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Vol. in MARCH, 1927 No, 1 


The Final Defeat of Mihiratnla 

Two apparently conflicting authorities on this point are 
the cause of much dissension as regards the person who 
finally defeated the third Huna king of India. Yet I think 
that this conflict is only apparent ; and I intend to show 
this in the present paper. 

The two co7iflicting authorities 

The first of these authorities is the Mandasor inscription 
of Yasodharman of Malwa. This lithic record states that 
to the two feet of this king ‘‘respect was paid, with compli- 
mentary presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on 
the top of his head, by even that King Mihirakula, whose 
forehead was pained through being bent low down by the 
strength of his arm in the act of compelling obeisance.**^ 
In these words a defeat of Mihirakula inflicted by Yasodhar- 
man is clearly referred to ; for the obeisance offered to 
the latter by the Huiia king is obtained forcibly, since his 
forehead was bent low down by the strength of Yasodhar- 
maff s arm. 

But there is another account of Mihirakula's defeat given 
by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, according to which 


I Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions^ p. 148, 1 . 6. 
I. H. Q., MARCH, 1927 
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the final defeat of MIHIRAKULA 


the victorious monarch was not Yasodharman but a certain 
king of Magadha named Baladitja-raja who has rightly 
been identified with Narasimha-Gupta.^ It is worth while 
to quote this long passage, because the internal examination 
of the same will help us towards our final solution. Hiuen 
Tsiang’s words are as follows : — 

“Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. When 
he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of Mihira- 
kula, he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom 
' and refused to pay tribute. Then Mihirakula raised an 
army to punish his rebellion. Baladitya-raja, knowing his 
renown, said to his ministers : I hear that these thieves 
are coming, and I cannot fight with them ; by the permission 
of ray ministers I will conceal my poor person among the 
bushes of the morass. 

^‘Having said this, he departed from his palace and wan- 
dered through the mountains and deserts. Being very much 
beloved in his kingdom, his followers amounted to many 
myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in the islands 
of the sea. 

‘Mihirakula-raja, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go to attack Balilditya. 
The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst the light cavalry 
were out to provoke the enemy to fight, sounded the golden 
drum, and his soldiers suddenly rose on every side and took 
Mihirakula alive as captive, and brought him into the pre- 
sence (of Baladitya). 

'‘The king Mihirakula, being overcome with shame at his 
defeat, covered his face with his robe. Baladitya, sitting 
on his throne with his ministers round him, ordered one 
of them to tell the king to uncover himself as he wished to 
speak with him. 

“Mihirakula answered : The subject and the master have 


I Allan, Gupta Coins ^ pp. LV-LVI. 
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changed places ; that enemies should look on one another 
is useless ; and what advantage is there in seeing my face 
during conversation ? 

“Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said : 
The field of religious merit connected with the three precious 
objects of reverence is a public blessing ; but this you have 
overturned and destroyed like a wild beast. Your religious 
merit is over, and unprotected by fortune you are my 
prisonei’. Your crimes admit of no extenuation and you 
must die. 

“At this time the mother of Baladitya was of wide celebrity 
on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in casting 
horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill Mihira- 
kula, she addressed Baladitya-raja and said : I have under- 
stood that Mihirakula is of remarkable beauty and vast 
wisdom, I should like to see him once, 

“Baladitya-raja ordered them to bring in Mihirakula to 
the presence of his mother in her palace. Then she said : 
Alas ! Mihirakula, be not ashamed ! Wordly things are 
impermanent , success and discomfiture follow one another 
according to circumstances. I regard myself as your mother 
and you as my son ; remove the covering from your face 
and speak to me, 

“Mihirakula said : A little while ago I was prince of 
a victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
offer my religious services ; I am ashamed in the presence 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or* earth. I find 
no deliverance. Therefore I hide my face with my mantle. 
The mother of the king said ; Prosperity or the opposite 
depends on the occasion ; gain and loss come in turn. . If 
you give way to events, you are lost but if you rise above 
circumstances, though you fall, you may rise again. Believe 
me; the result of deeds depends on the occasion. Lift the 
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coveriog from your face and speak with me. I may perhaps 
save your life. 

^^Mihirakula, thanking her, said : I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for government, 
and so I have abused the royal power in inflicting punish- 
ment ; for this reason I have lost rny kingdom. But though 
I am in chains, yet I desire life if only for a day. Let me 
then thank you with uncovered face for your offer of safet\"^. 
Whereupon he removed his mantle and showed his face. 
The king’s mother said : My son is well-favoured ; he will 
die after his years are accomplished. Then she said to 
Baladitya : In agreement with former regulations, it is 
right to forgive crime and to love to give life. Although 
Mihirakula has long accumulated sinful actions, yet his remnant 
of merit is not altogether exhausted. If you kill this man, 
for twelve years you will see him with his pale face before 
you. I gather from his air that he will be the king of a 
small country ; let him rule over some small kingdom in the 
north. 

‘^Tlien Baladitya-rSja, obeying his dear mother’s command, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom ; gave him in 
marriage to a young maiden and treated him with extreme 
courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left and 
added a guard to escort him from the island. 

‘‘Mihirakula-raja’s brother having gone back, established 
himself in the kingdom. Mihirakula having lost his royal 
estate, concealed liimself in the isles and deserts ; and going 
northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum.”^ 

Cause of ilie controversy 

Bet\veen the composition of these two accounts one 
century elapsed. The inscription of Yasodharman is con- 
temporary with Mihirakula, while the account of Hiuen 
Tsiang was written a little more than a hundred years later. 

I Real, Records of the Western World, I, pp. i68-iyx. 
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Now modern historians seem to suppose that both documents 
refer to the final defeat of the Huna chief. Hence some of 
them reject the account of the Chinese pilgrim.^ Others with 
Mr. Smith suppose an alliance between Yasodharman and 
Narasimha Gupta, so that the battles referred to by the ins- 
cription and by the Chinese traveller are one and the same 
battle.^ Fleet admits the authority of both the documents, 
and says that Mihirakula could be defeated in the East by 
Narasirpha-Gupta and in the West by Yasodharaman.^ Allan 
and Mookerji agree with Fleet’s theory. According to them, 
the Huna king was first defeated by Balaiditya and then by 
Yasodharman, so that his fi.nal defeat took place in Malwa.** 

It is hoped that the following pages will throw some more 
light upon this debated subject. 

Hiuen Tsiang's account cannot he rejected 

An account written one century later would have to be 
rejected if it were evidently contradictory to a contemporary 
account. But the Chinese pilgrim’s narrative does not con- 
tradict any statement of the inscription of Yasodharman, 
True, Baladitya-raja is there depicted as inflicting the final 
defeat upon the hordes of Mihirakula. But the Mandasor 
lithic record does not say anything of the decisive expulsion 
of the Huna king from India. *‘It is hardly possible'* says 
Allan, ‘‘that Yasodharman and Narasimha-Gupta on separate 
occasions each routed, took Mihirakula prisoner and released 
him.”® This is certainly true of Narasimha-Gupta ; but it 
is not so clear as far as Yasodharman is concerned. The 

1 Hoernle, The Identity of Yasodharman Vikramadityay JR AS., 
1509, pp. 97'8 ; Modi, Early History of the Huns, JBBRAS., XXIV, pp. 
594-5. 

2 Smith, Early History of India, p. 337 ; Havell, Aryan Rule in 
India, p. 175; Pathak, On the Date of Kalidasa^ JBBRAS., 

35-43. 

3 Fleet, The Coins and History of Torantana, I A., XVIII, p. 228, ^ 

4 Allan, O.C., p. Lix | Mookerji, Haraa, p. 59. 5 Allan, he. 
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phrase that Mihirakula^s forehead was ‘^bent low down by 
the strength of Yasodharman’s arm in the act of compelling 
obeisance^^ need not mean that Mihirakula was made pri- 
soner by Yasodharman. This poetical description may only 
point to the defeat of the Huna chief, who was forced thereby 
to pay homage and perhaps even tribute to his victor. 

On the other hand the account of Hiuen Tsiang gives so 
many details, that we cannot suppose that they were all 
invented. I agree with Allan that ‘‘it is difficult to know how 
much truth there is in the Chinese pilgrim’s highly embellish- 
ed story.**^ But this certainly we know that the main fact 
at least of this story is true, and this fact is the defeat 
of Mihirakula. We can affirm, moreover, that some of the 
circumstances of this defeat are also recorded in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account.. Such is, for instance, the fact that Baladitya- 
raja fortified his frontiers and withdrew the payment of 
tribute to Mihirakula after hearing of the cruelties of the 
latter against Buddhism. 

Moreover the account of Hiuen Tsiang is confirmed by 
two other authorities. The Chinese pilgrim says that 
“Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured the 
law of Buddha.” Now Baladitya's Buddhism is also referred 
to by Paramartha in his life of Vasubandhu. He mentions 
king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya and his crown-prince Bala- 
ditya as fervent patrons of this Buddhist monk. ^ Finally 
Hiuen Tsiang refers to Mihirakula’s usurpation of the throne 
of Kashmir after his defeat by the Magadha king ; and 
Mihirakula is spoken of at length as one of the kings of 
Kashmir by the Bajataraiiginl.^ 

It is true ' that Hiuen Tsiang upset the chronology of 
Mihirakula’s reign, by placing it some centuries before his time.^ 


I Allan O.C., p. LVI. 

3 Cf. Pathak, Kumaragupia, the patron of Vasuba7idhu, JBBRAS,^ 

xxin, p. 185. 

3 Rafaiarangtnl (Stein's trans.) I, pp, 43-8. 4 Beal, o.c., pa 67. 
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Yet this is not a serious objection conipellmg us to re- 
ject the Chinese account. Many facts \Yhich come to us 
through tradition only are evidently wrong in chronology. 
For the events of the past may be easily aggrandized when 
passing through the popular mind ; but figures transmitted 
by oral tradition are always liable to be changed and are 
generally exaggerated. 

The alliance of Yahodharmatt and Narasimha-Gnpta is not proved 

Smith’s statement as regards this alliance is absolutely 
gratuitous. Neither of the authorities gives any hint. More- 
over, both accounts suppose that their respective sovereign 
was the only or at least the chief enemy of Mihirakula. Had 
such an alliance taken place, the two sovereigns could neither 
of them be the only enemy nor the chief enemy of the Huiiia 
King. ^ 


Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles 

This is a natural consequence of the two preceding sections, 
that Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles ; first 
in the east by Narasimha-Grupta and then in the west by 
Yasodharman. Such is the opinion of Fleet, which has how- 
ever been opposed by modern writers. 

The first defeat took place in Malwa, the second hi Magadha 

I cannot accept the opinion of Mr. Allan and Prof, 
Mookerji who suppose that the final decisive defeat of Mihira- 
kula was inflicted by Yasodharman. Their statement is with- 
out any authoritative support. The Mandasor inscription does 
not give the slightest clue as to the time of the battle, still 

I It is false that "the Gupta inscriptions ascribe the fall of the 
Huns to the combined forces of Yasodharman in the west and Baladitya 
in the eastf^ as we read in Visvanath's International Law in Ancient 
Indian p* 59. ■ 
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less does it prove that the Malwa defeat was later than that 
of Magadha. 

On the other hand, the account of Hiuen Tsiang says 
clearly that after the battle ‘‘Mihirakula, having lost his 
royal estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts ; and 
going northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum” 
consequently : — 

1 After the defeat of Magadha, Mihirakula did not go 
back to his old kingdom; hence he could not be defeated there 
by Yasodhraman, and therefore we must place the defeat 
inflicted by him earlier than the defeat of the east. 

2 Mihirakula was for a time wandering about in conceal- 
ment and poverty- another circumstance that proves his 
final defeat. 

3 Mihirakula finally took refuge in Kashmir. “The king 
of Kashmir,” continues Hiuen Tsiang, ‘'received him with 
honour ; and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small 
territory and a town to govern. After some years he 
(Mihirakula) stirred up the people of the town to rebellion, 
had killed the king of Kashmir and placed himself on the 
throne.’'^ Evidently Mihirakula when retreating to Kashmir 
lost all his possessions in India, since the Kashmir king 
was moved with pity for his loss. 

Probable order of events 

Mihirakula, after having succeeded his father Toramiina 
(probably in 502 ), enlarged the frontiers of his kingdom, as 
was the ordinary policy of eastern monarchs in those days. 
On arriving at Malwa he met with Yasodharman, whose head 
according to the Mandasor inscription, had “never been 
brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save the 
god Sthanu.*’^ Naturally a conflict ensued between the 
armies of both chiefs, in which that of Mihirakula was 
thoroughly routed, and probably driven back northwards. 


I Beal, O.C., I, p. 171. 


2 Fleet, O.C., p. 148, L 6. 
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This disaster for the Hu 3 ia king encouraged Iiis tributary 
chiefs to break off allegiance with him. One of these chiefs 
was Narasimha-Gupta, who was already deeply moved against 
Mihirakula on account of his cruelties against the Buddhists. 
That was the proper occasion for withdrawing the payment 
of tribute. Mihirakula, enfeebled by the defeat inflicted by 
the Malwa Raja, was naturally expected not to oppose the 
designs of Narasimha-Gupta. Hence the latter “strictly 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay 
tribute.” But “Mihirakula raised an army to punish his re- 
bellion.” What a length of time elapsed between the Malwa 
defeat and this second war of Mihirakula against Magadha 
we are not able to say ; but it could easily be from one to 
three' years. 

The fact is that Narasimha-Gupta seems not to have 
feared this sudden attack of the Huna chief, as his later con- 
duct shows. Fortune nevertheless was in his favour, and 
Mihirakula suffered a tremendous defeat in some narrow 
passes while going to meet Narasimlia in the island of his 
refuge. We do not know what island this was where the 
final defeat of Mihirakula took place. It might have been 
any island at the mouths of the Ganges in the district of 
24-Parganas. 

An objection 

There is an obvious objection against our explanation of 
facts, which has been expressed by Mr. Allan in the following 
words : — “There is no numismatic or other evidence to show 
that Baladitya did anything to restore the glory of the 
Guptas or regain their lost dominions. We have no inscrip- 
tions of Baladitya, and there is nothing in his coinage to 
suggest that he was in any way a much greater figure than 
his successor.”^ 

This is true. But I believe I am right in afl&rming 


I Allan, O.C., p. LVI. 

I. II. Q„ MARCH, 1927 
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that Narasiipha-Gupta, in spite of having decisively 
defeated Mihirakula’-s hordes, failed to restore the glory 
of the Gupta family. He was nut the man for such 
a glorious achievement. He was certain-y a religious 
man, as his devotion to Yasubandhu discloses. He used 
to foster learning, for he is mentioned by Hiaeu Tsiang 
as one of the patrons of the Nalanda University.^ But 
he was not a warrior, much less a hero. In spite of the 
fortifications built to defend the boundaries of his kingdom, 
when he heard of the approaching of Mihirakula Narasimha 
assembled his ministers and told them : — ‘‘I hear that these 
thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them ; by the 
permission of ray ministers I will conceal my poor person 
among the bushes of the morass.” A king who conceals 
himself when the independence of his kingdom is at stake 
is not the sort of man to renew the past glory of a dynasty. 
Even the final defeat of Mihirakula was not due to tlie 
valour and heroism of Narasimha-Gupta ; for the latter 
remained “guarding the narrow passes, wliilst the light 
cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight.” 

Besides, the conditions of Narasirnha-Gupta’s kingdom 
were not favourable to such a restoration. Not only had it boon 
shaken by the foreign power of the Hunas, but it was also 
weakened by internal dissensions. Already for several years 
the great Gupta empire had disappeared for over. Nara- 
simha was king of only a portion of that empire ; and some 
of his neighbours were perhaps more powerful than himself. 
One of these was Yasodharman, who, according to the Manda- 
sor inscription, “spurning the confinement of his own house 
enjoys these countries... which were not enjoyed even by the 
lords of the Guptas- • -and which the command of the Hunas--- 
failed to penetrate.”^ The Gupta family, placed on the slope 
of deca}^, could not be held back from a fatal fall. Soon, after 
a period of 30 years, the Maukharis, a new ruling family, 


I Beal, O.C., II, pp. 168-9. 


Fleet, O.C., pp. 147-8, 1 . 4. 
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will sit on the throne of Magadha ; and the Guptas will dis- 
appear from the pages of history. 

Narasimha-Giipta could not renew the glorious past of his 
ancestors ; but his name will alvvays remain encircled with a 
nimbus of glory for having destroyed the Huna empire in 
India, expelling Mihirakula to its north-western frontier. 

Later Hunas in htdia 

The dynasty founded by Mihirakula in Kashmir lasted 
several ^mars after his death according to the ’Rcijatavangim^- 
But these are not the later Hunas referred to in the heading 
of this section. I refer to the successors of Mihirakula in 
Arjavarta. 

According to Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula’s brother, after 
the defeat of the tyrant by Narasimha-Gupta, having gone 
back, established himself in the kingdom.’' Nothing else is 
known about him. He most likely ruled as a petty Baja 
in a province of central or western India. He and his 
successors continued to fight with the later Guptas and with 
the representatives of the new power then residing in the 
north of India, the Maukharis. in fact the Aphsad stone 
inscription of Adityasena records a battle fought between the 
Hunas and the Maukharis, the date of which cannot be easily 
ascertained. It mentions a Maukhari king who “had thrown 
aloft in battle the troops of the Hu^as in order to trample 
them to death.” ^ It seems that this victorious Maukhari 
was Isanavarman, who himself was afterwards defeated by 
Damoilara-Gupta.® Whether this was the final battle that 
put an end to the Hu^a power in India or not, we are not 
able to say. The fact is that the Hunas mentioned in later 
times seem to be the Hunas residing in Kashmir, since they 
are located in the north of India not far from the Himalayas, 

I RajatarangirHi I, pp. 49-50, 2 Fleet, o.c„ p. 206. 

3 Cf. Arvamuthan, The Kaveri^ the Mankharis and the Sangam 
Age, p. 90. 
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Prabhakaravardhana, Harsa*s father, who is given in the 
JEEarsacarita the title of a lion to the Hiina deer,^ is said 
in the same work to have sent his eldest son Rajyavardhana 
‘‘towards the north to attack the Hunas.”^ During this 
expedition this prince is described as spending several days 
“on the skirt of the Himalaya/’^ He was sent a second time 
against them about 604-5 ; and is described b}’^ Bana as 
covered with many wounds “received in battle while conquer- 
ing the Hunasd’^ 

After that w^e find no further mention of the Hunas in 
Aryavarta. Shams-ul-Ulema Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji ]\[odi 
supposes that the Mers of Rajputana “are the descendants of 
these ancient Huns who invaded India in the fifth century.” •’’ 

H. Heras 


I Bana, Har^acarita, p. lor. 2 Ibid.^ p. 123. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid..^ p. 165, 

5 A'lodi, Presidential Address^ Fourth Oriental Conjerence'^ p, lo 



Some old Bengali printed Books and Periodicals in the 
British Miiseiim+ 

III 

The toorhs of Bhabcmlcaran JBandyopadhyay 

In my last article in L M. Q.t vol. II, March, 1926, while 
giving a description of the files of Sainacar-oandrika in the 
British Museum, I had an occasion to refer (p. 55) to two 
works of its editor Bhabanicaran, viz. Ealihata Kamalalay 
( ) and Ascaryya Upalchyaii 

Recently I came across copies of these two rare works in the 
Bengali section of the Imperial Library of Calcutta. 

The title-page of the first work is unfortunately missing 
in this copy which is fairly worm-eaten, and the date of its 
publication therefore remains uncertain. We learn, however, 
from another copy of the work in the Vahglya Sahitya 
Parisat, Calcutta, that the work was printed at the Samacar- 
candrika Press in 1823 (b.s. 1230). 

Alter the table of contents ( ii— / ) the 

work is introduced by an interesting preface ( ) which 

gives us briefly the scope and object of the work thus ; 

c^u 

''A 


t Continued from Vol. II p. 67, 
I Misprinted as I 
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c?i c^t^tf^i Tin ^ ^T^rr^jTi 

^rint« '^i<i=^ 

c£] 5l^c«i ^1 ntt^ ^i’^fl ^il 

f%l '«S1>!“5 

« f^tft^ ^tcw nTifi|i? 

Ti?:^^f^9t<i TOffI I 

c£}^ Etni ^W?I 5 ^fTlf%,:tfi^! o[[r-<i7 

Tlf^Tl^[--fC^?li ^:?I 7lt<1Wl^(£|^^ st^1 5tf<^ ^1 ^ftnl <5l?=l '^t'll ^1 

2|T(Jit<^i 1 * ^ ^ # 

The present volume contains only one in pp. i + viiin- 
91, and the colophon at the end of the book reiicls 

II It is doubtful 

whether the book was ever completed in four isws as tlie 
author contemplated and set forth in his preface. 

Although the book professes to be a manual or vade 
mecum of etiquette for country people who come for the first 
time to Calcutta and find themselves bewildered by its 
strange manners, customs and speech, it gives us yet many 
vivid glimpses into city-life in Bengal during the second decade 
of the nineteenth centuiy. The strange title of the book is 
thus explained at the beginning : 

C^SfTT ‘-IC^ 

?ftci (p. 5). Then follows a brief account of this “ocean,'’ 
yclept Calcutta (pp. 5*6). The book is written in the form 
of a dialogue between a and (called 

here), the latter being an enquirer into the ways of tlie city 
people, and the alternative title 

justly indicates the scope as well as the form of the work. 
At the outset, the vices of city-life are touched upon, as well 
as the non- orthodox ways which some people have taken up 
and which is not approved by its orthodox author. TJiis is 
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followed by an interesting account of the daily life of the 
different ranks of people living in the city (p. 16). Those who 
are Dewan or Miicchadi ( that is 

get up early in the morning and after washing their faces, they 
spend the early part of the day in anointing tlieir bod^r 
with oil ( ), bathing ( ), 

^fir after which they, in the 

language of the author, 

I After the 

day’s work in office, they come home, change and wash 
^^<11 

when people come to visit them, or they go out 
visiting. The daily life of the middle-class people is almost 
the same, but the author adds Wl^ 

tii^N 1 Regarding poorer people, the author 

remarks : ^U\ ^ 

t\^US c£ff^ 

'sf^pcf^ 

C^t^l (p. 17). Those who are more fortunate 

lead a more indolent life, take a siesta in the afternoon, 
get up at 4 P.M., when ^ 

I Here follows long verses which 

sing the praises of I The expresses surprise 

but the reassures him that these people are reli- 

gious although, religiosity in his opinion consists of gifts to 
Brahmans and Pandits : 

ftvftif, vo«,|b'o 1 But the 

alludes to the reckless habits of certain anglicised 
gentlemen of the city : f*t^ »[t^ 

(sic) 

'Q 

^15^1 f¥r®- 

dm I But the 

assures him that these are not the manners of a gentleman. 
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We ilieu have a discussion of the peculiar speech of the 
city people who mix their Bengali with words and idioms 
derived from Persian and English, The author gives a fairly 
long list of such foreign words used, together with their 
indigenous Bengali equivalents, in parallel columns (pp. 25-85). 
The justifies this peculiar speech on the plea that 

si ^tr.5, but he would not defend the 
use of a foreign word where there is a Bengali equivalent for 
it merely for the sake of fashion or pedantry, and he 
gives examples of such words (pp. 3 6-3 9). 

The author, of course, extols the old fashioned Bengali 
life which consisted in and observing the 

old social manners and customs and condemns the selfish life 
of those modernised Babus who spend everything on them- 
selves. In this connection, the author dilates upon the ques- 
tion of education, establishment of schools by the School Book 
Society and refers to the usefulness of planting books by 
subscription : 

if 

cii^ 

(p. 80). 

There is also an allusion to the establishment of the Hindu 
College : 

^u\'^ 

^ ^tC^TSr 

^ (p. 82 ) 

Bhabanicaran Baudyopadhyay was, no doubt, the most iii- 
fluential member of the so-called orthodox pai’ty, who uphold the 
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traditions of the orthodox society irrespective of their merits 
or defects ; but it must be said that in his present publica- 
tion, he keeps a fairly open and balanced mind. He is generous 
enough to admit the usefulness of English education which 
was then gradually gaining ground in the country but which 
in the opinion of the narrow orthodoxy of the time was sap- 
ping the very foundations of the ancient faith and encourag- 
ing the pernicious habits of the young bloods of the time. 
On the other hand, Bhabanicaran satirises some of the weak- 
nesses of the so-called orthodox party and does not miss an 
opportunity of making fun of them. Speaking of the Puja 
festival he says : 

'Q I (p. 11').^ He gives an inimitable 

description of f^nd alludes to four or five such 

in the orthodox society. As the institution is gradually vanish- 
ing from modern society, we reproduce below the author's 
description of a ceremony in which the presides and 

his remarks on the duties of such (pp. 49-52) : 

(sic) ^ 

c£i^*s 

c^itT (szc) ci?f^ 

^k'^\ 

'« c£i^; 

I But elsewhere (p. 84) be gives an account of their patronage of 
music. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1927 
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7i®t=^ y[^m ^it?:55-Ni^i' 

^T'sal ^ w.^\'<^ ^tOTf5oi?i'=t‘5:i?i;3i<i 

f^'^N ^ w\'^.\iTi '^lft?,1 

c^ ^1 ?itfe 

^''U {s2c) ^<il ^w\fo c^iiSt'ifs 

^ts, #i^t^ 3[1^^f?ll 5^R?[ 

^i:^ CVfS<l1 c2it<I %\l'^ f^^r.l\\'<i 5^7|i 

^it^f c^[itF^i]% c^ Tw.'^i^ 

^C<J Tf^^1% ^fel c?f^ C^tl&'^fps 

Wll%?I (sic) <\l'^ ^;i^T- 

Kh'\ «tt^ ^t<} <2|*5R ^-IIR <{t?t^ 

^t5.t<i ^f^t<ii ’it'i ■st^r^if^ *15^^ 

^t^i f%^Ri ^1i^i OT 

(2tPit^ w.^7{ c^ V\ ^f^i "^ur-i "Sit? 

At the same time there are occasional attacks on the 
somewhat reckless and incontinent lives led by “En-Lclish-odu- 
cated” Bengali youtlis of this period, the so-called rofornii ng 
Young Bengal who regarded everything old and time- 
honoured as despicable. It is true that the ciniduct of some 
of the fresh products of the Hindu College was not above 
reproach and deserved the biting satire of works like Kalilcata 
Kamalalay and J^aba-bahti-bilm but it must be said to the 
credit of Bhabanicaran that he does not represent tim some- 
what extreme and one-sided views of his party and his 
remarks are not marked by the abusive bitterness whicli often 
defaced the periodical publications of the time. Ileiaj is 
a piece of good-natured banter on one of the weaknesses of 
the modern Babu who loves to collect a largo library of 
well-bound volumes without ever turning over the [>age of 
a single book : 

c^ ^ t“Tfr^r ^f^r<[ c^i? 

m cf3^ C^? ^1 ^C5|T 
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^T1 c^ <A ^t^t?i 1 ofs^i 

1%ii ^Ts mi ^Tfi' 

^1 c^ ?iiRc5i yi^=^€t CTO 

^^ ^-m ^ ^1# ^j?i 

if% wfk^ ^c^7( 

The ostensible object of the work, however, is not satire 
but description, although Bhabanicamn had an undoubted 
gift of satirical writing. His descriptions of 
or of professional beggars (pp. 84-88) and who hang 

upon the wealthy, exhibit the true picture of a certain 
type or class in every society, interesting to the student of the 
drama, novel or social history. That Bhabanioaraij possessed 
fine powers of observation and satirical portraiture which, if 
developed, would have borne better fruits, and that he was 
more than a writer of ephemeral editorials is put beyond 
doubt by his KaliJcata Kamalalay ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that this work formed the starting point of several other 
works of the same type, like Pramathanath Sarma’s JSfaha- 
hahu-hilas, culminating in the inimitable sketches of Teckcand 
and Hutam, To the student of the history of Bengali 
literature, therefore, the work under review possesses a 
unique importance. 

The other work of Bhabanicaran, viz., Ascai^yya TIpakht/an 
( ), published in 1.835, is entirely devoid of 
satirical pretentions. The title-page reads : n j 11 / 

II j I / 

> ^P\ \j It is a slight pamphlet of 20 pages, written 

entirely in verse, describing the life and works of 

Kalisahkar Bay of the Kayastha Datta family (zamindars) 
of Narail, Jessore. It enumerates in detail the various virtu- 
ous acts of the said gentleman, how he established images of 
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Kali and temples of Siva in various villages, dug tanks and 
constructed a (landing place) at and goes on to 

describe his death at Benares in old age and the magnificent 
Sraddha ceremony which was held there after his death. His 
genealogy is given at pp. 7-8. The work is of little merit 
and is written in the old style with following hliauita at the 
end (p. 20) ; I 

H 

Bhabanicharaii also wrote a Puriisottama-caudrlha 

in the same 

strain, written in 2^ayar and occasional prose, and giving 
a topographical and historical account of the holy places in 
the Ganjam District, especiall}^ of or Purl. It is not 

necessary to give an elaborate description of this work. A 
copy of this work is in the British Museum^ as well as in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and bears Saha 
1766(= 1844 a. D.) as the date of its publication on the 
title-page. It contains pp. viii +77. A Gaya-]yaddhati was 
also probably written by him. 

Another poetical work by Bhabanicaran, entitled Dittl- 
vllasa ( pp. viii + 133), can be 

traced in the Briti,sli Museum collection.^ On the title-page 
it bears the date, viz., Saha 1747 = A. d. 1825, juiblished at 
Calcutta, containing 12 il lustrations. As the poem pos.sesses 
little merit, and is disfigured by occasional grossness, it is not 
desirable to give here any detailed account of tbe work. 
We read in the of 1858 (no. GO, Saha 

1780, p. 260) : 

(sic) 1 

^rr.w, 

I Blumhardt, Catalogue of Bengali Printed Books m the British 
Museum, p. lo. 2 Blumhardt, too, cit. 

3 Since writing the above account, we had an opportunity of 
examining fresh files of the Samacar-candrika, edited by Bhabanicaran 
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The Worh of Gaimscmkar Bhattacavya Tarhavaglsa 

In our last article we gave an account of some of the 
periodicals edited by Gaurisanlcar (other Vvdse known as 

) "Bhattacarya who had some reputation as an irrespon- 
sible journalist and formidable literary rival of Isvarcandra 
Gupta. We mentioned also some of the works composed 
by Gaurisahkar, of which we propose to give below some 
detailed account. The works composed by him, so far as I 
have been able to trace, are : 

1 ^ ^ y\V<i 

1 (The Bhagavad-glUi with a Bengali 

translation of the text.) Calcutta 1^242 b.s. (= a.d. 1835 ) 
pp i + 112. 

2 b'iw ^ I 

(Sanskrit text and commentary, and a Bengali translation of 
the text), pp. iii + vii + 167 . Calcutta, 1265 b.s. (=a.d. 1858.) 

3 I (on the art of cookery), Calcutta, Saha 
1765 = (a.d. 1843 ). 

4j I in Two Parts (full title-page given below). 

Pt. I, Calcutta, 1247 b.s. ( = a.d. 1840) ; Pt. II, Calcutta, 1259 
B.s. (== A.D. 1853). 

in the Calcutta Imperial Library : viz. for the Bengali years 1250, 1251 
and 1252, corresponding to 1P43-44, 1844-45 and 1845-46 (April to 
April). We have not been able to gather any such interesting informa- 
tion from these files as would justify a detailed account of them. 
Only three items may be culled here, (i) June 15, 1843 — 

We read about George Thompson who came out with Dwarkanath 
Tagore and became the founder of the Bengal British Indian Society, 
of which he became the President, with Peary Chand Mitra as Secretary 
and Ramgopal Ghose as Treasurer. We are told in this issue that he 
went to Delhi, and having been appointed Ambassador of the Emperor of 
Delhi was making preiDarations for his departure to England. (2) Septem- 
ber 28, 1843 — We are told that the SeaPs College^ which 
was founded about six months ago, is holding its first six monthly 
examination. (3) August 8, 1844 — m 

1 
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5 ! (full title-page giv’en below). Calcutta 1260 

B, s. («A. D. 1854). 

All these works, with the exception of (3) and (5) are in 
the British Museum,^ Of the works (3) and (5) there are 
copies in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
the Imperial Libraiy respectively. As the first and the 
second work are mere translations, while the third cannot 
claim in any sense to be a literary work, we shall confine 
ourselves to the last two works, although they are in reality 
meant to be school text-books. 

The full- title-page of the Jnana^pradip reads 

thus 2 

mw / '« I / 'lit’® 

•gfB's I j 

...(torn ofi) 5.0 1 / —% (?) ial l/, pp. ii + 80. 

I / I / «I'Q 1 / / f ® / 

>^ss) jjt?r 5 ® sjN I / sirtfo >rrn 1 / 11 

1 / Printed by Sbibe-Krist Mitter / pp, 78. 

The work proceeds on the model of Indian fables like 
Pancatmitra and pretends to be the substance of the teaeliings 
of Mahainahopadhyay Hariharaearya who is requested by 
Maharajadhiraj Kailasadeva to impart instruction to his 
son Malayadeva, The didactic motive, as usual in thes(j 
collections of fables, is deliberately and expressly developed 
after the manner of its Sanskrit models : but some of the 
stories seem to be entirely original. The author’s introduc- 
tion sets forth the scope of the work thus : 

w1^\ 

=5?i<T;r<t 


1 Blumhardt, op. ciL^ p. 26. 

2 The Briti.sh Museum copy contains only Ft. I of this work. The 
description here given is based on the (Calcutta) Imperial Library 
cojDy which contains both the parts. 
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CH ?t^ <33?^ (2i^® ^ 

#t?ti:^ ^51 iiiTs 

'STfirfi^T {^f«l^ 19^'1 5tf?i^s Kffe 

<2tt<il1 ^tcl >2tt^ 'srfqi^s 5^i 5tf?l«t« 

^ i2t^t*t I ^i%— ^‘]> list -s^ 81 5[i5t I 

An idea of the themes, which are illustrated by the stories 
in the work, may be obtained by the following brief resume 
of the contents of Pt. I (from the I fsi^tH- 

I fil<*tl!^srC5I OTl^ I 

SaffwC^ItC^^ I fst^t^t^J 

I 'Sif^gnti:^!^ i ftwN istcstsfil i 

»ttw ®rf5t? I trsi^l I 

We shall close our account of this work by giving two 
short specimens of its Bengali, the one illustrating the author’s 
plain style, the other his ornate mode of writing. 

■srsR^^s ’ift'tfsi ’IR‘1 ^f'fsi'toa C<2t^f7ilsrt®ft3 

Oft*! ^fE?i IHSlt!?!?! *151 CismPll 

cwo«ti( «<!rti 3R r^asii 

gfifi'l :5=5t 'fiiisH 'sitffi 'SiMwi ?Ff?ii:«!:5;T ^sjos'^ 

^f%2t1n Wtf^1 'Slf^ ^ SS'^^TTsI’^ 

^WtE#II '5 51^11, kfp Sl^ptu, 1,^ CTti;<p 

^ ‘Si^ ^tsi'i Kcirpt gi^'i fe®R ’I't^isi 

'®t?l (sic) ^W? <5^ (?lttk| f%l JiC^ Titles 'Sitft ?1w- 

'si'Wn <30^ '5i5i2tt‘t5i f^wl I (Pt. I, p. 33). 

tlf%»rt3[i®5rl ^f^l- 

5’l?Tr<Ps^si?tffilfl 5t®i5i'tl ^itasfii 

^t^K^’l '®ft 5 CT I (Pt. I, p. 14). 

Gaurisankar’s Bhugol-sar need not detain us long. It is 
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a short elementary school book of 50 pages, compiled from 
various English works on Geography, Its title-page reads : 

I / g f s / cHt »Mwti 

I I / Printed 

by Shib'Krist Mitter. / Beginning with general deSnitions, it 
goes on to deal with the geographical features of Asia, inci- 
dentally of (pp, 16-20), and follows it up with accounts 

of Europe (pp. 20-34), Africa (pp. 34-41), America (pp. 41-50), 
devoting only one page (p. 50) to Polynesia.. The author’s 
remarks on is quoted here as a specimen : 

nra b5^-^trs(?ltcst^ >2t^^ 5I5ICT OT%5?1 


{To be conlinucd) 


SraiiiL Ki’.mae De 



Some Lights on 

Ancient World History from the Purinas 

There are many problems of ancient history which the 
modern historians are obliged to note, but \yhich still await a 
proper solution. Thus, while it is realised that ancient Persian 
civilization and that of the Indo- Aryans had a common root, 
that thereafter came a time when for some reason or 
other they divided, and divided with a certain degree of 
mutual opposition and conflict, what the reason of that con- 
flict was few can say. The ancient home of the whole Aryan 
race has been shifting round the world from Central Asia to 
Asia Minor, Scandinavia, Artie regions, Caucasus and some- 
where in the south-western regions of Central Europe. Even 
now a group of scholars places the first Aryan habitation in 
India itself. There is the other problem of the identity of the 
Summerians. That there were Sinnmerians in the earliest 
portion of the now-known history is certain. A civilization, 
that of the ancient Dravidiaiis, similar to theirs is said to 
have existed in India also before the Aryans came in, but 
who these Summerians were, how and whence they came 
into India, no one can say. On the other side of the world 
also the problem of the Maya civilization is dividing scholars 
into two camps, one holding that Mayas came from India and 
the other affirming their independent development. 

Value of Puranas 

The accounts in the Puranas and the Hindu Epics throw 
very interesting lights on these and many other problems of 
ancient history. The pity is that sufficient attention has not 
been paid to these books which appear to contain such 
valuable materials* It is true that the Puranas as found now 
are not of very old standing as books, but they were certainly 
written at a time when these controversies had not arisen. 
Evidently the Puranas record traditions about times much 
I. II. Q., MARCH, 1927 
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anterior to the time of their compilation. Indeed there h a 
distinct tradition in the Piira^as that vdiile the Vedic litera- 
ture was in the charge of the Brahniaiias the task of developing 
the Puranas was given to the Siitas or bards who sang about 
secular history. That the present Puranas are not secular 
but have a religious form points to some earlier Prakrt 
Puranas which have been lost. It is admitted that ilie 
earliest of the existing Puranas was not written earlier than 
the Buddhist period. The probable reason of the Puranas 
being given a religious form was to produce a literal ure 
interesting to the masses to combat the growing power of 
Buddhism. The greater respect paid to the Yedas and Vcdic 
literature probably kept them safe from such treatment, Ikit 
even in this form some of the most authentic Purfiiias have 
got separate chapters for historical accounts. Tlio Yisnii 
and Bhagavata Puranas may be cited as examples. It is true 
that even in these accounts legendary form has crept in 
places, but it is surely possible to .separate the raff from tiuj 
substance by proper criticism and comparison. Indeed there 
has been too much prejudice against tlieso books and ii is 
high time to subject these records of some of the most an- 
cient traditions of world history to the searchlight of ttareful 
scholarship. No doubt some scholars have begun t<> gi\c 
them their attention — and it is a good .sign but they duservu 
much more yet. The special value of the Puriinas lies in the 
fact that they are records not merely of historical traditions <4' 
the Aryans but supply valuable materials a])out the history 
of other nations and civilizations of antiquifcv. 

The great deluge : its geological cunfirmatioa. 

The first great landmark in the Puranic Idslory is ilnu. 
of the Great Flood. That there \vas such a flood is now ad- 
mitted on ail hands. There was a time, the scholars say, 
when the present Rajputana, the Gangelic ])laiu and Bengal 
were al! big seas separating the Punjab and Himalayas from 
tlic Beceaii plateau on the map ot India. At that time the 
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Deccan plateau was connected with Africa on the one hand 
and Australia on the other by a huge Indianic continent 
which now lies submerged under water. There is a new theory 
now claiming attention, that of the ^‘drifting’® of the conti- 
nents. But howsoever it might have been, it is admitted that 
about fifty thousand years ago the map of the world was diffe- 
rent from that of todajL Then there came about a change. 
This change was completed, perhaps in thousands of years, 
Mr. H. G. Wells places the period of this change between 
35000 and 25000 years back. But it was probably accelera- 
ted by some huge cataclysm which created new seas and 
new lands. The tradition of this convulsion embodied in 
some form or other exists practically in all lands. In the 
Semitic accounts it is called the Noah’s Flood and in the 
Puranas it is the Manu’s Flood. The similarity in the name 
as well as in the main account is striking. The antiquity and 
authenticity of the thing is further ensured by its description 
in the Satapatha Brahmaiaa. Thus it is not merely a Puranie 
legend but has the hall-mark of Vedic literature. But what 
is even more wonderful is the detail which finds confirma- 
tion in the accounts of the geologists. Thus the scholars agree 
that after this convulsion some new land appeared which 
developed into Gangetic plain. Exactly the same thing is 
said here. In the Bamayana we find that Vaivasvata 
Man IT founded the city of Ayodhya. Before the deluge he 
was a mere king. After it he became a Manu, and as such 
founded a new city in a new land. This new land was the one 
which emei'ged from the convulsion. It was written thousands 
of years before modern geology asserted such a change to have 
occurred. Dr, Abinash Chandra Das has argued in his JRg- 
Vedic India that Vedic texts show that once the Punjab was 
surrounded by seas. In the Kamayana and Puranas we find 
a confirmation of this view, even the indication of an effect of 
the deluge exactly according to the conclusions of geological 
research. This is a fact of capital importance. It indicates 
the trustworthiness of the Puranie traditions, and also a 
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definite point in time from which it is possible to find the 
sequence of the chief events in ancient history. 

The previous six Manvantaras 

But the Puranic history does not begin from this point. 
From this it gives a wonderfully connected account of the 
Indian dynasties. But even before this it gives an account of 
six Manvantaras going before the Deluge. A Manvantara is 
the period of influence of one Mann or the law-giver of the 
“Manusyas” or men. The present period is that of the 
Vaivasvata Manu. It began from the Deluge and is continu- 
ing. Prior to that there were the periods of the six Maims 
bvayambhuva, Svaroeisa, Auttaini, Tamasa, Raivata and 
Caksusa. The account of these periods is neither so com- 
plete nor so connected as that of the present Vaivasvata 
period. But whatever is given is invaluable to build the 
most ancient history of the world. Different dates are given 
to the deluge by different writers, but wdiatever the date, the 
extant historical accounts of practically all ancient nations 
begin sometime after the deluge. The beauty of the Puranic 
account is that the deluge and a long period before it is given 
as a period of history, and the deluge is a mere liistorical 
episode though of the greatest importance. 

The Kahyapas or Kaspios 

The pre-deluge nations about whom the Puranas speak are 
the Dev as, the Daityas, the Danavas, the Nagas, the Garudas 
and the Manusj^as. There are two traditions about their origin. 
Brahman is tlie Lord Creator. From two of Ids sons, Svayam- 
bhuva Manu and Kasyapa, these nations take their rise. 
Manu is tlie ancestor of the Manusyas or the Aryans, 
while Kasyapa is the progenitor of the other races througii 
his several wives. Whether Kasyapa was or was not the 
first ancestor of the other races, this is certain that 
he was different from Manu. There is a tendency to 
consider the Puranic Devas either Aryans themselves 
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or as gods, bub both views are raaiiifestly wrong. 
The Piiranic Devas are not forces of nature like those 
of the Yedas, nor are they mythical beings, but are hu- 
man beings with human characteristics. They have got their 
countries, vehicles, domestic animals, weapons of offence 
and defence, families, kings, government. They hold inter- 
course with the Manusyas on equal footing, often take help 
from the Manusyas or Aryans in their battles. They have 
got liuinan shapes, speech, character and above all parentage. 
Sometimes there are intermarriages between the Manusyas or 
Aiyans and the Devas. Similar is the case with the Daityas. 
Thus the Devas and Daitj^^as and similarly the others are 
races of men distinct from the descendants of Maim the first 
Aryan law-giver. 

The Daityas lived somewhere about the South, South-west 
and East of Caspian Sea. This was the country of the 
Kaspii or Kaspios (Nundoial Dey's article, Easataln, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, March, 1926). To the South-east of the 
Caspian Sea was the ancient town of Hyrcania, the capital 
of a country of the same name. The first great king of the 
Daityas is said to be Hiranyakasipu and Hyrcania was pro- 
bably the capital town founded by this great king of the 
Kaspii race. Garudas are placed by Mr, Dey in Turkes- 
tan as their land was divided from Hyrcania by the river 
Sarnius (modern Atrik) which is said to be a corruption of 
Suparna anotlier name of Garuda. This tallies with the 
Puranic statement about the abode of Visnu, the Lord of 
Vaikuntha. Another Sanskrit name for Vaikimthais Trivistapa. 
which looks like modern Tibet. Garuda was the vehicle of 
Visnu which probably indicates an alliance between the two 
nations. 


The Devas and Nagas 

Visnu is said to be the younger brother of Indra (RSma- 
yana, Uttara, 32) which would point to Indra’s country 
also lying somewhere near Tibet. The peculiar .eharacteris- 
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tics of these Devas as described in the Puranas tend to 
confirm this gaess. These Devas it is said used to come 
to India through the skies in their Vimanas. Whenever 
Aryan kings went to help them they went up the mountains. 
In the Mahabharata when Arjuna goes to get the wonderful 
weapons of the Devas he goes up the Himfilayas to go into 
their country. Similarly in Ramayana when Ravana goes to 
fight with Indra he crosses the Kailasa peak of the Hi mill a- 
jnis. The Devas were noted for their dazzling beauty, their 
material splendour and their wonderful wecapons. Another 
curious fact added to the charm of mystery. The Devas were 
very much against letting anybody come into tlieir country. 
Their king had an unending anxiety about his throne and 
dominions so much so that he was loth to admit even 
savants of another country. These characteristics point to 
China and Burma as the likely countries. The Chinese call 
their country the Celestial Empire. They do not like stran- 
gers very much. Even now China and Tibet are nob very 
well explored countries. Burma is Brahman in Sanskrit, and 
this is the name of one of the kings of Devas and an ally of 
the great Deva king Indra. His own country was separate 
from that of Indra. The mineral resources of Burma are 
well known while the resources of Tibet and China are not 
yet developed. The other people Nagas are said to be 
Scythians by Mr. Dey, living somewhere to the south of thtj 
Caspian Sea. At present their traces are found towards 
Assam where Naga villages still exist, but in ancient times 
they were probably found about Central Himalayas and 
Kashmir also. Mahadeva a]3pears to their chief deity with 
snakes round his neck and head. The abode of this 
Mahadeva is Kailasa, a high Himalayan peak. The snake 
king Sesa is the couch of Visnu in Tibet above. If the 
original home of the Kagas was in the South of Caspian 
Sea they must have been driven to this side at some early 
period on account of the traditional enmity of the more 
powerful Garudas, 
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Traditio?ial enmity 

The comiiioii ancestor Kasyapa probably indicates the 
identity of race of these nations, otherwise there were deadly 
feuds amongst them. The Danavas and Daityas were friends 
and both were on very unfriendly terms with the Devas and 
Garudas. The Garudas were mortal enemies of Nagas who 
were always afraid of them. The Nagas were friends of the 
Devas and appear to be the meekest of all these Kasyapi races, 
while the Daityas and Danavas of the Kaspii race appear to 
be the most ferocious. It is to he noticed that this same 
Kasyapa is later pressed into service to become the progenitor 
of the pre-Dravidian races of Southern India when the 
Aryans came into contact with Southern India after the 
deluge in the time of the Ramayaiia. This evidently is a wrong 
tradition, probably a later interpolation, for it includes 
Manusyas amongst the sons of Kas'yapa by a wife Manu 
which is manifestly absurd. 

Aryan intercourse with Devas 

Now when and how did the Aryans come to know of the 
Devas and Daityas ? We have seen that before the deluge 
there were the six periods of the six Manus. There is a 
significant passage in Bhagavafca that Vaikui^tha (Trivistapa 
— Tibet) was made in the Raivata or the fifth Manu period 
which probably means that Tibet became known to the Aryans 
in this period. It is true that there are some stories about 
these Devas in the previous Manvantaras, but they appear 
to have been gathered later on wdien the intercourse between 
the two peoples was more developed. Narada Rsi was 
probably the explorer. It is stated that once Narada Rsi 
ill his wanderings in the Himalayan forests came to a very 
beautiful place, and sat down in meditation. Indra the king 
of Devas seeing this became afraid for his country, sent 
many beautiful nymphs and the god of love to beguile 
Narada, but without success, and the god bowed low before 
Narada. Then Narada met Siva, the Naga god with snakes 
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on the Kailasa and thereafter Yisnu in his Ksira-sSgara. 
This Ksira-sagara also is an interesting point. It nieaiis 
sea of thick milk.” Mr. H. G. Wells indicates that about 
fifty thousand years ago, long before the deluge, there was 
a huge ice field in parts of and above Tibet. An unending 
expanse of ice would look very much like a ^'sea of thick 
milk.” The story interpreted in plain language would mean 
that the Aryan sage and explorer Narada wandering in the 
Himalayas chances to strike upon a wa\^ across, and Indra 
sends various temptations to induce him to turn back but is 
unsuccessful. Later on he finds that Narada has no evil 
purpose and is a very learned man. He appears to be so 
much taken by the learning of this sage that Narada becomes 
the first Aryan missionary and is allowed to preach the 
spiritual message of the Aryans to the materialistic Devas. 
This is shown by another very significant fact that Narada 
is the first Devarsi or the E)Si (sage) of the Devas. 
Thereafter Narada lives in the country of the Devas. Though 
he often comes to India, his headquarter remains in the Devas’ 
country. 

It should be noted in this connection that Narada as well 
as Indra and such other names are not names of single 
individuals but are borne by many individuals as they repre- 
sent titles. That is why they occur in widely different 
periods. Each sage had his Asraina or place of abode, where 
he taught pupils, and each successor in this work at that 
Asrama was called by the Ksame traditional name. It is possible 
that these Asramas were probably the institutions which 
later suggested the Buddhist monasteries. The number of 
pupils in these Asramas often swelled to thousands. Thus 
Bsi Durvassas had one thousand pupils. Even in Buddha’s 
time such institutions were in existence. 

But to take up our tale, Mr. Howell tells us that even 
now the Dalai Lamas of Tibet repeat a Vedie Mantra and go 
round their house like the Yedic pradaksii)a. Once the inter- 
course betw’eeii the Devas and the Aryans was established 
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it grew up rapidly and in ths next Mann period called 
the Gaksnsa Manvantara lia[)pen3d things of the greatest 
importance. 

Narasimha and the £» Inscription 

In the early part of that period appeared the great 
Daitya king Hiranyakasipu. He was not merely a 
materialist, but a great egotist and even an atheist. He is 
said to have conquered the whole known world above the 
Himalayas, and to have forbidden the woi’ship of the Creator 
affirming the existence of such a god as mere imagination, 
and to have ordered his own worship as the real lord of the 
world. In any case he appears to have defeated the Hevas 
badly, and the Devas probably came to their friends the 
Aryans for help. From India went a great king Narasimha. 
He surprised Hiranyakasipu in his palace and killed him 
then and there, and delivered the Devas from his yoke. That 
Narasimha was an Aryan is indicated by a passage in the 
Katnayana. There when king Sugriva tells his soldiers the 
different places where to search for Sita he names a place 
where the Naravyaghra Ksattriyas live. Now Narasimha 
and Naravyaghra both mean the same thing “tiger-man” or 
“tiger amongst men.” Further ‘Nara’ is another word for 
‘Manusya.’ These things point to his being an Aryan 
king of the Naravyaghra tribe. 

That this Narasimha did go to Hyrcania now appears to 
be confirmed in a most wonderful way. About one hundred 
miles up the course of the Euphrates river from the Persian Gulf 
on the west side have been discovered the ruins of the ancient 
city of Ur, where Major Wooley has carried out extensive 
excavations since the world- war. Not far from this, near the 
modern Tell-el-obeid, a sort of a suburb of Ur, an inscription 
believed to be the oldest yet discovered has been found. Its 
date is placed about 4500 b. c. It has been translated by the 
scholars of the University of Pennsylvania, u. s. a. It is 
said to mean that the “King A-an-ni-padda the then ruler 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1927 S 
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ot Ur dedicated that temple to the goddess Niii-har-sag” 
(Scientific American, Jany., 1926, p. 33). Both the names 
appear to have an Indian colour and the similarity between 
Nar-singh and Nin-har-sag is striking. The difficulty that 
Nin-har-sag is said to be a goddess has no doubt yet to bo 
explained by later researches. Anyway the Puranic account 
says that Narasimha killed PIiran 5 n\kasipu, delivered the 
Devas from thraldom, established theism, and gave th.e 
kingdom to Prahlada the son of Hiranyakasipu. Tliereartur 
the relations between the Daityas and Aryans are said to 
have become so amicable that an Aryan sage Sukracarya 
was taken from India to become the spiritual preceptor of the 
Daitya kings. Thus Sukracarya w'as the second Aryan 
missionary who aryanised the Daityas. Naturally with 
Narasitnha and Sukracarya, streams of Aryans must have 
gone to Persia especially when the relations between the 
two countries had become amicable. 

Pei'so-Aryaii Schism 

Prahlada gave up his kingdom on account of his religious 
propensities and his son Bali became king. Bali was the 
most famous and the greatest Daitya king. He vas very 
virtuous and learned. All the Daityas and Dfinavas bowed 
before him. He performed sacrifices according to the Yedas 
under the guidance of Sukracarya. Asura was adnptcMi as 
a name of the gods and the Vedas mention Asura as 
one of the names of the gods. This was a period of [)eac '0 am! 
development. The Devas, Daityas, Garudas, Nu,gas, Aryans 
were all at peace. A joint maritime expedition was arranged 
by the Daitj^as, Devas and Nagas with the help of Xaccha- 
pas. One does not know where these Kacehapas lived. 
The similarity of name with Ivnsyapas and Kaspii i>v 
Kaspios is great. Anyway the ships were built nc‘ar tlic 
mountain Mandiacal where timber could be found in abun- 
dance. Probably it was ^solllewhere on the southern slopes 
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of tho Himailayas on the sliores of the then existing Gangetie 
sea. Many ships were built and the expedition lasted several 
years during whioh many valuable things were obtained. When 
the time for division came the Devas kept ail the best thing's 
for themselves, gave a few to the Nagas, and ignored the 
Daityas, The Daityas under Bali fought for their right but 
they were in the country of the Devas far away from home 
and unprepared for the fight and so were defeated, and es- 
caped to their country with difficulty. There Bali prepared 
for another trial of fortune and attacked the Devas with a 
large army, xho Devas were badly defeated and lost their 
country to Bali. The Devas again appear to have appealed 
to the Aryans, but the Aryans were on friendly terms with 
the Daityas also, and so instead of a militax'y expedition a 
great sage Vauiana appears to have gone to plead with the 
Daitya king for the freedom of the Devas. When lie arrived 
at the Daitya capital, king Bali was engaged in a Vedic 
sacrifice. A discourse followed and the king Bali was so pleased 
with the erudition of Vamana that he promised to grant any 
boon that Vamana might ask, Bali made the promise against 
the advice of his preceptor Sukracarya, who saw through 
the design of Vamana. But Bali refused to retract his word. 
The fated happened. Vamana asked the whole of his empire 
and Bali cheerfully gave it. Now occurred a most painful 
thing, Bali had become a subject of Vamana by his own gift 
and so Vamana ordered him to be bound up and deported to 
the country of the Nagas to make things safe for the Devas. 
This was too much. The Devas themselves pleaded for Bali, 
the Daityas protested, the Persian Aiyans led by ^ukra- 
carya protested, but sage Vamana was inexorable. He is said 
to have even punished Suki’acarya by deiiriving him of his 
one eye (or probably his post as the teacher of kings while 
he still remained a teacher of the Perso- Aryans). The real 
fault was of the Devas, but Bali was penalised for his goodness. 
This appears to have caused that schism, which history 
notes, between the Indo-Aryans and the Perso-Aryans who 
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were naturally sympathetic towards the Daityas amongst 
whom they had so long been living. 

King Bali and God BeU Bali or Baal 

But Yamana did not treat Bali harshly. He himself 
lived with Bali in the Naga country, gave h'nn the higlier 
esoteric teaching of spiritualism till Bali was recognised as a 
Devarsi or a sage of the Devas like Narada. Besides Narad a 
and Bali there are few other Devarsis in Indian literature. 
Yamana himself did not rule Kyrcania but gave the kingdom 
to the descendants of Bali. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that Bel 
is the national god of Babylonia and Baal of the Phoenicians 
(Renoufs Outlines of General History). About the Maya 
civilization of America also Dr. Thomas Gann, while carrying 
on excavations on the site of the city Chichen Itza the capital 
city of the Mayas, found shrines dedicated to god Bali. 
(Scientific American, February, 1926, pp. 81, 85). That 
king Bali was great, good and godlike is borne out by Hindu 
literature and one would not wonder if he should, centuries 
after, be transformed into a god. The Assyrians or the empire 
of Asur, the Babylonians or the empire of the devotees of 
Baal or Bali appear to have been the later editions of Daityo- 
Aryans of Persia. 


The Mayas of America 

About Mayas also there is a controversy whether their 
civilization Tivent from India or developed inde[)ondeiitly in 
America. It ranges round the Copan sculptures of ilonduras. 
Professor G. E. Smith considers the sculptures to re- 
present elephants and explains in detail the channel through 
which the Mayan civilization came to America from India 
(Scientific American, January, 1926, p. 11). But if Baal 
is the same as Bali then Mayan civilization ought to be more 
akin to the Assyrian and Babylonian civilizations. Its toinl^s as 
shown in Chichen Itza appear to have a pyramidal sliape. 
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The pyramidal temple towers of Babylonia are well-known. 
Its script also is known to be hieroglyphic which v/onld point 
towards some affinity wdtli Babylonia and Egypt. The early 
Babylonian script also is said to liaTe been hieroglyphic. 
There is another significant clue from the Puranas. One Maya 
Danava is said to live in Patala or the nether-world. The 
word Maya again is not the name of a single individual but 
denotes a number of Danava kings of Patala. These Mayas 
had continued intercourse with India. They were great 
builders. They built cities and palaces for Havana in 
the time of Sri Bamacandra of Bamayana, and then 
centuries later they built a palace for king Yudhisthira. 
Indeed it would appear that this second Maya was a 
descendant of the great Maya Danava, and he came to live 
in India from America, for he begged to be spared when 
Arjuna burnt the forest of Khaixlavaprastha wdiere the Maya 
Danava was living. The former Maya married his daughter 
Mandodari to Bavana, king of Laiika. If this is to be be- 
lieved then it is possible that the Mayas might have originally 
gone from Persia to America through China and Cambodia, 
a channel very nearly the one suggested by Prof. Smith, but 
centuries later parties of them returned to India and some 
of them might have gone further west to Egypt. 

The Egyptian Branch 

About Egypt it is a very noteworthy fact that the first 
mortal king of Egypt is Menes and the next king his son is 
Attithos whose son is Kenekenes. They’ appear after the 
deluge, the pre-deluge history being unknown. In India the 
first king after the deluge is Vaivasvata Maiiu who is suc- 
ceeded by his son Iksvaku whose son is Kuikch (Manual 
of Ancient Plistory by Bawlinson). The similarity is again 
striking. If Mayas came to India after the deluge in the 
times of Bavana and Yudhisthira and then went west to Egypt 
they could certainly have taken the traditions of Manu and 
Iksvaku, these Mayas carried Daityo-Aryan .culture to 
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America and Egypt, and this culture must have ])een varied 
by local tribes in different places. It is also possible that the 
Egyptian culture went directly from A.ssyria and Babylonia 
without the intervention of the Mayas. Tlie traditions also 
point to this direction (Bible). It is said that the ancient 
script of Babylonia was hieroglyphic which later changed 
to cuneiform characters, but it should be remembered tliat 
the emigrants must have been aware, though very imper- 
fectly, of the traditions of Mauu, Iksvakii, Kuikcli, etc. This 
condition would be satisfied by a Maya colonisation as tliey 
passed through India long after the deluge. In this connec- 
tion it is also interesting to note that to tlie time of the first 
Egyptian clyansty belongs the great statute of Sphinx 
with the body of a lion and the head of a man, representing 
the Sun-god. The Indian Manu, Iksvaku and their descen- 
dants also are said to be of the Solar dynasty, and the shape 
of the Sun-god Sphinx probably combines the traditions of 
Narasimha ^The tiger man” who first began the Aryanisation 
of the Daityas and the Solar derivation of tlic Iksvfbku 
family. In Egypt again we find that the other name of tlie 
Sun-god is Boalpeora, thus king Bali of the Puranas, when 
deified, appears to have become a god of all the nations 
of Daitya origin : the Babylonians, Mayas, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians. Indeed it is said that Baal worship came to 
distinguish all those Semitic religions which did not have 
a Jewish origin. Tiie Mayas, the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tians were great builders wdth a cliaraeteristic pyramidal 
form. Another common characteristic of tliese nations appoar.s 
to be serpent worship and human sacrifice. Excavations in 
the Maya capital Chichen Itza are bringing out remains c»f 
girl-victims, the Egyptian sculptures indicating tlie rite of 
human sacrifice are well-knowm, and so is the liuman sacrifice 
of Babylonia. In Puranas also the Asuras are crediteil with 
slight regard for human life. Another nation of the same 
Kasyapa or Kaspii parentage, the Nagas have to this day 
the custom of human sacrifice in the Naga villages in Assam 
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in British India, and the British Indian Government is tr^dng 
10 abolish this horrible rite. Indeed it is probable that the 
idea of animal and human sacrifice in Aryan culturej was 
taken from the contact of these cultures in certain Yedic 
hymns. Scholars point out that the Sunalisepa Sukta oi the 
Kg-veda does not at all mention any sacrifice ot human being, 
but when the same hymn comes to be amplified in the 
Brahmana a story of human sacrifice is spun round ib and 
the same story is repeated in the Eainaya^a with material 
alterations, showing the imaginative character of the story. 
Ill any case, the tact, that in the Eg-vedic hjunn there is 
not the slightest suggestion of the sacrifice, tends to indicate, 
that there was a time when the Eg-vedic culture was foreign 
to it. 


Dravidians and Sumer/aus 

Another common characteristic appeal’s to have been the 
hieroglyphic script in ancient times of all the Kaspii from 
the Devas to the Egyptians and Mayas, but the Devas do 
not appear to have shared the other custom of human sacri- 
fice. We have read before of the great fight between the 
Daityas and the Devas in the country of the Devas them- 
selves when the latter cheated the former of their spoils of 
the maritime expeditious. In this fight the Daityas were 
defeated and escaped to their country with difficulty. The 
Mayas were driven to the south-east and America, while 
king Bali came back to his country to prepare for another 
war. Another event of world-wide importance took place 
at tlie same time. There were three Daityas, Malin, Sumalin, 
and Maly a vat. They were brothers. Malin was killed in the 
battle, and Sumalin and Malyavat were forced to flee from 
the country and are said to have gone to Ceylon or Lanka 
but were driven from that place also and are said to have 
gone to Patala or uether-world. It appears that Patala 
then meant not one country but several countries just aa 
now the New World and Old World signify groups of- 
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countries. The Mayas and the Sumalins both went to 
Patala but they went to widely different countries. The 
next that we hear of these Sumalins in the Puranic history 
is after the deluge when one Sumalin Daitya conies 
from Patala and married his daughter to the sage Yrsa- 
parvan who begets on hei’ the great Ravaiia and his 
brothers. Pavajia with the help of Sumalin conquers 
Lanka or Ceylon and makes it the centre of the Paksasa 
power. Previous to Ravana’s conquests Lanka was in- 
habited by the Yaksas. Who these Yaksas were we shall 
see later on, but it is interesting to note here that the 
prefix Ra is the name of the Sun-god of the Egyptians and 
probably has some original Daitya origin. It is possible that 
the new invador amalgamated with the original Yaksas and 
distinguished the new nation as Raksas or those Yaksas who 
believed in god Ra. This is the probable reason, because Ravana 
was the grandson of Sumalin who was admittedly a Daitya. The 
word Raksasa later came to have a sinister meaning amongst 
the Aryans because these new people emerging after the 
flood were the great opponents of the Aryan culture. 
The Raksasas believed in a host of deities. To them the 
nature- worship of the Aryans was a sacrilege and they always 
made it a point to interrupt the Yajhas or the sacrifices of 
the Aryans. While the Aryans sacrificed with scented objects, 
Soma and Pire, the Raksasas sacrificed animal and human 
beings. They would spoil the Aryan rites by throwing 
blood, bones and other such objects. Before appearing as 
Raksasas the Sumalins lived in Patala for a long time, and 
it appears that there their old Daityo- Aryan culture was 
modifi.ed by local influence. Still they were groat builders, 
great fighters, very learned and were said to know even 
magic. Ravana is said to be a scholar of the Vedas. Those 
Sumali Raksasas are identified b}’’ scholars with the ancient 
Dravidians. One great reason for this is that the present 
language of the Dravidians is Tamil. In India Tamil is 
found in Mysore, along the Eastern and Western coast of 
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the Peninsula. In Ceylon Tamil is said to be in a very 
pure form still. The Patala of the Suinalins was probably 
the Inclianic continent now submerged. There is a tradi- 
tion amoi^g the Tamil people that they originalh' came from 
the south. This tradition hnrinoiiises with the emergence 
of the Siiinaliiis from the south after the deluge which was 
probably the cause ot their migration. From the south 
these Sumali Raksasas spread to the north along the coasts 
and even reached the Gangetic plain where they were found 
in the days of Sri Ramacandra; the hero of the Epic 
Ramayana. In Sindh and Baluchistan also they appear 
to have spread where they left their traces. Recent 
excavations in these provinces have brought to light 
inscriptions and clay pottery similar to those of the Sume- 
rian finds. The Indian traditions definitely record the 
expansion of these Suinalins or Suinelians from the south 
to the north, and it is probable that going further to the 
north-west they became the Sumerians of early history 
as at present known. They spread over the Gangetic plain 
and other provinces as is shown from the mingling of blood 
apparent in the bulk of the present day Indians. 

Azerbijati and Aryabijam 

The story of the deluge as given in the Puraiias is interest- 
ing as it throws an interesting light on the other problem 
of world history. The broad outlines of the account of this 
deluge deducible from the different Puranas indicate that the 
deluge took place at the end of the Caksusa Mauvantara when 
king Satyavrata was informed by one Matsya that a huge 
deluge was going to come. Matsya means fish and the poet 
has described the informant as a real fish, but in reality it was 
a human being of the Matsya tribe just as ISTagas were. Even 
in the time of the Mahabbarata there was the Matsya king 
Virata in whose service the Pa:adavas remained for sometime. 
The Matsya messenger told the Aryan king about the coming 
deluge and informed him that he had brought boats which 
I. Ht Q., MARCH, 1927 6 
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“were built by the Devas with great labour®® (Matsya 
Parana). It appears that some great uprising in the Hima- 
layas was imminent, and the Devas anticipating sent a 
messenger to their friends the Aryans to apprise them of 
the danger and to advise them to move at least their iinpoi’- 
tant persons and things to a safer place. It is significant 
that they were to proceed by boats and not over the moun- 
tains. Probably even then the Devas did not like tlie Aryans 
to come into their country in large nuni];ors or the centre 
of disturbance being somewhere in the Himalayas it might 
liave been considered unsafe to go that way. Whatever the 
reason, the Aryan king took with him the seven Psis or 
sages, books, vegetables, animals, etc. and sailed for a new 
land guided by the Matsya. 

The modern Azerbijaii or Sanskrit Aryabijam “the seed 
of Aryans’® is considered by some to be the ancient home 
of Aryans. What is more likely is that probably that is 
the country where the seed of Arj^an culture and civilization, 
and people found refuge at the time of the Deluge. The 
former Aryan emigrants to Persia and Hyrcania were already 
thereabout. Although the treatment of king Bali had 
divided them into two camps, still there were old connections 
and relations of blood and culture which must have induced 
them to give the Indo- Aryans shelter at that time of 
clanger. Moreover the power of the Devas was in the 
ascendant. Thirdly, it is possible that Azerbijan was at 
the time the country of the Matsyas, for there is a st(ny 
that then the Yedas were stolen by a Daitya Hayagriva ; the 
Matsya king killed him in battle and recovered the 
This he did probably because the Aryans were hi.s guests. 
HoNvever, it w^as the name Azerbijan which suggests very much 
that the seed of Aryan culture was protected there at that 
time of danger. When the danger was over the Aryan king 
returned, founded a new city in the newly' obtained laud, be- 
came the law-giver of the present period as Vaivasvata Mann. 
Prom him the lines of kings have been given in a coimeclod way 
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ill tlie Piiranas. Now the age of this great flood is, accord- 
ing to modern geological research, somewhere between 35000 
to 25000 B.C. Whether this be true or whether farther research 
will extend or shorten this period, it can be said that before 
this Manu’s or Noah’s flood there liacl been three contem- 
porary civilizations of the Bevas, Daityas and Danavas, and 
A.ryans, and that Aryans x\ryanised tlie others. 

Negro civilization 

There was a fourth civilization wdiicli though exist- 
ing at the time was not known to the Aryans. This 
was the Negro civilization existing in the Indianic continent 
which included the modern Deccan Plateau and wrxs connec- 
ted with Africa, These people appear to have become 
known to Aryans wdieii the Deccan plateau xvas joined with 
Northern India after the flood. This also does not appear 
to have been done all at once. At flrst probably some land 
in the modern Gangetic plain emerged and later developed 
into what it is now% while the Rajputana sea became very 
shallow and then ultimately dried up. About this there is 
a tradition, — B/si Agastya drank up the sea and ordered the 
Vindhya mountains to keep low till he should i*eturn from 
his journey to the south. In non-poetic language it would 
mean that when tlie Rajputcina sea practically dried up, its 
waters having passed on to the present Arabian Sea, the sage 
Agastya crossed to Deccan over the Vindliyas. In course 
of time he was followed by other Aryan sages who did the 
work of Aryanising the inhabitants of the Deccan. There is 
no account of any conflict between these inhabitants and the 
Aryans ; they were rather the friends of Aryans in the 
struggle against the Sumali Kaksasas who arrived in Ceylon 
and Southern India from the south when the southern Indian 
continent was submerged by the deluge. Probably the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Lanka also were Daityas as Yaksa was 
a Daitya chief of king Bali. But traces of Negroes as 
the early inhabitants are still found in both Ceylon and 
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Soutlierii India (Indian Historical Quarterly, March 1926, — 
A Short History of Ceylon). Yaksas went with Kuvera into 
Ceylon and were in turn conquered by Suinali king Kavaiia 
who founded the Raksasa culture as said above. 

In the Ramayana about 17 nations of these people 

are counted in Southern India. The}^ were nil nainecl after 
some animal, and the poet has described tlieir actions as 
if they were animals, but in reality they were liunnin beings 
with those animals as their totemic signs. They talk and act 
like men. Thej^' have kingdoms and constitutions. The kin^- 
of Kiskindha had divided his adtninistration into eight 
departments with a minister at the head of eaeli. 

In the battle with Ravana while at places they are 

described poetically as fighting with their nails and teeth 
to suit their being called monkeys, yet at other places they 
are expressly said to possess weapons. The great achieve- 
ment of Rainacandra in the Epic is not so much the 
killing of Rava33.a as the bringing within the Aryan 
fold all the nations of the south, not so much by fighting 
against them, as by attracting them with the purity of his 
life. He made the Sumalis also better civilized and fit to 
give rise later on to the great Sumerian civilization. By the 
time of the second epic Mahabharata this work was completed. 
All these nations appear to have adopted not only Aryan 

culture but also Aryan names and Aryan ancestry. But 
even then there are found some cases of tho.se who though 
Aryanised still retained their distinct nationality such as the 
subjects of Jambavat who married his daughter to jSri Krsna 
(Jambavat is described as a bear). If he had been a real bear 
he could not have married his daughter to the human hero 
Sri Krsna. 


The Post-deluge movements 

It is noteworthy that in this account the Deluge forms a 
landm.ark separating two eras having different significatice 
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in the history of the world, in the pre-deluge period the 
Aryans of the Punjab came into contact with the Devas and 
Daityas, and Aryanised both, and established Aryan colonies 
in Persia. This period also saw the great Daitya-deva 
war which ultimately disintegrated the Daityas and sent 
them in all directions in the west and to the submerged 
Indianic continent in the south carrying with \ hem the Daitya- 
aryan culture. In different climes they developed the Maya 
and Sumali civilizations. Then after the Deluge came a new 
world-movement of emigration. The Mayas and Sumalis 
appear in India, Sumerians begin a new history in western 
Asia, and the Egyptians in Egypt. The Devas with their tradi- 
tional seclusion remained confined to their celestial empire. 
But the third great nation of antiquity the Aryans were not 
unaffected by this movement. In the North and North-west 
they had already Aryanised the Devas and the Daityas. The 
change brought by the Deluge in tlie configuration of land 
was the joining of the Punjab the old Aryan home to the 
Deccan plateau, and a new movement of Aryan expansion to 
the south began. All 'ancient’ historiefs begin centuries 
after tlie Deluge, but they find civilizations ready made which 
must have had a history behind them. That is the previous 
history which has been attempted to draw out above on 
the basis of ancient Hindu literature, and it appears to explain 
the world movements which prepared the stage for the post- 
deluge period. This period is important as it brought the 
Aryans into contact with the Negroes of Southern India. 
Before this great Deluge there was, the geologists think, 
a large continent joining what is now Southern India with 
Africa on the one side and Australia on the other, while 
Southern India is said to have been separated from the Punjab 
by Rajputana and Gangetic plain seas and hence the 
presence of the Negro element in Southern India. 
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A7%tiquiiy of ArycDf. dvili. 'gallon 

The great obieetion to this account would be made that it 
represents the Punjab as the original home of the Aryans and 
places Aryans earlier than even the Sumerians. That the 
Aryan civilization was anterior to the Sumerian can now bo 
scarcely doubted. Some well-known European scholars also 
lean to this view (Scientific American, Jan., 1926 — Inscription 
of Ur). Indeed the very word Sumerian appears to have 
an ikryan origin. The fact that the first kings of the various 
nations of antiquity have names very similar to Manu again 
indicates prior existence of some common tradition. Thus 
the Lydian Manis, Phrygian Manis, Cretan Minos, the 
German Mannus all appear to be counterparts of the Indian 
Manu of the post-deluge period as indicated above. This 
is an account which is gradually finding confirmation in 
inscription such as the most recent one’ of Ur and the 
history of other nations. The peculiarity of Aryan civilization 
was its spirituality, philosophy and religion and this they gave 
to the other contemporary civilizations of Devas, Daityas and 
Negroes of Southern India, and the Daityas were instrument- 
al in spreading the Aryan culture far and wide throng) i 
their extensive migrations and seafaring habits. These other 
nations, wdiile they took religion and philosophy from the 
Allans, gave them their material arts. In this connection the 
Aryans appear to have been indebted most to the Devas, who 
appear to have taught the manufacture and use of wonderful 
weapons, and such other things. Thus though the Aryans 
were anterior to Sumerians and Egyptians, there were otlier 
great civilizations even then. 

As to the home of the Aryans if the geological view of 
the Rajputaua sea and the flood so beautifully confirmed is 
correct the Punjab is necessarily the home of the Aryans. If 
the Puraiiic traditions can anticipate these geological researches 
there is no reason to doubt its other account of the Devas 
and Daityas, specially when that account explains many obs- 
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cure points in the accounts of other nations. When the 
Punjab was suiTOunded on the North-west by high mouii- 
tains with Yirile nations having high civilization, and on 
the South by seas, the Aryans could have developed their 
culture iiidependeiitlyj and originally alone. The Dasyus of 
the llg-veda are not pre-Aryan Dravidians, but as is suggested 
by Dr, Abinash Chandra Das, those tribes of the Aryans 
themselves who could not develop with equal rapidity with 
the progressing ones. The Dravidians came ages later. 
Amongst the Dravidians also there are tribes in different 
stages of development even now ; some of their descendants in 
India are savage tribes while others are civilised. The 
same thing could be possible of the Aryans. This is yet an 
unbroken ground hiding numerous treasures. I respectfully 
present this account to scholars for their valued criticism which 
will be very helpful in future labours. If it be successful 
to draw their attention to this most interesting field of 
research, my labours will be amply rewarded. 


JwALA Prasad Singhal 



Ancient South Indian Gold Coinage 

When we examine the system of coinage of ancient India 
we find that the Soutli Indian system presents a peculiar 
feature. From the coins that have been discovered as 
treasure trove we find that the South Indian coins are entirely 
different from those of the North, and gold coins of the 
smallest denomination appeared to have been in issue to a 
large extent. Gold coins weighing 5 to 6 grains, and f, and 
% grains and having some sort of design on both sides in 
some eases and on one side only in othei's were issued. They 
are so small that it is very difficult to handle them. Gene- 
rally coins were used in order to get the necessaries of life, 
to obtain things that we had not on hand, for fines levied by 
kings, for free gifts, for daksi^as in religious ceremonies and 
such other purposes. If these small coins had been intended 
for purchasing household articles, etc. the people of the time 
would have found it very difficult to preserve and handle 
them. They would have chosen bigger coins in baser metals, 
such as, silver or copper. When we read the law codes com- 
posed by Mann and Yajnavalkya we learn that the fines 
imposed by kings were paid by Karsapanas which \vere 
coins in copper. So these small coins must have been issued 
for a different purpose. We shall now find what was their 
object in issuing such small coins. 

In all Aryan household, religious ceremonies played a 
very important part and no ceremony could be conducted 
without the payment of daksinas to the ofificiating priests. It 
was also enjoined that such daksinas should be given in gold 
as silver was considered inauspicious. In all Vedic ceremonies 
daksinas were given by means of gold pellets known by the 
name of Soania, When coinage was introduced these Svaruas 
were replaced by coins. There is a passage in the Krsna 
Yajurveda (1. 5. 1) from which we gather that it was very 
inauspicious to give silver as dak^ina. 
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The story runs thus ; ‘'There was a battle between the 
Devas and the Asuras. The Devas became victorious and 
deposited with Agni (God of Fire) for safety the treasures and 
precious stones which they got from Asuras. They did so 
in the hope of using them when they were in need. But 
Agni wanted to appropriate the whole lot for himself and so 
ran away with them. The Devas came to know of this, began 
to pursue, caught hold of him and beat him severely. Agni 
wept when he could not bear the beatings of the Devas. The 
tears that fell from his eyes became silver. As silver was 
the outcome of tears it was considered inauspicious to give it 
as daksina on auspicious occasions. If anyone were to give 
silver as daksina in any sacrifice his house will be visited by 
an inauspicious event within a period of one year.” 

As Vedas forbid giving away silver it became a matter 
of necessity to give away gold in all religious ceremonies. 
Thus religion played a great part in determining the coinage 
of the country. The kings of old had in their ministers very 
profound Sanskrit scholars. Instances may be cited of 
Hemadri and Vidyaranya. The former was the minister of 
the Yadava kings of Devagiri and the latter of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings. They were all profound scholars and they 
very likely influenced the kings to issue gold coins for the 
benefit of the people. Kings had mints and there was a 
separate establishment for minting coins. In order that gold 
might be accessible both to the rich and the poor, coins of 
small denominations of -g-, ^ fanams were minted and 

made available to people to enable them to use them in 
religious ceremonials. 

We had four gold pellets called ‘Sakkaraipanams’ which 
were given as daksinas on Sraddha occasions but these 
pellets were taken back from the guests by compensating 
them by the contemplated amount. Unfortunately these 
have been lost now. 


I. PI. Q., MARCH, 1927 
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These coins that have been discovered are described below : 

1 Ganga Fcmams — This was issued by the kings oi Kalinga- 

nagara. 

Ohve 7 'se. Caparisoned bull standing, facing the leil with 
a crescent of the moon above. 

Fever se. Same 14. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 3, 

One^eiglitli fanams. 

Obverse. Same. 

Meverse. Same. 

W. 0. 75 ; S. 0. 2. 

2 Ilcitsya Fa^iams — These were issued by the chiefs of thai 

name who were ruling the country comprising the 
district of Vizagapatam. 

Obverse, Two fishes. 

Fever se. Same. 12. 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 35. 

Matsya Quarter fanams. 

Obverse, Two fishes. 

Reverse, Same 5. 

W. 1. 25 ; S. 0. 25. 

3 Old Fanams — Found as treasure trove in Trichino[;o]y 

and Tinnevelly districts. 

Obverse. Figure like the letter U with a dot inside 
and with tJie Sun and the Moon on either side. Some 
peculiar design made up of lines and dots. TIio whole 
may be taken to represent a crude form of Krdi. 
Reverse, 12 dots arranged in 3 rows of 1 each and 
straight lines ; one straight line at right angles the 
other. The Sun and the Moon on either side. 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 4. 

4 Firaraya Fanams — There are IG varieties of these and 

they were found as treasure trove in the districts of 
Coimbatoie, North Kanara, Kistiia, Chingelput; 
Ciiddappahj Tanjore, Godavari, Madura, North Areot, 
Soutli Arcoi, Malabar, Salem, Nellore, and Uoorg. 
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Olver,^e. The letter U with soiiie other symhok. 
Reverse, 12 dots with some other fioTire. 

W. 5. 6 ; S. 0. 3 to 0. 4. 

5 Gariida Fancmis — 

Obverse, A flying Garada. 

Reverse, A figure resembling the Vaisnavite castemark. 
W. 5. 6 ; S. 0. 8 to 0. 4. 

6 Nctmam Femams, 

Obverse, Vaisnavite castemark. 

Reverse, In some cases it is blank ; in some a legend 
not read. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 2 to 0, 3. 

7 Ohola Fanems — Issued by Kiilottuhga Chola I. 

Obverse^ in Tamil script and Regnal year. 

Reverse. Tiger, bow, and other indistinct marks. 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 4. 

8 Reddi Fanams, 

Obverse. Bull eouohant with the Sun and the Moon 
above with a few dots. 

Reverse, Elephant goad, coiled whip, and the Sun and 
the Moon. 

W. 5. 25 ; S, 0. 25. 

Do. Quarter femams. 

Obverse. do. 

Reverse. do. 

W. 2, 5 ; S. 0. 2. 

9 South Indian Fanams, 

Obverse, Devanagari legend ^I^ata'*\ ^Fradhana,” 
Reverse. Blank. 

W. 2. 25 ; S. 0. 2. 

10 Do. 

Obverse. Visnu standing. 

Reverse, Man and a lamp. 

' W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 27. 
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South Indian Quarter janams. 

Diverse^ Peculiar figure made u[) of linos. 

Reverse. A circle and an angle made up of li ios an.l 
dots. 

W, 1. 5 ; S. 0. 2. 

11 Anantaraman Fanaras — Issued b}'' the kinirs of Travan- 


12 


13 


14 


core. 

Obverse, A floral design. 

Reverse. 12 dots representing the signs of the zodiac 
with some liiics. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 3. 

Aiiantaraman Saif Fanams,. 

Diverse. do. 

Reverse. do. 

W. 2. 5 ; S. 0. 22. 


Bagger Fanams. 

Diverse, Dagger. 

Reverse, Heart-shaped device, 12 dots, tlie Sun cand the 
Moon. 

W. 5 to 5. 25 ; S. 0. 25 to 0. 4. 


Sivaji —Issued by Sivaji. 

Diverse. ^'Chatra’' ) t - - 

'Tati'' j Devanagan. 

Reverse. ‘‘Vi” 1 t -n 

“Raja” j Revanagan 

AV. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 2. 


15 


Ramaraya Fanams — Issued by Hama Raja 
sou of Sivaji. 

Diverse, Rude figure of the kino\ 

o c • 


Reverse. “Rama’’ 
"Rau’' 


j' In Dev anagari. 


the 


second 


AV. 5. 25 ; S. 3. 25 to 0. 3. 

I roin all these it is clear that the kings of old 
issued coins even in tlie lowest denomination. AV'hile the 
fanams weiglied 5 grains wdiich would then have cost 4 annas, 
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-Jth and ftli of tlioBe \roiild have cost ^na anna and holf an 
anna respectively. 

Even the hlogliul emperors, Aurangzeb, Jaliander Shah, 
Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Shah, Alimad Shah, x\-lamgir II 
and Shah Alam II striiek Ya,rahas and Half Varnhns and 
Half Fanams in the mints c-stablislied at GaTXi, Imtiyaz- 
GARH, Tadpatri,^ and Guddappah. These issues are peculiar 
to South India and were not struck for use in Northern 
India. These should evidently have been struck to satisfy the 
needs of the South Indian people. 

Half Fanams. 

Obverse. Name of the Emperor. 

Reverse, The name of the Mint, town and x^ear (A.H.) 
W. 2. 5 ; S. 0. 2. 


R. Srinivasa Raghava Avyangar 


Method of postering walls for painting 
( Sudhalepavidhanam ) 

This is an old booklet connected wdth ^^Fresco Painting’' 
which was so much in vogue in India from the Buddhist 
period. The booklet contains only 46 slokas in anustubh 
metre. I got the manuscript from Tazaman Sankararow 
Tantri. There was a Malayalam commentary also appended 
to the work. The work treats of the preparation of materials 
for, and the method of fresco-painting on, the walls of 
temples, Gopurams, palaces and other permanent structures of 
public interest and utility. It can be divided into three 
parts, the first describing the method of plastering the 

I A paper on this new mint will appear in the Numismatic Supple- 
ment to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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walls before painting, the second sho'sving the way liow 
to prepare the several colours for painting, and t,h.e thiivl 
explaining the process of painting the walls. Tlie booklet 
will be of interest to those who wish to revive the old art 
which is about to disappear. A free English rendering of the 
substance is also appended to the text for wider [>ubIieation. 

Now I shall describe the method of [dasteriiig the walls 
(Sudha-lepa), on which pictures are to be painted. Cunnarn 
(Sudha) is the powder obtained by burning conch, mother 
of pearl or shell. Take the powder and drench it with a 
solution of molasses and a decoction of Jth the quantity of 
small peas (mudga). Add quarter part sand with unripe 
plantain-fruits, boiled and beaten well into pulp. Put this 
mixture into wooden dug-outs, wherein it should be kept 
for two months, mixing the same daily. At the end of two 
mouths, take the mixture in small quantities and, placing the 
same on a granite-slab, sprinkle solution of molasses on it 
and grind it into paste soft as butter. 

In the meantime, level the wall well and smootlien its 
surface. Take a piece of cocoanut and with one end cut 
square and well beaten into a brush. Dip the beaten end of 
the brush into the solution of molasses and rub tlie solution 
on the wall. Leave the wall, after the application of the 
solution, undisturbed for 12 hours and then plaster the same 
with the mortar prepared as abowe. 

Level the plaster by means of trow-el of convenient size 
made of copper, pewter, iron or wood. Care should be taken 
that the surface does nowhere protrude or fail in. When 
levelling is over, the surface should be rubbed witli cold water 
by means of the trunk-brush. Whitewash the surface when 
it gets dry. But no whitewashing is required for painting 
on a wooden surface. Such surface needs only bo levelled 
and smoothened before applying colours. 

Here I shall describe the method of colour-painting and 
tlie manufactui'e and blending of the various colours. White, 
yellow, red, black and blue are the primary colours, while 
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the rest are all mixtures of two or more oi them. The white 
paint to be used for whitewashing the walls just before 
painting is manufactured in the following inanner. First of 
all, powder as finely as possible conch, mother of pearl, shell, 
or chalk. Put this tiiie powder in a mortar of wood not 
liable to discolour or of granite according to convenience. 
Mix and pound it well into paste, treating the same with th i 
milk of the tender cocoanut. Dissolve the paste in warm 
water and when well-dissolved, filter and allow the solution 
to precipitate the white paint. Whitewash the wall with 
this paint before the pictures are painted on them. 

To make the outlines of the pictures of different objects, 
a pencil of the following materials should be inaufactured. 
The pencil is called kittalehhaul and is iminufcictiired by 
mixing powdered tiles and powdered cowdung (the former in 
a lesser and the latter in a greater proportion) with a quantity 
of Tulasi leaves and grinding the whole well into a soft paste, 
then take small quantities of the paste and roll them into thin 
round sticks, 2|- to 3^- inches long. Draw roughly on the 
whitewashed surface the several objects as deva, upadeva, 
man, beast, bird, tree, creeper, mountain, ocean, etc. fixing 
there images, as seen or heard or read from books, well 
in your mind. Wherever wrong lines fall, efface the same 
by rubbing the lines with unbleached cloth, and rewrite 
afterwards. Outlines being finished, take a piece of Pullaraii 
and begin to draw the picture with it. 

The preparation of this Pullaran is as follows : — Collect 
from mountains or riverbeds pltadhcitu (yellow mineral), 
wash the same in cold water and when dry powder the same 
finely. Pour some water into the powder and grind it into 
paste. Take the paste and mix the same in plenty of water 
using a large vessel for the purpose. When the mixture 
has stood for some time, the mud and other matter will 
precipitate and can be thrown off while the surface water can 
be retained. Pour this water again into another vessel and 
allow it to stand for sometime and throw back any more 
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precipitate which the solution may hold. Repeat the process 
several times till you get a clear solution. Rub tlrls solution 
on to ail earthen pot (bhinnamrdbhanda) and dry the pot 
in the sun. Collect raldadliatii- (red mineral) also in the 
same way and treat the same in the above manner. AVlien 
clear, rub that also on to another earthen pot and dry the 
pot in the sun. Then take a lamp (Gingili oil lamp) supplied 
with oil and clean wick, and liglit it under an inverted new 
earthern pot, taking care to see tliat tlie pot lias no crevice.?. 
The soot formed on the inner surface of the pot should then 
be collected, placed in an earthen or other vessel and well 
mixed. Add a quantity of pure water with the soot and 
make it into paste. This paste should be ke[jt in the sun 
and dried. All these three colours sliould tlieii he mixed 
in pure water, and adding Nimhaioya to it, the whole should 
be well beaten and mixed. 

Brushes for drawing pictures are either broad, modiiun 
or pointed, as the case may be. They are 4v, -1 or 3-^- ijiclie.s 
long. The width or thickness at the face sliould be (1 yacas, 
but at the back end it should be only l-tli of the above. The 
form of the brusli may be octagonal or round. The face should 
be bound by a copper band. The broad brush is ])repared 
with the hair about the ears of a calf-buffalo, the mcthiun 
with the hair on the belly of a sheep, and the pointed with 
the hair at the tail of a squirrel. Fit in thtrsc hairs at the 
copper band of the brush and fix them there by the aid of 
lac or yarn-thread. Each colour should have three such 
brushes. There should he three brushes each uudor broad, 
medium and pointed quality. They can be named broad- 
broad, broad- medium, broad-pointed and so on for two kinds 
also. That will make nine brushes in all for each colour. 

AppljT' iMadliatu with medium brush and draw the ]>icturo 
effacing all unnecessary marks by unbleached cloth, but 
taking care that the lines of the kittalekhani is left there 
in tact. Apply the other colours with the broad brush. 
All protrusions and depressions as also the roundness of 
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objects should be shown by means of less or more colour. 
Make the painting beautiful by regular ligiits and shades. 
Wherever the yellow, black or red colour is lightly applied, 
mark their extremities by pointed brushes steeped in lamp- 
black. Where finger-nails or other white objects are to be 
shown, just scrap the paint in that portion by ineans of a 
sharp knife or other instrujnent, and thus paint the walls 
wherever necessary. 

Harih 

1 Atba vaksye sudhalepavidhim bhittau visesatali / 

Dagdhva saiikhadikam kasthai scurnitam yat sudha 

hi sa // 

2 Sudhacunaacaturthamsamudgakvathajalaih saha / 
Gudatoyena samsincet taccuniam balukanvitam // 

3 Balukanarn pramauam hi sudhaturyamsaman(l)atati / 
Krsanupakvakadaliphalapistah ca yojayet // 

4 Dro]3.yam ksiptvatha saminardya gate rnasadvaye [punaji] / 
P(v)esayed drsadi ksiptva drsada gudavariiia // 

5 Navanitam ivayati yavat tavat supesayet / 

Atha kudyadikam samyak samsoddhya sarnatara nayet // 

6 Nalikeratvacam agraih susuksmam sithilikrtaih / 

Saktva gudajalair yate dinardhe tarn vilepayet // 

7 Lohena daruna vadaii darvin nirmaj^a buddhitati j 
Tadakaravisaladi sarvam acintya bhedatah // 

8 Taddarviprsthabhagena nimnonnatavivarjitam / 

Liptva pistasudham samyak suddhatoyena lepayet // 

9 Nalikeratvacalipya suddhatoyena sosa 3 ^et / 

Suske tasinin varnalepah kar^^as citrartham eva hi // 

10 Phalakadau taksanena snigdhe varnam vilepayet / 
Sudhaiepo na kartavyas citrartham phalakadisu // 

11 Atha vaksyami samksepab sarvesam varnalepanam / 
Samskrtih ca visesena tesam yogam tathaiva ca // 

12 Sitavarnam pitavarnam raktavarnah ca kajjalam / 

Etani suddhavarnani syarnavarnan. ca vai punah // 

13 Kudyadau dhavalam varnam purvam eva samalikliet j 
Saiikhasuktyadikam vatha sitam nirdvStha cur^ayet jj 
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14 ^aikotakatvaca. vatha ketakiliastafco ’pi va / 

Yatha suigdhataraip tatha [iiirbyadi] lepa;peL // 

15 Sudhacurnani niksip^-a garte caul uk hale ’fchava / 

PivSt'Va \ounaIi punali saniyak niiisaleua uaibaiaatih /'/' 

IG IVerabalathalodena siktva sainpcsii^^ot piinrd.i / 

Taju [vim] iLsnafcoyeiia .samyagalodya gaulaycl ;/ 

17 Punah pnrvoktania.rgej.ia kiidye saiplepaiyet 
Evani dliavalifce bhitlaii phalake va- likliet Lp- ia '/ 

18 Pu rail'll ostaefiniena. saskagomayacrirnakaii / 
Talasllalasammisrarn yojayet pesraiitale // 

19 Pistva tena vidhayasii slosiyet kittalekhiiiim / 

r t y ilkaram tathayame dvi try amblioddvyaiig id. a. t m i kfi m 

20 Devaa va. inanujilu va[pi]mrgau viliamgamaidtatna,] 1 
Latavrksadikila vatha iiagan va saganXu api // 

21 Srofciabliyam vatha iietrabliyam maiiasa vablia nisei tan ; 
Alikliet kittalekhinya samyak smrtva punah punah // 

22 Yatra leklia gata vaniam tatra tan in-ivavasasa / 
Saminarjya samyag ahkluNi tactadakaram unnayul; ; 

23 Atlni dhc'Uuu jiltavarnaii giriiiadyadisainbhavaii / 

Adaya suddliatuyona sarnksalyadaii vicurn'iyet 

2-.I Maiidain kificic chilaprstlie pesayitva viiuilya oa / 
Siid<lliatoyair niahri[)a.tre muhrirtain parieiilnyel 

25 Tadurddhvamsam saratoyam adhah paiikavivarjitain 
Patrant (To viniksipy^a punah kiiryad ainiiin vldhiiu . 

26 Evani punah punah krtva y^avaii iiirinalata Idi.-iicfc / 
Taksarani bhiunamrJbliande munchiin fllipya sosavut 

27 Evaiii eva samanlya raktadhatun a’pi knimriL / 
Nirinaliitve .samutpaime sosayred bliinnainrdgdiat o ;/ 

28 Atha tailaui ^ainasicya varddhainaiicoeliavartika’n /; 
AHipyasya. prajvale dlpo ghataiu adaya inriiniayaiu / 

2U Suskagoinayacurnena [sammrjyadamasym] vai j 

Taddipopari nicehidrani'.sammukliarn vinyaset punah // 

'■>0 Taddipa&h'khav’a jatakajjalani tadglialodare / 

Alagn;im sainy^ag adaya mrdgha(ib<l.ra vilijp;i_y<d. :j 

ol ^Siuidlia lo;rcna .saniymkuim sinsayet piuiar jXta[)n / 

-kdaL li'ay'ain punur ymktya iiimbatny'eiia niarday^ei // 
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32 RAktadhatiirasam pitadha-turasail na vai piiiinh j 
Aiodya patre niksipya nP-va JinadhlaGi pnjiali // 

33 Tadurckliivaipsaiii inaliap-iGre inandaiii asieya S( 3 sayet / 
Mrdo'hate suddlinye dhunan punarapy ekaTtaoriret //' 

34 Yaruaniritram syaraadhatum siiddhato^’ejia pesayct / 
pLiiiah kapitthaniiwasatojLiih sammardya Sixsayet // 

3 .) Lekhaau trlvidha- jii-^ya stliula suksnia ca niadliyama / 
TaddanclanirUuiinaLram va Tiskambham sadyavam 

sinrtam // 

36 lEukkhe prstlie badastarasani asta'^raip vfitha vartulam / 
Krfcva^:(r(i viiiyaseo cliaiiknip galbeiia yavaiaatfaka.n / 

37 Sfchrilayiini Vcitsakamobtliaia ajodarabhavam vare / 
Cikrcdapucchaip suksinayaiu roman}^ acliiyrv yalnar-ah jj 

38 Tantiina klksaya vatlia dancklgrakrbasaiikusii / 

Eaddhva. tii lekhaiilip saiiiyak nrabivarnani tridhfi 

tridlia // 

39 Akrtya ca tridha. sfcliula stiksipa laadhya punas tatlia / 
Prat^-^ekarp nava sa eaivam prafcivarnaip tu lekhani / 

40 Atha madhyainalekliinya pitadhaturasena tu / 
Kittarekhabaliirbhag© likliitva vyaktam ainbaraik jj 

41 Maijjayet kittarekbaiitam punas tarn vyaktam alikhet ’/ 
Raktadliatarasenatha sarvani suvyaktam alikhefc jj 

42 Punar varpani vinyasya iekhinya sthulaya. tatha j 
Niskalaukam punas tatra nimuoniiatavisesakan // 

43 Syamojjvalatvabhedena kuryat sarvam manoliaram j 

Tatha, parus^^'amardavan 

44 Vin^'clsakramabhedeiia kuryat sarvam manoharam jj 
Yatrojjvale pltavarno syamas tatrapi ioliitidi j 

45 Pranfce kajjalavaniena suksmayii sanalikhet sudlilh jj 
Kshurena tikspadliarena tatkarmmapatur ahjasfl j 

46 Samnirjeii nikhamdini eitrara evaip samacarefc jj 
Subham astu // 


V. V, Sharma 



Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{Translated from the German version of A. ScJiicfncy 
with addiiio 7 ial notes) 

[The History of Buddhism hi India written by the icarned Tibetan 
Lama Taranatha (fl. latter quarter of the i6th and early part of 
the 17th century a.C.) deservedly occupies a high place in the liist('>ry 
of the expansion of Indian Buddhism. Notwithstanding its adinittcd 
defects consisting mainly in a fanciful setting of history and gcograph}' 
and an extraordinary proneness to faith in miracles, it is a vast store- 
house of Buddhist legends and traditions. It passes under review 
the whole epoch from the time of king Ajata-satrii to that of tlie 
Sena kings of Bengal, and numerous are the allusions it makes to the 
great- figures and centres of the Buddhist faith. Its value has been 
recognised by the frequent references made to it by Western scholars 
ever since it was first made accessible in a Euirpean language. 

It is now more than half a century since the Russian aiul the 
German versions of Taranatha’s work made their appearance almost 
simultaneously in print. The enormous advance made in every brancli 
of Buddhist studies during the interval is too patent a fact to require 
mention. We have therefore thought it desirable to present to the 
readers of the Indian Historical Quarterly an English transla- 
tion History of Buddhism in India from the German and t(» 

supplement it with our notes wdiere necessary. 

To thp Russian Academy of Sciences \vc nw'c our sincere acknow- 
ledgments for its kindness in permitting iis to make the ])rcsent 
translation. Our thanks are also due to Prof. Theridoie Stcheibat‘^ky 
for his help in this connection. — Tr.] 


SCHIEFNER’S FOREWORD 

In the first volume of his work upon Buddhism, Prof, Wa.ssiljcw has 
repeatedly noticed the History of Buddhism in India written by 
Taranatha, and he has given specially on pp. qgf. a short summary of 
this work. These notices made it desirable that the whole work should 
be published. Therefore in the year 1868 I edited the Tibetan text on 
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the basis of four manuscripts v/nich were at my disposal and as I 
remarked in the foreword to the text edited by me,! derived great benefit 
from the Russian translation placed at my disposal by Prof. Wassiljew 
which was to appear simultaneously with the present German version. 
Already on the 9th April, 1866 Prof. Wassiljew had presented this 
translation to the Academy, but different other works whicri he had to 
edit for the benefit of his audience in the local University and specially 
his Chinese Dictionary, retarded its printing so that it could be 
brought to an end only during the last eight months. Through this 
circumstance it was possible for me to add as an appendix to the 
present German translation — of which the printing was finished before 
the end of a year — most of the notes which Prof. Wassiljew contributed 
out of the rich store of his knowledge of the Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhist literature in the course of printing of his own translation. 

Taranatha gives at the end of his work the 34th year of his 
life as the time when his work was finished ; it is the ^^earth- 
monkey -year” ^ corresponding to the year 1608 according to the 
Christian reckoning ; the year of his birth was therefore the ‘hvood-pig- 
year’' (1573). Both these dates arc found mentioned in the chronological 
table of the work Kalpastivjhm, Since the nctice of his birth is 
limited shortly to ^‘Jo-nang Taranatha Keen-snjingh,’* the following 
remarks may be made for the elucidation of Prof. Wassiljew’s 
Preface. To the different schools which were thrown into the back- 
ground with the appearance of the Yellow Caps (or Yellow Church ^ 


1 The Tibetans have evolved their chronological system from 
those of India and China. The\^ have adopted the Indian method of 
calculation by sixty-year cycle and twelve-year cycle, denoting the 
year of the twelve-year cycle by the Zodiacal beast of the year. From 
the Chinese system they have borrowed the five elements, wood, fire, 
earth, iron and water. For denoting a particular year they tag on to the 
elements of the Chinese system a Zodiacal beast of the Indian system. 
See Waddell’s Lhasa and Us Mysteries, App. I, pp. 449-450. — Tr. 

[In the present version our own notes are always distinguished as 
above]. 

2 The monks of this church wore Yellow coloured hats and girdles 
in order to distinguish themselves from the monks of the older conserva- 
tive church, who used Red capi and girdles (while the Boils used 
Black caps), — Tr. 
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— Gelugpa) founded by Trfon-kha-pa^ belonged likewise to the schocu «)[ 
Jo-nang ; it derived its name from the place Jomnnang where stood a 
monastery in which a certain Dolbupa, having separated liimself from 
the Saskyas'^, found his refuge. In his woik called tlie Ocean of the 
True Seme of the M ountam-teachmg he based the teaching uf 
this school upon a particular form (essentially another form) of 
nothingness. Although Tsofi-kha-pa along with one of liis 
immediate disciples and the disciple of that flisciplc had heard of 
the Kalacakra and the Paramita, the teaching of the special form 
of nothingness was rejected by the Yellow Caps. Alter the time of 
Tsofi kha-pa, Kiin-dga-groI-mtschog''*‘ and ^peciaIiy his re-incarnation 
Taranatha propagated the Jonang teaching.’" There was founded the 
monastery ;'Tag-^stan-phiin-tshogs-gling, images were setup and wooden 
blocks were incised for the printing of most of the Jo-nang works. 
When the ruler of Riii Spung, called Karm-^stan-i’kjong-rzTvang-po, 
came forward as the protector of this teaching, its popularity greatly 
increased. But when his power came to an end, the fifth Dalai Lama, 
after the death of Taranatha, annexed the Jo-nang monastery' to the 
school of Yellow Caps, and the wmoden blocks were sealed np so that at 


Born 1493, died 1566. 

1 T.sori-kha- pa (1368-1419) was a reformer of Tibetan Budflhism. 
He adopted as far as possible the monastic discipline of Hlnayrtiia 
Buddhism and thoroughly revised the Tibetan Buddhist liturgy. I^'or 
details of his life see Eliot, Hindinsm and BudJhisni, iii, pp. 358-9 ; 
f.A.B.B., 1882, pp. 53-7, 127 j Fluth, Buddliisnms in. dcr fMongolcU ii, 
pp. I75fif ; E.R.E., vii, p. 787. — Tr. 

2 The Sas-kyas were one of the most powerful sects of Tibet, 
Their monastery known also as the Sas-kya monastery was foun<lcd by 
a royal prince of that name at a distance of about 50 miles to 
the north of Mt. Everest, Kublai Khan after his conversion to 
Buddhism by the abbot of this monastery conferred upon him (usually 
known as Saskya Pandita) the temporal ruiersliip ck' W. Tibet. The 
abbots of this monastery wielded great influence, bc)th political and 
religious, over the whole of Tibet from 1270 to 1340. ICliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism^ iii, p. 354 j E, R, E., vii, s.v., Lamaism. — Tr. 

3 Jo-nang is a sub-sect of the Sas-kya.s, another being Ngr>r-[)a. 
E.R.E.i vii, p. 78 8. — Tr. 
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present of the Jonarg school on}\- two works of Taranatha are known, 
viz. Sadhana and History of Buddhism, .- 

To the above information, which Prof, Wassiijew ha^, drawn from 
the history of Tibetan schools, he acids from the same work 
the following passage : “In Khalkha Prince (Khan) Usiitai founded 
the monastery Erdeni Towo, after he had met the third Dalai Lama, 
The son of his grandson Tiishijetu Khan was the re-incarnation 
^e-^^tsLin-dam-pa <^lo-<55ang-/'stan-pai-?'gyal-?//tshan, the glory of Khalkha. 
who received great honour from the Manchu emperor (Kanghi) : 
he founded the monastery Ri-vo-^/ge- rgias-^iing and the series of his 
incarnations continued still further/' 

Now as far as the history of Buddhism written by Taranatha is 
concerned, it appears from the plan of the work as well as from the 
casual remarks of the author that we have to deal with a mere com- 
pilation. Besides the Indian works which he himself mentions, he also 
makes use of indigenous works. When the separate volumes of the 
Tanjur with its numerous historical notices are properly investigated, it 
will be easy to trace back to their sources the numerous stereotyped 
passages which are found about individual occurrences in the work of 
Taranatha as well as of other later writers. Probably one may succeed 
also in reconstructing a number of Indian and other names in their 
true forms or at least in finding out the origin of the present corrupted 
forms. In the Index I have printed in brackets the names and 
Indian words occurring in Taranatha’s Tibetan text in order to 
distinguish them from words authenticated from some other source 
or gained through retranslation. As the latter cannot always be relied 
on, I have marked the doubtful cases with an asterisk. Sanskrit offers 
different probable forms for the Tibetan words, as for instance. 


The Sumbum of ^Long-;"dol-<^lama (see Wassiljew, Histori- 
cal & Philosophical Bulletin, vol. XI, Melanges Asiatiqiie, II, p. 354), 
which is really called Ngag-tA’ang < 51 o-^sang comprises briefly both 
works. We observe also in the same place the full name Kun-dgs.^- 
Aiiing-po ( = Aiiandagarbha), and where the series of re-incarnations 
since the time of Sakyamuni are told, Malla Mahabala opens the 
series in which Jo-nang Taranatha ,or Kun-^ga'-^njing-po is the 
1 6th. In the Tanjur we find the name Taranatha as well as 
/fun-d/ga'-i-njing-po. In vol. lu of the Sutra he is mentioned several 
times as translator, according to Jonang, as well as with the epithet. 
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I have retranslated Devendrabuddld, while in Tanjur it is Surendra- 
bodhi^' ; in the place of Buddhadis, a form which occurs in \Vassilje\\\s 
huddhism{^, 20 ^), the form Buddhapaksa which also occurs in the same 
work (p. 56) is perhaps the right one^ it is probably an epithet derived 
from the ManptUrlmTilatantra, so also are the names Dharmika, 
Yog'in, etc. 

For ‘Kala’ the synonym can well be pul, the Chinese prefer for 

it the word ‘iMecaka’ whiclr name I have restored as Krsnacarinf and 
whicli name is found in the later Tibetan works in the form Kalacar\'a : 
on the other hand Taranfitha’s Krsnaraja appears to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the word Kalihga. It is difficult to decide 
whether the Jayabhadra or the Jinabhadra has the greater probability. 
Instead of Visrutadeva, the later Tibetans use Vikhyatadeva (Thob 
jigj vol. Ill, p. 244). If after all I have written in the translation 
dihaiigala,’ I have retained the form which occurs in all Tibetan works. 
To be frank there are many strange forms, e.g. ^Vikramalasila’ 
instead of ‘Vikramasilad ‘Bharadhvaja’, instead of ‘Bharadvaja’, and 
so on. 

As we cannot alwaj's depend upon the different forms i^f single 
names, I have in the translation, wherever practicable, put them in a 
better form than what the manuscripts offer. The chrmirhogical 
account is also in an evil condition. Vcr\' gladly I would have 
complied with the wishes of those who had desired a synchronistic 
table as a supplement to the translation, if such a one could have 
been produced with ease. A greater evil is that in the chronological 
account prophecies in the j\[a'7ijubr~vmTdaianira have been mo.stly 
admitted as the end and basis of chronology. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings Taranatlud> work, although 
it is not suited to be a sure guide for the histor}' <4 Buddhistic regions 
in India, furnishes the occasion for further rcsoarchcs through its 
numerous, though often short, notes on some celebrities of Buddhism 
and their mass of legends. Perhaps one 'may succeed in collect- 
ing the works of Bhatagati, Indradatta and K.semendrabhadra men- 
tioned by Taranritha or at least in gathering accurate information about 
them. Even if this should not come to pass, occasion may be found 


A similar fluctuation is found between the names Nagabuddhi 
and Xilgabodhi, Indrabhuti and Iiidrabodhi. 
t Also Nalacariii at p. 2J'6. 
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for elucidating what is as yet little known and for finding out what is 
unknown about the rich 13uddhi-^t htJi ature that is contained in the 
Kanjur as well as the Tanjur and tlie diiTerent vs-orks to Vv’hich the 
notes to this translation refer, rda}- yoin^.g energy be found nos-c-s- 
ing the requisite means and perseverance to follow up this task. 

St. Petersburg, 27 May (8 June), 1869. 

SCillLi-NLK 


INTRODUCTION 

Treasure of wishes of the necessary named distinct ex- 
planations OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE MINE OF TIAmNESS, 
THE GEM OF EXCELLENT TEACHING WAS PROPAGATED IN aRYADESA.^ 
Om, salvation to living creatures ! distinct explanations of the 
manner in which the mine of happiness, the gem of excellent teaching- 
adorned with resplendent fortune, was propagated in Aryadesa, and the 
treasure ol wishes of the necessary things was known.- Adoration be to 
the Buddha along with his sons and disciples !-* I bow clown to the chief 
hermit, the head-cloudf that came from the domain of beings to the 
domain of gods, that is adorned with the marks and signs of the rain- 
bow and sends down the soft nectar-rain of deeds. Here also those versed 
in the year-books and antique lore, when arranging the stories of Arya- 
desa, recognise in the drying up of their skill the basis of their poverty 
just like the poor man in the presence of goods exhibited for sale. As I 


The most distinguished followers of Buddha and the most 
renowned Lamas are thus called. 

t Literally in Tibetan ^‘before the king of hermits, the first of 
clouds,” so that Munindra and Meghendra may be compared with each 
other, 

1 More accurately “The holy and precious religion, how it 
flourished in the Aryadesa clearl}' explained, which is therefore called 
Ratnacintamani” — Tr. 

2 Better, “The holy and precious religion decorated by the glory, 
ho it wflourished in Aryadesa, clearly explained, which is called Ratna- 
cintamani.” — Tr. 

1 . H. Q., March, 1927 


9 
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have noticed along with some other sclioiars many serious mistakes in 
the explanation of sources of the teaching, I have prepared in brief this 
arrangcinent of stories capable of removing mistakes for the beneht of 
others. 

Here are the contents of the pri’''cipal facts. In tb.e liric of 
king Ksemadarsin there arc four, namely. Subfih.u, Sudbanu, hlahendra, 
and Camasa 5 in the line of of Asoka four: k'igata'^oka, Vna-uua, 
Nanda and Mahapadma ■ from the line of Can. Ira came forth 1 lari', 
Aksa-, Java-, Nema-, Ph-aiji-, Bhajisa-. and .Saki' with tlie ^ubjcnnotl 
(affix') Candra. Tlicreafter Candragupta. Bindusilra ai^d hi^ replujw 
SrTcandra are named. To (tiie names) Dharma, Karma, \'rk'a. X^igamni. 
Kama, Siiiiha, Bala, Yimala, Gopi and Lalita also, Candra is annexed 
at the end. if Bindusrira is not counted in the list, there arc 19 with 
the name Candra. Of these Aksacandra, Jayacandra, Dharmr,- 
candra, Karmacandra, Vigamacandra, Kamacandra and Vimala- 
candra are known as the seven Candras, with the addition of Cr.ndra- 
gupta, Gopicandra and Lalitacandra tliey arc celebrated ns ti.e 
ten Candras. Descending from the Pfda liiie : Goprda, Deva-. Kru^a-, 
Dharma-, Vana-, Mahi-, Maha-, ►'Srestha-, Bheya-, Xeya-, Amra-, llristi-, 
Rama-, Yaksa-, all with the affix Pala, are fourteen in the Pa la iii Ccage. 
The kings Agnidatta, Kaniska, Laksasva, (fandanapTiIa, Srihar.sa, Sd.i, 
Udayana, Gaudavardhana. Kanika and Tnruska, the S,''d-:amaliil- 
sammata, Bucldhapaksa, Gambhirapaksa, Cala, ('akulhiruva. 
Visnu, Simha, Bharsa, Paucama-Siiuha, Ih-asanna, Pradit\M, 

Mahasena, Mahfisfdcyabala, these stand single. Masuraksita. f'anaha, 
Samupala, Santipaia, stand singly in the Pala hhic, Lava, Kasa, Manila, 
Rathika are the four Sena^. in the South appeared iudvahci ami the 
other different kingdoms Sukla, Candrakyjbha, Sfdivah.ana, Mahefa, 
Ksemahkara, Manoratha, Bhoga.subala, Candrasena, Ksemahkara- 
siinha. Vyaghra, Budha, Buddha.suc.i , Sanmukha, Sagara, 

Vikrama, Ujjayana, Srestha, Mahendra, Devaraja, Visva, Sisu^ 
Pratapa. In the South appeared the fulhnving Brahmana’. 
Balamiti a, Kagakctu, 'Vardhaniala, Oaggari, Kum.ii’aiiauda, 

IMatikumaiaj Bhadrananda, Danabhadia, Lru’ikade\a, Jhihubhu i i, 
Madhayamati ; the.^c are tlie old MaliaekiA'as. As the hdluwcJs 
of the victorious teachers are generally known the fidhaving .seven 
I}er.son.s, Madhyantika c.-unting as the eighth, Cttara, Ya-as, p. 
Kfnsyapa, Sanavasa, Mahaloma, Maliatyaga, Xandiii, DlmrmaM-esUun 
Parsvika. A.svagupta, Nanda are the Arhants protecting the teaching. 
Uttara, Ka.syapa, SammatTya, Mahi.T.saka, Dh.armagupta,, Suvai>a, 
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Vat'^lputrRva. Tamrasatiya, BaliuSni ti ya, Bharmottara, Avan taka. Jeta- 
vanlya, Sthavira, Dhaianati-rita, Vasubanr'au, Glio^aka, Srilabha, 
Biiddhadeva, Kumaralabha, Vamana, Kiiiylla, Sankara, Sai'igha- 
vardbana, Sambhuti, are the disciples of the great Bhadantas/'*' Jaya, 
Sujaya, Kaiyana, Siddha, Adarpa, Raghava, Yasikn, Panini, Kuiaia, 
Bhadra, Vararuci, Sudra., Kiilika, jMudgaragomin, Sankarn, Dhar- 
mika, Mahavirya, Suvisnu, Madhu, Supramadhu, the second 
Vararuci, Kasijata, Canaka and Va^unetra, Sahkig Brhaspati, 
IMaksika, Vasunaga, Bhadrapalita, Purna, Purnabhadra, these are the 
great Brahmanas lionoured for the teaching. 

The Aryas of I\Iahayana teaching are not mentioned in this list 
since they are generally well known but they will be men- 
tioned in the course of this history. The six jewels of JainbudvJpa 
have a great celebrity. Sura, Raliula, Gunaprabha, Dharmapala are 
called the four great ones, Santideva and Candragomin are praised 
by the learned as the two miracle-performing Acaryas. The designa- 
tion of the two most excellent ones is unknown in India. The 
designation of the six Jewels and of the two most excellent ones 
is kr:own through the Tibetan. Jnaiiapada, Dlpaiikarabhadra, 
Laiikajayabhadra, Sridhara, Bhavabhadra, Bhavyakirti, Lilavajra, 
Durjayacandra, Samayavajra, Tathagataraksita, Bodhibhadra, 
Kam'^laraksita, — these twelve are the Tantracaryas of Vikramasila. 
Thereafter came the six Door-pandits and different Acaryas of the 
secret teaching. 

Keeping the above well in mind one will easily understand the 
history set forth below through its entanglements. 

While the genealogy of the kings before the entrance of our teacher, 
the fully enlightened Buddha, into the world can be obtained credibly 
according to circumstances from the Vinaya., the Abhiniskramanasiitra 
and partly from the Lalitavistara and other works, the series of kings, 
rsis, etc. who lived at the time of Satyayuga, Tretayuga and the 
Kaliyuga are here not put into writing from the works of Tlrthikas, 
since these, although many in number, are partly mixed up with 
untruth and may not be simply believed, and as no connection with 

* According to Wassiljew the renowned persons of Buddhist 
hierarchy during the time of Mahayana ’were called Bhadantas ; 
they stand among the Arhats but must be directors and founders of 
schools, propagators of the teaching and authors of w^orks ; cf. how- 
ever Burnouf, Introduction ft Phistoire dii buddhisme Indian, p. 567. 
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the history of the excellent law exists and no requisites for the 
thoroughly pure design are evident. But if one asks for the works of 
their teachers, these are the liharata with more than loocoo slokas, 
Ramayana consisting of 100,000 slokas, the i 6 Puranas in moic than 
I go, 000 slokas, the poetry Raghiiva;psa in S6,ooo slokas, etc. Merc are 
only explained the histoiies of the things wliicli refer to the teaching 
of the Teacher. 


The Eamayana of Yalmlki mentions two Koso-las 


The- country of Kosala or modern Oudh is well-known to historians. 
In the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa it has been described as Uttara-Ko'^ala. 
In canto 6, the 71st sloka runs as follows : — 




I 

II 


Again in the gth canto, si. r we have 


spFr^m^FRcTt ^ iR %ct: h 

The very word Uttara Kosala suggests the existence of another 
Kosala towards the southern side of India. We do hear of a country or 
kingdom by the name of Daksina Kosala or MahfiKosalu. This kingdom 
has been recorded simply as Kosala in the Allahabad Pillar Tnscri[)tion 
of Samudra Gupta amongst the kingdoms of Daksinapatha. I quote 
below a line from the original text : — 


Samudra Gupta subdued the Kosala country of king M ahendra,'^ 

P'rom the above it is evident that the Maha Kosala or Daksina Kosala 
country was known as only without any particular attribute of 

‘Maha’ or ‘'Daksina,’ This is also supported by several copper-plate 
grants of the kings of Kosala. 


f Nothing is known about this king. In a few ctdns of Kumara- 
g'Hpta (Allan, B.IM.C., pp. 6i-62;, no. 190-9) is found inscribed on 
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The earliest grant is that of Mahasiva Tivaradeva^ the supreme 
Lord of (the country of) Kosala. The charters of this king are in the 
box-headed characters and they were issued from Sripura, modern 
Sirpur, on the bank of the Mahanadr, 37 miles noiih east of Raipur, 
the Hd. qrs. of the Chhattisgarh Division in C.P. 

Line 19 of the Baloda plates of Tivaradeva reads : — 


f cm: 1 


While the seal of the same king bears the following : — 


W wi’Tt II 

(Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 294.) 

[Tliis seal is circular and has a figure of Garuda, facing full-front, 
depicted with the head of a man and the body of a bird, with his 
wings expanded, with apparently human arms hanging down between 
the wings and the feet, and with a serpent with expanded hood, stand- 
ing up in front of and over each shoulder ; on the proper right of this, 
a cakra or discus, the emblem of Visnu and on the proper left, a 
Baihkka or conch-shell ; in the lower part a flora) device.” Below is 
the above quoted lege?id in two lines.] 

The date of Tivaradeva is roughly about A. D. 800, although 
according to some historians, the age of the box-headed characters 
falls between 5th and 6th. centuries A. D. 

The first 10 hlokas of the Sarakho copper-plate inscription^ of the 
Haihaya prince Ratnadeva II of Ratnapura, dated Cedi era 880, are 
found reproduced in the Amoda copper-plate charters, dated Cedi years 
900 and 905 (Two Copper-plate Charters of the Haihaya king Prthvideva 
II of the Cedi years 900 and 905— I. H. Q., vol. I, no. 3). In the 
lOth sloka, king Ratnadeva II has been described as the ‘^ornament 
of the entire Kosala khigdomP The sloka is as follows ; — 

From the time of Samudragupta down to the iitli century A. D, 


one side, and on some coins of the same king 

(Ibid., pp. 73-74, no. 219-25) is inscribed. Do these refer to the 

I These plates are in possession of the Chatisgarh Ganarava— - 
Pracarak Mandah, Rilaspur, C.P. Hitavad (Nagpur) April i, 1926. p, 3, 
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the kingdom with its capitals and was called 

We have got enough iiiscriptional evidence to prove tins. 

In the Rama}- ana of Valmiki we find that DaSarallia invites one 
Bhanunit.t who is stated as ihe king of Kosala to join his sacrifice. 
This Bhanumat was, I believe, the lord of Daksina Kosala or ATah.I 
Kosala. 

I n 

cTsn i ^^r^rrf^qfh* 3 jt 1 1 

Rfimayana, I, 13, vs. 25, 26. 

^‘You must also bring Dasarathahs friend Rompada, the king of Anga. 
You yourself invite bhanumat, the ki‘-g of Kosala and the learned and 
valiant king of ]\Iagadha.” 

The Ramayana of Valmtki mentions two Kokalasy the Uttara Kosala 
or Oudh^ and the Dak.sina Kosala or modern Chattisgarh. 

Now a few words about the use of the name Southern Ko.sala. 
The Kosala country of Tivardeva is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as 
Southern Kosala- (BeaFs Life of HiuenTsang, book IV, pi) 134 - 35 ). 

During his visit a Ksatriya king was reigning there. I linen Tsang 
does not give us the name of the king nor of the then capital of 
‘‘Southern Kosala’\ We are therefore unable to say whether the capital 
was k^rlpura (modern Sirpur in the Raipur Disk, C. Ih) or IshadravatT 
(modern Bhandak in the Chanda Dist., C P.). We are further told that 
in the 2nd century A. D, king SadvLiha (So-tc-po-ho) tlie Lord of 
Southern Kosala, excavated for Nagarjuna a rock-temple. This cave- 
dwelling was hewn in a mountain called “Po-Iu-mo lo-ki-Ii" i. e. 

r wteft t 

1 1 y 1 1 

^ m l^l^cTT li^il 

Rfimayanna, 1 , 5 , v.s. 5, (X 

2 Hiuen Tsang says : — Going north-west from this (Kalinga) 
about iSoo li wc came to Southern Kosala. The king is of the K.sattri 3 ’a 
caste. He deeply reverences the law of Buddha, and is wl- 11 affected 
towards learning and the arts. There are 100 SanghSrfimas here, 
and 10,000 priests, There are a great number of heretics who live 
intermixed with the population, and al.so Deva temples. Not far to 
the south is an old Saiigharama. By the side of it is a slTlfi built 
by Asoka Raj. In old days Tathagata exhibited gr<-at spiritual 
changes in this place and over came the heretics. 
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Bhramaragiri, the mountain cf the Black bee (Diirga'i, Hiuen Tsang 
says : — Afterwards Nagarjuna Bodhisattva dwelt here (old sahgharama 
by the side of which was a stupa built b}^ Asoka). At that time 
the king of the country was named Sadvaha" {So~to-po’-/w) ; he highly 
esteemed Nagarjuna. and abundantly supplied all his wants. 

At this time Deva Bodhisattva came from the country of 
to seek to discuss on some (religious) questions. Coming to the doer 
he requested permission to pa'^s through. The gate-keeper announced 
him • on this Nagarjuna recognised the man and hlled a dish with 
water and told a disciple to show it to him. 

Deva seeing the water, without speaking, cast a needle into it. 
The disciple then brought it back. 

Nagarjuna having seen it wa.s full of joy and said : “This water so 
bright and full is the symbol of my character (qualities). That man 
who has come and thrown a needle into it has done so to show that 
he can investigate these to the bottom. If such be the man, I can 
discuss with him on the dark and mysterious doctrines of religion, 
and he may hand down the light (lamp).’' He immediately caused 
him to be brought in, and having seated him, they entered on mutual 
conversation, as pleasant and agreeable as the fish finds the water 
to be. 

Then Nagarjuna said, ‘T am now old and worn out ; does the pure 
shining orb of wisdom reside with you” (i. e. are you able to succeed 
me as a teacher) ? 

Deva, rising and reverently bowdng at the feet of Nagarjuna, said, 
Although your servant is of small ability yet he will venture to hand 
down your loving instructions.” 

During the 7th. century A. D. the country of 'Southern Kosala’ 
boasted of possessing learned Brahmanas : — 

In this country there was a Brahmana who was skilled in explaining 


I Who this king was is not certain. He is said to have reigned 
over Hhing-tity which may simply mean India. He was surnamed 
Shi-yen-to-kia (Sindhuka ?). Was he a Pallava f and was Alamana 
where Nagarjuna knew him, the same as ‘'Aramana’ or the Coronumdel 
Coast, between Cola and Kalinga ? Be that as it may, we know 
that Nagarjuna was so closely acquainted with the king that he sent 
him a friendly letter exhorting him to morality of life and religious 
conduct. Beal’s Life of H. T., Intro., pp. xx, xxi. 
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the treatise called ; the Master of the Law remained here 

a month and some day, and read (with Imn) the 

Whether the country of SadvZiha is mentioned in the Ikiddhist litera- 
ture of the time, simply as ‘Kosala’ or ‘Southern or Maha Kosala’ is not 
properly known. 

The Gunji Buddhist Inscription* gives us the name of a king named 
Kumara Vasanta. Gunji is in the Sakti Feudatory State which may be 
called the very heart of Chattisgarh. The record is assigned by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar to the first century a.D. It is not known whether 
this inscription contains the name of the country or kingdom over 
which king Kumara Vasanta ruled. 

L. P. Pandeya Sakma 


I Gunji is 14 miles from Sakti, the Head qrs. of a P'cudatory state 
of the same name, on the B. N. Ry. Near this village is a si)ring 
known as ^'Daiiiau DalirUP and on a rock there this inscri[)tion in 
Brahmi characters has been incised. It consists of two parts, the first of 
which begins with salutation to Bhagavata, and is dated the 15th 
day of the 4th fortnight of Hemanta in the 5th regnal year of a king 
named ^diT Kumara Vasanta, and contains the words Bhagavat<j Usuhlia- 
tithi, the name of a thora Godacha and the name VdsiUiiputa, 

The 2nd part of the inscription is dated on the second day of the 
6th fortnight of Gr7-^ma in the 8th year of Kumara Vasanta’s reign. 

Cousen’s Progress Report, 1904, p. 54 and ‘Inscriptions in C. P, 
and Berar’ by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, p. 168. 



The Kalinga Edict 

The First Separate Edict of Dhauli 
(Also known as the Kaliiiga Provincials’ Edict) 

Of the two separate edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada, it was called 
No. I by Prinsep (JASB.y VII, 438), though Cunningham pointed 
out later on, after discussing the manner in which the)^ had been 
engraved {Cor. Ins. Ind.y I, p. 20), that it should properly be designa- 
ted as the edict No. II. All scholars, including Cunningham himself, 
except Kern (who adopted the suggestion of Cunningham) and 
V. A. Smith, thought it desirable not to disturb the arrangement 
of Prinsep, and we, on our part, consider him perfectly justified in 
calling this edict No. I for other reasons that we shall point out 
towards the end of this discussion. 

This inscription was first discovered by Kittoe in 1837, and was 
first published b)^ Prinsep in 1838 {JASB.y VII, 437-445). It was re- 
edited by Burnouf ( Lotus de la Bonne Loiy pp. 67iff. ), by 
Cunningham in 1877 {Cor. Ins. Ind.y I), by Kern in i88o \JRAS, 
{N.Si)y XII, 37 gff.] and also in Jaark. der Zuyd. Buddh.y lor 
ff.), by Biihler in 1887 {ZDMG., 41, pp. iff., also in English 
m Amaravatiy 114 ff.). It was revised by Senart {Ifis. de Piyadasi^ 
II, 105 ff.). Of the most recent editions we have a transcript in 
Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions of Asoha, part II. pp. 82-88, and transla- 
tions and notes in his Asoha, pp. 323-25 ; translations and notes in 
glossary, in the two volumes of A. C. Woolner’s Asoka Inscriptions 
and Glossary. Then comes the most important edition of the Corpus 
by Hultzsch. 

In dealing with this edict we shall begin with that portion of it 
which contains the real teaching of the sermon. Asoka begins thus : — 
Dehhata hi tupke etam suvihita pi niti (Dh., I, 7-8 ; also Secs. I and 
J of Hultzsch^s Corpus). 

Hultzsch has concluded the sentence in piy taking 7iiii with the 
next sentence, but other scholars like Prinsep and Burnouf (Cunning- 
ham’s Corpusy p. 127), Senart {Ind. Ant.y 1890, p. 84), Biihler {ZDMG.y 
41, p. 3), Kern (while taking niti in the sense of kimti, began 
the next sentence with iyamy [vide JRAS. {N. S.)y XII, p. 386], A. C. 
Woolner {Asokoy Part I, p. 23), Bhandarkar {Inscriptions of Asoha, 
I. II, Q., MARCH, 1937 10 
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Part II, p. 83, and Asoka, p. 323), V. A. Smith {AsoJta, p. 195), have 
ended the sentence with mlz. With m^z closely following sziviliita^ 
it is more proper to take the latter as an adjective of niti in 

the feminine gender than of Uiphe in the plural number. At 

Jaugada the corresponding sentence is read as Dahhntha hi {tziphc) 
hissuvitTi pi. The two letters, which have been read as tuphe, arc 
so indistinct in the impression supplied in Hiiltzsch’s Corpus, and also 
in the cast of the edict in the Indian Museum, that we entertain 
doubt as to the correct reading of the word. Senart is for iiiti, and 
has concluded that this word has been carelessly omitted making 
the text somewhat unintelligible {Ind, Azit., i8go, p. 88, n. 8, 
and p. 95, n. 32). But in order to ^'establish a complete harmony 

between the versions.*’ we find that the word Uiphc is not 

an absolute necessity in this sentence, for, with dnkhaiha taken in 
the imperative mood, the subject may remain understood without 
going against the rules of grammar. The most important word is 
niti, and we ought to see if it can be substituted in the place of tnphe, 
Tupke coming after hi in the Dhauli text naturally suggests itself 
in this place, but we find that the text at Jaugada is very condensed 
here, and though eiani may be omitted for the sake of contraction, 
it does not seem possible that the word niti shcaild be left out making 
the sense incomplete thereby. We, therefore, suggest the substitution 
of niti in the place of tuphe^ to make the sentence complete in every 
respect. In the impression and cast, we find only the traces of two 
upward strokes, but the; three letters tu, pha, and na have all of them 
upward strokes, so ziili here is not an absolute impossibility. Cun- 
ningham read ca ms {Corpus, p. 90) in 1877, and was frjilowed by 
Kern in 1880, who, wdiile adopting the reading of ca me a.s before, 
suggested tuphe in the bracket, and in the Sanskrit rendering of the 
text he substituted yuyain thereby manifesting his preference for tuphe 
[JRA8, {N. S.), XLI, pp. 386, 388). This w'as the first suggestion 
of tuphe in the text, wdiich was afterwards adopted by Senart and 
other scholars. This being the history of the introduction of tuphe, 
we find that it was a guess work, and so may reasonably suspect its 
correctness. We, therefore, assume that whatever word might have 
been written here, it must have been either niti or some other synonym 
of that word, for nowhere at Jaugada we have found the text in 
disagreement with that of Dhauli, at least in sense though not in the 
use of identical words. Moreover, if we take niti with the next sen- 
tence, there must be some word at Jaugada in the corresponding 
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sentence to express the sense indicated by nitz at Dhauli. But by 
comparing the two texts we cannot spare a single word for this purpose. 
Bahuka is not a substitute for niti, for these two words are wide 
apart in sense; besides, it has been used at Jaugada at the beginning 
of the next sentence for the sake of agreement between the two texts, 
as we shall point out presently. We, thus, conclude that niti should 
go with suvihiid at Dhauli, and tuphe must be replaced by a word 
of identical sense at Jaugada^ as is unavoidably necessary for the 
sake of agreement. 

Hultzsch has taken suvihita in the sense of well provided for ” 
or ‘'‘prosperous circumstances^’ {Corpus^ p. 47, n. 6; p. 95, n. ii; 
p. 1 14, n. 4), and niti in the sense of danda-nlti as pointed out by 
Liiders {SPA IV,, 1914, 859). We maintain that the general sense 
of the edict is against the adoption of these kinds. 

Administration of justice” and “prosperous circumstances” are 
too gross in this edict which aims only at moral purification. So, the 
sense of well defined ” (Senart), or “ well established ” (Smith), 
“well laid down” (Bhandarkar), for suvihita, and “moral duties” 
(Senart), or maxim of conduct” (Bhandarkar), for appears to 
be the correct interpretations. The sentence, as modified in these 
ways_, means — 

At Dhauli — “ See to this then, the maxim of conduct also is well 
laid down ” (Bhandarkar). 

At Jaugada — “See to this maxim of conduct which is also well 
laid down.” 

What follows is the explanation of this suvihita niti. 

The next sentence : — • 

lyam eka-ptdise pi athi ye bamdhanam va palikilesam va papunZtti, 
(Dh. Sep., I, 8). 

Bahukaihi {or athi — Buhler)/^^/i eka-munise bamdhanam palikilesam 
pi {or hi — Biihler) papzmatl, (Jau. Sep., I, 4). 

Now, these bamdhanam and palikilesam have been invariably taken 
by all scholars in the sense of imprisonment, harsh treatment 
or torture, etc. It is now our first concern to see in what sense 
these words have been used here. In doing so, let us turn to 
the context in order to ascertain the real significance of the sermon 
contained in this edict. In previous sentences Asoka says that he 
desires the happiness and prosperity of all men both in this world 
and in the next, and he calls upon his officers to grasp this truth 
to its fullest extent. He, then, speaks about the niti or moral conduct 
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that must be observed for this purpose, and introduces the real sermon 
beginning with the sentence under review here. Under these cir- 
cumstances we cannot take niti in the sense of ‘^principle of govern- 
ment”, and bamdhcmam and palikilesam must not be confused with 
“ ordinary imprisonment or torture”. The following considerations 
also support this view. We find that the sermon contained in this 
edict was intended for recitations on Tisya days and on other suitable 
occasions. We also find from the Pillar Edict V that these Tisya 
days, like many others named therein, were held b}' Asoka specially 
auspicious, and so the torture of animals of various kinds was prohibit- 
ed on these days. Therefore, it can be assumed that the sermon 
that was intended for recitations on such occasions must have some- 
thing spiritual (rather of morality) in it, for it is beyond conception 
that the subject of imprisonment and torture of criminals should form 
the basis of a sermon that was considered fit for recitations in solemn 
festivities. We are, moreover, confirmed in this our belief when we find 
that the edict deals with subjects like envy, cruelty and idleness, the 
vices that obstruct spiritual insight. We also cannot but consider the 
question of administrative wisdom here. The king may be very kindly 
disposed, and he may feel for every criminal, but it does not behove 
him to proclaim by edicts through officials and by enforcing recitations 
on solemn occasions that certain criminals should be differently dealt 
with. For, however pious the intention ma}’ be, such acts must en- 
courage the evil-doers and bring about that relaxation of law which 
can on no account be conducive to good government. Officers may 
be secretly instructed to act kindly to criminals, but a general pro- 
clamation of this nature undermines the primary object of law. It 
is not at all possible that Asoka committed such a blunder. We 
shall see presently that we are right in taking this view and that the 
text of the edict itself contains explanations of banidha^iam and 
palikilesam in perfectly clear terms. Suffice it to say at this stage that 
bamdhanam and palikilesam have been used, not in the sense of impri- 
sonment and torture of criminals, but figuratively in tlie sense of the 
bondage of the world anrl sufferings that result from evil passiems and 
bad habits. This passage has been translated by Ilultzsch in the 
following manner: — 

(i ) It happens in the adminLstration (of justice) that a single person 
suffers cither imprisonment or harsh treatment (Ilultz., Ins, of 
Asoka, p. 96). Here II Iz. has begun this sentence with the last word 

of the previous one and made it a compound with ipam forming 
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nitty am {niifarfi) in the locative case. He also considers hahukn a 
substitute of this word in the Jaugada version [Ibid,, p. 96, n. i). 

NoWj though we have elsewhere in this edict nitiyarm at Dhauli ( 1 . 
12) for niti iyam of Jaugada ( 1 . 6), yet we cannot agree to believe that in 
the sentence under review here nitty am is a correct reading. In all the 
impressions of this edict that we have consulted, and also in the cast of 
the edict in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, we find clear traces of four 
letters, and the traces of the third vowel are distinctly visible. 

Hence the correct reading should be niti iyam^ but not 
nitiyam. But we have pointed out that in this edict nitiyam of 
Dhauli has been split up into niti iyam at Jaugada. There can be 
no objection to this sort of change there. N\ti and its adjective iyam 
when compounded form nitiyam, and this in Asokan epigraphy maj- 
be written as nitiyam. The very fact that nitiyam can be split up 
into niti and iyam shows that iyam is an independent word, and so it 
cannot be regarded as a case-ending even in the form nitiyam whose 
further contraction to nityUm is therefore inadmissible. So, in the 
sentence under review here, when we have niti iyam clearly in the 
text, we cannot contract them to nityam in order to come down to 
nityam for forming a locative case. Hence the translation in the 
administration of justice” offered by Hultzsch is not unquestionable. He 
perhaps worked on the suggestions advanced by Senart Ant,, 1890, 
p. 90, n. 6). But we find there that the French savant was in utmost 
difficulty with the explanation of nitiyam, and without suspecting for a 
moment that there may be a spiritual significance he very creditably 
attempted a solution of the problem by philological discussion and 
pointing out possible errors in epigraphy. But more of this hereafter, 

Having thus separated niti and iyam, we believe that the sentence 
begins with iyam. The translation we offer is this : — 

There is such and such an individual (adopted from the rendering 
of Senart) who is bound in worldly ties, or who gets sufferings (due 
to bad passions and habits). 

Now about the interpretation of the word bahuka. The peculiar cons- 
truction of the sentence should be observed in this connection. Iyam 
ekapnlise pi atJii ye {i, e. there is such and such a person who etc.) is 
found in the DhauH version. The wording here clearly signifies that a 
solitary person is not meant, but many of a class of individuals who 
suffer in this way. Now, look at the Jaugada text. It has bahuka 
athi ye eti eka-niunise etc.”, which should be rendered as “There is a 
■class of individuals like such and such a person who suffers ^c,” 
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Bahuka is thus an absolute necessity at Jaugada in order to bring 
out the sense of the corresponding sentence at Dhaiili. We rather 
think that by the use of bahuka at Jaugada the sense of the corres- 
ponding sentence of Dhauli has been cleaily brought forth. 
Readers will find that the Jaugada sentences are in many cases explana- 
tory of the Dhauli versions. Thus bahuka has been used for a class 
of persons, and hence the verb is athi in the singular. At 
Dhauli we have two finite verbs, athi and pZipunatiy but at Jaugada 
we have three, athiy and papunati. It should also be observed 

that both ba)ndhanam and palikilesani are objects of plpimZiii Dhauli, 
and hence we have two conjunctions vd. after each of the words. 13ut at 
Jaugada, bamdhaumn is the object of etiy and palikilesani is the object 
oi pZipunatiy and hence only one conjunction pi (in the ^ensc of ^also’)has 
been used. The two texts are thus in complete agreement here and 
even elsewhere where different words sometimes have been used 
in these two texts. We find that they aim at the same signification 
without im paring the agreement in the least. 

If we take bahuka as an adverb in the sense of frequently, tlien 
we must have the nominative of athi understood in this sentence, a 
construction which is far from satisfactor}^ But the situation improves 
if we take bahuka as a substantive in a collective sense. The word 
bahuka has been used as a substantive in the R. E. XII (Hh., Corpus^ 
p. 22, n. 2). Then again we take the word yc. At Dhauli it has 
eka~pulise for its antecedent. But without an antencejent at Jaugada 
(if we take bahuka as an adverb), the significance ofi’e cannot be under- 
stood. So the construction fails. 

Then we come to the next sentence: — 

AkasmZi tena bamdha?zamtika amne ca — hu jane daviye dukhlvafi. 

(Dh. 9). 

Akasma tena bamdhanamtika . . . 
ca vage baliuke vedayati (Jau., 4-5 ; 

We find that scholars are not in agreement in the translatii'>ns 
that they have offered of this sentence. 

Hultzsch^'lias rendered it as follows: — 

'■In this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him accidentally, while (many) other people continue to suffer^’. 

Here we find that bamdhnanamtika has been taken in tlie sense 
O' ‘'ending imprisonment,' and akasnil in the sense of 'accidentally', but 
no satisfactory explanation was given about the use of the word 
te 7 ;ay though the interpreter admits (p. 96, n. 4) that the proper form 
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would have been tasa in support of the translation offered by him. 
Though in Pali, tena may sometimes be used for tasa^ yet in a sentence 
like the one we are dealing with such use is ungrammatical. 

Biihler has offered the following translation: — 

‘■Then that trouble, which ends with imprisonment, fails upon 
him without any cause, and the other multitude is deeply sorry for 
him’’ (Amaravati, p. 129). 

Here in bamdkanamtika the scholar has adopted the sense of “result- 
ing in imprisonment/^ an idea which is just the opposite of what has 
been adopted by Hultzsch and Senart. 

Now, let us see what Senart has done. He rendered it as follows : — 

•'Be ye there to put an end to an imprisonment, if it hath been 
ordered for no sufficient cause. Again, there are many people who 
suffer” {Ind. Ant.., 1890, pp. 95-96). 

We can mark the idea of ending imprisonment in this translation, 
but we cannot understand how can instrumental tena refer to an 
officer who is not even mentioned in the previous sentence. Besides, 
there are guesses in this translation. 

V. A. Smith adopts the following translation: — 

“When the result is his imprisonment without due cause, many 
other people are deeply grieved” {Asoka, p. 195). 

Here bamdhanamtika has been taken, as by Biihler, in the sense 
of 'resulting in imprisonment’. Tena has perhaps been rendered by 
“his”, the exact word for tasa, which is unjustifiable. 

Bhandarkar has mainly followed Smith. “There it causelessly leads 
to imprisonment or death. Many other people again are intensely 
tortured” (Asoka, p. 323). The sense of tena is not found in this 
translation, but the idea of death is a new introduction. The scholar 
has, however, admitted the difficulty of the passage (p. 325, n. i). 

We have now seen how scholars differ from one another. Let us 
now offer our own : — 

“When this bond of wordly attachment is cut asunder by him all 
on a sudden, his relatives, who are many, are deeply grieved'’ — (on the 
basis of the mixed readings of DhauH and Jaugada). The meaning is 
quite clear. When a person manifests extreme religious zeal by forsak- 
ing his family and turning a recluse, his relatives suffer in conser 
quence. Buddha himself was a sinner in this respect. Mahavira 
followed also the same path. The Ajivikas are mentioned in the edicts, 
and they were a class of recluses of this nature. The Buddhist 
monks were recruited on the same principle, which at a time, w^s 
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followed with so much zeal that Dr. Kern observes — “Those who arc 
wise abandon their children. A man who leaves his poor wife, the 
mother of his child, in order to become a monk, and obstinately 
refuses to take care of her and the child, is held up to the admiration 
of the world as having done something very gratKP^ [Mmiual of hidian 
Buddhism^ p. 69). The reference is to be found in the Thcngatha, 
vs. 301-2. What Asoka means in this sentence under review is that 
he disapproves the conduct of such persons, fcr this reason that the 
action of one man brings sufferings to many. 

An objector will perhaps say that Asoka was a ihiddhist/ so it can 
not be said that he should dissuade persons to become monks in this 
way. 

Here we have taken akasuia in its ordinary sense ‘ suddenl)'.^ 
Then about tena. We have eka-pulise or eka-niuuisc in the previous 
sentence. The text naturally shows that this £cna must have cka- 
pulise for its antecedent. So, the ending of bamdhanani must have 
been done by this eka-pulise. To think of the officer of the state in 
this connection is unwarranted by the text as it stands, fur we have 
eka-munise (such a person) at Jaugada used as a synonym of ekafulisc, 
and hence we need not stick to the sense, ‘officers of the king’. Then 
about bamdhanamtika. We prefer the sense of ‘ending daiiid/ianaohJ 
Here that this is not imprisonment in the prison of the 

king is quite evident by the use of the word tejia before it. A culprit 
putting an end to his imprisonment suddenly, is naturally suggestive of 
his escape from prison by stealth, but since this is not a happy idea, 
attempts have been made to twist the meaning for the sake of an accept- 
able rendering, “(An order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him” requires the introduction of many new elements mentioned 
in the translation, and when this is done accidentally, we must say 
that much has been made of a rare occurrence by noticing the incident 
in the edict in this manner. And when after saying that “many 
other people continue to suffer," the king is supposed ttj Iiave said in 
the next sentence — ‘Tn this case you must strive to <lcal (with all 
of them) impartially,” we must admit that we have reached a deadlock. 
Does it mean that the officers were instructed to release all the prisoners 
because one person happened to be released accidentally ? The idea 
oi impartial dealing in a case like this requires such a proposition, 

i Wo shall discuss later on whether Asoka embraced Buddhism 


or not. 
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fout that cannot be the intention of the king, unless he is desirous 
of putting an end to all sorts of imprisonments in his dominion. We 
refrain from dealing with other translations quoted above by simply 
remarking that if the idea of imprisonment is adopted, there will be 
ro end of difficulties to express the sense of the text. We simply 
note here that this barndhanaintika is intimately connected with 
paliboJha of a subsequent sentence. The sense will be quite clear 
when we come up to that text. 

What is this bamdhanam then ? In religious literature of India this 
word has been extensively used in the spiritual sense and very rarely 
in the sense of imprisonment in the prison of a king. ^ As the edicts 
are mostly on religious subjects, it is quite appropriate to take 
bamdhanar(h in the spiritual sense only. 

We find that in the translation offered by Prinsep, he hinted at 
the idea of ‘^bondage and misery of sin’’ (/ASB„ 1838, p. 443), which, 
if properl}’ developed by subsequent scholars, would have rendered 
the edict more intelligible by this time. But such a valuable sugges- 
tion was rejected, and difficulties began to multiply. We should also 
touch upon the word of the Jaugada text. Any dictionary will 

show that and /me are synonymous terms, and that vage convei’s 
the idea of a multitude of similar things (both animate and inanimate) 
having some sort of family likeness in certain characteristics. It is, 
therefore, quite reasonable to interpret the word here in the sense of 
persons bearing family relationship, for when a man leaves off his 
home and becomes a recluse, it is chiefly his own relatives 
who suffer from his act. Vage of Jaugada is, therefore, explanatory of 
janeoi Dhauli. The Dhauli version has — fane daviye dukhiyati'* 
while at Jaugada we have — ^^vage bahuke vedayatiP Here , . . , ku 
Jane of Dhauli is the counterpart of vage bahuke of Jaugada, and 
vedayaii and dukhiyaii are synonymous. So, the two texts are in 
.complete agreement. 

It may not be out of place here to note that his injunction against 
the leaving of home for religious life appears to have been directed 
against Buddhism, which is after all a monastic institution. The 

r Bg.-Veda, 7-59-12, 8-67-18; Yayur V., 3-60, 29-15, 12-64; 
Athar. V., 10-5-44, 19-56-2; Samkhya, 3-24, 6-15 ; Yoga, 2-24; Kafcha 
U., 2-3, 6-15; Mund. Up., 2-2-8, 3-2-9; Saipyutta N., I, pp. 8, 24, 35; 
Majjh. N., II, 44; Sutta N., vv. 532, 94^ ; Digha N., I, 226, 245^ Vin. 
Pit., I, 21. etc. 


I.n.Q., MARCH, 1927 
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Church, as it was formed, worked on this principle and both the 
young and the old were admitted into the Saingha. 

In the Hindu Sastras, on the other hand, “retirenieiit ['luiii the 
world is enjoined upon every Aryan when once his duties to society 
are fulfilled. It comes at the end of a man’s career.” After passing 
through the earlier three stages, one should become a yaU towards 
the close of his life, this is the Dharina common to all Aryan, as 
prescribed in tlie Brahmanical works. In the Mami ^anhlnt'Ci, ot the 
four stages, the Grlrhastha stage or the life of a householder is sjxjken 
of as the best stage (6-89). A good householder given up to liberality 
is even a boon to be asked of gods {ligveday b-53"2). In the 
last verse (S-iS-i) of the ChZiftdogya CFgams^zd, the whole teaching 
of the book seems to have been summed up in the description of the 
ideal life that a man should live in this world. '-One should learn 
the Vedas in the family of his teachers, and making presents to his 
Guru according to law, and doing his works fully, one should return 
home and enter into household life. In a sacred spot he should recite 
the holy scriptures and perform good deeds concentrating all his senses 

on the Supreme Self He verily thus passing his life attains 

on death the world of Brahman and never returns therefrom.” In 
the Taz0th~iya Upanii^ad (i-ii) the Guru advises his disciple to enf.-r 
into householder’s life and beget children, and says — ‘‘This is the 
injunction, this is the advice, this is the sense of the Vedas, this is the 
Scripture.” The Hindu religion and societ}’ were founded entirely 
on this principle. Even in the description of the hermitage of the 
Esis, we find that they lived with wives and children, and the be.^t 
of them, like Kasyapa (die father of the gods and demons), X’asistha 
(the best of the sages), and almost all the gods had wives and children. 
Even the best of the devotees, like Prahlacla and Dhruva, entered into 
household life after attaining success with their one- minded devotion. 
Even those who retired to tlie fourth stage of yah’ had to go then; 
with their wives. The subject has been elaborately discussed by Prol. 
Sukumar Dutt in Chap. II of his Earfy Buddhist Monachisni, 

When Asoka has made an injunction on this point, it seems it was 
the tendency of the time to leave home for religious life. This must have 
been the effect of a new light that flashed before the eyes of the people 
accustomed to the orthodox view narrated above. As Buddhism 
was at that time growing to be a powerful religion which gave the 
vSaiugha an equal status with the founder of the sect and with Dharma, 
enjoining upon every Buddhist to pay obedience to all the three in 
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the same formula, and as we know this new doctrine was acclaimed 
by the rich and the poor, the Brahmin and the slaves^ it is quite 
natural to suppose that the injunction of Asoka was principally directed 
against the Buddhists. For, though we hear of the Ajivikas, and of 
persons like Buddha and Mahavira leaving home for religious life 
in the pre-Asokan period, such limited egress never put the society 
into convulsion that could necessitate such an injunction. Even in 
the West we find people joining the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Oxford Mission, and the Church, but the society is strong and 
liberal enough to overlook such secession from family, in considera- 
tion of the benefits these organisations bring to the society, and also 
in view of the limited number of persons that follow this mode of 
life. Condition was somewhat of this nature in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, the society in general being formed on the principle of looking 
upon householder’s life, as we have pointed out before, as the best 
of Asramas. Then came Buddhism. It removed many disqualifi- 
cations under which the people were placed in social and religious 
matters, with the result that they must have, in great numbers, flocked 
within the fold of the Buddhist Samgha. The sufferings of the 
relatives must have attracted the notice of the king, who then made 
this injunction for the protection of the society. It should also 
be observed that the teaching of Asoka is non-monastic, for, he 
never calls upon the people to forsake home. His Dharma was 
obedience to father, mother, teachers and elders, proper treat- 
ment of friends, relatives, slaves and servants, etc., mainly meant 
for the householders. Instead of being frightened at this idea, we 
rather find here materials for careful consideration. 

The next sentence : — Tata ichhitaviye Uiphehi kimti mafham paU~ 
padayeina ti. In this sentence the word majkam requires explanation. 
We find in the translation offered by Prinsep that he rightly derived 
this word from madhya^ir^ and Kern also took it in the same way 
\J,R,A.S* {ISFS^j XII, p. 388] but later on it was cosidered a ‘^secon- 
dary base formed upon the analogy of the oblique case maf//iaT 
Senart, Buhler Hultzsch, Smith have adopted this theory, but in the 
recent publication of Bhandarkar (vide his Ahoka^ pp. 323-4}, he has 
gone back to the original idea of madhyam and we are of opinion that 
he has done this correctly. He has rendered the passage thus — 
“Consequently you should desire, what ? to follow the middle path.’^ 
But we are doubtful whether he could grasp the true significance of 
this middle path. We have seen in the previous sentence that the 
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king says that great sufferings overtake the relatives of him who in 
extreme religious zeal forsakes his family. Now, in the sentence 
under review he advises his officers to point out the middle path. 
The idea of a middle path brings in the idea of a path which is inter- 
mediate between the two extremes. In the previous senteime we 
have one of the two extreme cases, i.e., the manifcstatir>n of extreme 
religious zeal. So, the question which naturally arises in the mind 
is — ^what is tlie otlmr extreme about which the king speaks here ? 
The answer is contained in the next few sentence.s of the edict, a 
brief summar}^ of which given here will help c>iir leaders to follow the 
arguments advanced in tlie edict in this respect. After having found 
fault wifli tlie manifestation of extreme zeal on one liand. lie savs 
that it is also not proper that people w'ili suffer from tlie effects of 
envy, cruelty and idleness, on the other. Try to subdue these evil 
tendencies^ not by spasmodic efforts, but by gradual exertior.s. So, 
do not be over-zealous in religious matters, and cat the .same time you 
.should not also fall an easy prey to evil tendencies, but take to the 
path of gradual development, or in other words steer clear of the two 
extremes and follow the middle cour.se.^' This is the gist of 
what Asoka says in the next few sentences, as we shall presently 
see. 

The next sentence runs thus 

Imehi chii jltehi no sarnpaUpajaii-isTiya Usttlopenn nifJiTi Hyena 
tulmniya anavTitiya alasiyena hilamathena. 

Here the renderings of the first part of the -‘'entence such as— “With 
certain (narrated below) natural dispositions success is impo.ssibic" 
(V.A. Smith’s Asoka, p. 195), “No one can act in a seemly manner 
etc./’ (Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 324), “There arc certain dispositions with 
which yet will not succeed” (Senart, Ind, AnL, 2890, p. 06), and 
“One fails to act (thus) on account of the following dispositions” (Hlz.) 
are almost similar. The idea of success seems to be the true sense 
here, and we think that it has been u.sed with reference to the thought 
contained in the previous sentence. “Do not be over-zealous in 
religious mattens, for even if you be, you will not be able to attain 
success with the following dispositions (unles.s they are completely 
subdued).” This is the connecting link. 

Now, we come to the interpretations of certain wonls the sense 
of which has been, it seems, misunderstood. IsTiya means ^envy’ as 
has been rightly interpreted. But what about asulopena ? It has been 
taken a.s a sub«.tantive to mean “practice of de.-^troying life” (Prinsep), 
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'‘want of perseverance” (Bahler), “le retranchement de la vie” (Burnouf), 
'^amrosha'^ (Kern), “ readiness to be discouraged ” (Senart), “ anger 
(Hlz), ‘‘ lack of perseverance’^ (Smith,) “want of perseverance” (Bhaii- 
darkar). The word has been derived by Senart in the following 
manner. ‘^Lopa ordinarily means ‘interruption/ ‘giving up/ asnlopa 
can, therefore,, be translated as ‘precipitate giving up,’ and, consequently 
‘readiness to be discouraged/ The explanations ‘lack of perseverance/ 
‘want of perseverance^ etc. are based upon this derivation. But what 
we S3.y in this connection is that the word is not a substantive at all, 
It is an adjective qualifying the previous word zsa^'a. We also stick 
to the derivation advanced by Senart, with this difference that the word 
means ‘precipitate giving up’ and nothing more, so it seems that that 
great scholar has gone a step too further by deducing therefrom the 
sense of ‘readiness to be discoiiragedk Now, let us see what is meant 
by precipitate giving up of envy. The first sutra of the Sainkhya 
philosophy is this — “Permanent prevention of the threefold pains is 
the supreme purpose of life.” And why is this permanent prevention 
spoken of? The commentator says — “If it be urged that cessation 
of these pains will take place of itself, seeing that pleasures and pains 
will last for only two moments, so the author adds atyanta\ for cessa- 
ation of particular pains only is not intended, but also of all future 
experiences of painful kind/^ (Allahabad edition, p, 13). So, we see 
that the ‘precipitate giving up of envy^ cannot ensure spiritual advance- 
ment, for, unless that evil tendency is completely destroyed, it may 
re^appear in the next moment, though for the time being it may be 
kept under control by sudden exertions. This is the sense which 
is expressed by isd>ya asulopena. 

Again, nitJiTdiyma has been rightly taken by scholars in the sense 
of harshness or cruelty, but the word tulanUya has been misunderstood. 
It has also been taken as a substantive meaning- cruelty (from tUranaya- 
Prinsep), rashness (Kern), hastiness (Biihler), impatience (from Skt. 
ivarana — Senart), hurry (Hlz.), impatience (Smith), hastiness (Bhandar- 
kar). We are, however, of opinion that the word has come neither 
from tTiranayaj nor from ivnrana but from the parent word tulam 
itself, and that in every case we need not search for phonetic 
deterioration of a word. It is here an adjective qualifying the 
previous word ‘nithuliyena% and has been used in the ordinary sense - 
of comparison (tulana), so that ‘nithuliyena tulanaya’ means compara- 
tive cruelty. Now, what is meant by comparative cruelty? Take 
up the last verse of the Chmdogya. Upanhad. It occurs there — 
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"‘No living creature should be injured except in sacrifices’'’ (Ibid,, 8-15-1). 
This is comparative abstention from cruelty. Then, Manu prohibits 
the slaughter of animals, and the eating of flesh except in sacrifices 
or on the occasions of giving food to the ancestors, or when it is neces- 
sary for the sake of life {Mauu Samhitx, 5. 22, 27, 32, 39, etc.). 
This is also comparative cruelty. Even we find similar injunctions 
in the Buddhist literature. *'The eating of fish and meat is allowed 
if it is pure in three respects, to wit, if one has not seen, nor heard, 
nor suspected that it has been procured for that purpose.” [MV,, 6, 31. 
14; CV., Vn, 3, 15; MN., L, 368ff.). This sort of comparative 

cruelty, Asoka says, cannot also lead to spiritual improvement. For 
the attainment of success, it is absolutelv’’ necessary that one shouM 
abstain from all sorts of cruelty at all times, otherwise it is useless 
for one to leave home in a sudden fit of enthusiasm for spiritual 
advancement. 

Then about anavutiya. It has also been taken as a substantive 
in the sense of idleness or non-employment (from arilvrlva — Prinsep), 
unheedfulness (Kern), absence de profession (from avrtti — Burnoiif), 
neglect of repeated offorts (Bllhler), want of application (from anayukti- 
Senart), want of practice (from Skt. avrttt — Hlz.), want of application 
(Smith and Bhandarkar). We are, however, of opinion tliat the word 
is an adjective qualifying both the words Tdasiyena anri kilnmathena 
which are almost similar in significance. It has come iVtun the Skt. 
word anavrtti meaning non-retreating. In this, we stick to tlie parent 
word avritti already suggested by Burnoiif and Multzsoh, but instead 
of taking it in the sense of profession or repetition, we take it in 
the sense of retreat or flight. Though Avrtti is a noun, Anlvrtti 
has been made an adjective through Bahuvrlhi compound like the 
worcl.s AmTidya, A 7 ildi, Anania, etc. Almost all good dictionarie-? 
liave observed these meanings of Avrtti. In both Mnnier Williams’, 
and Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionaries retreat or fight is one of the mean- 
ings of Av'-tti. In the liabdakalpad^'wna, Avrttah means also 
?nvrttah and palayitah. In Apte’s Dictionary ‘A a/ vr’ has been 
taken in the sense of “to keep off,** with an illustration from the Bhat- 
[iketvya (14-109), i.e., Avavre viumtl tarum meaning MuHalmZaytavZin 
in the sense of “kept off or checked,” It should be observed that in 
the foregoing two cases permanent prevention is the object of the 
author, so the sense of “keeping off’ here is quite in keeping with the 
significance of the sentence. That this an^vntlya *'‘is naturally con- 
nected with Tifaszyena and *'*the last term of the series belongs 
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to the same order of ideas’’ have also been observed by Senart, 
but the idea of an adjective in this word never suggested itself to him 
or to any other scholar. They have practically followed in the foot- 
steps of Prinsep who was the first scholar to take asnlopeim^ tulanaya. 
and anavTitiya as substantives. Other scholars followed, but all 
of them was trying to solve the problem by twisting the mean- 
ings of these words, always sticking to the idea of substantives in 
them, with the result that they advanced various interpretations which 
did not agree with one another. That this should be the natural conse- 
quence is undoubtedly true, for, the taking of asulopa as a substantive 
in the sense of that which ends abruptly, may mean a lot of things. 
From ‘^readiness to be discouraged” we may come to "lack of perse- 
verance” as well as to the ideas of moral cow^ardice, or of lacking in 
firm conviction^ and cannot 'precipitate giving up’ refer to short 
memory or want of stamina.? Thus, various are the interpretations 
that can be put on these words in this manner. It is doubtful that 
when we have definite \vords like isaya^ nithUliye^ia , alasiyena and 
kilamatheiia in this sentence, the other three should be u^ed 
in the figurative sense to convey the ideas of certain dispositions? 
We have in the Pillar Edict III, chamdiye for fierceness, niilmliyc 
for cruelty, kodhe for anger, mane for pride, isya for envy. The two 
words isya and nitJiTiliye are those that we find here used in the Kalinga 
Edict. Does it now seem possible that asnlopa was used in the figura- 
tive sense to signify anger, tulana for hurry, and anavTUiya for want 
of practice? 

Thus ^ve find that only three natural dispositions are referred tu 
here, instead of seven, as has been hitherto understood and they are 
envy, cruelty, and sloth or idleness. We shall see here belo-w how 
Asoka has referred to all of them by two words ancis-zdope and atulana. 
Wc shall also see that these three dispositions, but not more, were 
meant by the king, when we come to deal with the three adjectives 
that w'ere used by Asoka to qualify the Mahainatra whom he proposed 
to send every five years. 

It may be argued that by taking asulopena and tulanaya as adjec- 
tive of isaya and mthuizyena respectively we have not followed strict 
grammatical rules. But in the language of the edicts it is not an 
entirely new departure. Senart observes — “Everywhere here the dis- 
tinction between masculine and neuter is completely obliterated.” 
(Ind. Ant.-i 1890, p. 87, n. 6). He also says — ^^lyain would be used for 
the masculine which is in no way extraordinary in monuments in which 
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the same form is constantly employed both for fi.minine and the neuter, 
and in ivliieh the difference betiveen the neuter and the masculine 
i 7 t the singular is almost ohliteratedr {Tnd. Ant, 1888, p. 306). 
Mark also KawdhTifii and YutTini n^^ed in the masculine plural. 
The instances of shortening the feminine termination ‘a^ in singular, 
giving the words the appearance of masculine forms, arc also not 
rare. In the Sep. Ed, II, wc have lipi-sotaviya at Dhauli, 
dhiti pathnna ca acala twice at Jaugada. Then, csZi is a nom. sing, 
feminine form, but in nom. sing, masculine it is used in the Girnar 
version in the R.E. VIII, 5; XIII, 4. Sfi has also been so u.scd in G. 
XIII, 10. (Vide Hultzsch’s Corpus, p. Ixiv., and p. 15, n. 7). It may 
thus be seen that the authors of the edicts were not strictly particular 
about the gender of words. 

If still one should persist in the aforesaid objection, wc can say 
that there is another construction possible which can satisfactorily 
remove the cause of this objection. Here we take isaya not in the 
instrumental but in the genitive case (both having the same form), 
connected with asulopena, a substantive in the instrumental case, so 
that isZiya asulopen% means, as before, “by precipitate giving up of 
envy.^’ This also accounts for the use of usidopena after isaya. .Simi- 
larly, tulamya has been used in the genitive sen^c, so that niUiV Hyena 
tulamya means “by cruelty of comparison.'^ The significance of this 
phrase we have explained before, from which it will be evident that 
the sen.se becomes mere clear in this arrangement. Then, we stick 
to the sense of anavutiya as an adjective qualifyi’‘g, as wc have .said 
before, the two words dlaszyena and kilamathena. AftavVtiya com- 
ing from anavrtti, which is a Bahuvrihi comj^outid, can be used 
in all the three genders without any change of fin-ms perceptible in 
the language of the edicts. Thus the supposed defects fT grammar 
can be entirely removed without any change in the meauing^. we 
have noted before. We are more inclined to prefer this arrangement. 

{To be continued) 
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The Lost Bhowal Oopper-Plate of Laksmana Sena Leva 
of Bengal 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal from its very inception realised the 
great importance of ‘inscriptions on stone and metal’ and turned its 
attention to this class of materials for the reconstruction of history from 
the earliest times. As a result, a very valuable collection of copper- 
plates and other inscriptions began to be formed in the archives of the 
Society. Owing unfortunately to the system of lending them out, 
many of the plates that were noticed in the early volumes of the 
Researches and the Journal have been lo^t and are not to be found now 
in the collections of the Society. The early notices, however imperfect 
they may have been, compensate to some degree for the loss of the 
original plates ; but it is a great pity that some of the plates presented 
to the Society appear to have disappeared before even a moderately 
satisfactor}^ notice of them appeared in any of the periodicals. The 
plate of Ranavahka M alia, found in 1803 taking the Kalirbazar 
Road over the Lalmai hills in the Tippera district of Bengal and 
noticed by Colebrooke in vol. IX of the /Xsiatic Researches, is no longer 
to be found. The Idilpur plate of Kesava Sena noticed by Prinsep in 
an early volume of the Journal has gone, leaving no trace behind. 
The loss of the documents became so marked that Prinsep thought 
it prudent to publish them serially with facsimiles, and thus put on 
permanent record all the plates that he found in the collection of the 
Society ( 7 ^ 5 ^., V, VI, and VII). 

In Bengal, students of literature dealing with the history and 
antiquity of East Bengal, may have met with the vernacular history 
of Bhaoal, a parganah of the Dacca District, by Babu Nabin Chandra 
Bhadra. The book is very rare and comparatively little known. On 
page 26 of the book, there is a short notice of a copper plate that was 
found at a place near Kapasia in Bhaoal which is recorded to have 
been sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for decipherment and 
thence to England. I have long searched for any detailed notice of 
the plate in every possible quarter, but all my efforts have hitherto 
been unavailing. 

Some years ago, however, Mr. J. T. Rankin, I. C. S. handed over to 
me a volume of the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register and pointed 
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to a passage in it. It was the XXVIII volume of the Joiirnah (July — 
December, 1829) and the passage occurs on page 709 under the heading 
‘Varieties.' It is a quotation from the Calcutta Government Gazette 
of the first week of May, 1829, and it is a report of the proceedings 
of a meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on the 6th May, 1839. 
I was glad to find that the report contained a notice of the copper- 
plate from Bhaord. The details given are necessarily vague and un- 

certain, but still its value cannot be overestimated, as it is at ['iresent 
the only notice available of this important historical document. 

Few, I believe, would go to seek this lost copper-plate again in this 
rare corner, and the report therefore de'=:erves a fresh lease of life. It 
will, moreover, afford an interesting sample of the manner c>f antiquarian 
studies in the beginning of the last century. The name of Mr. Walters, 
Magistrate of Dacca, lives in his handiwork, the iron bridge on the 
Dolai creek at Dacca, which as the memorial tablet shows was erected 

during his magistracy in 1832. It is gratifying to find the name of 

this public spirited magistrate again in connection with tlic Bhiiofd 
copper-plate. It was Mr. Walters who obtained the plate from Gulak 
Narayan Roy, Zeminder of Bhaoal and presented it to the A.siatic 
Society. 

Mr. Walters gives the following account of the ancient c<»p}jer 
tablet : — 

“About thirty miles north of the city of Dacca, a few' miles alxn’e the 
site of the ancient fortress of Akdala and a short distance from tlie 
banks of the river Luckiah is situated Mowza Rajabary, appertaining to 
Parganah Bhowal and included in the modern division of 'riianah 
Jamalpore, At this place, on the crest of a low hill stands an ancient 
building called by the natives Moggee’s Mu£. It is built in the usual 
pyramidical form of Hindu Muts but it is of considerable solidity and 
contains a small square vaulted apartment. The building is much 
dilapidated, but it is held together by some old Banian trees, which 
have encircled it with a netting of roots, many of them being of large 
dimensions. These trees attest the antiquit}' <.>f the buildiitg frcmi 
their great size and age. From their elevated situation they also form 
a landmark visible from a considerable distance. Close to the mut 
is a tank of some magnitude, evidently a work of considerable labour 
and expense and which must have been excavated during the flourish- 
ing period of the Hindu rajas; other buildings appear to have stood 
near the unit. 

“At tlie di>tance ol about two miles to the north-west of the niiU 
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btoocl the palace of Raja Chundal. The site is on a small hill surround- 
ed by a deep and broad moat. The interior is over-run with rank 
jungle but a large tank called the Dunwa Dighi and the scattered 
remains of old brick buildings evince that the spot was once the habi- 
tation of man, 

'''^he current tradition relative to the 7 nu^ is that Ranee Muggee, 
.'.i';:;- "lut with a Splendid retinue to visit her bro- 

iner, th-'- Ci vul Rata. 

“The Raja hearing of t\y<: appror.c* - h.rg. h 'h armed men, 
imagined that the Mussalmans were corning ic riusi':**. pina rtg 
immediately fled. The Ranee however, having pacified his fa--, he 
brother and sister met on this i-pot, in memory of which event, the 
was erected by Ranee Muggee. About forty 3’ears ago (i. e., 1790) 
the accompanying copper tablet was dug up by a Koonch Ryott at 
a short distance from the nmt. It was conveyed to the Bhowal 
Zemindar Luckhenarian Rae, from whose son Goluknarain Rae, it 
has now been obtained. The inscription on the tablet appears to be 
composed of Devi Naguree, Sungskritu and Bengali characters. It has 
been partly dec3^phered after great labour by Bhyrub Chander Tiirk- 
lunkar, Pandit of the Dacca city-ccurt and from his account, it appears 
to be a " Dunputer ” or deed of settlement by Raja Jye Seen and is 
something to the following effect : — 

*Tt commences with an invocation of Narayunu and proceeds to 
state that he, Jye Seen, divides all his possessions in the manner set- 
forth in the copper tablet. To Goree Pereah, his daughter whom 
he has given in marriage to Mulla Seen, and whose beauty is without 
rival in the world, he gives one lac and 8000 gold mohurs, 81 horses, 
136 slaves, 27 rutSj 127 elephants and jewels without number together 
with all his possessions to the .south of the Sybolence river. To his 
youngest brother, Beer Seen, he gives all the kingdom ot Kachar and 
all to the eastward of the Gomut river. To his second brother Jorea 
Seen he gives his capital city and palace, all his remaining slaves, army, 
ordnance and wealth, together with the kingdoms of Gour and Bungu 
and also the kingdom of Coos (Beyhar) and all the remaining kingdoms 
under his dominion. He enjoins him to feed the holy Brahmins, to 
make Poojah to Narayan, to build muts in honor of Sheeb; and to 
follow his example; also to protect and cherish the learned pundits, to 
take care of all his dependents, and to perform frequent ablutions in 
the sacred Ganges; also to perform Deebta Pooja and to jup (or cause 
the names of the gods to be repeated on rosaries by the Brahmins); 
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he further enjoins his daughter and brothers to live together in har- 
mony, under the care and direction of Jorea Seen.” 

Poor Bhairab Tarkalankar, in order to save his court-pandit-ship 
as well as bis reputation, which were seriously jeopardised by this 
calamitous copper tablet inscribed with strange characters, concocted, 
as is evident from the above description ofthe inscriptioiL an amount of 
fictitious reading which were too much even fm ^ 

Dr. H. H. Wilson was the»^ tbe Secretar y 

great scholarship !>;. Wi ^ ..i in S,;-. _ xcarning is well-known 

- auvl i:e gau/es L.Oi'/ectiy fr- ■ ...ue ot Tarkfilankfir’s reading. 

Waher.;, ' the report gv^es on to say '‘placing reliance uj)on 
the accuracy of the account before him, enters into some ingenious 
speculations respecting the dates and boundaries referred to in llie 
grant, which our limited space prevents our adverting to at greater 
length; suffice it to say that with respect to the tlate of tiie document 
in question, he concludes the settlement tf) luu’c been made 379 years 
ago, or about the middle of the 15th centur}’." 

“Subjoined are the observations on the document that were read 
by the Secretary of the Asiatic Society/' 

“The inscription sent by Mr. Walters is written in a character, for 
the greater part the same as modern Bengali, but some tjf the letters 
are of an unusual form and some are not decipherable: much of the 
plate is worn, so that the letters are no longer legibU\ Upon referring 
to the copy made by the Pandit, upon which, it is to bt; prc'^umed, his 
account of the purport of the inscription is founrled, the c«>py appears 
to be exceedingly and unnecessarily defective. Scarcely any of the 
right half of the plate is given and in what is attcinpteti, not only 
broken and detached sentences but single syllables ar.d solitary letters 
occur repeatedly. Such as it is, it by no means warrants the inter- 
pretation given, and the whole story of Java Sen’s bequest is his own 
invention. Gouripriya which implies the beloved, the friend or com- 
panion of Gauri, has its place in the first (verse) which i> here, as it 
usually is, a benedictory stanza or an invocation f>f some deity, and 
cannot therefore apply to any mortal; the object of the record as to 
the Ratlis, elephants, mohurs and rupees, the version affords not the 
least vestige of them ; nothing like the word Kachar is given in 
Biinga, nor Gooch Behar. The name Vic(r)a Sena is to be read but 
without the epithet S’oiinger brother/ 

‘Even if the transcript liad borne out the summary of the contents 
of the itiscription, it would have been very doubtful, if reliance is to 
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be placed in it, and a comparison of it with the original is by no 
means favourable to its accuracy. Three Pandits have with great 
pains made out a fresh copy but even of the correctness of their 
labours there are strong doubts, and no great dependence upon the 
result can be placed. That it is much more faithful than the copy 
sent by Mr. Walters has been ascertained by comparing portions of 
it with the plate. 

“ The object of the inscription is evidently the common purpose 
of similar documents and is the record of a grant of land or villages, 
not provinces, bestowed nn Brahmins, not princes. It evidently also 
comprises a genealog}^ which might be of value if it could be 
distinctl}’ followed, but the names that are to be made out are 
separated by such wide intervals, that it is impossible to say what 
connection subsists between the persons particularised. The first name 
that occurs is that of Vijaya Sena, the same aj>parently with Mr. 
Walters’ Jay a Sena ; but he is the first of the race and cannot therefore 
be the person who makes the grant, as several other names succeed, 
as Vullala Sena, Kasiraja, Rajagiwa, Vira Sena and Lakshmana Sena 
Deva. Belal or Bellala Sena and Lakshmana Sena are well-known as 
Hindu kings of Bengal. The latter was the native sovereign when 
Muhammad Bukhliar Khilji invaded and conquered the province in 
1202 A.D., and the founder of Gour, Lakshmanavati or Lucknauti. The 
mention of this raja is therefore wholely incompatible with the date of 
the inscription as given by the Pandit iV. D. 1314 (Saiuvat 1370); 
but the original contains no such number having only the cyphers 37, 
which will of course, be the year of the reign, not that of the era. Belal 
Sena, it is also well-known, was Raja of Bengal in the 12th century. 

“ The inscription may throw some light upon the genealogy of 
the ruling family of Bengal in the 12th century, if it shall be hereafter 
more satisfactorily decypherecl ; but its imperfect condition renders 
this very problemetical." 

This is all that is recorded about the Bhaoai plate of the Sena 
dynasty in the report of the monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society 
plublished in the Calcutta Government Gazette and quoted in the 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register. Now, the problem before 
us is to find out to which particular king of the Sena dynasty can 
the plate be ascribed and what was the nature of its contents. 

Very few data indeed are available for the task. The following 
are about the only points on which we can rely : — 

(a) The plate began with an invocation of Narayana. 
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(b) The word GaurTpriya was to be_made out in the i. e. the 
invocatory stanza. 

(c) The names of Vira Sena, Vijaya Sena, Ball ala Sena, KasTraja, 
Laksmana Sena could be made out in various places. 

(d) The figures 3 and 7 could be read, probabh^ at the end of the 
plate. As the 12th century figure for 2 is easily mistaken ior 3, I 
suspect that the figures were really 2 and 7. 

The first point on which the Secretary of the Society based some dis- 
cussion and which therefore is very definitely ‘Stated, is very helpful 
in identifying the plate. In granting cepper-plates to Brrdnnanas, tlic 
kings generally used to follow a stereotyped draft, intrcxlucing only 
such variations of place and personal names as are necessary in each 
individual grant. Instances of those stereot\'ped drafts arc to be met 
with in the series of land grants of both the Pfiia and the Sena dynas- 
ties cf Bengal. The Idilpur grant of Kesava Sena and the INIadanapada 
grant of Visvarupa Sena are copies of the .same draft with different 
person and place names. Of the number of grants of Laksmana 
Sena Deva discovered up to this time, the Tapaiuiighi plate, the 
AnuHa plate, the lost Jayanagar plate and the new G<,)vii.dat)ur plate 
are copies of the same draft. The Madhainagar plate of Laksmana 
Sena Deva is, however, a proof of tlie fact that tlie same draft was 
not always followed throughout a long reign, as it is a completely 
different draft from the above mentioned four grants of the .same 
king. It is certain that the Bhaoal plate, if it was not a copy 
of a hitherto unknown draft, must have been similar in composition 
to one or other of the plate.s of the Sena dynasty hithtrto known. 
We know from our point (c) that the plate contained the name of 
Laksmana Sena. As this is the name of the latest monarch 
in the list of names mentioned, we may safely conclude that the plate 
was of Laksmana Sena Deva; and from the point (d) it appear.s that 
the plate was of the thirty seventh year of Ids reign. As alread}- 
explained, two types of drafts of the grants of Lak.smana Sena Deva 
are knowm, viz.y the type of the Tapandighi, Anulia, Jayanagar and 
Govindapur plates and the type of the Madhainagar plate. The first 
type opens with a Hoka which does not contain the word GaurTpriya ; 
but the Madhainagar grant which opens thus, — Oj.u namo Naniyanaya. 
Yasyauke saradambudorasi tadillekheva GaurTpriya— contains the 
.sought-for word in the very fir.st line^. 

I. Mr. R. D. Banerjee on the Madhainagar grant. /AS/l, 1909, 

p. 471. 
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From the above, we may not unreasonably conclude that the Bhaoal 
plate was a plate of king Laksmana Sena Deva of Bengal granted in 
his 27th regnal year and the contents of the plate "were similar 
to those of the Madhainagar grant. The mention of the name of 
Kasiraja in the Bhaoal plate lends additional support to the identifi- 
cation, as we find the mention of Kasiraja on the Madhainagar plate 
also in the nth sloka, on line 20. 

The portion which contained the date in the Madhainagar plate 
is unfortunately very badly corroded and undecipherable. The Bhaoal 
plate was dated in the 37th regnal year and we have sufficient proof 
that the draft of the tj^pe of the Madhainagar grant must be ascribed 
to years late in the reign of Laksmana Sena. The first type of draft 
which was followed in the Tapandighi grant dated in the 3rd regnal 
year,^ the Ja3/anagar grant dated in the same year,- the Aniilia 
grant ^ dated in the same year, the Govindapur grant‘d also dated 
in the same year, was apparently the draft adopted in the early part 
of the reign. The Jayanagar plate which was issued four months 
later than the Tapandighi plate disposes of Laksmana Sena and 
his glories in one sloka containing only the usual general praise 
without any specification, while, the latter after repeating this 
f§loka, adds another of an equally unsubstantial nature. The Anulia 
plate adds two more verses of unspecific character adding nothing 
to our knowledge of Laksmana Sena's achievements. The epithets 
given to Laksmana Sena in the Anulia and Tapandighi plates are 
Paramesvara, Paramavaisnava, Paramabhatfcaraka and Maharaja- 
dhiraja, while in the Jayanagar plate, the more specific epithet of 
Paramanarasimha ( ) takes the place of the epithet Parama- 

vaisnava. In the Madhainagar plate, however, the slokas eulogisirg 
Laksmana Sena, as well as the epithets applied to him have grown 
both in substance and form. Four slokas are applied to describe 
the achievements of Laksmana Sena in the course of which we learn of 
his victories over the kings of Gauda, Kalinga, Kamarupa, and Benares. 
Three of the lines describing his epithets are lost, being undecipherable, 


1 Mr. R. D. Banerjee in Epigraphia Indica, vol. XII, p. 10. 

2 Vanga sahitya-visayaka Prastava by Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna, 
ist ed., p. 373. 

3 A. K. Maitra, in JASB., 1900, p. 61-65. 

4 1 
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but four others can be read in which he is called tlie supreme among 
heroes, the overlord, the light of the Soma race, the supreme initiated, 
the like of Lord Naruyara in kingly glory, the Sumeru mountain 
of the Brahmaksatriyas, the lord of Gauda, and last ul all Paramesvara, 
Paramanarasiijiha, Paramabhatfcaraka and Rajadhiraja, the four 
epithets of the Tapandighi, Jayanagar and Anulia grants. The victories 
achieved by him and the numerous epithets indicating tiK' spread of 
his renown, detailed in the Madhainagar plate, unmistakably show that 
it was issued late in his reign, as he must have taken considerable 
time to win them. 

The fact of the Bhowal plate escaping all notice up to this time 
is very strange. Prinsep does not mention it; neither Raja Rajendra 
Lala Mitra nor Cunningham knows of the plate, and of etjurse subsequent 
writers on the Sena kings like the late Kailas Chandra Sinha and 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee do not mention it. Yet the plate was presented 
to the Society and an account of it was read in a monthly meeting. 
We have only to look to the records of the Societ\’ fur a ,s(jIiition of 
this mystery. We learn from the Centenary Yokiine uf the Society 
that the proceedings of the Society were jjublished in the year.^ 1821- 
1827 in the Quarterly Oriental Journal staited by Dr. Wil.soii. Before 
and after these year.s, the proceedings were ‘h'ea<l at meetings and 
then pigeon-holed to decay.” In 1829 however, Ca[)tian j. D. Herbert 
started a monthly Journal under the name uf “Gleanings in Science 
in which the precis oi the monthly meetings were regularly published. 
This probably missed the meeting of the first week al May, 1829. 
Thus we see liow the proceedings of the monthly meeting in which 
an account of the Bhaoal plate was read, failed to get recorded in any 
of the official publications of the Society and consequently were lost 
to all scholars. The Calcutta Government Gazette, however, very 
fortunately, recorded the important proceedings which were quoted 
by the vigilant editor of the Asiatic Journal and IMonthly Register; 
and a copy of the Journal containing the quotations kindly placed 
in my hand by Mr. J. T. Rankin, has enabled me after the lapse uf 
about a century to speculate on this luiig-Io.st copper-plate again. 


Nalini Kanta Bhattasali 



The Origin and Development of Numerals 

I. The Meaning and Use of Numerals 

‘^The numerals or the nine figure‘s, with the device of places, 
to make them suffice for all numbers/’ says Bhaskara in his Vasana, 
“"originate from the beneficent Creator of the Universe.” Such was 
the great importance of the numerals in the daily life of human beings 
that the Hindus were more inclined to ascribe their origin to the 
Divinity than to human agencies. It might mean, of course, that 
the great antiquity of these numerals among the Hindus was beyond 
calculation, having been used at a period anterior to all existing re- 
cords. This was also the practice with the Greeks, Egyptians and 
most other nations, with respect to more important inventions 
in the arts of life whose origin is lost in the remoteness of 
antiquity. 

The chief use of numerals is for reckoning. The use of visible 
signs to represent numbers and aid reckoning is not only older than 
writing, but also older than the development of numerical language 
on the denary system. We count by tens because our ancestors 
counted on their fingers and named the numbers accordingly. So 
used, the fingers were with our ancestors really numerals, that is 
visible numerical signs; and in remote antiquity the practice of counting 
by these natural signs were in vogue in all classes of society.^ In 
the later times of antiquity the finger symbols were developed into 
a system capable of expressing all numbers below 10,000. The left 
hand was held up flat with the fingers together. The units from 
one to nine were expressed by various positions of the third, fourth 
and fifth fingers alone, one or more of these being either close on the 
palm or simply bent at the middle joint, according to the number 
meant. The thumb and index were thus left free to express the tens 
by a variety of relative positions, e.g., for thirty their points were 
brought together and stretched forward ; for fifty the thumb was bent 
like Greek T and brought angainst the ball of the index. The same 
set of signs, if executed with the thumb and index of the right hand, 

I Even now used in the course of uttering Gayatri mantras to 
remember the number of times. 


MARCH, 1927 


13 
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meant hundreds instead of tens and the unit signs if peiiormcd on 
the right hand meant thousands.^ Tlie fingers served to express 
numbers, but to make a permanent note o>f numbers some kind of 
mark or tally was needed. Alphabet writing did not do away with 
the use of numerical symbols, which were more perspicuous and ccjin- 
pendious than words written at length. But the letters of the al[>hcibet 
themselves came to be used as numerals. One way of doing thi*^ was 
to use the initial letter of the name of a number as its sign. 

Numerals^ therefore, mean the instruments ol rcc]-.(jning. Need^ 
of reckoning were felt with the very dawn of human conciousness, 
for expression of ideas required reckoning. Hciice it is Ci-nrcivable 
that reckoning came into force from the time human beings became 
articulate. Human literature, that is available at the ja'cscnt time as 
records of the oldest antiquity, bears testimony to this fact. Tlic 
oldest records of Hindu literature, i.c., the Vedas, «ho\v that reckon- 
ing was of everyday necessity in practical life. On astronomical 
grounds some Sanskrit .scholars hold that the oldest Vedic hymns 
date fom 3,000 B.C., while some others put them as far Inick as 6,000 
B.C., it is also an established fact that the llg-veda is the oldest 
literary document of the Indo-luiropcan languages. There also ue 
find in the famous SavitrT hymn : 


There arc three heavens; Livo 
arc the laps of .Savitri, f)ver“ 
coming men, in the abo<le of Varna, 
(i, 55 > 6 }. 


or 

And also in the fjunous rurii.sa 


He has siirvc\efl the eight 
peaks of the earth, the three waste 
lands, the leagues ard the seven 
rivers fl, 35, 8). 
hymn : 




7 'honsti 7 ithhciidK:<\ was ruiu.yi, 
thonsand-eyed , th(U/s<if/d-i( a 'Ual. 
He having covered the earth on ail 
sides, extended beyond it the 
length of tcff fingers. (X, 90, i ). 


I 1 he system is described by Nicholas Rabda of Smyrna. Vi<le 
Talmer in llic Journal ot Philology, vol. II, pp. 247 ff. 
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Here it is seen tliat fingers were not only usetl for measuriiig 
length but also for reckoning. 

This system of reckoning by numerals has been adopted, with 
slight variations, not merely in all languages of the same class and 
origin, but likewise in many others which are radically different from 
them. If we proceed to the expressions of higher numbers, we find 
the same general law of their formation by the combination of names 
of the articulate numbers, with those of the nine digits. 

Speaking of the antiquity of the numbers Dr. Peacock in his work 
on arithmetic observes: — "From the consideration that when a national 
literature whether oral or written, is so generally diffused as to iorm 
a standard, or a test of purity, which while it enforces a legitimate 
character upon all existing terms, watches over the introduction of ail 
others with extreme jealousy; from this consideration alone, inde- 
pendently of other evidence, we should be inclined to assign to the 
Sanskrit terms for high numbers, and consequently, to their system 
of numeration upon which they are founded, an antiquity at least 
as great as their most ancient literary monuments ; as the arbitrary 
impositions of so many new names for the most part independent of 
each other, and in numbers, also, so much greater than could possibly 
be required for any ordinary application of them, would l^e a circum- 
stance entirely without example in an^^ language which had already 
acquired a settled and generally recognised character.” 

This much is sufficient to prove the antiquity of numerals. Of 
their use in our daily life it is needless to add more than what has 
been said by Bhaskara that their importance has been such as to lead 
ancient people to think them to have originated from the Creator him- 
self. We have seen what the general meaning of numerals was and has 
been and in their early conception the fingers played the principal 
part. So much useful have been the numei'als with people all over 
the world from the very ancient times and so much familiar are we 
with them, that it is difficult to ascertain correctly their origin and 
more difficult to find the place of their birth. There are, moreover, 
such scanty materials to fall upon that the task of determining their 
origin becomes almost improbable, if not impossible. The meaning 
and use of numerals are so self evident that we are often led to believe 
that Bhaskara was right when he attributed the origin to divine 
agency and not to any human authorship. 
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II. The Hindu-Arabic Question 

In histories ol the mathematical sciences it has been usual to trace 
the knowledge of arithmetic to the Arabs, and the numerals arc 
distinguished by the s37'mbol3 termed Arabic. Dr. Peacock, in his 
work on arithmetic^ observes that there is r.othii’.g in the Greek nota- 
tion which in the slightest degree resembles the present numerals, 
and nothing in the object proposed in the researches of Archimeiles 
and Appolonius which could naturally lead to their invention. 

The idea that the numerals are Arabic in origin is not an old one. 
The Mediaeval and Renaissance writers generall)* recognised them 
as Indian, and many of them expressly staled that they were of Hindu 
originP Others were of opinion that the numerals were probablv inven- 
ted by the Chaldeans or the Jews because they increased in value from 
right to left. Robert Recorde (c. 1542), England’s earliest arithmetical 
text-book writer, probably referred to this general idea of notation 
when he wrote : In that thing all men do agree, that the Chaldays, 

whiche fyrste invented thys arte, did set these figures as they set all 
their letters for they wryte backwards as you tearme it, and so do 
they reade. And that may appeare in all Ilebrewe, Chaldayc and 

Arabike books whereas the Greekes, Latin^^s, and all nations 

of Europe, do wryte and reade from the left hand towar<le the ryghhi.”- 
There Tvere others also, among whom were such influential writers as 
Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in Germany, who asserted the Arabic 
origin of the numerals on the ground of tlicir order being from right to 
left. This order of writing probably led Mr. G. R. Ka)*(.‘ to think that 
the numerals are of Arabic origin. “Sanskrit and kindred scrij>ts” says 
Mr. G. R. Kaye “are, and have been, for centuries, written from left lo 
right, while the Arabic family of scripts are written from right to left. 
It would be natural to expect number, words and .symbols to be afTected 
by the mode and direction of writing.”'^ But how is it then that the 


1 Maximus Planudes (c. 1330) .states that “the nine symbols 
came from the Indians.'’(Waschke’s German translation, Halle 1S78, 3). 

2 lA'om the 15 58 edition of the Ground of Artes, C, 5. 

3 G.R. Kaye, “Notes on Indian Mathematics — Arithmetical Nota- 
tion,” Journal and Proceedings ot the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, 
HI, 1907, p. 489. 
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Arabs themselves never laid claim to the invention of numerals, and 
always recognised their indebtedness to the Hindus both for the 
numeral values and for the distinguishing feature of place value ? The 
foremost among the Arab writers on mathematical classics, Muhammad, 
the son of Moses, from Khowarezm, or more after the manner of the 
Arab, Muhammad ibn Musa al-khowarezmT, a man of great learning 
and one to whom the world is much indebted for its present know- 
ledge of Algebra and Arithmetic, distinctly stated that the numerals 
were of Hindu origin. Even the later x^rab writers, down to the 
present day, use the phrase 'ilm hind!,’ ‘'‘Indian science,*^ for arithmetic 
as also the adjective diindl’ alone. Probably the most striking testi- 
mony from Arabic sources is that given by the i\rabic traveller and 
scholar Muhammad ibn Ahmed, Abu d-Rihan al-BirunI (973-1048 
A.D.) who spent many years in Hindustan. He states^ explicitly 
that the Hindus of his time did not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation as the Arabs did, and that the numerical 
signs called aiika^ had different shapes in various parts of India, as 
was the case with letters. In his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
he gives the sum of a geometric progression and shows, how, 
in order to avoid any possibility of error, the number may be ex- 
pressed in three different systems : — with Indian symbols, in sexa- 
gesimal notation, and by an alphabet system. He also speaks of 
‘'179, 876, 755, expressed in Indian ciphers,’' thus again attributing 
these forms to Hindu sources.^ Preceding Al-Biruni, another eminent 
Arabic writer of the tenth century, Motahhar ibn Tahir in his “Book 
of the Creation and of History” gave as a curiosity, in Indian Nagari 
S3mabols, a large number asserted b}^^ the people of India to represent 
the duration of the world. In Motahhar's time the present Arabic 
symbols had not >^et come into use, and that the Indian symbols, 
though known to scholars, were not current.^ Because of this fact 
Motahhar found something extraordinary in the appearance of the 
number he cited. Another Arabic writer named AI-Kindi (800-870 
A.D.) wrote five books on arithmetic and four books on the use of 


1 Al-BirunPs ‘India,’ vol. I, chap. XVI. 

2 The Hindu name for the symbols of the decimal place system. 

3 Sachau’s English edition of the Chronology, p. 64. 

4 Huart’s History of Arabic Literature, Eng. Edition, New York, 
1903. 
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the Indian method of reckoning. We are therefore forced to the 
conclusion that the Arabs from the early ninth century on fully re- 
cognised the Hindu origin of the numerals. 

But Mr. G. R. Kaye does not think the above evidence sufficient to 
prove the Hindu origin of the numerals. He .says, “In the early stages 
of any language we generally find that the *= mailer elements of the 
higher numbers are exprssed first. Thus we have tzvo and hiuid seoiontig 
in Alfred’s Chronicle for the modern tseventy-twu' and the Germans still 
keep to this fashion much more than we do. Such t^xamples as fifteen, 
trydaca are found in many languag- lie further adds, 

‘The order in which we write our numbers is contrnrx' to tlie nature 
of our script and has been imposed on really In' a people with a 
right to left script. This conclusion, if generally acknowledged as 
correct, would appear to dispose of the questiun as tf) the notation 
in use being of Indian origin.'” As an illustration of his theory ]\Ir. 
Kaye says that the date ^fiSaka sarnvat, 867’* (A.l). 9.15 or 916) is 
given by giri-rasa-vasu ” meaning “the mcnintaiiis” Geven), “the 
flavours” (six), and the gods “ Vasu ” who weie eight in number. 
But here Mr. Kaye is misinformed. In reading the dat<‘ these were 
read from right to left. The period of invention o( this sy^jicin is 
uncertain. The first trace seems to be in the Srautasutra of Katy.i- 
yaiia and Latyfiyana. It has been asserted by W. Bronnand tliat 
Aryabhata was also familiar with this system.^ But it was certainly 
known to Varaha-Mihira (d. 587), for he make^ use of this .system 
in his Brhat-Saiiihita. In Chapter VIII, sloka 10 of thi-; work in 
the course of calculation of a particular time he mentions /vW/J/kjr 
cchunyasaragara 7 naih. {^^should divide by 3750,” Sunya— zero, Sara — 
arrow — five, aga — mountain — seven, Rfima — 3, a.s tlurre were three 
Ramas. — Rilma, Farasurama and Balarama.)- I len^ the lajckoning is 
made from right to left. So that the ohjection of Air. G. R. Kaye 
to the numerals being of Hindu origin on the ground of the ctrder 
not being from right to left does not stand at all. J'lirtlier, Ai-Birfinl 
remarks that the Hindus writing in slokas changed their orders, though 
they generally reckoned from right to left, for f>theiwisc, the meter 
would have been disturbed. Apart from this word-anddetlcr system 


1 W. Brennand's Hindu Astronomy^ 

2 Varfihamihira’s Brhat-Sanihita, edition of Dr. II. Kern, p. 50, 
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there was tiie old Kharosthi dialect prevalent in the North-West of 
India, the characters of vdiich were written from right to left instead 
of from left to right. Of this, probably, IMr. G. R. Kaye took scanty 
notice, and hence he was so much perplexed to think of the order. 
For, this KharoHiJfi script affects the Hindu- Arabic question vitally. 

Next to the finger calculation came in vogue the abacus, a mech- 
anical contrivance, for reckoning. It had been introduced very early 
for keeping number of different denominators apart. Abacus literally 
means a wooden plank. It was a table with compartments or columns 
for counters, each column representing a different value to be given 
to a counter placed on it. This might be used either for concrete 
arithmetic — say with columns for rupees, annas, pies; or for abstract 
reckoning. An old Greek abacus found at Salamis has columns 
which, taken from right to left, give a counter the value of i, 10, 100, 
1000 drachms, and finally of one talent (6000 drachms) re'^pecdvely. 
An abacus, on the decimal system might be ruled on a paper or on 
a board, strewn with fine sand, and was then a first step to the decimal 
system. Two important steps, however, were still lacking; the first 
was to use instead of counters distinctive marks (ciphers) for the 
digits from one to nine; the second and the most important was to get 
a sign for zero, so that the column might be dispensed with and 
denomination of each cipher seen at once by counting the number 
of digits following it. These two steps being taken, the present 
system of the so called Arabic numerals and the possibility of modern 
arithmetic are reached; but the invention of the cipher and zero came 
slowly. 

Sir E. C. Bay ley says, 'Tt need hardly be said that the use of the 
abacus is still common in every village bazar in India, and has been 
universal apparently from time immemorial”.'^ Burnell tells us that 
the Indian abacus was by using heaps of couries for the numbers, the 
number of these shells being equal to that of the number expressed, the 
cipher being a blank space. Thus ii.'. =303; .*. i .*. =33.”“ Mr. S. B. 
Dikshit writes : “Hindu astrologers use a wooden plank, which they 
cover with dust; this plank is called hence arithmetic is called 

patiganita by Bhaskaracarya and others.”^ Bayley also maintains 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIV, p. 14. 

2 Burneirs South Indian Palseography. 

3 Indian Antiquary, vol. XX, p. 54. 
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this view. The mention of this abacus is necessary inasmuch as 
it leads to the invention of cipher or zero without which the system 
of numerals was not complete. TayIoi% Wcepckc, Bayley, Burnell 
and others derive the Sanskrit numeral words that signiiy zero from 
the use of the abacus. These terms, they say, indicate the space not 
filled up by a counter. All these terms indicate emptiness or 
the sky, ether, etc. The term cipher is derived from sTJuya 
through the Arabic .yy/n ‘Tn Sanskrit’ wrote Taylor in iSi6, '"the 
word vSunya signifies a circle, cipher or vacuity; and the Arabs on 
receiving the numerical notations from India tran.slated it by the word 
which in their language also means empti ne-s, vacuity or noth- 
ing.^ The origin of the abacus has a special importance in the 
history of the origin of the numerals. Ihit where did this abacus 
originate ? Bayley and Burnell say that it was Ircquently u.sed in 
India. How is it then that there is no mention of this in any San.'^krit 
literature? 

Previous to the advent of the oriental scholars it was the consensus 
of opinion in Europe that the numerals were of Arabic origin and they 
were generally termed Arabic numerals. We have already mentioned 
that such influential writers as Tartaglia in Italy and Kobcl in 
Germany asserted the Arabic origin of the numerals. But in later 
days the laborious researches of the oriental scholars led most of 
them to believe the numerals to be of Hindu origin. vS. Corrington in 
his history of arithmetic says, ^Tn the section called Algorithims 
of Brahmagupta’s mathematics we have undoubtedly the numeration 
and notation of the Hindu system given and explained. In the 
twelfth century Bhaskara composed a fuller and more valuable work 
on arithmetic, and undoubtedly there was a race of scliulars (bet- 
ween Brahmagupta and Bhaskara) during the intervening centuries 
to whom was due the maintenance and extension of Hindu learning. 
Thus the mathematical wTitlngs of the Hindus became known to the 
Arabians and specially the wondrous system of notation having nine 
digits and a cipher with device of a place." Rodet shows that Arya- 
bhatta’s rule for the extraction of square root implied a knowledge 
of the value of position : — 

HPT* 1 


Taylor's translation of Lllavati, p. ii. 
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^‘Always divide the part that is not square by twice the root of 
the square, after having subtracted from this squared part the square 
of the root ; the quotient is the root of the next term.” 

But this implication, says Mr. G. R. Kaye, is no proof of the 
origin of the numerals among the Hindus. Of the oriental writers, 
only a very few, Mr. G. R. Kaye and others, doubt the Hindu origin of 
the numerals, but at the same time cannot prove that they owe their 
origin to the Arabs. ^ 

Apart from the assertion of the oriental scholars who belong mostly 
to the western countries, we have already cited the evidence of the 
Arabs themselves. Al-Biruni, the great scholar and traveller, con- 
clusively says, ‘^numeral signs which we use are derived from the forms 
of the Hindu signs. The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do. I have composed a treatise showing how far 
the Hindus are ahead of us in the subject.^’ Even Mr. S. Khoda Bux, an 
eminent Islamic scholar, in a recent article on ‘Tdterary and scientific 
activities under the Caliphate,” says, “The Arabs in the IX century 
borrowed from the Indians their decimal system, numerals and arith- 
metic.” In this chapter we have opened the question of the origin 
of Hindu-Arabic numerals, a solution of which will be attempted 
by an examination of the materials hitherto available. 


III. The origin and development of hindu numerals witit 
THE invention OF ZERO AND THE PLACE VALUE 

It is knowm,’^ says Sir E, C. Bayley, that while in European 
parlance the modern numerals have been termed 'Arabic/ yet that 
they differ in several important points from those used in Arabic 
writing ; moreover Arab writers emphatically declare these last to be 
an Indian invention. Still, the chain of descent of either form from 
an Indian source has never been satisfactorily elucidated. And while 


I In spite of any documentary evidence in his favour, Mr. Kaye 
has, in season and out of season, so much harped upon this view in 
his writings on Indian Mathematics that it has to some extent pre- 
judiced the impartial thinking of even scholars like Dr. D. E, Smith. 

I. H, Q., MARCH, 1927 - 14 
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no doubt the modern system of using, for all purposes of notation 
and calculation, nine unit figures and a zero, arranged in decimal order, 
is apparently indigenous in India^ it has riOt yet been distinctly 
shown how this simplified form was eliminated from the complicated 
system of notation which was in ancient timc> used in India.”^ 

It is with this unsatisfactory material that we have to deal in 
searching for the early history of the Hindu .-\rabic numcials, the 
probability being that writing was not introduced into India before 
the close of tlie fourth century B.C. and literature existing unly in 
spoken form prior to that period. 

The whole question of the Hindu numerals therefore di\-ides itself 
into two parts, m 2 ., 

(1) The origin of the ancient Indian system of numerals ; 

(2) The simplification of this system, b\' the rejection of all the 
signs except those for the nine units, and by the invention of the 
zero. 

The early Hindu numerals may be classified into three great groups, 
(i) the Kharosthi, (3) the Brahmi and (3) the word and letter forms. 

The Kharosthi numerals are found in iii'^cripti'nns fijrmerly known 
as Bactrian, Indo-Bactrian, and Aryan, and appearing in ancient 
Gandhara, now eastern Afganisthan aiul northern Punjab. The 
alphabet of the language is found in inscriptions dating irom the finirth 
centuiy B.C. to the third century A.D., and frmn the fact that the 
words are written from right to left it i.'> a>suined to be of Semitic 
origin. Not ur.til the time of king Asoka, in the third century U.C., 
do the numerals appear in any inscriptions, thus far disctjvercd ; and 
then only in the primitive forms of marks. These Asoka irscriptioiis 
are found in widely separated parts of India, (aften t.n c< damns, and 
are in the various vernaculars that were familar to the people. Twej 
are in the Kharosthi character.s, and the rest in some form of Brahmi. 
In the Kharosthi inscriptions onl}” four numerals have been found, 
and these are merely vertical marks, for one, two, four and five, 
thus, — II, nil, mil. In the so-called 8aka inscriptions, pt»ssibly of the 
first century B.C., more numerals are found, and in more highly 
developer! form, the right-to-lcft system ap[)caring, together with 


I Sir E. C. Bayley, Genealogy of Numerals, Journal ol the Royal 
Asiatic Se>ciety. vuL XIV, p. 335. 
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evidences of three different scales of counting four, ten and twenty. 
The numerals of this period are as follows, — 

I II Hi X IX IIX lilX XX 

2 

7 5 7? 7?? ??? 7??l XI ^11 

JO 20 30 50 eo 70 *00 200 

In this system there are several noteworthy points. In the first 
place, it is probably not as early as that shown in the Nana Ghat 

form,, _-=^^,7?C<<y.'0 H 

12 3 ^ 6 7 9 10 10 20 60 

although the inscriptions tl’iemselves at Nana Ghat are later than those 
of the Asoka period. 

It is not in the Kharosthi numerals, as we see, that we can hope to 
find the origin of those used b}^ us, and we turn to the second of the 
Indian types, the Brahmi characters. The alphabet attributed to 
Brahman is the oldest of the several known in India, and was used from 
the earliest historic times. There are various theories of its origin. 
The numerals are not as old as the alphabet, or at least, they have 
not been found in inscriptions earlier than those in which the edicts 
of Asoka appear. 

The following numerals appear in the Asoka edicts : 

lll + -6 6eOA’'H’£ 

» a - ^ 6 50 200 200 -200 

Here we notice that the ‘'one’^ and ‘-'six” of the Brahmi numerals 
resemble the same of modern numerals. These fragments from the 
third century, crude and unsatisfactory as they are, are surely fore- 
runners of the present system.^ 


D. E, Smith and L.C, Karpiuski — Hindu Arabic Numerals,^ p.22. 
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The next use of numerals is found in the Nana Ghat inscriptions, 
supposed to date from the early part of the third cciitury B.C. 


— = — 

4^ 4- 4) 

? 

P CC cC oC 

0 

^ a> 

(60 fcO 

TOO 100 

TOO 

H X 

200 £00 -400 

m 

700 

T 

nooo 

T 

TOGO 

-U 

4000 

GOOO lOjUCO ?0,UOO 


These are signs for units, tens and hundred-d Alorg with these we 
consider that the “cave” numerals found in certain other cave inscriptienis 
were employed during the first centuries of the Chri'^tiaii era. In die 
Nasik cave inscriptions, for example, the following I'oini-. are ioun<l.- 


— 


III 


h 


9 > 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 ^ 

5 


e 

? 

h 

y 

? 

OC o< 

Q 



n 

8 

8 

9 

10 iO 

20 

40 

70 

too 

'T 




T 

9* 

r> 


200 

300 

500 

lOQQ 2000 

3000 

4000 

8000 

70,000 

In all these systems we notice that no 

zero ajipcais 

and as 

a matter 

of fact none existed in 

any of those 

cases 

cited. 

It was therefore 

impossible to have any 

place value, and the 

numl: 

»ers like 

twenty, 

thirty and 

Other 

multiples of ten, one 

imndrerl am 

rl so on, 

required 


separate symbols. Tlierefore a large number of symbols had to be 
used. 

These are the earliest forms of Hindu numerals. No one can pre- 
cisely say how these forms came to be used. The origin of some is 
evident, but probably the origin of most of them will never be known. 
Some say that they are derived from the al[jhab*-t of tlu' Bactrian civilisa- 
tion of Eastern Persia and some again find a possibility of Ghinesc 


1 Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji — “On Ancient Nagari Numeration: 
from an Inscripton at Nana Ghat.” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bomba\’ Branch, vol. XI 1 . 

2 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874, Senart, ‘'The 

Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik,” Epigraplna Inclica, vol VIII, 

pp. 59-96. 
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influence in certain of the early numerals of the Hindus.'* But these 
are mere guess works and cannot be relied upon. 

We have thus far spoken of the Kharosthi and Brahmi numerals; 
now we shall mention the third type, viz.^ the word and letter forms, 
with which the perfected system of the Hindus with the symbol zero 
is closely connected. This system came to be used as early as the sixth 
century of the Christian era, if not earlier. For example, Brahma- 
gupta says in his Bviikmasphutasiddhantaj ‘Tf you want to write 
one, express it by everything unique, i.e. one b}^ adi (beginning), 
sasin, indu (moon), sTta, dhara, urvara, bhu (earth). Brahman, Pitamaha, 
rasmi, etc., two by yamala, yama (twins), kara (hands) netra, aksi, 
darsana, locana (eyes), Asvins (the two brothers), etc. ; three by Rama 
(the three Ramas), guna (virtue)^ four by sagara (ocean); five by visaya 
(senses), sara (arrows), etc.; six by rasa (flavour), rtu (seasons), etc., 
seven by aga (mountain), and so on ; ten by avSa, dis (quarter) kendu, 
Ravanasura (because he had ten heads); zero by sunya (void), ambara, 
akasa (heaven, space), purna (circle), etc.*'* 

As an example of this system, it has already been said that the 
date '"Saka Saiuvat, 867’* (A.D. 945 or 946) was given by “giri-rasa- 
vasu,” meaning the mountains (seven), the flavours (six), and gods 
“vasu” (who were eight in number) ie. 867, the words being read from 
right to left. The period of invention of this system is uncertain. 
But as we have already remarked that the first trace seems te be in the 
Srautasutra of Katyayana and Latyayana and it is quite certain that 
Varahamihira (d. 587) used it in the Brhat-samhita (chap. VIII, 20). 
In the Pancasiddhantika also Varahamihira citing details laid down 
by Lapcarya in a work in which he explained the Romaka and 
Paulisa Siddhantas tells us that for some calculative purposes a certain 
moment was assumed to be fixed (as regards the year) 


i.e. by deducting the Saka-year having the number seven, the two 
Asvins, the four Vedas i.e. 427 or 506 A.D. at the end of the bright 
half of the Caitra month. 


This method of calculation came down even to the time of Bhas- 
kara (1150 A.D.) who while giving in his Siddhantasiromani details 
about his birth and parentage says : 


I C, E. Woodruff, ‘'The evolution of modern numerals/* Amfer. 
Math. Monthly, 1909. . . : . 
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i.e. I was bom in the Saka-year 1036 (rasa — flavour — six, guna— 
virtue — three, purna — circle — ^zero, mahl — earth — one) and wrote Sid- 
dhanta-siromani in ray 36th year (rasa — six, guna-— three), i.the words 
being read from right to left). 

Next in importance is the alphabetic system invented b)' Aryabhata 
to express numbers. Aryabhata's rule giving alpliabctic system 
of expressing numbers is as follows : — 




It ma}^ be translated thus : Varga consonants from ^ (onwards) 
[should be used] in varga places (i.e., places corresponding to the 
varga or square units i, lO'-^jiC^, Slc.) and avarga consonants in avarga 
places i.e. places corresponding to the avarga or n<.)n-square units 
10, 10®, 10®, &c.). ^ stands for 30 (lit, 5 and 25). Vowels 
.should be used in eighteen places, nine vowels \.with distinctly 
different sounds) in varga places as well as in the (corresp(jnding) 
avarga places. Those nine vowels should be userl in higher place.s in 
a similar manner. 

The above translation differs from that given by the late Dr. Fleet 
(J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 115). He writes: “The concluclin.^ words ‘navfm- 
tyavarge vfd or fln the square immediately following the nine^ tliat 
is ‘in the tenth square place' are enigmatical. They seem to indicate 
a ninteeiith place (the number belonging to which the iiritish trillion, 
would be square of the Vriida No. 10) and nothing after it" (ibid, 
p. 120). The alleged enigmatical nature of the words disappears when 
it is noticed that hiavantyavarge' is not a single compound word ( 
tp? ) but has been formed by joining the words ‘nava’ and ■ant}'avargc’ 
according to the rules of .svarasandhi or conjunction of vowels, 
“antya’' means Tollowing’ or ‘which comes after’ and ‘Varga” means ‘a 
group of the same class.’ So the compound word hintyavarge' means 
‘in the following group of the same class.’ A.s a group tjf cigluecn 
places has already been spoken of in the verse, the word ‘antyavarge’ 
can only mean ‘in the following group of eighteen places.’ In San.skiit 
the word vfi ( ) is used in the sense of Vr' as well as in the .sense 

of ‘ and.’ Here it cannot mean ‘or’ ; it must have been used in the 
sense of ‘ and.’ The word Va' has also the force of similarity 
( ). Hence the suggestion is that the number of place is un~ 
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iimited and that nine vowels are to be used, as explained before, 
in each group of eighteen places. Fleet translates the second line of 
the above verse thus ; the nine vowels (are used) in the two nines of 
spaces square (and) not square, or in the square immediately following 
the nine.'' How' can nine vow'els be used in ‘‘the square following the 
nine’ by which expression Fleet means the ninteenth place ? Only 
one vowel is to be used in each place. This is sufficient to prove 
that Fleet’s translation is incorrect. 

It has been suggested- that Aryabhata’s system of expressing num- 
bers has been derived from the alphabetic notation of the Greeks. 
The reason for the above suggestion has been given by the late Dr. 
Fleet in the following wmrds : Knowing the Greek source of the 

greater part of the astronomy, etc., which w'e have in the Aryabhatiya 
and subsequent works, we naturally think of the possibility of a similar 
origin for this system of numeration.” Does the question of borrowing 
at all arise in connection with the original matter which is included 
with admittedly borrowed matter in the work of a western savant ? 
In giving his value of ir Aryabhata has used, not the Greek myriad 
or any of its corrupted forms, but the word ‘ayuta' which 
is equivalent to the Greek myriad and has been in use in India at 
least since the time of the Vedas* (i.e. long before the Greek civilisa- 
tion came into being). Yet it is asserted® that the way in which 
Aryabhata has expressed his value of it points to a Greek source on 
the alleged grouiid that the Greeks alone of all peoples use the myriad 
as their unit of the second order. But has any European critic ever 
thought of the possibility of the Greek myriad having been borrowed 
from India and of Pythagoras’s calling ten, hundred, etc., units of the 
second, third, etc., course after the Vedas which contain the earliest 
record of the use of a strictly decimal system of numeration, the differ- 
ent units being i, lo, and higher powers of lo The renowned 
German mathematican Euler included both original and borrowed 

1 Vide Prof. S. K. Ganguly, Alp. System of Aryabhata, Bull. Cal, 
Math. Society, vol. XVII, no. 4. 

2 Sudhakara Dvivedi, Ganakatarahgini (1892) p. 5: Kaye, 
/ASB„ (1907), p. 478; Fleet, /A^ 5 ., (1911), p. 125. 

3 /HAS., (1911) p. 125. 

4 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, vol. I, pp. 342, 353. 

5 Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, vol, I, p. 234. 

6 Yajurveda, chapter XVII, mantra 2. 
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matter in his writings. When '‘he employed practicall)’ the bame 
method of solution"^ of the so-called Pellian equation as was given 
some centuries before by the Hindu mathematician--', did aiix’onc natur- 
ally think of the possibility of Euler’s indebtedness to India for the 
solution? On the contrary, an attempt has been made- to belittle 
the importance of the equation in order to prove that the Hindus 
achieved nothing of importance in the field ol mathematics. 

“Priority of statement of a proposition does uot nece.sbarily 
imply its discovery.” Previous ii-=e alone of an alphabetic notation 
by the Greeks, should not, therefore^ lead iis to trace Arvabhata’s 
alphabetic S3'Stem to a Greek source. 

If the second verse of the Ganitapada (i.e. chapter II) of the 
AryabhatTya be read with the corresponddng vetscs of Mahavira and 
Bhaskara, it will be seen that it contains an exposition of the modern 
place-value decimal notation.^ No one has hitherto claimed that 
the modern place-value notation was known to tlic Greeks uy to any 
other non-Hindu people before the sixth century.* It cannot, thcre- 

I K^ye, JRAS., (1910), p. 752. 2 Ibid., p. 754. 

3 This fact has so far escaped the notice of distinguisiied oriental 
scholars owing to their attention having been too much attracted by 
Aryabhata’s alphabetic system. Accordingly Air. Ka\’e has been in- 
consistent in translating Aryabhata^s verse giving the modern notation. 
Fleet perceived this incon.sistency and tried to be consistent. IhU 
in doing so he has mistranslated the principle ^'sthanrit sthanam 
dahagunam syat! ’ 

Mr. Kaye writes that Jamblichus {4th century) “had perfectly clear 
ideas on the value of position” and gives the following example in 
his support : 

“If the digits of any three be added together, and digits of their 
sum be added together, and so on, the final sum is six.” (/H.V//., p. 493). 

4 Mr Kaye attributes this example to Jamblichus and cites as 
reference Gow’s Plistory of Greek Mathematics. But a comparison 
of Mr. Kaye’s statement of this example with the statements of Gow 
(p. 98) and Heath (History of Greek Mathematics, vol. I, pp. 114 
and 1 15) will show (i) that Mr. Kaye is not justified in putting the 
example in the above form which seems to support his conclusion 
and (ii) that other peoples who regarded numbers as being made up of 
a certain number of units, a certain number of tens, a certain number 
of hundreds, etc., had equally "^clear” (?) ideas on the value of [position. 
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fore, be said that Aryabhata's rule explaining the modern notation 
was borrowed from the Greeks. 

NoWj the only point of similarity between the Greek and Arya- 
bhatian alphabetic systems is that the first nine letters of the alphabet 
denote the first nine numbers in each case. Aryabhata’s system differs 
from the Greek system in every other particular. The principal points 
of difference may be stated as follows : 

(a) In the Greek system the second group of nine letters denoted 
the first nine multiples of ten and the third group of nine letters the 
first nine multiples of hundred. To express multiples of higher powers 
of ten, strokes or dots were used. Each stroke or dot indicated 
multiplication by r,ooo. Fleet says^ that Aryabhata’s system 
is certainly not an adaptation of this system of the Greeks, but that 
Aryabhata derived his inspiration from another Greek system of 
expressing large numbers in which myriads used to be expressed 
by means of two letter numerals, viz., (i) a symbol M for a myriad 
and (ii) the already adopted symbol for the number indicating 
the multiple. In Indian Kharosthi and later Brahmi notations hun- 
dreds used to be expressed in this way. But in Aryabhata's system 
each multiple of a power of ten was denoted by a single consonant- 
numeral combined with a vowel-sign. Fleet is right in holding- that 
in Aryabhata’s scheme the vowels had no numerical values in them- 
selves but marked the places to which the consonants, etc. were to 
be referred. If they had any numerical value, they could be used 
to express component parts of a number where no confusion was likely 
to arise. For example, could be used to denote 170. But vowels 
as such were never used by Aryabhata ; and vowel-signs cannot stand 
by themselves. 

(b) As has been already stated, Aryabhata’s vowel-signs are not 
numerical symbols but indicate places which the consonant-numerals 
occupy. Hence Aryabhata "expresses numbers by means of consonant- 
numerals and as many places indicating vowel-signs. But the Greek 
system exclusively employs letter numerals only. Place-indicating signs 
are conspicuous by absence in the Greek system. 

(c) Unlike the Greek system and the old and modern Indian sys- 
tems'^ of notation and Indian way of speaking numbers, AryabhaWs 

I (1911) page 125. 3 Ibid., page 1 18. 

3 These systems do not include the so-called Vord-symbol nota- 
tion’ which is not notation at all but which gives numbers expressed 
I. H. Q., March, 1927 15 



S)'Stem (i) recognises component parts of a number, which are higher 
multiples than the ninth of even powers of ten, ni) makes no provision 
for expressing the first two^ multiples of the old powers of ten as 
such, and (iii) admits of a number being expressed in more wa}'s than 
one. For example, (i) (mi) stands for twenty-five hundreds ; (ii) 
two thousand cannot be expressed as such ; it should be regarded as 
twenty hundreds before it can be expressed by (ni) ; and (iii) forty- 
five can be expressed b}’ or ^ . 

(d) The Greek alphabetic system was an arithmetical nutation, i.c., 
it was used in performing arithmetical operations. But Aryabhata’s 
system was not so. As an arithmetical notation it has many and 
grave defects and is, therefore^ useless. Hence it has not been given 
any place in the arithmetical portion of the Aryabhatiya. Arithmeti- 
cal operation could be more easily and rapidly performed with the 
previous Indian notations.- The only merit of Aryabhata’s system 
is its conciseness and it has been devised chiefly to secure brevity 
of the rules composed in verse. 

Ar}’abhata“ had undoubtedly been a student of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics. In Sanskrit grammar single letters arc used for two 
different purposes, viz. (i) as a suffix ( c.g., ’-^r, etc.) and (iij as a 
or name for something to which frequent reference has to be made 
(e g. W, f?, etc.). In Piugala’s manual of metrics .single consonants 
(e.g. vr, % etc.) have been used for the second purpose. Tf» be includ- 
ed in metrical composition numbers must, of necessity, be expressed by 
word-numerals or letter-numerals. The study of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics seems to have led the mathematical genius of Aryabhata 
to use lettens of the Devanagri alphabet f«jr the .sake of bre\ it}', a^ 
it afterwards led the well-known grammarian Wtpadeva to use thc.se 
letters in shortening the Sanskrit grammar. The vowcl.s were nut 

in the modern notation by stating the digits (one or two at a time) 
beginning with the unites place. 

1 According to Aryabhata’s scheme there arc no letter numerals 
for I and 2 to occupy a-varga places. It will be seen from what follows 
that for the figures 3, 4, 5, etc., up to 10 there are two sets of letter^ 
numerals — one set for varga places and the other for a-varga places. 

2 Vide Sir Richard Temple’s article on the Burme.se .system of 
aritlimetic, Indian Antiquary, vol. XX, pp. 53-69. 

3 Frof. S. K. Ganguly, “Alphabetic System of Ar\ abhata/’ Bull. 
Math. Society, vol. XVH, no. 4. 
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suitable for this purpose as they often disappear and merge into un- 
recognisable forms owing to conjunction ( ) which is an essential 

feature of Sanskrit. Aryabhata had, therefore, no other alternative 
than to use consonants to express numbers. The modern place-value 
notation was known to Aryabhata who classified the places as varga 
and a-varga. Most probably phonetic resemblance was respoi'.sible for 
the rule ‘Varga consonants should be placed in varga places and 
a-varga consonants in a-varga places/'* To indicate the varga or a-varga 
place occupied by a consonant nothing could be more convenient than 
a vowel-sign. Hence vowel-signs have been used as place-indicators. 
Aryabhata names the first ten places (ekam, da.sa, etc. up to vrndam) 
only. The first ten vowels were perhaps intended to indicate 
these places. Here some difficulty presented itself. Of the two 
vowels % the second is a long ^ . The vowels of each of the 
remaining four pairs have similar sounds, the first vowel being short 
and the second long. In books on Sanskrit grammar the vowels cons- 
tituting each of the five pairs are called equal ( ) vowels. Hence 

Aryabhata seems to have overlooked the distinction between long and 
short vowels and made the rule that 

^ (or should indicate the places of the units ... lo^, lO^ 

\ (or X ) ... ... ... ... ... I0-, 10 ^ 

3 - (or 531 ) ... ... ... ... ... 10^, 10® 

^(or^) ... ... ... ... ... loo, lo’" 

^ (or ) ... ... ... ... ... 10®, 70® 

Thus, each of the five vowels, % % ^ long or short, was assign- 

ed to a varga place and the next higher a-varga place. This could not 
result in confusion, as varga places were to be occupied by varga con- 
sonants only and a-vai'ga places by a-varga consonants only. Then by 
the principle of analogy — a principle which is responsible for two serious 
mistakes^ made by Aryabhata — he also assigned the remaining four 
vowels % ^ (which have distinctly different sounds), each to two 

consecutive places. Hence the rule “vowels should be placed in 
eighteen places, nine vowels in varga places and the same nine vowels 
in a-varga places.” As by his rule, ^ and ^ denote the first and second 
multiple of 10, he used % ^ etc., up to ^ for the 3rd, 4th, etc. up to 
the loth multiple of 10. It should be noted here that only when the 
consonants % ^ etc. are each associated with the vowel ^ they 

1 Aryabhata*s rules for the volumes of a tetrahedron and a sphere, 
(vide JR AS,, 1911, p. 118). 
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denote 30, 40, 50, 60, etc. Thus, means (or 3) put in the thousandth 
place (the a-varga place assigned to ^ ). if stood for 30 would 
denote 30 tens or 300. Fleet is not right in holding that in Aryabhata’s 
scheme consonants have no numerical value in themselves. The metre 
shows that this reading is correct. If he were right, in the rule 
could not stand for 5.^ 

Mention should also be made, in this coniicction, of a curious 
system of alphabetic numerals that sprang up in Southern India. In 
this we have the numerals represented by the letters as given in the 
following table : — 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 o 

^ ^ ^ ■‘f 

3 rt ^ 

T? tfj ^ TT 

?!fof3r ^ V{ 

For example, the word 
23 15651 

Kha gant yan me sa ma pa ( ) has the value 1,565,132, 

reading from right to left.- This is given in a commentary on tlie Fg- 
veda, representing the number of days that had elapsed fro:n the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Ihirnell states that this systoun is even 
now in use for remembering rules to calculite hori>sco[)cs, and for 
astronomical tables.® 

But these systems without the zero were impracticable to desig- 
nate the tens, hundreds, and other units of higher order by the same 
symbols used for the units from one to nine. There was therefore no 
possibility of place value without some further im]>rovement. So the 
Nana Ghat symbols required the writing of ‘‘thousand seven twenty- 
four” almost like T 7, tw, 4 in modern symbols, instead of 7024, in which 
the seven of the thousands, the two of the tens (concealed in the worfl 
twenty, being originally “twain of tens,” the ‘ty’ sigmifying ten), and 
the four of the units are given as spoken ami the ordt;r of th<i unit is 
given by the place. The system required the zero for its perfection. 
It is possible that one of the forms of ancient abacas suggested to some 
Hindu mathematician the use of a symbol to stand for the vacant line 
when tile counters were removed. There were however different names 

1 For this interpretation I am indebted to Dr. Bibhutibhusan 
Datta, D. Sc. of the Science College of the Calcutta Univer-'ity. 

2 ihihlcr. Paleographic, p. 82. 

3 jhirnell, South Indian Palaiography, p. 79. 
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for the higher orders of the Hindu numerals. We have in Bhiiskara’s. 
Lllavatl : 

Ekadasasatasahasrayutalaksapra}'utakotayah krainasah 

Arbudam abjaip kharvanikharvamahapadmasahkavas tasmat 

Jaladhiscantyaiii madhya'p parardham iii dasagunottaraia sainjnah 

Saipkh3'a}’ah sthananaip v\"avahanirtha;p krtah purvaih.^ 

Le., older inathematiciaTis have invented the names eka, dasa, sata, 
sahasra, ayuta, laksa^ praynta, koti, arbiida, abja, kharva, nikharva, 
mahapadma, sankii, jaladhi, antya, madhya. parardha, and such 
multiples of ten for indicating the place values of numbers. Indeed 
this may have necessitated the introduction of a word to signify a 
vacant place or lacking unit, with the ultimate introduction of a zero 
symbol for this word. 

To enable us to appreciate the force of this argument a large 
numbei'j 8^443,682,155, may be considered as the Hindus wrote and 
read it, and then b}^ wa}'' of contrast as the Greeks and the Arabs would 
have read it. - 

Modern American reading : — ^8 billion, 443 million, 682 thousand, 155. 

Hindu: — 8 padmas, 4 arbudas, 4 kotis, 3 prajuitas^ 6 laksas, 
8 ayutas, 2 .sahasras, i sata, 5 dasa, 5. 

Arabic and early German: — eight thousand, thousand thousand and 
four hundred thousand thousand, and forty-three thousand thousand, 
and six hundred thousand, and eightj’-two thousand and one hundred 
fifty five (or five and fifty). 

Greek : — eight\"-four m\''riads of myriads and four thousand three 
hundred sixty-eight mvriads and two thousand and one hundred 
fifty-five. 

The reading of numbers of this kind shows that the notation 
adopted by the Hindus tended to bring out the place idea. No other 
language than the Sanskrit has made such consistent application, in 
numeration, of the decimal system of numbers; nor did any other 
ancient people carr}^ the numeration as far as the Hindus did. 

When the ahkapalli (the nine ciphers were called ahka), the decimal 
place system of writing numbers, ^vas perfected, the tenth symbol was 
called siinyabindu, generally shortened to sunya (the void). It is 
generalh^ thought that this sunya as a symbol was used about 500 


1 LilavatT, chap. I, verses 2, 3. • , 

2 D, E. Smith and L, C. Karpanski, Hindu Arabic Numerals, 
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A.D, ; but it is certain that in the sixth century the use was frequent^ 
as we have seen that Varahamihira in his Brhat-saiiihita ii^es sunya 
while speaking of numerals. Varahamihira used frequently the word- 
system with place value in his PaheasiddhantikaM At the opening 
of the next century (c. 620 A.D.) Bana wrote of Subandhii’s V'asava- 
datta as a celebrated work and mentioned that the stars dotting the 
sky were there compared with ciphers. Traces of tiic numeral words 
with place value, therefore, are found very early in India. Blihlcr- 
gives the copper-plate Gurjara inscription of Cedi-sai;ivat 346(594 A.D.) 
as the oldest epigraphical use of the numerals ‘hn which the s\'mbols 
correspond to the alphabet numerals of tlic period and the [)iace.” 
Vincent Smith'" quotes a stone iii-cription of Si 5 A.D., dated sainvat 
872. So F. Kielhorn in the Ivpigraphia Indica^ gives a Pathari 
pillar inscription of Parabala, dated Vikrama-saiiivat 917, which cor- 
responds to 86i iV.D. and refers also to another copper-plate 
inscription dated Vikrama-sainvat 813 (756 A.D.). The inscription 
quoted by V. A. Smith above is that given by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
(Epigraphia Indicaj vol. i, pp. 193,198) and another is given 
by the same writer as of date Saka-sainvat 71 5 (798 A.D.), being incised 
on a pilaster. Kielhorn also gives two copper-plate inscriptions of the 
time of Mahendrapala of Kanaiij, Valabhi-samvat 574 (893 A.D.) 
and Vikrama-sai)ivat 956 (899 A.D.). That there should be an}' 
inscriptions of date as early even as 750 A.D., would tend to show 
that the system was at least a century older. 'That the system now 
in use by all civilised nations is of Flindu oiigin cannot be doubted; 
no other nation has any claim upon its discovery, especial]}' since 
the references to the origin of the system, which arc found in the 
nations of Western Asia, point iinanimousl}^ towavrls India.”^ 

The testimony and opinions of men like Biihlcr, Kielhorn, V. A. 
Smith, Bhandarkar, and Thibaut are entitled to the most serums con- 
sideration. As authorities on ancient Indian epigraph}- and cultural 
history no other rank higher, their work is accepted by Indian 
scholars the world over, and their conclusion as *,to the rise and 
development of the system with a place value — that it took place in 

1 Paheasidhantika, chap. I, verses 8, 9, 10. 

2 Biihler, Paleographie, p. 78. 

3 'The Gurjaras of Rajpiitana and Kanauj”, — Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Societ}', Janiiaiy and April, 1909. 

4 Vol. lx, 1908, p, 248. 5 Thibaut, p. 71. 
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India as early as the sixth century A.D. — must stand unless new evi- 
dence of great weight can be submitted to the contrary.^ 

The improved Hindu system with a place value would never have 
dominated the numeral system of the western world, unless there had 
been the symbol zero. “The earliest undoubted occurrence of a zero in 
India is an inscription at Gwalior, dated Saipvat 933 (876 A.D.), 
where 50 garlands are mentioned (line 20), 50 is wrtten as 270 
(line 4) is written as Apart from the appearance of zero in 

early inscriptions, there are indications of the Hindu origin of the 
symbol in the special treatment of the concept zero in the early works 
on arithmetic. Brahmagupta in the early part of the seventh century 
gives in his arithmetic a distinct treatment of the properties of zero. 
A still more scientific treatment is given b\- Bhaskara. Even in the 
most recently discovered work on ancient Indian Mathematical lore, 
the Ganita-sarasamgraha of Mahaviracfirya (c. 830 A.D.), there 
is a discussion on the calculation with zero.® In the first chapter of 
this book we find the word and letter system of numerals, though 
there is no indication of the numerals with the place value. But in 
the second chapter there is a long discussion on the sunyabindu. 

It is not till the time of Bhaskara (i 150 A.D.) that we find traces in 
writing of a perfected system of numerals with the place value of zero. 
From that time the modern Sanskrit numerals 

1234567890 
came into use. 

But Bhaskara mentions the names of a number of works in the 
concluding chapter of his Bija-ganita from which he gathered materials 
for his work: — 

'‘As the treatises of Brahmagupta, Sridhara, and Padmanabha 
are too diffuse, I have compressed the substance of those works in a 
well-seasoned compendium for the benefit of learners.” (verse 2). 

Colebrooke was fortunate enough to secure a copy of firldhara’s 
arithmetic and there he found an indication of the complete system 
with place value. 

1 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

2 From a letter to D. E. Smith from G. F. Hill of the Biitish 
Museum. 

3 D. E. Smith in the Bibliotheca Mathematica, vol. IX (3), 
pp. 106- 1 10. 
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We have thus seen that the following types of numerals prevailed in 
ancient India which by evolution gave rise to the modern numerals : 
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pafica, sat, sapta, asta^ nava. 

1 The modern Sanskrit “d has no d^.)ubt urigiiuited lunn v 
combined with ^‘Asoka” 1. 

3 from Nanaghat . One spur mark inside made it two. 

3 3 from Nanaghat ^ . Two spur marks insi<le made it three. 

4 a from ‘'Cave’-’ The ‘*uper-impositi» m of the last side 

stroke of three made it four. 

5 a, from q with a spur at the loot, y . 

6 ^ from Asoka ^‘six^’ with a spur at the foot. 

7 « from Nanaghat “seven” turned through a right angle. 

S ^ from “Cave'" “eight” with the tail shortened. 

9 from Nanaghat “nine” with the upper jxirt turned, ^ or 

from ^‘Cave” “nine” turned. 

O from circle or from Nanaghat oC (tenk 

io 

This last theory of the development of tiie modern numerals is 
entirely my suggestion. /\ minute examination of the formation ol all 
the types of ancient Hindu numerals led me to believe in this theory, in 
order to explain the modern numerical forms.^ 

In this chapter I have tried to trace the gradual development of 
the Hindu numerals on the distinct and direct testimony of ancient 
writers on arithmetic. ( To be continued ) 

SU KUMAR RaNJAN DaS 

i Also Burnell, South Indian Palmogiaphy, 1^74. 



On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India 

I 

Metallurgy in the Rg-veda 

Many scholars, even up to the present day, are apt to disbelieve 
that Iron was known to the ancient Hindus as is seen from the 
following lines which appeared in the Smithsonian Annual Report of 
iQlij p- 520: '^Blackenhorn maintained (Zeitsch. Ethnol., 1907, p. 368) 
that iron was generally known in India at least as early as 1500 B. C. 
but he was unable to produce proofs for this assertion, and as little was 
G. Oppert able conclusively to prove that it was known as early as 1000 
B. C. (Zeitsch, Ethnol., 1908, p. 60). It was merely a conviction of 
Oppert which he could argue with probable reasons, but not support 
with positive proofs. Hence I would emphasize the statement that iron 
finds made in strata of old East India ruins of the tenth to fifteenth 
pre-Christian centuries do not justify the conclusion that there existed 
a native iron industry among the Hindus. Such objects only prove 
that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with iron utensils but not 
that they actually made them. We have few accounts of the use of 
iron by the Hindus, and these scarcely favour the assumption of a 
native iron industry, but rather suggest that the Hindu iron utensils 
of the tenth to fifteenth centuries B.C. were foreign importations, and 
the Phoenicians will probably have to be considered as the importers 
of such iron manufactures. For, in my opinion, it has been proved 
above that the Phoenicians at least as early as 3000 B.C. had regular 
commercial relations with India which they carried on from Eloth- 
Aelana on the Red Sea. If then, at the period 1300 B.C. iron and 
steel utensils were practically unknown to the Hindus, as may well 
be assumed, while among the Phoenicians they were objects of com- 
mon barter, it seems natural that the latter carried such articles to 
India to use for barter. It is, therefore, not only not impossible, but 
very probable that in excavations in India, especially on the sites of 
harbours, such isolated imported Phoenician iron and steel articles will 
be found.*' ^ 

I The Discoveries of the Art of Iron Manufacture , translated 
by the Smithsonian Institution -from the German of W. Beick, Die 

MARCH, 1927 
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Such inferences as the above owe their origin to a common belief 
that iron was not known in India in the HI antra for most of 

the Vedic scholars cannot yet come to a decisive conclusion as to 
whether the ‘‘Ayas” of the Kg-Veda could be interpreted as 
iron.’- 

One would see, however, after a careiul in\ es! igation into the 
subject of Metals and Metallurgical pia)cesses in the Ijg veda itself, 
that it mentions three metals only, e’/.-:'., IIira\iya. Rajata and Ayas, ot 
which the first one may be definitely identilied with the second 

with silver and the third W'ith iron. 

The evidences in support of the identification of ‘‘Ayas" with “iron” 
are loo many and mostly conclusive. They maw however, be grouped 
under three distinct headings, viz., (i) Primary, in.un the definite men- 
tions in the Tg-veda itself^ (2) Secondary^ from the traditi<')ns in support 
of the Kg-vedic statements and from post- Vedic literature, (3) Collateral, 
from a comparative review of statements on the subject from (liverse 
authors both foreign and Indian. 

Such evidences, taken collectively, would certainly offer most reli- 
able materials for a clear and definite solution of the long tried eciuation 
of ayas^aes of antiquarian research, which would most evidently go 
to disprove such erroneous conclusions as the German scholar Belck 
has arrived at, and most firmly and positively uphold that a native 
iron industry existed in ancient Inrlia in an age that lies beyond the 
beginning of all his tor}'. 

Contemporaneous civilisatiun is ever eager to know the state ol the 
society and its adjuncts that existed on the fa* c of the globe in the 
remotest past. This period of the hoariest antiquity may be rightly 
included in an age generally called Age of the SauihitZis, and 
the age of the Kg-veda can be regarded as the oldest one. 
Indeed though scholars differ in determining the actual age of the IJg- 


Erfinde der Eisentechnik in Zeitschrift tiir Etlint)logie, vol. 42, 1915, 
part I, pp. 15-30. 

I Vincent Smith’s Review (in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, January, 1915) of Iron in Ancient India by Prof. Pan- 
chanan Neogi, in which he observed “the fact that Sayana 
assumed ^Ayas' in various passages of the Rg-veda to mean '‘iron” 
doe.s not lu'uve tluit to be tlie real meaning. I am nut convinced that 
Rgwedic Ayas mu.-A necessarily be interpreted as “iruiP’. 
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veda, yet they all seem to agree on one point that the Eg-veda 
is the oldest record of human civilisation on earth. One may, there- 
fore, be naturally inquisitive as to the state of the civilised life 
in those ancient times in the land we live in. 

Amongst the great turning points in the history of culture’^ says a 
distinguished scholar, ‘'m.ay with good reason be reckoned the epoch 
when man makes his first acquaintance with the metals” and thus the 
knowledge of the metals being considered as one of the principal 
character! -itics of human civilisation, it would be most suggestive to an 
orientalist to find out the state of metallurgy in the Kg-vedic age. 

The task, pleasing and interesting no doubt as it is, is beset with the 
greatest difficulties possible, inasmuch as, an enquiry of this nature, 
if it carries any value, must be based on pure scientific principles. 
But the Eg-veda is not a treatise on metallurgy nor dees it speak of 
the metals in a general and scientific way. Our data must be 
gleaned from a mass of poetic and literary materials and will often be 
found in the form of archaic similes and metaphors, seldom in 
plain matter-of-fact forms of expression. Further this data being em- 
bodied in the high-flown language of religious and fervent hymns of 
prayer composed by bards of yore, the difficulty of their proper elucida- 
tion becomes at once apparent. Therefore, it is evidently necessary 
for the inquirer to make a careful and comparative study of the .various 
commentaries, annotations and writings of diverse authors, foreign 
and Indian, using as best as he can, the modern scientific methods. 
Inirther a proper acquaintance with the traditions and traditionary 
customs still prevalent in India, as well as, a fair knowledge of the Vedic 
rituals would also be highly useful to the inquirer. 

It is thus seen to be a task of stupendous difficulty and it is only 
the interest and importance of the enquiry that emboldens me to 
offer to the public, the results of my investigation, as a humble contri- 
bution to the subject. 

If we confine our enquiry to the Eg-veda alone, we will find that 
in that age three metals only were known. The}" are Htranya, 
identified with £^old, Rajata identified with silver and Ayas^ the identi- 
fication of which with irofi or copper or bronze has long been a 
subject of much doubt and controversy. 

Of Hif'i'riya there are about a hundred mentions in the Rg-veda 
in various forms while Yaska in his Nirukta gives sixteen synonyms 
for the term all meaning gold. From these we have a good glimpse 
into the knowledge of gold amongst the ancient Vedic people. That 
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gold was highly valued in the Kg-vedic age is amply evidenced by 
the Ug-veda itself. The Vedic hymns addressed to various deities 
abound with fervent prayers for gold — Hirariyam. This shows 
clearly the passionate hankering after gold in that ancient age. The 
Vedic singers would pray to their deities to give them s.ons bedecked 
with gold.-*' They would very often describe their goch Indra^ Hlztra, 
Varunat etc. as golden in hue- driving from g(jldcn scats" in golden 
chariots* having shafts or poles wheels and axles all bright as 
gold® with golden reins for the hor.scs" wlio had golden manes** 
and were bedecked with golden ornaments.® They would often 
compare their deities to gold itself as in I, 4, 5 5 Rudra is said to be 
.shining in splendour like the Sun, and refulgent and bright as gold. They 
wore gold rings on their fingers^ ^ gold earrings on their ears** and 
had on them golden neeklets* - and armlets too*". They would mo.st 
frequently compare the lightening fla.shes to clear and bright gold.** 
They used to call the Sun and its light as bright as gold at break 
of dawn.*® Thus “the tawny” Rudra they would say “adorns himself 
with bright gold.* ® They would designate the pregenitor c)f the 
Universe, the Prajapati, as ^^Hiravyigarhlia"'^'^ (the golden foetu.s) 
and Angirasa as ^ (the hoaid of gfdd). I hey would 

very often identify '‘the with the ffuintain of gold/ ® inasmuch 

as, by its influence, as they fully believed, they could win un\’ amount 


1 i, 122, 14. 

2 i, 46, 10 ^ i, 167, i, 139,2; ii, 35, :0; iv, 3, I ; iv, 10, 

6 ; vi, 16, 38 ; vii, 45, 2 ; viii, 6r, 6 ; viii, 66, 3 ; x, 20, 9. 

3 iv, 46, 4 ; viii, 5, 28 ; 22, 9. 

4 i, 30, 16 ; 35, 2 ; 56, r ; 139, 4 ; iv, i, 8 ; 44, 4 ; 5 ; vi, 29, 2 ; 

66, I ; viii, r, 24 ; 33, 4- 46, 24 ; 66, 2 ; 69, 16. 

5 i; 35 , 4 ; 5 ; viii, 5, 29. 

6 i, 38, 5 ; ^4 ; II ; 105, i ; 139, 3 ; iSo, l ; vi, 56, 3 ; 

viii, 5, 29. 

7 viii, 22, 5. 8 viii, 32, 39. 9 vii, 7, 27. 

10 ix, 86, 43. XX 1,122,14. 

13 & 13 vdi, 56, 13 ; i, i 65 , 9 ; i, 64, 10 ; v, 54, ii ; vii, 56, 13 ; 
i, 168, 3 ; ii, 34, 3 ; vi, 16, 40, x, 38, i. 

14 i, 79, I ; iv, 58, 5. 
ii) 33 , 9 - 

1 8 X, 149, 5. 


IS i, 46, 10 ; iii, 38, 8. 
17 X, 121, I. 

19 ix, 107, 4. 
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of gold A To them their gods had golden eyes and golden tongues - 
and golden teeth'^ and they had the power of bestowing gold upon 
themA They would often speak of the celestial horses as gold- 
feathered^ and the gods themselves as golden handed/ i.e. meaning 
either the hands were adorned with gold for making gifts or they were 
wrought of gol itself. They would also speak definitely at times of having 
secured Jnmps of gold," as well as pitchers full of gold. ^ They would 
sing the hymns in praise of their deities applying such epithets as pleas- 
ing, bright and purest gold.® Indra’s Vafra (thunderbolt) they would 
often describe as bright and beautiful as gold.^® They would very 
frequently mention in their prayers gold — gold that glitters.^ ^ They 
would speak of their gods’ arrows'^- and the water ewers^ too to be 
wrought of gold. They would also speak of Varuna as wearing 
golden coat of mail.^-^ They would be often seen mentioning treasures 
of gold/ ^ They would also not very unfrequently refer to their 
gods as bedecked with gold.' ® They would describe their kings 
as gold to look upon.'^ The Soma-juice, the heavenly nectar of life, 
they would very often describe as entering into golden jars {kalasas),'^^ 
The places of sacrifice even would be spoken of as golden.'® The 
heavenl}^ birds they would describe as of golden colour.-® The birds 
Vena (Savitar’s Swans) they would describe as having golden pinions. 21 
They would very often refer to golden cloths, 22 golden mantles®® and 
gold trappings/^ They would often speak of gold that gives wealth, 


I ix, y8, 4, 

3 V, 2, 3. 

5 & 6 i, 22, 5 
vii, 34, 4 ; 38, 2. 

9 viii, 65, ir 


2 i, 35, 8 ; vi, 71, 3. 

4 ii. 35. 10 ; x, lOl, 2. 

i. 35, 9 : 10 ; iii. 54. II : vi, 50, 8 ; 71,1; 4; 

7 vi, 47, 23 j X, 48, 4. 8 i, 1 17, 12. 

(that there was known a distinction between 


the purest gold and the ordinary one is indicated. So it would be 
apparent that the brightest and the purest gold was the objective of 
the Vedic singers). 

II X, 107, 7. 
iv, 32, 19. 14 1,25,13. 

16 i, 43, 5 ; viii, 31, 8. 

18 ix, 71, 6 ; 75> 3. 

20 ix, 85, 1 1. 
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iii, 34, 9 ; ix, 97, 50. 
viii, 5, 38. 
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iv, .45, 4 ; X 123, 5. 
xiii, I, 33. 

i, 162, 16. 


33 V, 55, 6. 

25 ii, 34> II ; vii 66, 8.' 
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that is self luminious^ and heightening the pleasure of mankind. - 
They would speak of Indra as possessing a bulPs strength in his golden 
whip'^ and bringing treasures bright and golden.* Tlicy would 
address the Maruts as having gold chains on their breasts and visors 
wrought of gold on their heads.® They would speak of the robes 
that were spread on the horses to clothe them and ot the uj^pcr cover- 
ings and the trappings as golden and adorned with an array of gold 
jewels.® They would frequently refer to golden helmets' and golden 
swords too.* They would tell of Pusan travelling in the mid-ocean or 
air in golden ships.® The\" would mention of golden celestial doors 
filled up with their frames on high.*® They would often speak 
winning gold as anything.'* ^ At times they would be showing a chronic 
longing for gold and gold and nothing else.*- The driving box C)f 
Savitar's chariot they would describe often as golden.*" They woukl 
speak ot ‘Agni’as invested with golden colours bright with hues of gold.* ^ 
They would most frequently pray in their hymns of prayer for becoming 
wealthy in horses, kine, cattle and gold.'*® And gold being their object 
of desire they were often found to pray fervently to their worshipful 
deities for pouring on them wealth in goods, treasure and gold.*® They 
would most definitely pronounce their cherished GJvtivn (clarified 
butter or sacred oil) to be golden in colour.'*" They would also clearly 
refer to the washing and cleaning of gold for purification.'* ^ They 
would be frequently found to speak of golden patlis \Hiranyavarl~ 
That the river Sindhu was full of golden beds is definitely 
mentioned in the Rg-veda."® The river SvarasvatT has been described as 
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30 X, 75, 8 — Shtdhu or modern Jndu?, (The Sands of the Indus 
at Cuttock are also wa'^hed for gold. See Ball, Geology of India, iii, 
p. 210 (r88i Ecln). 
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abounding in gold, “terrible with golden paths^’^ The Vedic bard 
would sing, “this river with his lucid flow' attracts you more than 
all the streams, even Sindhu with his path of goid.’'- 

From such a long array of similes and metaphors and a ' luxuriant 
terminology founded on the term “Hiranya” as also from descriptions 
pure and simple, that are often met with in the Ifg-vedic hymns 
one could easily conclude that the people of the Bg-vedic antiquity had 
an extensive knowledge of and practical acquaintance with gold and 
its usefulness in its manifold forms of jewellery, embroidery and per- 
haps even coinage. 

Again it may be easily conceived from the fact of their mentioning 
the various rivers and their beds as full of gold that that noble metal 
used to be found on the beds of the rivers’ whence they used to be 
carried for purification by washing and then finally to the melting 
pots^ to be molten into lumps, 

I Rv., vi, 6i, 7. 2 Bv., viii, 26, iS. 

3 “The sands of all the rivers which flow from the Alps contain 
gold. Thus, for instance, the sands of the Upper Rhine have for 
centuries been washed for gold although the richest portion of the sand 
contains only about 56 parts of gold to 10 million. Gold has also 
been found in many streams in Cornwall and the precious metal is 

now being worked to a considerable extent in North Wales 

In Asia gold occurs chiefly on the eastern flanks of the Urals and in 
other parts of Siberia, but the metal has been found in almost all 
parts of this continent specially in India and Corea'' — Roscoe, 
Chemistry^ Vol. II. p. 388, 

“ The most striking feature of the gold deposits of the Assam 
Valley is the universal distribution of the metal in extremely small 
percentages throughout the gravel of the river beds." — Watt, 
mercial Products of India, p. 566. 

“ At the time of his visit he (Dr. Walker) could hear nothing 
locally of this mine, but learnt that washing had been carried on com- 
paratively recently in the streams which feed the Godavari from the 
South " — Balb Geology of India, III, p. 188. 

“It has been not unfrequently stated that all the rivers of the 

Punjab, the Ravi alone excepted, contain cuniferous sands 

the rivers and streams of this province do as a general rule contain 
gold. — Ball, Geology 0/ India, III, p. 209. 

4 Rvo vi, 3, 4. . : , 
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The metallurgical processes for obtaining gold, therefore, bo far 
as we are informed from the Eg-veda alone, were clearly in those 
days of remotest past, quite simple as consisting of gathering sandy de- 
posits from the river beds, washing them clean with water and the fine 
powder thus obtained was brought to the melter’s pot to be molten 
into lumps. By this process very pure gold was obtained. That this 
metallurgical process, though very simple, yet compares most favour- 
ably with that existing even at the present date could be easily 
seen. ’ 

Thus we see ‘‘ gold, renowned in history, gold which glitters in 
the sands of rivers and is usually deposited in the veins (ji mountains, 
pure and unmixed gold, the beautiful gleam of which rouses the desires 
of the savage as much as the ease with which it can be worked 
attracts the artistic sense of more civilised man ; gold highly prized and 
highly abused, which is decried by moralising poets muv as melius 
iryeperunh now as ferro-uoseutiiis, but which is equally desired by all, 
won for itself its high position in the esteem of man in an age, 
that lies beyond the beginning of all history.'’ - 

“ Rajata " the second metal, known as silver we met with once 
only in the Hg-veda‘^ in the form of an adjective to akva (horse) 
which may be construed to mean ‘‘white.” Thus we cannot see 


I “The extraction of the particles of gold from alluvial sands 
is efifected by taking advantage of the high specific gravity of the 
metal (i9’3) which causes it to remain behind, whilst the sand, which 
is very much lighter (sp. gr. 2'6) is carried away by water. This washing 
is commonly performed by hand, in wooden or metal bowls, in which 
the sand is shaken up with water, and the light portions tiexterously 
poured off, so as to leave, the grains of gold at the bottom of the 
vessel.” — Bloxam, lnorga?iic Chemistry ^ p. 404. 

“The simplest method of gold mining, namely, alluviaHvashing 
or placer-digging, as it is termed in California, come down from the 
simple pan-washing to hydraulic mining in a stupendcjus scale, neces- 
sarily requires a considerable quantity of running water. This or 
a similar process was in use amongst the ancients’’' — Roscoe. Chemistry, 
vol. II, p. 390. 

2 Schrader, Prehistoric A 7 itiquities (Jevon’s translation, 1890), 
p. 169, 

3 E\%, viii, 25, 23 . 
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anything about the metallurgy of this metal at so remote a period 
of our civilisation. From this it is evident that silver was very rarely 
used in that age of the dim past, and not much favoured like gold b}’ 
the people of those ages long gone by. “The preference, thus de- 
monstrated,” observed a learned scholar."^ '‘for silver to gold at a 
very early period in the history of human culture undoubted!}’ finds 
its explanation in the later and rarer appearance of that metal amongst 
the oriental nations and amongst mankind generally, a phenomenon 
which is clearly indicated by facts of archecology (cf. Lubbock, Pre- 
historic Times, pp. 3, 20, 22, 25) and is sufficiently explained by the 
circumstance that silver occurs only in mountains and not in the sands 
of rivers and on the whole is not of such widespread occurrence and 
is harder to get than gold.” 

Next, as regards ^‘ajyasy’ the third Rg-vedic metal round which 
have been woven the most subtle threads of controversy and doubt 
as to its proper identification, there are as many as forty references in 
the Rg-veda.- 

The Vedic bards are profuse in their use of vocabulary and 

indeed it is no less copious than that used of ^'hiranya^' or gold. But it 
is a remarkable fact that they are very particular in calling Indra’s horse 
bright and beautiful as '■^hiranya^ but as to its legs they describe 
them as wrought of a hard metal as they apparently 

desired to speak of the horses as possessing ver}^ strong legs 
for fast and swift running. Almost all the comparisons that are 
found to be made with '■'■ayas^ seem to be quite apt signif3dng the 
idea of either sharpness or strength or both combined. The arrow, 
a weapon of considerable importance, owing to the part it plays as 
a sharp and strong weapon of war, they would describe as ‘^ayomu- 
khain"'^ or ‘^ayoagraya ”^ i.e., tipped with ‘^ayas' to render it 
sharp as well as strong. They would often call Indra as being 
^^aya i. e., armed with claws of *^ayas'' as they would be 

extremely sharp like those of the hawk for slaying dasyus or 
robbers. The '^Jatavedas” they would call “ayodamstra,”’’ i.e., armed 
with the teeth of ay as (for attacking demons). The ^‘Maruts” 

1 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities (Jevon’s translation), p. 180. 

2 Rg-vedic Concordance and Max MiilleFs Index to Rg-veda. 

3 h 163, 9. 4 vi, 75, 15. 

5 X, 99. 6. 

6 X, 99, 8. 7 X, 87, 2. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1927 
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they will address as ''‘ayodainstras”,^ i.e., havinj^ tusks oi as 

sharp and effective as those of the wild boars. Ihc pro^'en\' (>1 Indra 
have been termed ‘^ayalikij>ra”- i.e., haviny; stout arid strony jaus like 
those made of The ‘'Soma”they will oftefi speak of as enteriny into 

its ayas fashioned home,'" i.e, the receptacle v. hicli hn> been framed by 
hammering with a tool made of evidently indicn.tiny the strength 

and hairdness of the metal as well a^ th.e hammer itsclt. The 
god “Savitar" has been called ‘'ayohann,"^ i.e., having cheeks as 
strong as those of They spcjik ot ''agni'' as wliettiny 

his splendour like the edge of ciearlv indicating that 

would admit of being .sharpened. Again they ;ire found to 
addre.ss — '‘Be gracious, Indra ! sharpen my thou-ght as it \\ ere a blade of 
^'ayas''*' They would also mention cauldrons or huge pi^ts uf 
ayas/'~ for pouring or heating or holding milk ef cows, evidently 
indicating that ^‘ayas being tough could be beaten ii t<j large vessels. 
Very frequently they would call Indra ^'ayasii/'" i.e., having the weap- 
on wrought of and therefore fierce evjii against the strong. 

Indra’s v<7/ra has often been mentioned as wrought of ‘h?r(nd',^ 
stuck fast in his hands^ ^ and having a thmisand very shaig) edges — one 
that kills enemies and shoots <.>ut a thousaiKl flames in the sky.'^ 
At times Indra would be said to be as ^tout and st i mig as 
itself.’ - 

From all these dc.scriptions one could ea.silv' un<Ierstand the nature 
and characteristics of the third Ijg-vedic metal It was 

a very hard metal, tough, tenacious, malleable and ductile, one that 
could be sharpened at the same time into murderous weapon.^--, admit 
of being easily foiged or worked into tools and beaten into desired 
shapes and sizes. 

Again in the Tg-veda IV, 3, ly we have th.e definite' mention of snult- 
ing of ^‘ayas/' We have the Vedic bards singing in this hymn — “purify 


us by 

smelting like 


meaning tlie pur 
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We have here a definite mention of '‘KarmSra’' or ‘‘Dhinati*’^^ in 
connection with ^‘aj^as” — a particular guild of artisans associated with 
the work of "'ay as.” Again we have a clear and most definite mention 
of "'welding''- in connection with the acts of the smiths often iden- 
tified with the forging of ‘‘ayas”. This forging is ver%' clearly des- 
cribed in Rv IXj 1 1 2, 2, thus — “with dry faggots of trees, and 
fans of bird^s wings and bright whetting stones, the karmaras 
(engaged in the making of arrows) would desire for rich men [to buv 
them). Evidently then we have in reference to “ayas^’ the process 
of smelting or puriftdng the ore, forging and then welding by particular 
guilds “Dhmatrs’’ or “Karmaras,” the master smiths. Added to these 
if we bring in the facts already enumerated above that “a\'as” requires 
to be hardy toughy tenacious admitting the process of shai^penitigy 
then a scientific mind could not but construe it as iro7i (of steely 
character) and nothing else. For “ayas” if identified with gold, 
or silver or even copper would not answer to having simultaneously 
the properties ascribed to it, of being hardy toughy te?iaciouSy inalleabley 
ductile — a metal that is purified by smelting oresy one that could be 
welded and at the same time admit of being sharpened into tools and 
weapons and beaten into any desired shape, etc. While in the absence 
of “tin” in the whole of the “Eg-veda”^ we could be hardly justified 

I Rv., v, 9, 5. 2 Rv., X, 81, 3. 

3 '‘Bar-iron is a hard, grey, lustrous metal. Its texture is fibrous. 
When heated it first becomes pasty, and in this condition may be 
welded. At a greater temperature it may be fused. At red-heat 
it is both ductile and malleable ; compared with other metals its tenacity 
is enormous” — Tidy, Handbook of Modern Chemistry, p. 351, 

“When carbon is absent or only present in a very small quantity 
we have zvrought irorty which is comparatively soft, malleable, ductile, 
weldable, easily forgeable, and very tenacious, but not fusible except 
at temperatures rarely attainable in furnaces, and not susceptible of 
tempering like steel. When present in certain proportions, the limits 
of which cannot be exactly prescribed, we have the various kinds 
of steel which are highly elastic, malleabley ductile, forgeable, weldable, 
and capable of 1 eceivhig very different degrees of hardness by tempering, 
even so as to cut wrought iron with facility and fusible in furnaces.” 
Percy’s Metallurgy, p. 102. 

4 Trapu denotes "tuP in the Atharva-veda (xi. 3, 8) and 
later. 
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in introducing at all any idea of bronze. But even if for argument’s 
sake we ever attempt to bring in such a hypothe.^^is, it would utterly 
fail as untenable, as the only bronze known to Indii tv:.'. hell-mcial^ 
or any kind of bronze if it was at all tiien known, could not be 
identified with the qualities possessed b\’ “ayas” as immtioned in 
the Kg-veda. Thus taking all poinis into c >n^idcration, “ayas’’ cannot 
but mean ‘dron,” which is a metal, ordinarily obLiined by smelting ores 
and is tougfiy te^tacious, miiUcablc and ductile-, at the name time 
very hard, could admit of being easily sharpened, the only metal that 
could be welded and allow of being forged in the wa\- a.s described 
in the Kg-veda.^ And this identfication of “ayas” is cleaily affirmed 
by the Vedic bard’s associating ‘‘ayas” witli ‘‘harita’’- i.c., with 
the colour of the morning Sun (not rising Sun) which is faintly bluish 
shining and dazzling in brilliance like the blade of a damask steel. 

Further, the very mention in the Kg-veda of a particular guild 
“Karmara” or blacksmith, still known to prevail on Indian soil plying 
on its most ancient profession of forging iron and nothing else under 
the strict traditionary discipline of the caste-system affords a proof 
of the existence of iron in those ages. While the clear and definite 
description of a ver}' sharp shaving instrument ‘•k-^ura”'’' (razor) 
and the fact of killing horses with weapons by a single strok<;,^ 
a custom still prevalent in animal sacrifices thrt>ugl’iout Imlia arc 
evidences which throw considerable light on our ideas of ‘ayas’’ and 
support our attempt to identify it with iron and iron alone. 


1 It may be pointed out, however, that bronze, whatever may 

be its compositon, could never be welded^ an<l no metal, as is very 
well known to all scientific men, save and except iron could 
admit of being at all. Electric welding was not known in the 

Kg-vedic age. Again the process of srndting f«>r purifn:ati‘.)n from 
ores could only be applicable to iro?i alone, inasmuch as, it could not 
be identified with c-)pper smelting which was never <o simplc—a fact 
best known to chemists and metallurgists. Inirther the idea of 
purification of bronze of any kind by smelting would be scientifically 
most irrelevant. 

2 X. 9^5, 3; 4* 

3 i, i66, lo; viii, 4, 16; x 38, 9. 
i, 162. 20. 
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Now ^‘ayas” being identified with iron we can now 
somewhat describe its metallurgy in that remote period of 
human civilisation. The metal was found in the ores^ which were 
smelted for purification by a particular guild called 
identified also with ^^Karmarai' or blacksmiths. The smelting was 
done by means of a furnace with dried faggots of trees as fuel 
and bellows of birds’ wings. The iron balls thus smelted were then 
hammered down and welded into lumps. In forging tools of iron 
the process would consist in heating the iron in a smith’s forge worked 
with bellows, and hammering, welding the parts together and 
finally sharpening on clean wiietting stones. The vessels made were 
beaten into shape probably by hand-hammering like that still used 
in India. Very probably smelting and forging used to be carried 
on in the same forge or furnace. These processes compare very 
favourably with those now done by the Indians in general even up 
to the present times. 

Thus from the above it is seen that the knowledge of the 
metallurgy of iron in those at cient daj’^s of civilised life was a 
pretty advanced one and we have it from the Bg-veda that 
from the household utensils of jars, pots, kettles, vessels of 
various types, tongs, scissors, sharp razors, needles, pipes, tubes, 
awls, hammers, and the agricultural implements such as plough-share, 
spade, shovel, furrow, sickle to warriors’ helmets, coats of mail, spears, 
axes, daggers, swords, lances, and arrows were all known to them 
and even the substitution of a broken-limb by one made of iron,'*- 
the sure indication of skill in the making of surgical implements was 
also not beyond their scope. 

{To be contin 24 ed) 

Manindra Nath Banerjee 


I Bv., i, 116, 15. 



Siege of Bednore, 1783 

Tipu Sultctfi^s own story — translated Jroin his Memoirs [Ijidui 
Office MS.) — and accounts of two EiujItsJi eye-trltuessr.-^ 

ll 

The English force marche<'l out, ‘‘the next tiay t" a phice fixed 
for the burial of such of their troops as had fallt?n. The Sultan's 
Saydars ^fstood in their way”, anci “searched'” them 
Closing part closelv, *^one bv one” ifarJ-fardr Thn<e ‘'cursed people” 

of Sultan'S ^ . . 

narrative. were found to have carried secretly ctiins • Uaidrl coins) 

and other jewels, which had been concealed, ‘^‘sewed up’' 
in all their garments.^ They had "‘made holes’"- “in the cheeks of 
goats”® and ^‘filled’' them “with jewels” and other i valuable ) things. 
They had concealed gold coins in their loaves {uTut). Jewels were also 
found to have been concealed inside the pipes and in the bottoms of 
their huqqas (hiibble bubbles). And they had also “concealed jewels 
and gold pieces” in their “private places.”-^ Some “sweepers” {khak- 
rudan) “were engaged in this business” and “every thing was brought 
out.”® 


I tamTtmi dukht {dakh^)- i-purcha-'i khaid piiihdfil ira ?iihanl- 

Haidfh wa fawHhtr dukhta {dokhtd) budandP 

3 'Eurakh naniThdd\ having made holes. 

3 ^^Dar kalad~gTbsfa7idan {gosfa7idd7tf\ 

4 maw'^rA 'piakhmsd*^ 

5 There may be a great deal of exaggeration in this acct)unt of 
the Sultan, but the whole thing, however, canncjt altogether be rt;jcctecl 
as a fictitious story. The fact that the Sultan’s men made a vigorous 
search of the members of the English force, that they made a very 
close search of their bodies, is sufficiently proved by the statements 
of Capt. Oakes and Lt. Sheen {passhii). One may doubt, of course, 
whether as a result of this search, coins, jewels, etc., were actually 
discovered in abundance from all the alleged places of concealment 
enumerated by the Sultan. As regards this point also, one would not 
be perhaps justified in wholly disbelieving his statements. The Sultan^ 
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At the time of the search, the Sultan continues, “some male and 
female children belonging to the Sarkar\ who had been carried away 
by the English, “dressed after their own fashion^’, “'cried out.” “About 
five hundred [such] persons were found*^ with them. “After due search”, 
the SiiltaiVs people [those found with the English] were all separated 
from the “Nazarenes” — the believers ( Musalmans ) were thus all 
separated from the “unbelievers” (or “infidels”V and the “poly- 
theists.”^ 

The Sultan next gives the justification of the step taken against 
the English. As they '‘did not”, he says, '‘keep” their written promise, 
all of them were made prisoners and handed ever [ in separate batches ] 
to the charge of different high officers ( of his government ). At the 
time of the search, the Sultan wiites, “ten or twelve Muhammadan 
ladies” w'ere also found, who had been [ previously ] captured by the 
“Nazarenes” from Surat and Bengal, and [so long] “kept with them”. 
They were now “set free” by his men. Here ends the Snltan’.s narrative 
of the Bednore incident. We shall now give belo\v the English version. 


The English Version 

Capt. Oakes writes that after a siege of 17 days, “a cessation of 
Thecapituia- arms took place” on the 24th of April, 1783. On 
statedTy'capt. 26th, General Matthews called a council of war, 

which after deliberating on the situation of affairs 
came to the resolution of capitulating on the following terms : 

(i) “That the garrison should march out of the fort with the 
honours of war, and pile their arms on the glacis.” 


who is never tired of using abusive terms about his vanquished enemy, 
may, of course, be suspected of giving a grossly exaggerated account, 
in order to discredit his enemy. But it should, at the same time, be 
pointed out that there is hardly anything in it that can be rejected as 
altogether absurd. It is now really very difficult for us to find out the 
whole truth about the incident. 

1 ^^Kuffaran '' — from Kafir, unbelievel*, infidel. (Ar. plu., Kuficir, 
Kufiaran — double plural with Pers. suffix.) 

2 '^Mushrikan*^ — plu. of Mushrik, one who believes in many gods, 
a polytheist [Steingass]. 
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(3) ^‘That all public stores should remain in the lort.’* 

(3) “That all prisoners, taken since the siege began, should be 
delivered up.” 

(4) “That after being joined by the garrisons of C'owladroog and 
Anantapore, the whole should have full liberty t't march unmolested 
with all their private properU' to Saclaslingur, from thence to embark 
for Bombay.’* 

(5) “That Tipoo Sultan Xauab Baiiadur shall iurnish a guard 
to march witii the English tixu-ps, for their pr(.tecti< n thrcAigh the 
country, which guard shou*d be under the oniei*' ol Ih'igadier General 
Matthews.’’ 

(6) “That Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur .should likewise furnish 
the English troops with a plentiful biizz'iur [ ATj.T;- ] and proper 
conveyances for sick and wounded during their inarch to .Sadashagur.” 

(7) “That a guard of 100 Sepc.ys fioin the gani^^on of Bednorc 
with their arms and accoutrements, and 36 rnunds of ammunition, 
should attend Brigadier General Matthews, a^ a bodyguard, fluring 
the march to Sadashagur.’’ 

(8) “'And that Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur, lor the peidbrmancc 
of the articles on his part, should deliver two hostages pritn- to the 
garrison’-s marching out of the fort.’’^ 

Lt. Sheen has narrated how the English force made a hist desperate 
attempt to continue the struggle after General i\Tatthcws had already 
sent the terms of capitulation U> the Sultan. This 
narrative"^ incident has neither been mentioned in the Sultan's 
Memoirs nor in the narrative ul Capt. Oakes. Lt. 
Sheen’s narrative may be stated as follow.s : After the continuation 
of the siege for 20 days, General Matthews was “at length <,‘bliged to 
send out a flag of truce and afterwards terms of capitulation.” The 
Sultan “acceded \o these terms”, “which were to leave in the fort all 
the property” the}' (the EnglLsh) “had taken”, and “to agree not to 
fight against him [the Sultan] for a stipulated time”.'- Tin.* Sultan on 
his part “promised to let” the English force 'Teturn unmolested” to 
their “own garrison’’; but they “were first to march out and pile” their 
arms “in the front” of the Sultan’s arm^^ “These conditions were 
thought so ignominious”, that they prepared them.selves “for fresh 

I Narfaiive of Capt, Oakes, pp. 1-2, 

3 The latter point has not been mentioned by Capt. Oakes, nor has 
it been found in the Sultan’s version. 
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hostilities.” And, ‘'the next morning at da\’break”, they ^‘accordingly 
made a sally in two divisions”, and ‘"stormed” tlie Sultan’s ‘‘'grand 
battery’’, and tbeie “killed a few of the Fre^ich and about one hundred 
irregulars.’^ This was ‘‘accomplished almost in an instant”, but the 
main body of the Sultan’s troops soon surrounded them, so that they 
were forced “'to retreat with precipitation into the fort”, in the course of 
which Lt. Sheen received ‘"‘a slight wound.” ^ A ‘'‘council of war” 
was then held within the fort, in which “all the officers present” agreed 
to accept the “proffiered terms”. Lt. Sheen says that at that time their 
sick and wounded numbered 530^ who were “lying exposed to the 
Sun”, and, moreover, “a putrid fever” was then “raging in the fort.”=^ 
After “the capitulation having been signed, the hostages 
received, and doolies sent for the sick and wounded”, the English 
garrison marched out cf the fort on the 28th 

April, 1783. Lt. Sheen writes that on that 

day, before they left the fort. General Matthews 
“ordered all the officers to draw of the Paymaster- 
General as much money as they wanted.” At this, 
“both officers and men drew as much as they judged 
they should have occasion for, some officers taking two thousand”, and 
“others one thousand pagodas”. “This [money]”, Lt. Sheen continues, 
“was all taken from the Sircar [Sarkur] property, which by treaty was 
to belong to the captors. But the General, being apprehensive of so 
much money being discovered in the possession of one man, ordered it 
to be distributed among the troops.” We further find it explicitly 
stated by Lt. Sheen in one place that “not a single rupee” was found 
by the Sultan in the fort, after the English force had left it.® 

“In the afternoon” of the 28th April, the English garrison marched 
out of the fort, and piled all their arms before the Sultan’s force. 

Capt. Oakes has given a detailed account of the incidents 
fhe EngH^Ih'^ which followed. This is substantially corroborated by 
Lt. Sheen’s letter. We shall g'ive below the full narrative 

the fort. ^ 

of Capt, Oakes, with reference to Lt. Sheen’s account 
where necessary. 


How the 
English drained 
the Bednore 
treasury — Lt. 
Sheen'S state- 
ment. 


1 In the Sultan’s account, we have noticed the incident of an 
English attack on the Sultan’s battery on the 5th day and how it 
ended. 

2 Lt. Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt, Oakes, pp. 83-84,- 

3 Lt. Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 84-85, 87, 

I. H. Q., MARCH 1927 18 
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After they had piled their arms, Capt. Oakes wnlc^. they were 

“immediately escorted by a strong body of the eneEn}- abcut half a mile 

beyond the Onore gate”. *tt that piEice, General 

Capt. Oahcs Matthews “was inf&imcd that he mu^t eiican'.]) that 
narrative. ^ 

night”, “to which he reluctantly cr.ri.^e:, ted”. ' “When 
the whole came np”, “th.e enem}' surreiincied” tliein, ;ind “i>' > -led sentries 
on every side, beyond whom no perr-on uei^ penniltefl t.> pas.^j.” 

General Matthews next learned fiuin his b.-dy-j^mird that ‘ tlie enemy 
had forcibly taken away their arm^ and Euniriinnlii an immeuiately on 
their leaving the fort, and held also de[-*rived mani/ f.i tin, ''flieers of 

their side arms.’’ He further learned tlnit “Lt. ?dcKer,/.ie < .1 the lootli 
regiment”, who liad a few days before been shi it thr* aigh liie body, 
“was forced out of his duoly '\_didi or doli by the enemy v, itli their 
bayonets, as he was coming out of the fort, aiitl several utliers were 
treated in the like cruel manner.” lie also Iiejtni that “(.'apt. I'acey 
of the Bombay establishment, with 50 sick and wt .uncled, were detained 
in the fort till the next morning, with IMr. ShiekH, Siiigcon”. 

^ 5iC- -s:- garly in the morning [of the 29th Ajiril . while tlie tin p-^ were 
preparing to march, the Genend received ei messEr^e h'f in tin.: aeu; ab 
desiring him to sec him, together with CEipt.-^. Ihiimo. ev.hI Leiulrum 
of the Bombay estiiblishinent, and kir. Charles Stuart, \]i<: pEt\'-i.ncster”., 
General Matthews accordingly went to .see the .Sultan, eu’c* ' inpEinied 
by the officers mentiuiieil above Eind .'-f\eiEtI (f liir> t.i\a;/e. The 
hostages alscj, “of their own accord’’, Eiccom[)Enii*‘di him. 

“.Soon after tlieir departure”, Capt. OEike> esmtinnt-. ‘m goecl 
buzzaiir [A7c'c7r], furni.shtcl with a grcEit variety <4 * i< <\ i.'i< an- Enal other 
articles, arrived in camp”." “At the .same time’’, “jK.t’ple l Eiine In eairy 
away the doolie.s, out id which they tiirew the- Eo.d wounded in 
a most inhuman manner, seizing tlu-se wiio hud lately . ufrered 
amputation by the .stumps, ar.d lenh tiieni in tluit pEiii.lul wietched 
condition upon the bare ground, entirely expi-sed to the la at of the 


1 Id. Sheen also says that after being conducted ‘mb) ul ei mile 
from the fort”, they were asked “to halt till the morning’’, as.d '‘then 
tu march” to one of their .settlemcntr. 

2 Ivt. Sheen eiLso says tlnit after the (lepEirtnn; of Genend 

]MEilthcw.<^', who WEIS called for by the SullE-.n, the hatter’* c-nt aiitlcr-awith 
EdI niEinncr oi licjUC’i's and provisions, of which th,e < ^^icel^ m d soldiers 
nil iic /ur.j.ifsos ^italics onr ownTluiving tasted 1 i ne oi these 

dieiicacie.s within the krt.” [^drJ\dk^L' 0/ 6.//. Oakes, Ajspcndix, p. 87.] 
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Sun^ On ^‘being asked the cause of such barbarous treatment”, "the 
brutes replied” that the}^ had "received orders to make the doolies two 
feet longer.” 

The English force "waited with the greatest impatience” for the 
return of Gen. Matthews “till 5 o'clock in the morning, when intelli- 
gence was received that the general and the gentlemen vdio accom- 
panied him were immediately on their arrival at the Darbar, without 
being admitted into the Na'wab’s presence, made close prisoners.” ^ 

"At 10 o'clock at night*', the}' "were alarmed by' the arrival of an 
additional force of the eneinv, when the guards turned out and posted 
double sentries all round”. “Their design was easily seen through”, 
"tliough they endeavoured to lull” the suspicion of the English force 
with some “'pretext”. 

"The next morning” (30th April), they perceived that “the enemy 
Iiad spies in every part" of their camp, and “emissaries employed to 
entice the troops” to enter the service of the Sultan. At “about 10 
o'clock”, a messenger arrived from the Sultan, who informed the 
people belonging to the English force that they 'hvere to remain there 
some days”, and they were asked to tell him “what number of tents” 
they wanted. Capt. Oakes says that they “refused” the tents, and 
wrote a letter to the Nawab, "signed by all the officers”,® “requiring 
him immediatel}^ to fulfil the terms of capitulation”. The letter was 
“sent to him b}^ Major Fewtrill of the Bombay establishment, but no 
answer was received.” 

The search was made in the morning, on the ist of May. The 
description of Capt. Oakes may be given as follows : “At 10 o'clock, 
the buzzaur \^da 0 Ur'] was taken awa}q the guards ordered 
Confinement—"*^ under arms, and all the European officers immediately 
Capt, Oakes' sent for to the spot of ground from whence the buzzaur 

description. ^ ^ 

[bash'] had been taken, where we were, one b}^ one, 
plundered by the enem}', t 7 i the most scmidalozis ma 7 i 7 ier^ of our 

1 We notice some difference between the accounts of Capt. Oakes 
and Lt. Sheen. According to Lt. Sheen's statement, General 
Matthews alone was, on the 39th morning, called by the Sultan, and 
“they met half-way between the two camps”. And on the next day 
(30th April), the Pay-master and other officers were sent for by the 
Sultan, and they were detained on their arrival. 

2 According to Lt. Sheen’s account, the “Field and Staff officers, 
with all the captains, the Pay-master and Commissary” were on this 
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hordes, piclanquccns [palanquins], money, plaLo, v/.'.lcli:-; v.-.lsiaolcs, etc., 
and in short of every article except our bo 1 li-i-’ a ; 1 '■'!> Ll'n ^ uotlvor.], 
searching us mo:;t iniuHicly ever;' gart, uieicivt //• le -si ivj n d to 

decency, [Italics our own.] The Eur pea i soi-.IL-r,-.. b: lo’: and 

Sepoys, with all their wives and children, as ah-) ali tiie camp hjdowcrs, 
were searched and plunclcred in ir.o r.'iirm ind ■oe.it, m a laanrer, 
and at 4 o’clock in the ariern.i^.’i v.'oo-o nnaroh-j 1 Ci.nl e a s'. rt -up; piuinl 
to Bednore, the sick ana woundcvl bcine; left t- p.ridi ‘.u the pr- .anti. 
Shortly after, the European «..iTicors v. it‘i tlieir 'c;-vmP-, s/ort lil.-c.risc 
conducted to Bedii'jro, wii-u'c v.e wore cj-soh* e ci.'u.'i i i the buiMcks 
which had been fornicriy r ccupieil by a battalion . .r.vn Sopoy,-; ; 
and from the time the villains bepan tci .sx'irch rm.i p’u”' l-a* ii-p \ro luul 
nothing of any kind to eat till I 3 (/clock th j i «:xt day, at u hi Ji hc-iir 
they brought and delivered to each persun one pi a; .u.-l a .-e r of the 
coarsest rice, which they informed us was t») be t'ne vlaily all"wance of 
officers and servants indiscriinir-atcly.” ^ 

Lt. Sheen gives the following acc(junt : On tlm of hlay, our 

eyes were fully opened as to the ii.tention (-f the Nabob, when we 
were taken before the Biick'-hy [/V./dvkv/b _ it Ikiy-inaster 
accouiit*”^ and ordered to be ircarclicd before him ; we were tlien 

stripped of our mo: cy, which, among tin* <‘fficcrs alone, 
amounted to 40 thousand pagaxlas, besides our watclvs, hordes, camels, 
etc. They afterwards coiifinc .1 us in a large yv.n], and fed us u[ (m a 
penny worth of rice per diem. Having remai: ed in this confinement 
for a few days, they tore our deaths chjthe.-^J olTiu the mod iii(]ecc:'it 
manner, coupled us in iron-; two a- d two to.,etlu.*r, and marched, us in 
that manner, exposed to tin.' dauqo at nigh.t mud the iieat of the Sun 
b}'" day, afflicted no less by hanger tlian thir-t, till th.ey conducted us 
after 16 days’ march to a fort caded tlhittaMroug riuttledrot^gi,”- 

The Sultan in his Memoirs iias tried to justity lu^ action, as wc 


day (30th April) “.^-cnt for and detained*' by the Sultan. In order to 
pacify, however, tlie English troop».s, lie sent two bralnuin.-. to them, 
‘‘'with assurance” that they would “all return the next da\-.'’ 

1 Narrative cf Capt. Oakes, pp. 7-9. 

2 Et. Sheen’s letter, in kkarr^tlve of Capt, 'Ja^'cs, Appendix, 

p. 88. 

Tlie jrri-on'_rs were brought t«> the fort of Chittledroog on tlic 3 r.st 
of Ma\'. ' Xarrairve of Capi. Oahes^ j). 19.] 
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Sultan’s action 
how far justiri- 
aLle. 


have found, Oii the ground that the English had violated a very import- 
ant item of the solemn peace terms, by trying to take 
away secretly all the money, jewels, etc., from the Bed- 
r.ore fort. This action on the part of the English, even 
so far as the charge is corroborated by the statement 
of Lt. Sheen, mentioned before, was certainly a gross violation 
of a very important term of capitulation, which vitally affected the 
Sultan’s interest. It cannot, as such, be denied that the Sultan could 
really claim sufficient justification for the search, and even some justi- 
fication for the wholesale imprisonment of the English force. It should, 
however, be pointed out that the very harsh and often inhuman treat- 
ment of the English piisoners 01 made on this occasion as well as 
in Hyder’s reign, in different forts of the Sultan,^ Vvhich can scarcely 
be justified by the laws of war ol any civilized age, remains a stigma 
on Tipu Sultaifs administration. 

One may, of course, say that the Sultan had sufficient reason for 
having a strong grudge against the English. They had taken possession 
of Bednore and some other places by a secret transaction with the 
traitor Aya.^ Khan, The English General and that traitor had tried to 
share between themselves a vast amount of the Sultan’s wealth at 
Bednore, as is clear from the statement of Lt. Sheen and the 
evidence of Tcirikk-i-TlpU (see previous issue). They had^ further, 
tried to deceive the Sultan by draining the Bednore treasury, in distinct 
violation of the terms of capitulation. This certainly added fresh 
fuel to the fire of the Sultan’s wrath against them. It may, in this 
connection, be mentioned that in the Preface to the Narrative of Ccipt, 
Hejzry Oakes, with Lt. Sheen’s letter in the appendix^ there is a note 
(perhaps of the publisher), which goes so far as to justify, on this 
ground, to a considerable extent, the Sultan’s cruel treatment of the 
English prisoners. It runs as follows l “His (Sultan’s) conduct was 
evidently founded upon principles of retaliation ; and candour must 


I As vividly described by Capt. Oakes and Lt. Sheen, and by 
another English officer belonging to Col. Baillie’s Detachment — all 
eye-witnesses and actual sufiferers. \jSfarrativa of the iinprisofinient and 
sufferings of the English officers and soldiers, by an officer of Col. 
Baillie’s Detachment — \n Memoirs of the War in Asia, 1780-84 (2nd. 
ed., 17^9)} PP- 155 ffi; Narrative of Capt. Henry Oakes, pp. 5-10, 19-21, 
41, 61-62, etc 7 \ 
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acknowiedge that the unjustifiable behaviour of the Cr.pnpany’s arjny 
goes a considerable way in justification oi that ol th.c enemy.’’ 

Another important question arise- in connection w itii ihc Sultan’s 
conduct — namelVj whether he had a preconceived plan oi not allowing 
the English force to go awa.y safely oat of lii.s cintclies. li it were .so, 
it can of course be said that perhaps the same late would Iiavc befallen 
the English troops, even ii the}’ did not violate tlic canitiilation terms, 
Lt. Sheen seems to have brought, in a mild form, a ch.argc of this 
nature against the Sultan. lie lias not tried, it appear.s, ti> justify tlie 
English conduct, but 1:0 says that the Sultan ‘-dctcrmincdi to make'” 
it ‘'a plea for an infraclion oi the treaty.’’^ This lias been asserted 
definitely by Wilks. '-'There is abundant reason”, l:e.<a}.s, 'do believe 
that Tipu had predetermined to seek some in'ctext tor infringing its 
conditions [those of cnpitiilationi ; but, an cinpt\' trcri«iiry, together 
with the nioney found on searching the |jri.st.»ners, cxemplt'd him from 
the necessity of recurring to fictitious pleas.”- Eeveridge has akso 
echoed the same view. He has not, in the lea.st, justified the Engli.sh 
conduct, but he says that Tipu, ^hvho only wanted a pretext for 
violating the capitulation, found too good a one in the example thu.s 
set him’' by the Engli.sh army." 

Without sufficient evidence, it i.s difficult to a.s.scrt tliat the Sultan 
had really such a preconceived plan, and that he wanted < mly a pretext 
for doing so. Of course, that i.s quite ptossible, fur certainly he b(U‘e a 
strong grudge against the Ehgli.sh. 

But if the Sultan liad really such a de.sign, tlic English army .surely 
did not act wisely in thus offering a fresh prnvt^cation and furnishing 
liim a .sufficiently strr.ng pica fur taking sucli action. 

Arnfy. analyses the conduct of tlic luigli.sh army, it wf)ukl 

appear that a greed for wealth cl<)U{lc<I tlic brain of 
General Matthews and other English officer.'^. The former had aircafly 
given a strong proof of his greed after he had taken possession of 
Bednore. On the present occasion, it is apparent, he succe.vsfully made 
all the other English officers approve of the actitm by frtarly distribut- 
ing among them the wealth of the Bednore trea.surv. Tiu^y are also, 
as such, not immune from the blame, which, r.f course, princiixilly 


1 I..t. Sheen’s letter {Xarraiivc of Capt, Oakes, j). S’/). 

2 Wilks, Mysore, vol. II, p. 6r. 

3 Beveridge, vol. 11, p, 51 S. 
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falls upon General Matthews. Their greed, it appears, overshadowed 
their judgment, so that they could not perhaps think calmly of the 
possible consequences of the action, for which the whole army would 
suffer. Beveridge has, therefore, rightly criticised the English action 
in “fraudulently” emptying the Sultan’s treasury. “Unfortunately”, 
he says, “a rapacity, of which too many examples had previously been 
given^ prevailed over a sense of honour and even of self-preservation."^ 

SURATH ClIARAN SENGUPTA 


Indian Literature Abroad 

VII 

The Tang Dynasty collapsed in 907 A. D. owing, as we have al- 
ready indicated, to the incapacity of the later emperors and was 
succeeded by a period of troubles in which five short dynasties, founded 
by military adventurers, three of whom were of Turkish race, rose and 
fell in S3 years. One of the emperors of this epoch, Shih-tsung 
of the Later Chou Dynasty, stopped building monasteries and turned 
bronze images into currency. But in the south, Buddhism flourished 
in the province of Fukien under the princes of Ming 
The Sung the dviiastv which called itself South Tang. In 

.\.D. the Sung dynasty united the Chinese people, but had 

to struggle against the Khitan Tartars. In the I2th 
century appeared the Kins or Golden Tartars, who demolished the 
power of the Khitans in alliance with the Chinese but turned against 
their allies and conquered the whole of China on the north of the Yang- 
tse and harassed the Sungs. But the Mongols soon appeared in the 
field. In 1232 the Sung emperor entered into alliance with the 
Mongols against the Kings, and although the Kings were driven, 
Kublai Khan of the Mongols became emperor of entire China 
in 1280. 

“The dynasties of Tang and Sung mark tw'O great epochs in the 
history of Chinese art, literature and thought, but whereas the virtues 


I Beveridge, vol, II, p. 518. 
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and vices of the Tang may be summed up a^^ gcnin-< and extrava- 
gance, those of the Sung are culture ai:d tameness. Tuddhism ins- 
pired many artists to paint their master pieces. We reinemhcr t'nat 
Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth patriarch, foLii.de'l tlie ('ban or Con- 
templative sect better known as Zen Sect in Jarjan. This school of 
thought was specially responsible for great movemeiits in art and 
literature in China as well as Japan. Block-printing \.-as pi'ivnlarised, 
and culture and learning greatly ^{jread. Taitsii, the founfier of the 
Sung Dynasty, altliough not a Buddhist^ v. as a man <m culture. 

It was in his reign (972 a.D.) that the nr>t printed edition of the 
Tripifcaka was published. The early and thorough applicati«.»n of print- 
ing to this gigantic Canon is a proof of the popular 
First printed esteem for Biidclhi^-m. The emperor himself wrote a 
preface to this edition and his name will ever be re- 
membered with gratitude for liaving piintcd and popu- 
larised the Chinese translations of Sanskrit books. In 071 a.D., he 
caused two copies of the same canon to be made, one written in gold 
and the other in silver paint This may be called the eighth collection 
made by the order of the Emperor of Chimu tlurngh no Catalogue or 
Index seems to have been compiled on the (iCca.sioi\ The blocks of 
wood on which the characters were cut for tlnC edition are said to have 
been l^OOOO in number. After this between 900 and 136S there arc said 
to have been as many as twenty <lifiereiU editituis under the Sung 
and Yuen dynasties. 

The first edition of the Tripitaka did not ck.cM* th<i w<»rk of trans- 
lation, for 375 works translated during the Xurtherii Sung; iWnasty 
are still extant. Religious intercourse with India Coiitinned, although 
henceforward the number of Chinese Sramanas proceeding to India 
either on pilgrimage or fur study was more than that tT the 
influx of Indian monks into China. On the whole there was a 
decrease in the volume of religious literature, alter 900 A.D. This 
decrease is natural ; by this time most of the imp(aTant and un- 
important Sanskrit books of different .^ecth had been rendered into 
Chinese. The literature of the Tang and the Ciiao dynasties was 
not at all favourable for the growth and spread of Buddhist culture. 
A few Indian monks came from India for a century and lialf before 
the Sungs came in power. The history of the Sung Dynasty, in its 


I Eliot, 0/. czt., Ill, p. 269. 
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account of India, refers to the arrival (in A.D. 951) of Samanta, a 
monk, with a large number of companions belonging, to 
sixteen families of W. India. In 965 a Chinese priest, 
named Taii-Yuen, returned from a journey to the 
western countries with relics and Sanskrit Buddhist 
books WTitten on “Palm-leaB’ to the extent of 40 
volumes. He was absent for twelve years and resided in India alone 
for half the period. He gave an account of his travels to the emperor 
and showed him the Sanskrit books he had brought. 

M. Chavannes^ says that between 964 and 976, 300 Chinese 
Sramanas travelled to India. Edkins says that in 966 A.D., 157 Chinese 
priests set out together, with the emperor’s permission, to visit India 
and obtain Buddhist books. They passed through Karashar, Kutcha, 
Khotan, Peshawar (Pu-lu-sha) and Kashmir but nothing is said of 
their further travels.- One of the travellers of this period Kiye 
wrote a short account which has been tran^^lated into English by 
Gustav Schlegel under the title “Itinerary to the Western Countries of 
Wang-nieh in A.D. 964”"'. Indians continued to come to China and 
in 972 A.D., three Sramanas arrived at the royal court of the Sungs 
from Western India. Another came from a land called Sou-ko-to, 
who offered the emperor the relics and flowers of ManjusrI. Fourteen 
more Sramanas, about whose activities we have no particular infor- 
mation, came to China from Western India. 

In 973 appeared in China one of the greatest translators of 
Sanskrit named Dharmadeva^ (Fa-Tienor Fa-hsien). Pie was a native of 
Magadha and came from the great Buddhist monastery 
of Nalanda. He worked from 973 to 982 under the 
name of Fa-tien, when he was honoured by the emperor 
and changed his name in 982 to Fa-hsien. In 982, a board of transla- 
tors was formed with T^harmadeva, Tien-si-tsai and Danapala, each of 
whom was asked to translate one work into Chinese. There were also 
other Chinese monks well-versed in Sanskrit language. They were 
engaged to supervise translations, others were appointed to make the 


Chinese pil- 
grims and 
Indian pandits 
in the Sung 
period. 


1 Appendix to Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya par Ed. 
Chavannes. {Revue de l-’ hisioire des Religions, 1896, Jul-Aout). 

2 Edkins, op.cit,, p. 144. 

3 Memoires du Coniite Sinico-Japonais, XXI, 1893. 

4 Nanjio, pp. 450-45 1- 

MARCH, 1927 
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Chinese style idiomatic and perfect. We sliall iieai > t then- literary 
activities later on. 

In 977 A.D. Ki-siaiVjf a { 5 ramana from. India came, and brought 

with him some Sanskrit texts written c-*’ paim-leaves. 

Indian Srama- -[i- presented, to the cmj cr-.r a pretentions 

nas in China. ^ _ r / ' u . 

translation which he called the ‘Sutra. C'i ( ollection of 

Magic Prayers of Ma.hfiyanad but DImrmadrva denounced that 

work as spurious havir-g no Sanskrit original and the emperor had it 

burnt. 

Ki-t'song, a Sram'0;-a (-f the temple of K’ai'pno in W'e.stcrn India, 
came to Ciiina with a number of his conipanions. He 
Prince Mahju^tn offered Sanskrit bGok‘--, a relic of a stupa of Ihiddha, the 

971 A.D. 

leaves of Bodln-tree and some cuiios. Another 
v^ramana Po-na-mo of Central India also brought some curios to the 
emperor, but no books. Sometime back in 071 a d., a prince named 
Maujusrl had come to China with the Chinese monks returnii'g from 
India, He wa.s the younge.st .‘-on of a king (*( Nh^rthern India, and 
according to custom, he had to become a nif nk. Tai-tsui g ^960-975) 
the then reigning emperc-r a.skcd him t(j live in the teir4)le of Siai-g- 
Kuo. He observed the discipline icligioiisly aiul became the favourite 
of the people of tlie capital. The nionk.N became jealou-: of him and 
as be did not know Chinc.'^e, they faLsely told tin* einpeo'r that 
the Indian prince-monk was homesick. The empena- gra’ ted 
him his request ; MaigusiT uas greatly annoyed, but tliere was no 
help for it. He said that he would go towards the South Seas to 
return on a merchant boat. It is not kiKiwn vJiere he had gone 
(978 A.D.). 

In 980, landed in China two most famous Indian ni<>nks, whose 
literary activitie.s have won them an immortal name in Buddhi.st 
Chinese literature. They were Tien-si tsai and ('he-hu 
iien-si-tsai and orDanapfda.* Two vears after, the empeu'cir honoured 
the three great Indian translator^- — Dharma<Icva with the 
title of Clnvang-chio-ta-shih, Ticn-si-lsai with IMing-chiao-ta-shih and 
Danapala with Hsien-chiao-ta-shih. They were put at the head 
ot the Tran.slation Committee. The Chinese monk.s versed in 
Sanskrit were charged to pick up the translaticm b}’ writing and 
hy correcting the phrases. modelled at fir-t on the Sanskrit 
original. The high functionaries were to poli'^h the (.'hinese styU“<. 


I Nanjio, App. II, p, 161. 
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The same year a priest of Western China returned from India with 
a letter from a king of Western India, an impression of the skull 
of Buddha, some pages of palm-leaf texts, and leaves of Bodhi- 
druma, the most favourite thing of a Buddhist. It was trans- 
lated by (Che-hu) Danapala and it contained congratulations on the 
favourable attitude shown by the emperor to Buddhism, tc>gether with 
some geographical details of India and adjacent countries. This king 
Mo-si-hang is identified with Mahasena mentioned in the Mahavamsa 
of Ceylon. 

The next j-ear 983 the Chinese monk Fa-yu^ while returning 
from India, whither he had gone iit search of sacred books, arrived 
at San-fo-tse, a country bordering on Cambodia to the south-west, met 
a Hindu monk named Viniaiasrl (Mi-mo-Io clie-li;. He expressed his 
wish to go to China to translate sacred books there. The emperor, 
having heard that, sent for him and engaged him in the work. Fa-yu 
started again for India with the emperor's credentials. 

The annals of the Sung Period mention quite a number of Indian 
monks who went to China, and Chinese monks who came back after 
a tour in India. A Buddhist priest of the Brahmin caste 
monks in^CMna with Alu'in, a Persian, is mentioned as having visited 
the capital. Some people came by sea ; they could not 
make themselves understood, but the images and books, they brought 
with them, showed that they were Buddhists. Several other arrivals 
are also recorded. They presented Sanskrit books and Buddhist relics 
to the emperor as token of iheir gratitude to him for his love for 
Buddhism. In 989 Pouf’o-k’i-to, a iSramana of Nalanda came to the 
Chinese court with relics and Sanskrit texts. In 995 Kala-santi (?) of 
Central India brought the same thing. Rahula, Ni-wei-ni, Fo-hu 
(Bucldha-rak.sa) all brought Sanskrit texts between 997 and 998. In 1004 
A.D. arrived another great Sanskrit scholar and translator Fa-hu 
(Dnarma-raksa). He brought the relics of Buddha and Sanskrit texts 
written on palm-leaves. Silabhadra, another monk, also brought some 
Sanskrit texts. Mou-le-che-ki of Kashmir, Ta-mo-pa of Western India, 
Clmng-te, Kio-chie, Tsi-hien, and a host of these Indian travellers went 
to China with Sanskrit texts. Probably in India after the Hindu revival 
the Buddhists were no more safe, and sorely needed a shelter for 
themselves and their books. 


I Nanjio, App. II, p. 162. 
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The intimate relation between China and Inaia is proved also 

by the three inscriptions in Chinese, found at Buddha-Gaya 

by Beglar and Cunningham of the Archaeo- 

CMnese^wip- logical Department in 1S78. These were first deci- 
tions in Bud- phercd aiid reproduced by S. Beal in the /RAS.^ for 
dhaGaya. i-^Qtlced in the ludmu of the same 

year. In 1895 G. Schlegel made some observations in the Toimg Pao 
(vol. VI, PP- 522-524) and corrected a few mistakes of Beal. In 1896 
M. Ed. Chavannes published the compdete text with critical study 

and translation in the Revue de rhistoiredes Religioiis (1896, Jul.- 
Aout. — Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya). 

These inscriptions tell us that as late as the early eleventh century 
Chinese monks came to India. The first and the shorter inscription 
gives us the name of Chi-i, a priest of the great Han coiintr)’, who had 
vowed to exhort or encourage thirty thousand men to prepare them- 
selves by their conduct for birth in heaven, to distribute in charity 
30,000 books relating to heavenly birth, and himself to relate as 
many books : then in company with others he travelled through India 
and arrived at Magadha, where he saw the Vajrasana and other 
sacred places. After this in company with other Chinese monk.s he 
travelled through India. 

The second, third and the fourth inscriptions belong to 1022 A.D. 
The second one is very long ; it says that Ho-Yun, a priest came to 
Buddha-Gaya with a view to worship the sacred relics of the place. He 
had great ambitions about religious piety and left behind him a hymn 
of praise of Tri-kaya of Buddha- and of the three thrones occupied by 
them. The third inscription tells us that in 1023 A.D. two men, called 
I-tsing and I-lin, were sent from the eastern capital of China with a 
Ktisaya garment in a golden case which they hung above the Bodhi-tree. 
The fourth inscription is very short and relates the same thing as above, 
but the monk was Chao-p’in. The fifth inscription is dated 1033 
which says that a man named Hoai-Wen commemorates the erection of 
a Stupa close to the Vajrasana. He came as an agent of the Chinese 
emperor and empress. 

These five inscriptions may not have any great value in ordinary 
history, but are of momentous importance to the religious history of 
the East ; it shows the strength of the religious impulse that urged so 
many pilgrims from China to visit Buddha-Gaya and other sacred 
places of India, and the sincerity of their belief in the merits of their 
pilgrimage. 
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Dharmadeva. 


During the Sung dynasty of 167 years, ten translators worked 
for the Chinese literature. The most prominent among these was 
Dharmadeva (Fa-Tieii or Fa-h-ien as he called himself 
after 982 A.D.). s. Sramana of ‘dagadha, who came from 
the great Nalanda University in 973 a.D. Fi 9^2 he received from 
the emperor Tai-Tsiing an honorary title for liis great learning. He 
died in 1001. Ii8 works are ascribed to him, these are all men- 
tioned in the Ming Catalogue, Ol these 118 books, 31 '.vere either 
second or third or sometimes fourth translation ct works done pre- 
viously. These were mostly mon<'^grams or parts 01 bigger books. He 
translated 78 new books, mostly dharani- und sutra‘5 ot not much merit. 
Among the tta’islations we llnd a very interesting composition by 
King Siladitya. It was a laudatory vcr^e in Sanskrit (Nanjio 1071}, 
M. Sylvain Levi restored this Sanskrit poem and published it. There 
were other Sanskrit poems, the originals of which are 
long lost, viz., Triklya-samskrta-sU'iri^ (1072), M a'lijusvlr 
hodhisattva-srl-glthd ( 1 074), Arya-vajraplrd-bodhisattva- 
nl.uhi^ia-%citaka sinns/crtastoira \loys), Gkaniika-sams- 
etc. These transliterations show that Sanskrit was 
greatly revered by the Buddhists in China. 

A large number of Dharanis are found in the Chinese Tripitaka, both 
in translation and transcription. The transcription of Sanskrit sounds 
in Chinese ideograms is highly important to the students of Chinese 
phonetics. Some of the Dh'’) ranis are written in Nagari characters 
as well as in Chinese letter^. The writing of these Gupta Nagari 
characters should receive the attention of ep igraphists. 
I mention below a few of the Dharanls which are found 


Sanskrit stotras 
in Chineti<=! 
transliteration. 


kfda stoira 


Dharanl. 


both in transcription and translation from a collection called To 4 o~nU 
tsa'Chi [T*o lo-niin Dharanl), compiled during the Liang Dynasty 
‘ 502 - 557 ): 

r Sakya Mahanama Dharanl. 

2 Ananda-bhiksu-bhasita Dharanl. 

3 Samantabhadra-bodhisattva-bbasita Mahadharanl. 

4 ManjusrI Dharanl. 

5 Samadhisvara-raja-bodhisattva Dharanl. 

6 Sadaksara-bodhisattva Dharanl. 

7 Gunalaksandla-pkara-boclnisattva Dh.arani. 

8 Sukriti-bodhisattva Dharanl. 

9 Ratnacandra-praSha-bodhisattva Dharanl. 

10 Dhruva-bodhisattva Dharanl.^ . - 
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IX Mahabrahma-devaraja Mahadharanl. 

12 Mahesvara-devaraja Dharanl. 

13 Nirmanaratl-devaraja Mabadhai'anl. 

14 Tusita-devaraja Mahadharan!. 

15 Yama-devaraja DharanT. 

16 Trayastrimsa-devaraja Mahadharanl. 

17 Mahesvara-devaraja DharanT, etc. 

Courant in his Catalogue des Livres Chinois, etc. mentions 
172 works on DharanT^ most of which contain transliteration^ and 


translation. 

The fourth emperor Jin-Tsung of the Sung Dynasty was a dis- 
tinguished patron of literature ; during his reign there was a galaxy of 
scholars ; he appointed fifty \70uths to study Sanskrit, although he 
himself showed no inclination towards Buddhism. ' In the S3'Stem 
of education, Buddhist and Taoist subjects were introduced.” 

Tien-si-tsai and Danapala (Sh-hu) were contemporaries of Dharma- 
deva (Fa-tien or Fa-hsien) already mentioned. Tien- 
an^india^n’onk si-tsai (whose Original Indian name has not been re- 
stored) was a Sramana either of Jalandhar or of Kashmir. 
He arrived in China in A.D. 980, and worked indefatiguably for twenty 
years till icoo A.D. He received Imperial honours during his lifetime 
and even after his death he was honoured by the emperor. Eighteen 
works are attributed to him. Of his works Karanda-vyaha or 
GhanaoyTiha-sastra is important. His translation was in 4 fasciculi, 
whereas the earlier translations by Dharma-raksa in 270 A.D. and the 
later by Gunabhadra two centuries after contained only 2 fasciculi. 
Burnouf says that there are two versions of this book, the prose version 
having 67 folios or 134 pages, and the peotiy version having 185 
folios or 390 pages.-^ It is evident that Tien-si-tsai translated from 
this longer version of Karanda-vyulia, 1 1 is other works were Alpa- 
ksara Prljnaparamita in four leaves. We have heard of Panca- 
vimsati-sahasra-prajnZi-plXraimta and its abridgment, but not of the 
Alpaksara. Manjuhri Mulatantra in 20 fasciculi was translated by 


1 Maurice Courant — Catalogue des Livres Chinois, Coriens, Japonis 
etc. (Bib. Nationale of Paris), 1910, H , pp, 564-590* Also the Chinese 
Tripitaka (Shanghai ed.), bk. 27. 

2 Eliot, III, p. 270. 

3 Biot, V Instruction Publique en China, p.^350, quoted by Eliot. 

4 Introduction du Bouddhisme, p, 196, 
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him. Santideva’s Bodhicarya-suira which is wrongly attributed to 
Nagarjuna, (354) and Dharmasa’iigraha-inahZirtha-gltliU-sutra or better 
known as Dharmapada collected by Dharma trata were rendered into 
Chinese. Tien-si-tsai’s translation of DhaymCipada is the last of the 
four Chinese versions of this famous book, which lias been rendered 
into all the civilized languages of the ancient and modern world. A 
brief resume of the Chinese translations of the Dharmapada will not 
be out of place here. 

There are four principal copies of what may be called 

Dharmapada in Chinese, the first dating from Wu Dynasty, about 
the beginning of the third century A.D. This 

Dharmapada translation called Fa cheu-ching, is the work of a 
Sramana Wei-chi-lan and others. Its title means 

‘the sutra of law verses’ — Gathasahgraha. In the preface the 

Chinese translator states that the Sramanas in after ages copied 
from the canonical scriptures various gathas, some of four lines 
and some of six, and attached to each set of verses a title, according 
to the subject therein explained. This work of extracting and collect- 
ing is ascribed to the uncle of Vasumitra and Aiya-Dharmatrata, the 
author of the Samyukta bhidharma-sastra and other works. 

In the preface to the Fa-chun-ching we are told that the original, 
which consisted of 500 verses, was brought from India by Vighna 
in 223 A.D., and that it was translated into Chinese with the 
help of another Indian. After the translation was finished, 13 sec- 
tions were added, making up the wl^ole to 752 sections, 1458 words 
and 39 chapters (S.B.E,, X, Intro., p. viii). The Pali Dhammapada 
does not agree with Chinese and we know from the Central Asian finds 
that there were Prakrt as well as Sanskrit versions of the Dharmapada 
and it is probable that the Chinese source is Prakrit and not 
Pali, The translation of Vighna is somewhat difficult in its expression, 
though simple words were used in order to make the meaning of the 
text as accurate as possible. Afterwards in the reign of Hwui-ti 
(290-306) Fa-li and Fa-chu translated a shorter sutra with a commentar5^ 

A third Chinese version is called Chie-ten-ching. Its translator 
was Buddhasmrta (about 410 A.D.). The text of this work is said to 
have been brought from India by Sanghabhadanta of Kipin (Cabul) 
about 345 A.D. It is an extensive work in 33 chapters with a very large 
commentary. The fourth translation was done by Tien-si-tsai ; it 
consisted of 33 chapters. 

{To he continued) 

Probhat Kumar Mukherji 



Ihe Fyayapravesa of Dinnaga* 

I The Nyayapravesa 

The Nyayapraveea is one of the most important works on Budddist 
logic. It has also been named Nyjyapravesaka^ or KyZiyopraveha 
or Kyayapravesaha-suirar This name, Nyjyapravesa, is supported 
also by such titles of works in Skt. as Kyliyapraveha-vi-iti, a com- 
mentary on it by Haribhadra (about II2C A.D.); Kylyapraveha-paZ^jika, 
another commentary on the same work by Parsvadeva (i 133 A. D.^ 
and NyZiyapraveha-iippana, a gloss by Sricandra on Haribhadra’s 
Nyayapravesa-vrlti. In the Tib. index to the Tanjur it is named 
Nyayapravem-msira (Bstan bcos rigs pa la hjug pa); while in T' it is 

* It is included in the Gaekward’s Oriental Series forming 
vol. xxxix : Part I, Sanskrit Text with Haribhadrasuri's Vrtti and 
Parsvadeva’s Pahjika edited by Principal A. B, Dhruva of the Benares 
Hindu University ; Part II, Tibetan Text compared with Sanskrit and 
Chinese Versions edited by the present writer. The second part will 
shortly be issued. The references are to this edition. The following 
abbreviations have been used in the paper : 

Nyayabindii^ Bibliotheca Indica or Bibliotheca Buddhica 
edition, both Sanskrit and Tibetan versions. 

NP = Nyayapravesa. 

Prauhinasamticcaya (Tibetan version I 

Skt = Sanskrit. 

T^=The Tibetan translation direct from Skt 

T^ —The Tibetan translation from Chinese which in its turn was- 
made from Skt. 

Tib « Tibetan. 

1 Haribhadra’s Vrtht p. 9 (Skt. text) : 

Parsvadeva’s Palijm : 

quoted in the BzsUry of Indian Logic by Vidyabhusana, 

p. 220. 

2 As found in our Skt text edited by Principal Dhruva. He 
informs me that the titje is given in the oldest Ms. which contains 
both the text and the vriti of Haribhadra. One of the later Mss. 
refers to all the quotations from the text as sUtra. 
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Styled P ramananyayapj aveladvara (Tshsd ma rigs par hing pahi sgo), 
p. I; or simply NyTiyapravehadvara 'Rigs par hjng pahi sgoh pp. lo, 
28; and in T- PyaniluaKistra-nylynpr.iz'e^a (Tsad mahi b-ta^’i bcos 
rigs pa la hjug pa)^ p. 28. In Chinese it is Yin ?;;ni rv c-Jn !i luu. 
p. 28. meaning literally in Skt. Hetuvldyupraveh L-samyagyii':tYistra 
which is in other words, Nyayapt ave'i^a Tarkasastra. T" observes in 
the clophon (pp. 2S-29) that in a Chinese book it is seen a^ Ky^iyaprCi- 
vesa^ while in Tibet it is now known as Nyayadvora (Rgyahi dpe 
la rigs pa la Ijjug shes snah diii sail i bod rnams rigs pahi sgo 
shes grags so ll ). That this observation of T“ is quite right, so far as 
the Tib. version is concerned, is evident from the references to it 
in the Vihnlamalavati ^ now extant onl}" in Tibetan, a commentary on 
Dihnaga^s PS, as we shall see presently in discussing the question 
of the authorship of NP. In that work, as well as in Dihnaga’s own 
vriti on his PS it is always alluded to as Nyd.yapraveha. It goes 
without sajdng that in fact Nyo^yapravesa and Nyayadvlira are one 
and the same. It may also be noted that in the title, Nyciyapravesa- 
dvara, one of the last two words is unnecessary. 

In Chinese we have a work on logic called Yin min sen li man 
lun^ which literally in Skt. is Hetuvidyasamyagyuktidvardkastra or 
Nyayatarkadvarasastra (Nanjio, Nos. 1223, 1224). This is generally 
known by the name, Nyayadvaratarkabastra. But, I think, the Chi- 
nese title should be translated by Xyayatarkadvarasastra. For, why 
the word dvUra {man) should be taken with nyaya {yin min) and not 
with tarka {ceh li) which just precedes it? That this word must be 
Nyayatarkadvara is supported by the last five characters of the last 
karika (No. 28) of the book itself. Those characters are miao i ceh li 
man, the Skt. equivalent of which is sadartJiatarkadvcira. Clearly we 
have here tarkadvara, Sugiura {Hindu Logic, p. 74) has translated 
the karika rendering those five characters into English by ^‘Gate 
of the supreme Nyaya^' somewhat figuratively. Yet, he styles the 
work Dvara-tarka-sastra, 

Vidyabhusana {History of Indian Logic, p. 289, note r) says 
that the NP is probably the same as Nyayadvaratarkamstra ( = 
Nyayatarkadvara). That these two works are different was quite 
clear from Sugiura's Hindu long before (1900) Vidyabhusana's 

book (1921). The NP is now before us. It is in prose with only 
two verses, one at the beginning and the other at the end ; while 
the Nyayatarkadvara is composed only of verses or karikas, twenty- 
eight in number, there being not a single line in prose. 
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IncidentalJy one thing may be briefly discussed here. Nanjio 
says in his Catalogue ^p. 270, Nos. 1223, 1224) that the author of 
this work is Nagarjuna. Takakusu follows it (A Record of the Bud- 
dhist Religion by I-sting, 1896, pp. 177, 186). But in fact, it is not so. 
The real author of it is Dmnaga and not Nagrirjuna. Nanjio seems 
to have made a mistake in rendering the name into Skt. The name 
as given in Chinese in the book itself is Yv Inh, the Skt. equivalent 
of which is Dinnaga (see O. Rosenberg: httroduction to the ^Study 
of Buddhism, Part I, 1916, p- 99). It should, however, be noted that 
generally for the name of Dinnaga we have in Chinese Fcvh szan {op. cil.^ 
p, 69^ The above two Chine.se characters cannot give the name, 
Nagarjuna, for which we have the following; (i) LtBi shu, lit., klragon- 
tree/ (2) Lmi s/iaii, lit. ‘dragon-conqueror/ or (3) Lun mau> lit. ‘dra- 
gon the brave’ (Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 369). See JASB., 1905, p. 233, 

2 The Author of the NyUyapraveaa 

That Dinnaga is the author of our NF can be proved on .‘•everal 
ground^-. In the Skt. text as we have it now there is nothing to show 
that he is the author. But in its Tib. versions it is clearly stated. 
says {§ 65; Note 139, p. 28) ^ it t \ ^ 1 

(she pa rigs par hjug pahi sgo slob dpon chen po phyogs k}'i 
glah pos mdzad pa rdzogs so); and so reads T- : ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ I (tshad mahi bstan bcos rigs pa la hjug 

pa shes bya ba slob dpon chen po phyogs kyi glah pos mdzad pa 
rdzogs so 1! ). 

The PS (Tsad ma kun las buts pa) which is now extant only in 
Tib. (Mdo, Ce, XCV. i) is a well-known work of Dinnaga. The 
beginning verse of it runs: 

tshad mar gyur pa hgro la phan par bsheii / 
ston pa bde g^egs skyob la phyag htshal nas / 
tshad ma sgrub phyir rah gi gshuh kun las / 
btus te sna tshugs hthor rnams hdir geig bya // 
and the following is its Sanskrit; 

11 ^ 

I The first two iines of this verse in Skt. are found in the 
Abhidhaiwakoiaviukhya of Yasoniitra, Bibliothfeca Buddhica, p. 7. 
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Here explaining the word (ran gi gsluiii kun las) Dihnaga 

himself says in his own vrtti^ on the PS: 

de Ita buhi yon tan can gyi ston pa la phyag htshal nas tshad 
ma bsgrub par bya bahi phyir tan gi rab tu byed pa rigs pdhi 
sgo la sogs pa rnams las hdir gcig tn btus te tshad via kim las 
btns pa brtsam par byaho 

( = J€rT5T5rtajTf^^) if tit ^ ^ ^ ^ g ^irsi^sEi; ij - 

Thus it is perfectly clear from the above that the author of NP 
is Dihnaga. 

Again, Jinendrabuddhi writes on the same passage in his Fisula- 
?nala 7 >atl (Mdo, Re, fol. 4^) referred to in a previous note: 

gal te dehi don du hdi brstam par bya ba yin na / dehi 
tshe brtsam mi b\'a ste / tshad ma grub pa ni 
la sogs pa rah gi gshuh gis khyod kyis shar kho nar bsgrubs 
zin pa b3?’ed kyi phyir ro // gaii bsgrubs zin pa de ni sgrub 
pahi ched du rtogs pa dan Idan pas brtsams par bya ba ma 
yin te / bsgiubs zin pahi zan bshin no // tshad ma sgrub pa 
\’ah bsgrubs zin no / 

i fT^f^(=^5TiTtsTrf^) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^f^cT^TfT I 5T?r Tm if wr^cTT W 1 

11- 

The same author writes again in the same connection after a fevv 
lines: 

The last two lines are conjecturally reconstructed by the present writer. 
In his commentary on PS, Visalamalavatl (Yahs pa dan dri ma med 
pa daii Idan ma) Jinendrabuddhi or Jinendramati (Rgyal bahi dbah 
pohi blo gros), but in no case Jinendrabodhi (as writes Vidyabhusana 
in his History of hidian Logic, p. 328, for the Tib. words blo gros 
mean biiddhi or niati arid not bodhi for which we have hyaii chub) 
says in the course of commenting on the words S7ia tshogs lithor rnams 
in d\ ‘ rab tu rtogs ni pra sr taho/ gaii la rab to rtogs pa dan bral ba de 
ni vi pra sr taho //"’ It may be translated thus : wN 1 ^ 

cf^ I xAs the Skt. word is transliterated here we 

are sure that it was actually used by Dihnaga for the Tib. words 
referred to above. 

1 Mdo, Ce, fols 13* ff. (Narthang ed.); Cordier, III, p. 434. 

2 We may read also for (Tib. brstam bya). 
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rafb gi gshtni rigs^ pah? sgo la sogs pa ni tshad ma gtati la 
hbebs pa rab tu rtogs pa daii bral baho // de I tar yau der 
“iTinon sum rtog pa daii bral ba” shes pa muon suin gyi 
mtshan liid hdi la dmigs bsal byas pa med la // dehi phyir 
zla ba gilis la sogs pahi qes pa van mnon sum nid du 
thal bar bgyur I'o // rgya^^ pa dan bral ba van de ste hdod badu.s 
paho // 

5TI ^ Kr ^ ^ ) ^rFrr>J!fiT45m^qmt%cf: i ueti ^ i m 

(NP, Skt. p. 7 , i, 13 ; Tib § 54) 1 
fTOH I 1 fq^K^^cT* 1% crn n 

Here NP is not only mentioned as Dinnaga’s own work, but 
also a line is quoted from it. Haribbadrasuri is therefore, quite right 
when he explains the vrord (gshaii las, § 65, p. 8) by 

There are some leferences to Diiinaga or his works in Kumarila’s 
ilokavartika. While some of these references are made from PS^ the 
others are from NP as evidednt also from the commentary, Nyayara- 
tnakara, by Parthasarathi Misra, on the Slokavartika (Chaukhamba 
S. Series, 1898). hmong mn^ pakfiabhUsas (phyogs Itar snah ba, 
§ II) the first is i>ratyak^aviruddha (muon sum gyis bsal ba) and 
its example is ff% (sgra mnan bya ma yin shes pa Ita buho). 

Kumarila refutes it thus H. i. 5, Anumana, vv. 59*60, pp. 364-365) : 

“ I arat: 11 

^ ’JTiqw ^ 11 ’’ 

According to the characteristics of pratyakm as explained by 
Diiinaga (§ 54; PS 1 . 3; NB p, 103), krUvanatva is a visayn of anu- 
imna and not of pratyak^ji. This point is raised by Haribhadra in 
his Nyayapi'iwesavrtti\ ^ qiq’ 

1” The example ( srs^: ) may, therefore, be of an 
anumannmruddha and not of praiyaksavirodha^ as the author says. 
Thus with reference to the passage quoted above Parthasarathi Misra 
comments; i I 

•T’fffh' I ' Here it refers to the NP (p 2, § ii) as the passage 
occurs there. It is also clear from it that according to Parthasarathi 


1 The Xylograoh has rig. 

2 My pupil Mr. H. R. R. Iyengar of the Mysore University has 
shown it clearly in a paper, Ktimixrila and Dnmaga, w^hich will shortly 
be published. 
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is; 

Misra this example does not allude to NB of Dhaimakirtti though 
it is to be found also there (p. in). 

In commenting on Kumarilaks threeiold kabdavirodlia 

pp. 61-03) Parthasarthi IMisra writC'^ : wrt % 1 

fffT d’ This reminds ns at once of our ^ 

” in NP (§ 16). 

Regarding snrvalokavirodha whicli is the same as our lokavirii- 
ddha (hjig tren pas bsal ba or hjig rten gyis gnod pa, §§ ii, 14} 
Kiimarila has (pp. 64-65): 

^ iP’ 

This is witli reference to “ araft (C'h. lit. S 79 [n=: ) found in 

this connection neither in Skt. nor in T^ of oiir NP, but in Ch. and 
T.- See Note 22, p. 15, and Add. et Cor. This is quoted also in NB, 
p. 1 1 1 with the reading for ^ . 

On the passage referred to above with regard to lokaviruddka 
Parthasarathi Misra quotes the following .sentence: 

y This is actually found in our NP (§ 14) as an example 
of lokavirtiddha. The only difference is that for in the former 

the latter reads adding the word arf. 

Among the hetvabhasas (gtan lasigs Itar snah ba) vinMha (hgal 
ba) is one (§ 22) and it has four kinds (§ 35) of which one is dhatma- 
visesaviparltasadhana (chos kyi khyad par phyin ci log tu 
sgrub par bj^ed pa^ §37). It is illustrated there by 

1 ’=?fe 4 1 1 y (See Note 74). This is quoted in a slightly 
different words by Kumarila (v. 105; p. 380) when he says: 

“ ^rcn^5TTf^^ ” 1 ^ 

DharmakTrtti (about 635-650 A.D.>, as ‘^ays Dharmottara (about 
847 A.D.), wrote his NB as a vartikakara- of Diunaga’s work. 
Vcirtika means a work in which three kinds of things are discussed;, 
viz. (i) those which are said, (2) those which are not said, and (3) those 
which are said wrongly.® And so Dharmakirtti is found to have 

1 In the corresponding reading T*^ omits and thus exactly 

agrees with Kumarila on this point reading See notes 73, 74. 

2 NB (Tika), p. 78: 1 ^ 

^cTF ^w. 1” 

3 “ 1 ” Rajasekhara’s Kavyaunmamsa, GOS, 

1916, p. 5. 
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criticised Dinnaga throughout his book. And though he has not 
mentioned the name of Dinnaga or his NP, it is quite clear from the 
\B and its in the latter Dihnfiga is expressly named (pp. 78-84). 
See Vidyabhusana’s History of [ndia7t Logic, p. 316. 

From what has been said above there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that the real author of our NP is Dinnaga. But against it is 
the evidence from Chinese and Japanese sources. At the very begin- 
ing of the Chinese version of NP after its name is mentioned it i'^ 
clearly written that the author is Bodhisattva Sankaras vamin [^Sain 
cha la chu fu sa tsaoY Kwhei-ci, a great disciple of Hiuen-tsang and 
the writer of the ‘Great Commentaiy on the NP says the same thing, 
and we are told the same story in Japanese accounts (see Sugiura’s 
Hm hi Logic,' n iiX Now, Hiuen-tsang has mentioned so many 
authors in his travels, but why not ^^allkarasvamin, wlio is said to have 
been a great disciple of Dinnaga and whose work, NP, he himself has 
translated v Evidently it was very important to him, otherwise he 
would not take the trouble to carry it with him to his country and to 
translate it. Nor is Sahkarasvamin’s name found in I-tsing’s travel, 
though the book, NP, itself seems to have been recorded by him. Pie 
writes [Records of Buddhist Religion by I~ising, iZg6, i86): ^‘VVhen 
a priest wishes to distinguish himself in the study of Logic he should 
thoroughly understand Jina’s eight Sastras.” Jina is here no other 
than our Dinnaga who is generally called Dinna in China and Japan. 
Watters [On Yuan Chuang, 1905, vol. 11, p, 21 1) has sufficiently 
proved that the two Chinese characters chht-na do not represent the 
sound oijina (See Sugiura, p. 33), though we find that Nanjio (p. 
371) and Takakusu have written so. Watters has also shown that 
Duma is the shorter form of the name of Dinnaga the full one being 
Dinma-ka found in other treatises. Now, I-tsing has given the 
names of the eight books of Jina or Dinna or Dinnaga of which nos. 
4, 5, and 6 are as follows (p. 189): 

'‘4 1 he Sastra on the Gate of the cause (Fletuvidya) (not 

found). 

5 The iSastra on the Gate of the resembling cause (not 

found). 

6 The Nyayadvara (tarka) sastra (by Nagarjuna), not 

found) (Nanjio^s Catal, Nos. 1223, 1224.).’' 

I In the Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita with KamalaSlla’s Panjika 
recently published in GOS, j^ahkaras vamin is quoted several times. 
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Among these three we have already seen that the last bock is 
in fact Xyayadvaratarkahastra and its author is Dinnaga and not 
Nagarjuna. This fact is supported also by Sugiura (p. 34). About 
the identification of the fifth work I have nothing to ^ay ; but as re- 
gards the fourth, most probabh^ it is identical with our NP. Hetu- 
dvZira (which seems to be for the fuller form H etuvidyZ dvard) and 
NyaViidvura Nyayapravem) actually mean the same thing. 

Now, here is a very remarkable point that none C'f the books on 
logic mentioned in the list is connected with the name of Saukara- 
svamin as its author. It a{3pears from this that among* the important 
writers (.'f books on logic which were then being studied in India 
Saiikarac-vamin was not known to I-tsing. I am unable to explain 
how the work, NP, was attributed to him by Chinese and Japanese 
authors. ITowever, in the face of so much evidence alluded to, it can- 
not be accepted that Saiikarasvamin was the real author of it. 
We liave the Chinese translation of it by Iliuen-tsang and its 
Tibetan version (T-). As we have already seen, T" clearly says that 
the author is Diiinaga, and there is no mention whatever of Saii- 
karasvamin. It is further said in the colophon of T- that it was made 
with much care after having collected and corrected two books, one 
from China and the other from Tibet (rgyahi dpe dan bod kyi dpe 
gfiis po legs j^ar btus ciii bcos te dag par bsgyur bahojj p. 29). So at 
least at the time of this translation, Saiikarasvaniin as the author of 
the work was unknown not only in Tibet but also in China to a large 
number of those who had much interest in it. 


3 Translations of the Idyayapraveha 

P'irst it w^as translated from its original Skt. into Chinese (Ch.) 
by Tripitakadharmacarya tsan fa ski) Hiuen-tsang (647 A.T).), 

as is written at the very beginning of it and known from Chinese and 
Japanese sources. There is a Tibetan translation (T^) from this 
Chinese version. In the. colophon of this Tibetan translation (T-} 
it is stated (p. 28, 1 . 28 ; p. 29) that the Chinese version from which 
it is made was done by a Chinese translator. Than San Tsaii (Rgyahi 
lo tsa ba than sail tsau gis bsgyur ciu}. This translator is no other 
than Hiuen-tsang as interpreted by Cordier, III, p. 436, and accepted 
by scholars, though the three Chinese characters, Than San Tsan do 
not give his name expressly, they simply mean ‘Tripitaka of the 
Than dynasty (618-907 A.D.y This is, however, an abbreviation 
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of the fuller form ‘the master of the Tripitaka of the Than period’ 
and it refers to Hiuen-tsang, as says Cordier. 

This Tibetan translation from the Chinese version was made, as 
mentioned there in the colophon (pp. 28, 29), by one Sen Gyah Ju’, 
a 'kalyariamitra of China, and Acarya Kumara (Ston gshon) also a 
kalyanamitra of Tibet (p. 28). Then one Deva bhadanta Dharnia- 
ratna of Mahacina belonging to Mahasarvastivadanikaya translated 
it again in the great monastery of Sripandubhumi in Upper Tsang, 
Western Tibet, having collected and corrected two books, one from 
China and the other from Tibet (pp. 28-29). i could not ascertain 
the date of this translation. 

There is another translation in Tibetan which is now edited for 
the first time (T^- It is made direct from Sanskrit by one Sakya- 
bhiksu K-u'ttidhvaja Sribhadra with help from the Kasmiraka 
mahapandita sarvajfia Srlraksita in the Mahavihara at Sripfindubhumi, 
i.e., at the same place where the first translation was made (p. 28). 
Cordier says that Kirttidhvaja Sribhadra was probably the fifth hier- 
arch of Sripandubhumi, 1147-1216 A.D. 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BhATTACHARYA 


I As regards the name I have nothing to say. I am however, 
glad to write what my friend, Dr. Tucci, thinks of it. He says that 
seih is certainly a very common name for a Buddhist monk. Gyah is 
perhaps yah. Compare in the translated Chinese title of the book 
(gyen min gshai ciu lihi lun) gyeti for ym. And this yah may 
correspond to the character which has the same pronunciation under 
the radical No. 170, nine strokes. (Owing to the want of Chinese 
characters in the Press it could not be written here.) About Ju Dr. 
Tucci, too, has nothing to suggest. 



MISCELLANY 


Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala : A Reply 

In the India 7 t Historical Quarterly (vol. pp. 626fif.) Pandit 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has contributed an article in which he has 
offered a detailed criticism of the Sadhanamala published as No. XXVI 
in the Gaekwad' s Oriental Scfies of Baroda. The learned critic 
has compared the printed Sanskrit text with its translation in the 
Tibetan Tangyur and has come to the conclusion that only the 
Tibetan translation has preserved the trtie reading and not the 
Sanskrit Mss. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya the editor of the Sadhana- 
mala must consider himself honoured for receiving attention from 
so great a critic ai^.d a Tibetan scholar like Pandit Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya. But what we deplore is that he is so enamoured of 
the Tibetan translation that he goes to the length of underestimat- 
ing the value of the Sanskrit text and all the reliable Mss. which 
the editor used in preparing his edition. In the course of this paper 
we shall examine how far his Tibetan readings are rational when 
compared with Sanskrit. Moreover, some of his statements are so bold 
that they should not go unchallenged. 

Pandit Vidhushekhara knows quite well that the printed text is 
based on eight different Mss. the earliest among them bearing a date in 
Newari Era which corresponds to A.D. 1165. Two other Mss. of 
the same work have also been shown by the editor to have belonged to 
a period not later than the 13th century. The date of the collec- 
tion may be placed in about 1100 A.D. as it contains Sadhanas of 
Advayavajra, his disciple Lalitagupta, and Abhayakaragupta all of 
whom flourished in the immediately preceding period. It there- 
fore stands to reason that the earliest Sanskrit Mss. of the text of the 
Sadhanamala is only about 65 years later than the date of the 
collection, and as such the Sanskrit text is likely to be more reliable 
than its Tibetan translation which must be of a later date. The 
authority of the Sanskrit text therefore cannot be set aside so lightl}^ 
as the learned critic has done. We would have certainly attached 
some value to the Tibetan translation had it contained some sensible 
readings suggesting improvement on the printed text. But a very 
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large majority of readings found therein having been of an unreliable 
nature we cannot subscribe to the opinion of the critic. We shall show 
presently how his assertion in holding that the Tibetan translation 
has only preserved the true readings is absolutely without any founda- 
tion. 

The critic further complains that many points in the Sanskrit text 
are unintelligible to him. That the Buddhists, especially the Tfmtrics, 
purposely violated grammatical rules is known to all, and we will refer 
him again to the preface of the SadhananmlU and to an interesting 
quotation from the VimalaprabhZt,, a commentary on the Laghukcda- 
cakrankUiw the first volume of the Catalogue of Mss. in the Govern- 
ment Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 78. 

The critic needlessly discusses the title of the printed Sanskrit 
text aud gives us the useful information that both the titles Sadhana- 
mala and Sadhanasamuccaya express the same meaning and therefore 
any title among the two is justified. There is nothing new in this 
information as the editor has already mentioned this in his short 
preface. Moreover, the critic is evidently unaware that all the Mss. 
of Sadhanamala follow one plan of arrangement while the Mss. of 
the Sadhanasamuccaya have an entirely different arrangement though 
the individual Sadhanas are the same in both the works. Therefore 
the title Sadhanamala only is justified and not the other one. 

While examining the arguments of the critic we do not con- 
sider it necessary to discuss the obvious mistake in the Tibetan 
readings such as Jagatam instead of Sanskrit Jagati (p. 15 verse 
ib), anya instead of S. pata (verse 3c), balasya vegam instead of 
Sanskrit balam vegam (verse iic). Nor is there any necessity of pay- 
ing attention to such immaterial points such as evam for Sanskrit eva 
and many omissions of lines and words in Tibetan. The editor must 
however plead guilty for adding the hyphen (which is, of course, a 
printer’s error) at the end of the line c in verse 3 before satatam 
in line d. 

With these few preliminary remarks let us turn our attention to 
the Tibetan readings where the critic is positive about the correct- 
ness of Tibetan and whereby he claims to have understood many 
points made obscure by Sanskrit. 

p. 15, verse r. 

The Clitic complains that the word samata does not give anv 
sense though he tiies his best to understand it. The Tibetan 
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reading which he interprets as sa7nati opens his eyes and gives him 
clear sense which however he leaves to the reader to imagine. This 
samati, however;, does not give any sense to the average readers like 
us. The word saniata we may point out stands for the word 
samata and the absence of a. is due to the exigencies of the metre. 
The word samata evidently means ‘observance of equality.' 

In the opinion of the learned critic the Tibetan asamana is un- 
doubtedly better than Sanskrit asamanta and it is indeed apparently 
so, because he missed the meaning of the Sanskrit word. The 
word asamanta here as well as elsewhere means ananta which we 
hope will remove all his difficulties. He need not strain his imagina- 
tion by explaining Tibetan asamana by amTirta^ because in verse 3 
instead of Sanskrit parasamantinl his Tibetan reads parapyanatttzni, 
which leaves no room for doubting the meaning of asamanta as ana 7 ita. 
In view of the facts mentioned above the critic may reconsider 
his position. 

In ^ the concluding word is only a repetition of the last word in 
a and as such the word sama stands for samata or samata. The critic 
need not create an additional difficulty by putting this sama as asama 
thus setting up a meaningless compound. 

verse 2. 

Here first of all we want to impress one most important point on 
the critic that it is not the business of the editor to change the readings 
offered by the Mss. whimsically even when they are defective. When- 
ever the readings can be justified they should be allowed to remain 
and when the reading is obviously defective he should suggest im- 
provements either in the footnotes or encloi^ed within brackets to show 
that they are no part of the original text but the editor's emendations. 
Now, if this elementary principle is not followed, and the editor’s 
pen is allowed to run riot then the resultant edition will not be an 
edition of the original work but either a new composition or an im- 
proved or degenerated edition of the original work. 

The critic finds in Tibetan gaganasamas tadupama na vidyate 
instead of Sanskrit gaganasamopamakata na vidyate^ but as both 
Tibetan and Sanskrit spoil the metre he suggests gaganopamas tadu- 
paina 7 ta vidyate which in his opinion should be accepted as the correct 
reading. In his zest for correct metre, for which the Buddhists care 
very little, the critic performs the funeral rite of rhetoric. He means to 
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say first that the ‘Lords are comparable with the sky^ {goganopama'b^ 
and in the same breath wants further to establish that the ‘Lords 
have no comparison’ {tadupama fta vtdycLtd). Whether the Lords, 
who are mgatopajualh can be compared with the sky or not, is indeed 
a controversial question. The Sanskrit reading however unlike Tibetan 
clearly shows the meaning {gaganasaim.. iti upaniakatZi na zndyate). 

Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the reading 
aslmzke and therefore changes it to aslmake and goes so far as to dub 
the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical. T. aslmake and S. aslmike 
both mean ‘unlimited’ equally, the only difference being that while 
the former is in Bahuvrlhi the latter is in Tatpurusa. Sliraka means 
‘one who has limit’ while aslmika means ‘limitless one’ (slma asya 
asti iti— Slml sa eva=^slmika}i, PTa slmikali — aslnnkali)^ 

In c the critic maintains that S. sadasattvadhatu does not give 
any sense ; it should be changed to sada sattvaB though T. has sada as 
we have in S. but he adheres to sadZi by saying that the akara 
in sada is dropped in Buddhist Sanskrit. We have seen in many 
instances in Buddhist Sanskrit the omission of akara in compounds 
but never have we come across a single example where the a of 
short has been dropped, Ihe S. sadasativa evidently means 

both sattva and asattva and gives quite a good sense, though it 
does not appear to be a whit inferior even to the critic’s emended mean- 
ing which is hardly justifiable even from his T. material, 

Verse 4. 

In b the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying the metre 
breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Triloki vrajate instead of S. vrajate 
triloki. 

In d he asserts that the Tibetan translator could not understand 
the meaning of the line^ as he gives his sense only in prose, while 
the Sanskrit text should always be treated with suspicion. He 
asks us to accept the prose line aho tatra dharmata, sugatir avagatd. in 
the absence of any other, instead of S. gatim gatesvapi aho szidharmatU, 
Further, he says sa cannot be joined to dharma but we fail to 
understand why the critic rejects sudharma ; we will ask the readers 
whether we will be justified in putting in three lines in verse and the 
fourth pada in prose in one and the same sloka. 

Verse 5. 

He says that agtastddht should be compounded with varada and 
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should not be kept separately as has been done in Sanskrit. That 
Sanskrit is quite right can be understood even by a schoolboy when the 
line is explained as varadah (Bodhisattvah or Nathah) Trisamaye 
agrasiddhiiin) me dada 7 itu. If T. is followed here as recommended by 
the critic what then will be the object of the verb dadantu ? 

In b the critic recommends a change for the S. line varada^ia- 
tagragatitain gatZih sadZt into T. varadana te sada suvrtali or suvfiatain 
gatali. But later on he again suggests sugaiam gaiali. His T. 
seems to be very fertile so that one Ms. can produce many readings for 
one and the same passage. The T . reading besides spoiling the metre 
spoils the meining and grammatical construction. 

p. 16. 

Relying on some worthless T. reading the critic wants to disturb 
here a beautiful grammatical passage in c by suggesting triloki sakalah 
or sakala irlloki (e) for S. Sakalasirilokivaradugrasadhakah. What 
good will come of it ? 


Lines 3 and 4 

Here the critic suggests by recommending us to cut short a colophon 
in accordance with T. to suit a verse completing it with the next 
line. As per his suggestions we compose the following beautiful 
stanza for examination by the impartial readers : 

Trisamayarajakalpokta Vajradharaglta stutili krta / 

Idam tat sarvabuddhanam adbhutagunavistaram / / 

p, 17, verse 15, 

For mtidradisu gauravam the critic recommends mudradisva- 
gauravam. His contention may be correct but then he loses sight of 
the famous and well-known stanza in the Vajrayana literature, viz : 
Mudramandalamantradyair japabhavanatatparaih 
Naiva siddhim param yanti kalpasamkhyeyakotibhih. 

Now the readers should judge for themselves whether gaurava 
or agaurava should be shown to the Mudras, and to the opinion of 
the critic. 


verse 18. 


In criticising this verse the critic gives us a most interesting piece 
pf information by explaining the meaning of the word alam as ‘nega- 
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don.’ While thanking him for this courtesy we venture to point out 
that if the word is accepted in this sense the line antarciyakarZi 
dharimU in the following verse will be redundant. The word alam 
will therefore have to be taken in the sense as adhikam. Further, 
the word kauki'tyam in perfect accordance with grammar can be taken 
as an adjective of a/lvam. 

With proper decency we cannot enter into the discussion whether 
T. ratim gatiakathTisu (love for gossip) or S. rathri samganikasn 
(love for courtezans) would be better. Let the readers judge. 

We do not quite understand why the word bhTirih which means 
"much’ is beyond the comprehension of the critic. His T. gives ^bJuivah 
compounded with the previous word vicikitsakatdF . In view of the 
particle ia which stands already for bhavali his new emendation seems 
uncalled for. 

Verse 21, 

For S. vidhinZi T. gives sadhanena^ and because it spoils the metre 
the critic without any authority recommends us to adopt sadhanep- 
sitam instead of sadhanenepsiiam which gives quite a different mean- 
ing. So far we knew that the sentient beings like men, animals, etc. 
have a desire, but now, according to the critic’s new emendation we 
have to understand that the inanimate things such as the sadhanas, 
books, literature, etc. also have a desire. But this belongs to the 
domain of science. 


p. 20, II 5-6 

Here the critic makes a little digression and utilizes his knowledge 
of iconography. Let us pxamine very carefully the arguments advanced 
by the critic. In the original Mss. of SadhanamcdZi the word avasavya 
occurs nearly a thousand times. Nowhere it is spelt as apasavya 
which the Hindu Pandits are likely to do. How would it be justifiable 
for a conscientious editor to change the spelling simply because 
the Hindus spell it in a different way ? Further, the critic objects to 
the reading utsangasthitam because its T. equivalent means in his 
opinion uttanasthitam. In all Mss. the word is utsaiiga. In the 
sadhana No. 4 also the corresponding word is vamotsangasthitavama- 
karam, and in the next. No. 5 it is utsaiigasthiicipasavyahasiam. 
Thus none of the Sanskrit versions supports T. which is expected to be 
only a translation of S. We wonder why in discussing this point 
the critic is silent about the other sadhanas of the same deity. 
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Another thing which should be pointed out in this connection and 
which gives rise to serious misunderstanding is the meaning of savya and 
avasavya. Without ascertaining the meanings of these two words 
savya and apasavya which are taken by the critic correctly to mean 
deft’ and ‘right* respectively, he proceeds to the ridiculous length to 
give a lecture on iconography by saying that the Bhumisparsa Mudra 
is always shown in the right hand and never in the left. In case the 
readers may disbelieve in this precious discovery of his he at once 
cites his authorities such as V. A. Smith, Cohn, etc. That the fact 
is already well-known to the editor of the SadkanamulU will be borne 
out by the fact that he, in the very first pages of his Buddhist 
Iconography (p. i r) while giving a description of Vajrasana mentions 
the fact that the Bumisparsa Mudra is displayed by the deity in 
his 1 ight hand. The fundamental mistake the critic seems to have 
commited is by holding that the word savya always means ‘left* and 
nothing else. It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the word savya is very loosely used throughout .Sanskrit literature, 
especially in the composition of the Buddhists and Jainas. The 
Sadhananiala is also no exception where the word savya has been used 
very indiscriminately to mean both ‘left* and ‘‘right*. In the Vajra- 
sanasadhana the phrase savyakaram bimsparsamudranvitam means 
nothing but that the earth-touching attitude is shown in the right 
hand only. The next sadhana of Vajrasana (No. 4) leaves no room for 
doubting this fact because in the corresponding passage it uses the 
word daksina (which means ‘right* undoubtedly) in the place of savya. 
That the word savya means ‘right* also will be evident if the critic 
proceeds a little further with the text of the Sddhanamala and 
comes to p. 210 where the following line occurs — 

Khadgakartrikardm savye vamotpalakapaladham. 

Here the word savya is used in relation with the word vama which 
always means ‘left’ and nothing else. It therefore stands to reason that 
the word savya at least here means ‘right’ and ‘right’ only. Other- 
wise, the deity with four arms will have no right hands, and all the four 
arms will come to the left side according to the critic’s interpreta- 
tion of the word. Now while the Hindus describing this four-armed 
deity MahaclnatdrU by name, borrowed the identical wordings and 
sense^th certain modifications, and changed the word savya and vdma 
aa. savyetara and savya to mean ‘right’ and ‘left’ respectively. In 
»€he Tantrasdra^ P- 4iS we read ; — 
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Khadgakartrisamayuktasavyetarcibht 4 jadvay cirri / 
KapTdotpalasamyuktasavyapaniyuganvitTim / / 

If we are to accept the critic’s interpretation as gospel truth then we 
have to relegate the two most deadly weapons like the Khadga and 
Kartrl to the mercy of the left hands. But this will be rather difficult 
to imagine in view of the fact that we know of one Savyasacin 
only in the person of Arjuna. Moreover, in the whole of the Sadkana- 
maid, a careful reader will not fail to perceive that the weapons 
like the sword or the knife are never given to any deity in his left hand. 
If the critic is not satisfied with this explanation a few authorities 
on Indian lexicography may conveniently be quoted to convince him 
that the word savya is used in Sanskrit literature to mean both 
left and right : — 

(1) Hemacandra’s AhhidhanacintZimani with his own commentary 
P- 586. 

Hw* ii m 11 

I ^32151^ ^ 1 

(2) Vaijayant%^ p. 229. 

(3) Siddhasenacarya's Vihvalocanakomi p. 263 : — 

11 11 

When savya means right of course avct or apasavya means 
left and vice versa. In the Sadhanamala, in order therefore to ascertain 
the correct meaning of savya a reference should always be made 
to all the different sadhanas ascribed to one deity and if possible to the 
images of that particular deity either in stone or in metal. In 
view of the above it can be rightly said that the critic’s lecture on 
iconography in this connection is but a cry in the wilderness. 

9 

As the same sort of interpretation has been given by the critic 
to the word savya it is needless to discuss it again here. But what we 
object to is his sweeping remark that the cdmara cannot be taken 
in the left hand. If the critic would care to turn plate XIII in Dr. B. 
Bhattacharyya’s Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone 
image of Vajrasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deities, 
Maitreya and Avalokitesvara is reproduced, it will be seen that Maitreya 
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carries the Camara in the left hand while Avalokitesvara holds it 
in the right. This feems to be a logical arrangement inasmuch as the 
hands carrying the Camara should be nearer to the deity. Other- 
wise, the purpose for which the Camaras are given will be frustrated in 
case the attendant to the right holds the same in the right hand. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


Bharavi and Dandin 

In his paper on Bharavi and Dandin { 1 . H. Q., vol. i, no. pp. 
3 if.), Dr. S. K. De doubts with becoming restraint the correctness of 
the theory of Mr. Ramakrsna Kavi on the relationship of Bharavi 
and Dandin which is based on the following solitary verse of uncertain 
import : — 

Sa medhcLvl kavir vzdvan bharavi] i. prabhavo giram^ 
Anurudhyctkaron maiirim zzareudre vi-^nzrjardhane 
found in the Avantisundarlkatha-sara (I. 22). This work appears to 
be a metrical summary by a later hand of the ancient prose work 
called Avantiszmdarl-katJul by Acarya Dandin ; and, as such, a 
statement based merely on the metrical version but not supported 
by a corresponding prose passage of Dandin cannot be accepted as 
authoritative. Dandin’s prose passage corresponding to the above 
verse found in the text of the Katha published^ by Mr. Kavi 
being defective it was not possible to gather any definite informa- 
tion regarding the relationship of the two authors. The present writer 
has since had occasion to come across an exceedingly worn out palm- 
leaf manuscript of the Katha, among the manuscripts acquired by him 
on behalf of the Department for the Publication of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, Trivandrum, during the year 1924-25, and to decipher the 
following prose passage bearing on the subject : 

tatrodapadi bhagavato vidhivad ahrta-saptatantu-rupino narayana- 
svamino nabhi-padma iva brahmaika-dhama damodara-svami-nama 
(trematajo?) yamah kumarah. sa yauvanarambha evati-subhagakrtir 
akrtaka-vaky a- darsita-punya-sadbhavaya, sarvaiiga-mano-haraya, sarva- 
kala-vidagdhaya, sarva-bhasa-pravinaya, pramana-yuktaya, lalita-pada- 
vinyasaya, catura-hrdyalankaraya visuddha-jati-vrttaya sarasvatya 
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svayamvara iva kanyakaya svayam upetya sasneham asvajyata. ko 
hi llama bhagavatim bhavitavyatam atikramya yatha-samihitena 
sadhayati patba. yatah kausika-kumaro mahasaivam mahaprabhavam 
gavam prabbavam pradipta-bhasam bharavim ravim ivendur anu(rupya ? 
rudhya) darsa iva punya-karmani visnu-vardhanakhye raja-sunau 
pranayam anvabadhnat.'*- 

The following is a summary of the passage : — 

From Narayanasvamin, the embodiment of holy sacrifice, was born 
Damodara. The divine Muse marked Damodara for her own^ even 
in his youth. Who could however do away with the all-powerful Fate 
and tread the path chalked out by his own wish ? Damodara, associat- 
ing himself with Bharavi, the great Saivite and the fountain of the 
Muse, allied himself by ties of friendship with the prince Visnuvar- 
dhana. 

The narrative of the KaiJm then goes on to say that Damodara 
touring on a pilgrimage happened to meet with the favour of the Gaiiga 
king Durvinita, that Siiphavisnu the Pallava king of Kahci, having 
been attracted by his poetic talents, honoured him with his favour and 
that Dandin, the author of the work, was the fourth descendant in the 
direct line from Damodara. 

In the prose passage quoted above, the words Bharavim and 
prabhavam occur as objects of anurudhya^ while in the verse quoted 
from the metrical version the word anurndhya stands without an 
object. It is evident therefore that the words Bharavili prahhavah 
ending in visarga which, in the verse being construed as referring to 
sail (Damodara), lias led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara 
were identical, should be read as Bharavim and prabhavam. What we 
learn from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a 
Saivite (Mahasaiva) and a great poet igiram prabhava) attached to 
the prince Visnuvardhana and that Damodara who w^as also endowed 
with poetic gifts of a high order secured the friendship of the king 
through the medium of Bharavi. 

The further narrative of Dandin mentions Sin havisnu, the Pallava 
king of Kahci and Durvinita, the Ganga king, as contemporaries of 
Visnuvardhana and inscriptions also leveal three kings of these same 


I I am enabled to give the extract by the kind permission of 
Pandit R. Harihara Sastrl, Head Pandit in charge of the Department 
for the Publication of Sanskrit Mss., Trivandrum. 
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names as rulers of various provinces in Deccan in the beginning of the 
7th century A. C. It is certain therefore that the individuals known 
from inscriptions were the same as those referred to by Dandin. The 
fame of Bharavi as a poet had grown second to none but Kalidasa so 
early as 634 A.C. as proved by the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, 
the elder brother of the Visnuvardhana referred to, and, judging from 
his Kiraiarjuriiyay he should have been a Saivite poet, Bharavi, 
mentioned in the Katha is therefore none else than the author of the 
KirZitrirfunlya, As Visnuvardhana seems to have been Bharavi’s 
patron, while be was still a prince, i.e,y before he became the Eastern 
Calukya king in 615 A. c., and after the accession of Pulakesin 11 in 
608 A. C., Bharavi may be assigned to the beginning of the 7th 
century A. C., ; while the date of Dandin, the fourth descendant of 
Damodara roughly falls about the close of the 7th century A.C. 

G. Harihara SaSTRi 


The Bhagavadajjukiyam 

In the June issue (1926) of the Indian Historical Quarterly 
Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya of Calcutta has contributed a short paper 
on ^^Rupakas — how many are they in which he has made certain 
comments on a passage in the prologue of the Bhagavadajjukiyam — a 
Sanskrit Prahasana — recently edited by me and published from the 
Paliyam iMss. Library of Chennamahgalam, Cochin State. Subsequently, 
the same paper with a few more lines added to it has been published in 
\h^ Summaries of Papers submitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference, 
Allahabad (1926, November) — this time the title being changed to 
^^Bhagavadajjukiyam — some nezv problems^ In writing this note my 
intention is only to point out certain irrelevant points the author has 
raised in his paper submitted to the Oriental Conference, without mind* 
ing much for the many original ideas he has extracted, without 
acknowledgment, from the Preface and Introduction to the book. 

On page 50 of the Summaries of Papers he writes that “just as 
Bhanika, the Uparupaka, is different from Bhana, the Rupaka, so also 
Samlapaka, the Uparupaka, may be quite different from Sallapa_, the 
Rupaka;” and adds that since Vara and Sallapa are "‘by way of associa- 
tion” to be considered as Rupakas, “it would not be wrong to say that 
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the-prologiie gives us a list of na less than 12 Riipakas.” Now, we know 
that according to DaharTipaka (1.8), Sahitya-darpana (vi. 3) and Bharata- 
ndiifosljS-tfa (xviii. 2, 3) there are only- ten Rupakas.^ But the author of 
our Prahasana has, along with these ten, mentioned Vara and Sallapa, 
besides a few others whose names were unknown. That simply because 
these have been mentioned along with the Rupakas, they should 
be also said to be belonging to that class is quite untenable. Vara, on 
the other hand, had probably been one of the minor types of dramas 
known at the time of the author ; but it became subsequeinly unknown. 
Sallapa or - Sanilapa, which is only another word for Sanilapaka 
(meaning 'discourse’), is clearly one of the 18 Uparupakas mentioned 
in the SahUya-darpana (vi. 4,5). It is, therefore, of no use trying to 
maintain that the author had meant by the words Vara and Sallaj^a 
to be Rupakas. To make the point more clear let me quote the 
text below ; 

irmsTf^rfcT 1 

Could any one ascertain that the types <A dramas which the author 
has meant by the word ad ^74 in the above passage, and which, like all 
the rest, are said to have been sprung from Nataka ard Prakarana, are 
to be included among the Rupakas ? One might in that case say that 
there are not only ten, not twelve^ but more than that number of 
Rupakas ; but this will be absurd. 

Here I may be allowed to point out that the commentator lias 
explained the compound nliaka-prakarana as Bharata'kastra, taking 
prakarana to mean lak^^ana-gj'antJia, But he does not tell us why in that 
case the two" principal types of dramas, ' viz., the Nataka and the 
Prakarana' have to be omitted from the list. It will, therefore, be more 
correct, I think, to take the whole compound, as Prof. Winternitz has done 
t6 mean '‘sprung from Nataka and Prakarana, In the Sahityadarpana 
we' have a passage conveying a similar idea, where, after enumerating 
all the differe'nt' types of dramas, we are told : “Verily, they (the 9 
Rupakas and the 18 Uparupakas) are all like the Nataka in quality, 
although they differ in their special characteristics.'^- I'lie author 


•I In all the lists given in the above works, it may be noted that 
Nataka and Prakarana are given the prominent place. 

2 — VI. 6. The Commentary says: 
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of the Prahasana has, on the other hand, taken Nataka and Prakarana 
in the same category. It ma}’- now be evident from this that the author 
must have m.eant both the Rupakas and the Uparupakas in the list 
when he said that they were all sprung from Nataka and Prakarana. 

Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya, 1 think, misrepresents Prof. Winternitz 
when he attributes to him the suggestion that Bodhayana Kavi (the 
author of the Prahasana) might be identified with the Vrtiikara of 
the Brahmasutra. On the other hand, what has been suggested by the 
Professor was that, though there was a Bodhayana often quoted by 
Ramanuja as Vrttikara, who wrote a commentary on Badarayana, 
the Bodhru'ana Kavi of our Prahasana could not be identified with 
him. 

But for these, all the hiew problems’ the writer has ushered 
before the public are quite the same as I have mentioned 
in my Introduction to the book, and have, therefore, no occasion 
to differ from them. 

P. Anujan Achan 


Balpur Copper-coins of Pratapamalla Deva 

A netv discovery 

Balpur is a little village on the north bank of the Mahanadi in the 
Chandarpur tract of the Bilaspur Dist., C, P. It is about 8 miles from 
Pujaripnli (Sarangarh State) where there are the i-emains of three small 
old brick-temples of the type of Laksmana temple at Szrpur (Dist. 
Raipur), the old Sripur, the capital of the Mahakosala country and 
where an inscription of Gopaladeva (Cedi era 840 = A. D. 1088) was 
found ; and about 16 miles from Kirari village where an inscribed 
wooden pillar (now in the Nagpur Museum) was unearthed in 1921, 
the writing on which is in Brahmi characters and is pronounced to 
be of about the 2nd century A. D. 

Balpur has no tradition of its own except that in very olden days 
it was a rival town of Ratanpur and was rather superior to it. This 
is expressed in the following words of the gold-dust- washers who 
periodically visit this place every year ; — 

The second tradition is that Balpur contains such a vast treasure 
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that it can feed the whole world for days ^ ^ 

t t i No importance can, however, be attached to this tradition 
as such sayings are very common. 

Very small gold rings called are found here by the gold- 

dust-washers in the bed of the Mahanadi and about its banks. Nothing 
definite is known about the use of these small rings. The name and 
shape of the rings suggest that they were probably used as hair 
decorations of women. 

Bulpur yielded a number of coins the most important of which 
are those of Pratapamalla Deva, whose coins have not yet been found 
anywhere. These form the subject of the present note. 

In 1919 some two or three very worn out pieces of copper were 
brought to me with one copper coin of Ratnadeva, the Haihaya prince 
of Ratanpur. These worn out pieces contained nothing on one side 
being very much corroded while the other side contained one indistinct 
letter. These were sent to the Coin-expert, Central Museum, Nagpur 
but they could not be identified owing to their bad condition on 
account of tear and wear of time. On 6-7-24 the village watchman of 
BMpur got one small copper coin on the footpath leading to the 
Mahanadi. On examination I found that it contained in three lines 
onjhe obverse the following inscriptions : — 

(Srimatpra) 
cTFnFf (tapama) 

1 (11a deva) 

and on the reverse a distinct figure of a rude lion and of a dagger or 
sword (no. i). Three days later one bigger coin of Pratapadeva was 
handed over to me by a boy. This has a picture of a lion. The boy 
had got it on the border of the village site where his father was 
digging earth (coin no. II). 

On 2-10-24 a fresh coin of Pratapa (middle size) was found. A 
fisher boy was grazing cattle in a meadow on the bank of the Mahanadi 
and he came across it after a heavy shower of rain, which had exposed 
it out of the sandy soil (coin No. III.) 

On 24-10 24 a coin of Pratapamalladeva (middle size) was secured 
by me from a gold-dust washer. He had got it while washing for gold 
dust and Balmuniyas (small gold rings) (coin no. IV). 

One coin of Pratapmalladeva was found near the village of Pujari* 
pali referred to above (coin no. V). 

On 8-9-25 a middle sized copper coin of Pratapamalladeva was 
found at Balpur. From this coin it was confirmed that the name of 
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the prince was Pratapamalladeva, because the letters ^ and w are 
quite distinct on this coin while on other coins of that king those two 
letters were not so clear, (coin no. VI). 

Besides these 6 coins, I have got 6 more coins belonging to this 
king. So I have altogether 1 2 coins. Out of which one is of small 
size, five are of middle size and six of bigger size. 

All of these excepting one were found at Balpur and I therefore 
call these coins by the name of Balpur Coins of Pratapamalladcva. 

I sent some of these coins to Mr. M. A. Suboor, Coin-expert, Central 
Museum, Nagpur. He kindly examined them and wrote to me that 
he agreed with me in my views that the coins belong to Pratapasimha- 
deva, the Haihaya prince of Ratanpur, as the figure of a lion was very 
much in favour of their being assigned to the Ratanpur Haihaya 
dynasty. 

According to the Raipur District Gazetteer (1909) Pratapasiuihadeva 
reigned about 1276 A. D. and according to Babu Rewa Ram Pandit’s 
“Ratanpur Itihas” his rule extended from Vikrama Samvat 1307 to 
1350 (1250 A. D. to 1293 A. D.). I am of opinion that the word 
in place of was a mistake made by the later 

writers. The proper name of the king was Pratapamalladcva as is 
found on the coins. 

Pratapadeva is stated to have conquered a portion of Allahabad 
division and to have founded 'Pratapapura,^ a town after his name in 
commemoration of his victory. 

The characters of the legend on these coins appear to be of the 
1 2th century A. D. 

The coins of Pratapamalladeva in question weigh as follows : — 
Small coin (no. i) i masa 4 ratis (ij^ masa) 

Bigger coin 3 masas 

Middle size 3 masas 2 ratis 

The weight of coin no. i is just the same as that of the copper-coin 
(small) of Ratnadeva (Haihaya) found here ; both weigh masa. 

I give below the weight of some more ccppei-coins of the Haihaya 
princes of Ratanpur found at Balpur : — 

1 Small copper coin of Ratnadeva 

(Type rude lion) i masa 4 ratis 

2 Haihaya piece (worn out) i „ i rati 

3 >> j» ( ) I jj I rati 

4 Bigger copper coin of Prthvl- 

deva 1st. (Hanuman type) 


7 ma§as. 
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5 Bigger copper coin of Ratnadeva 

(Lion type) 7 masas 

6 Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 

(Hanuman type) 5 masas 3 ratis 

7 Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 

(Haniimrin type) (worn out) 4 ,, 2 ratis 

The variation in weight is due to the good or bad condition of the 
coins. 

Two very old square coins of copper (un-ass igned — probably 
of the Buddhist period) ha've also been found here. Each weighs 2 
masas 4 ratis. 

L. P. PaNDEYA 


Kautalya and Machiavelli 

That comparisons sometimes prove odious is sufficiently manifest. 
It is too well known that there has been a great crossing of swords, 
as it were, among the various orientalists of distinction as to the fact 
whether Kautalya, the immortal author of the undying Artha^astra, 
is an Indian prototype of the Italian Machiavelli. Put briefly the 
question resolves itself thus : whether Kautaliyan recommendations and 
principles agree in the main with those of that remarkable statesman 
of Italy. This point of view has had the careful consideration and 
authoritative approval of scholars like Drs. Winternitz, Botazzi, 
B. K. Sarkar, K^. D. Nag, U. N. Ghoshal and Shamasastry to mention 
only a few. Among these all scholars except Nag and to some extent 
Ghoshal seem to support the view that Kautalya is only an Indian 
Machiavelli. Dr. Ghoshal too admits that some of the theories of 
the Arthasastra correspond with those of Machiavelli. 

This note is the result of the long contribution entitled ‘Hindu 
Politics in Italian’ made by Prof. B. K. Sarkar to the March and 
June issues of the Indian Historical Quarterly. His writings bear 
out the unmistakable mark of his well assimilated and digested notions 
and ideas of western polity. In his outlook he is perhaps more 
an Occident than an orient. He seems to judge things Indian by 
the test of western standards of polity. This line of research has 
often landed many students of Indology in untenable positions. For 
the conclusions thus arrived at will not stand often the test of verifica- 
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tion with the originals. But one is happy to rote the present tendency 
in Indian historical research to develop healthy lines of finding 
out the Indian view-point and examining the texts from that point 
of view. 

In the light of the above remarks we would proceed to examine 
some statements of Professor Sarkar as regards Kautpdyaism and 
Machiavellism. According to Prof. Sarkar Kautalya like MachiavelH is 
the first of the new series of politicians in India and is an advocate of 
the secularisation of the state, Kautallya is a treatise of political 
philosophy and not the document of an actual constitutioiij and 
last but not least Kautalyaism is Machiavellism. Let us take these 
statements one by one and see whether they are warranted by 
evidence. 

First MachiavelH was undoubtedly a remarkable author and a 
rare politician. He has to his credit a number of political treatises 
such as the Prince, the Dialogues, etc., where he has propounded new 
theories of state and administration, some of them strikingly original. 
It is hence in the fitness of things that he has been called the first 
of modern political philosophers. And what about Kautalya? He 
was one of our distinguished pandit-politicians who have played from 
time to time not an insignificant role in the make up of Hindu India. 
He has propounded certain theories and principles which, as he 
himself declares, are not his own but the choice fruits of his ceaseless 
endeavours in recovering the science ( bto ) from oblivion. It would 
appear that he has collated and collected the opinions of his prede- 
cessors from very remote times and generously acknowledges his 
indebetedness to their views and writings. At any rate he makes no 
pretension to originality. He speaks naked truth when he says 

wtzm ^ Wir: n Arth. S., 1 1, 10, 

Kautalya is thus a faithful transmitter of ancient Hindn tradition.- 
To him tradition is something sacred and inviolable, as to us even 
today. He bows to it with all humility of a serious student. To our 
knowledge he does not seem to break new ground. On the other 
hand, every one of his so-called secular recommendations meets with 
the approval of the Dharma§utras and the Dharmasastras wherein 
similar rulings are found (vide my paper Ts Arlhasastra Secular ? 
in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference). Hence it 
is strange that Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar i-emarks that Kautalya like 
MachiavelH is the of a new series of politicians in India. 

I. H. Q., March, 1927 


23 
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Secondly in Prof. Sarkar's opinion Machiavelli was an ad- 
\'ocate of the ‘secularisation of the state/ {f.H.Q.i vol II, p. 150) 
like Kautalya. He effected this by being the ‘inspirer of political 
movements against the papacy’ and by attacking ‘the vested interests 
of the theological status quo: This kind of secularisation is foreign 
to the Kautalyan treatise. In his book the author has given an 
exalted position to the Purohita, certainly not inferior to that occu- 
pied by him in the epoch of the Brahmanas. Even Dr. Winlernitz, 
the great advocate of the theory of KaiitaIyaism = MachiavelIism has 
agreed as regards the position accorded to the Purohita in the Artha- 
sastra (vide Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, vol. Ill, pp. 523!.). 
Here the great scholar shows how Kautalya has not strayed beyond 
the sphere of Brahmanical religion and the Brahman ical view of life, 
and how he accepts the floating tradition of his religion entirely and 
on that lays the foundation of the State. 

To add to this Kautalya has recommended a number of Vedic 
ceremonials, rites and sacrifices towards the welfare of the State, and 
these bear the weight of the inference that the remarkable statesman 
has not in any way minimised the value and importance of the 
established theological interests or religious practices. In the face of 
these facts could we still continue to maintain that the Arthasastra 
elevates Artha at the expense of Dharma? To hold such a view is to 
misunderstand the Hindu view-point wherein Artha is inseparably 
bound with Dharma. 

Again Prof. Sarkar’s theory that the ArthaSastra is merely ‘a 
treatise of political philosophy, and not the document of an actual 
constitution’ is one that has no legs to stand on. For there are 
outstanding facts which falsify this argument. There is strong 
evidence which demonstrates the fact that at least to one monarch the 
treatise proved a practical guidance in the carrying on of his admin- 
istration. This monarch was the great Candragupta Maurya. In 
support of this view we have the more reliable evidence of the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes’ records, fragments of which have been 
translated by McCrindle from the original Greek. He was a foreign 
traveller who happend to visit the great emperor’s court. His record 
is one of inestimable value. What all he has noted as regards the civil 
and military administration of Candragupta, well nigh agrees with 
the recommendations of the Arthasastra. There is another piece 
of evidence that corroborates this view. The aim and purpose of the 
treatise are explicitly set forth by the author himself. He did not 
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write this work for the mere sake of a work. But lie did this for 
the use of the king-emperor Candragupta, so that he might 
reign and rule according to the letter and spirit of the established 
law ( f^T^; ). If this position were granted, undoubtedly 
Kautalya himself regarded his work as a practical manual. 

The assumption that Kaufealyaism is Machiavellism, though ingeni- 
ous, is not a tenable one. We agree with Dr. K. D. Nag who remarks 
rightly, ‘Tn ethical concepts Kautalya is far removed from IMachiavelli 
with whom he has been compared in a superficial manner^’ (Diplomatic 
Theories of Ancient India and the Arthafetra, p. 112). Here is an 
estimate of the great literary historian. Lord Macaulay, on our Italian 
author. ‘AVe doubt whether it would be possible to find in all the 
many volumes of his compositions, a single expression indicating that 
dissimulation and treachery had ever struck him as discreditable. 
Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in him. It is therefore 
in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of those times that 
we must have seen for the real explanation of what seems most mys- 
terious in the life and writings of this remarkable man.** 

From this it is obvious that contemporary events and incidents 
left an indelible stamp on the writings of Machiaveili. There is reason 
to believe that these facts had influenced his writings to a large mea- 
sure. Do Kautalya's writings betray any such influence? The answer 
is in the negative. Further there is no comparison between the age 
of Machiaveili and that of Kautalya so far the political and social 
conditions which prevailed in Italy and India in their respective periods 
were concerned. Indian history and culture, it needs no stretch of 
imagination to understand, are peculiar to themselves, and in compar- 
ing them with any other civilisation and culture of the world, ancient or 
modern, due allowance must be made for the peculiarities of position 
and environment. Kautalya's theories of administration and laws of war 
are not certainly influenced by contemporary facts. These India knew 
long before the author of the Arthasastra was born. Not only has 
India known them but there is evidence of their having been in 
practice in Vedic India. Under these circumstances no true purpose is 
served by propounding ‘white-washing* theories and arguments. 

It would not be out of place to refer to one other assumption of 
Dr. Nag with which we cannot agree. He says, ‘'But the fact is that 
India has rejected the \vay pointed out by Kautalya-Canakya to enter 
that of Dharmakesu.’* This is only misreading Indian historical 
literature and tradition. No emperor, be he Buddhist, Jain or Hindu, 
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Jhas rejected Kautalya’s theories of the State. Even Asoka who is 
supposed to have chalked out a new line could not be said with 
any definiteness to' have abandoned Kautalyan doctrine in his civil 
administration. And if only he had embarked on an active military 
policy, it is quite probable and even possible that he would have 
pursued the laws ot war as recommended by Kaufcalya himself. That 
Kautalya has been accorded a celebrated place with no less dis- 
tinguished teachers of Hindu polity than Brhaspati.and Sukra by a 
writer of the eighteenth century (Sivatatvaratnakara, a recently 
published work in Madras), is eloquent of the fact that his canons 
and principles have never been rejected by the Hindu politicians 
following the Indian tradition. Says the author 

w I kallola 5 , tarahga 7, si. 17. 

Prof. Sarkar is certainly right when he remarks “Kautalyaisrn first, 
Kautalyaism second, Kaufcalyaism always has remained the motto 
of the Hindus as of other pillars of the slate.” Undoubtedly Kautalya 
fis’an inveterate trait of the Hindu genius’ but he or his work has 
nothing to do with Machiavelli or Machiavellism. 

V. R. Ramaciiandra Dikiisitar 


The Malla Era of Visnupur 

There is an era current in Visnupur in the district of Bankura 
in Bengal and its neighbourhood. It is one hundered and one year 
behind the Bengali era called the Smt, But the San is not an inde- 
pendent era. It is an era dependent on the Hijri, Akbar at his 
coronation in 1560 changed the Hijri into this new era by adding 
solar calculation to the existing year of the Hijri and the subsequent 
years. In the three hundered and sixty-six years intervening between 
Akbar^-s accession in 1560 A.D. and the present year 1926 there is 
a difference of 12 years between the Hijri and the Sa7ij the Hijri 
being now 1345 and the 5^/2 1333. So by saying that the Mallabda 
is one hundred and one year behind, we do not say much to clear 
the ground. It does not give us the initial year of the era for certain. 

There is a .manuscript in the Library of the ASB. (No. 10,816) of 
Goyicandra^s commentary on Jumaranandin's work, the copyist of 
which gives the following synchronism of the Saka and . Malla eras. 
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^ wM ^ ) i 

^l%5T T?R*rf%rrT (^Terr) ii 

WT# wr^ ’prTf% '^T^n ( ? ^ ,f a ) i 

W5RT ff I! 

This shows that the J 709th year of the Saka era was the 1093rd 
of the Jvlalla era, i.e., the initial year of the IMalla era is 1709 — 1093 
= 616 Saka, i.e. 6164-78 = 694 A.D. 

Mr. L. S. O’Malley in his Gazetteer of the District of Bankura 
(p. 23) says that a prince of northern India made a pilgrimage in the 
year 695 (?) A.D. to the shrine of Jagannatha at Puri. His wife was 
with him and in the deep jungle of Bankura his wife gave birth to 
a child. The prince however left her and the child in charge of a 
Brahmana named Pahcanana and a Kayastha named Bhagiratha Guha. 
The child grew up and was the founder of the Malla dynasty. He 
reigned for 33 years and greatly extended his dominion in the neigh- 
bourhood. His son Jayamalla continued the victorious career of the 
Malla family and made Visnupur his capital. 

Tlie history of this family is compiled from an account prepared at 
the request of the District Officer from papers kept by the royal family. 
Forty princes of the IMalla family reigned at Visnupur. They ex- 
tended their dominion on all sides and consecrated a large number 
of temples and images. The forty-ninth prince Dhara Hambira 
aclcnowledged the suzerainty of the emperor of Delhi. His son Vjra 
Hambira was well-known in the Vaisnava literature as the deceit chief 
who plundered the manuscript treasures of Srinivasaj Narottama and 
Syamadasa and at last became a disciple of Srinivasa Acarya. 

The era is still locally current in Visnupur but its currency is being 
daily circumscribed. 

Haraprasad Sastri 


Patanjali and his Knowledge of Science 

It is very natural for a scholar who has made a special study of 
an author to find in him all knowledge. Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakravarti’s interesting paper on Patanjali that has been published 
serially in the Indian Historical Quarterly shows this weakness. In 
the section on ^‘Scientific Theories in the Mahabhasya” (I.H.Q., vol. 
II, no. 4, pp. 738-742), Dr. Chakravarti has cited as instances of Patafr- 
jali's scientific knowledge several views, most of which belong to the 
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region of everyday experience or are far from scientific. It is difficult 
to see what knowledge of Zoology is involved in the statement 
'‘gomayad vrseiko jayate** ('scorpions grow from cowdung ). [bari- 
karacarya makes the same unscientific statement in his comments on 
Vedanta Sutras, I I-I-6, and here he probably follows the traditional 
interpretation]. The other instances of Dr. Chakravarti are mostly of 
this type. 

But one statement of Dr. Chakravarti deserves special comment. 
As the seventh instance of “scientific theories in the Mahabhasya,” 
the writer tells us, 'Tatanjali has more than once referred to the move- 
ment of the Sun. The Sun has its motion, though it is not perceptible 
to our naked eyes. There might be some bigger luminous bodies 
around which the Sun would be moving, just in the same way as the 
earth moves round it.” Here again one fails to understand the science 
that is involved. Patanjali seems most obviously to hold the unscien- 
tific and incorrect popular view that the Sun goes round the earth, 
a view which though ably controverted by Aryabhata some eight 
centuries after Patanjali, has not lost adherents among even astrono- 
mers of India. Dr. Chakravarti’s assumption that Patanjali believes the 
Sun to be going round, not the earth but, a luminary bigger than itself 
is altogether gratuitous. The actual movement of an animal or a 
bird is visible to the naked eye. Not so is the case with the apparent 
or real movement of the Sun or the Moon. We see these luminaries 
in different parts of the heaven in different times from which we infer 
that they have changed places by movement. The earlj/ Naiyayikas 
call this sort of inference a sZwmnyatodrsi^ anuniana, Vatsyayana 
in his Nyaya-bhasya on Gautama Sutra 1-1-5 gives just this illustration: 

‘^Saiiianyato drstam, vrajyapurvakam ajiyatra dystasya ayiyatra 
dananam^ yatha adityasya, tasmad asiy apratyaksa* py adityasya vrafya 

itir 

Compare also Gaudapada^s Bhasya on Sanikhyakarika, under v. 5 : 

SZnmnyato dr Siam desad desantaram praptam drstam gatiuiac- 
candratarakam Caitravat^ yatha Caitranamanam desad desantaram prap- 
tam avalokya gaiiman ay am Hi} tadvac cafidratarakam itiP also Sahara 
on Mimainsa Sutra, l, 15. ^^Sainanyatodrs\asamba 7 idkam yatha Deva- 
datfasya gitipUrvikam desantarapraptim upalabhya adityagatisinaran- 
ahrC' (Chowkhamba edition, 1910, vol. I, p. 8). Is it therefore right 
to maintain that Patanjali supposed the Sun to go round another 
invisible luminary? 


K. ChATTOPaDHYaVA 



Did Madhvacarya tour in Bengal ? 

Of the Vaisnava apostles of mediaeval India, Sri I\Iadhvaca,r\-a 
holds a unique place. The life he lived and the age in which he 
lived were both momentous. Those were the dark days of early 
Pathan rule when invasions and depredations were the order of the 
day. Hindu Vedantism and Buddhistic Tantrikism were at work 
to sap the life-energy of the people, so that national existence, not 
to speak of national expansion, was at stake. “Hindu India appeared 
to be crumbling down, but he had fought the theory of illusion, 
raised the value of the individual, given the motive force of the ideals 
of faith and hope and progress.” The foundation of neo-Vaisnavism 
was laid by him. His last message to his disciples was in the word 
of the Aitareya Upaiiisad that “it w'as not sufficient to understand 
Him and sit still. It was necessary to advance, to go forth, preach.*’ 
It was this progressive view that in later years gained ground in the 
great Hindu empire of Vijaynagar and the Bengal of that period, 
while Madhvacarya himself was honoured by the ruler of the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal, who perhaps was Rudramba, one of the great 
women rulers of India. 

A word as to the date in which Madhvacarya lived is here neces- 
sary. He has generally been placed at the end of the 1 2th century 
A.D. But according to the work on his life and teachings by Mr. 
C. M. Padmanabhacarya, who has adduced some additional reasons, 
not given before, his time has been fixed as 1238-1317 A.D. We 
are here not concerned with all his other activities. His probable 
Bengal tour may be based on the works of Muslim historians, such 
as Ziauddin Barni’s Tarikh-i-Firoz-shahi^ and on a Sanskrit work 
called Madhvavijaya which describes his life and activities. 

Now, on two different occasions did Madhvacarya go on tour to 
Northern India. According to the Madhvavijaya and the Jayai%rtha- 
vijaya^ he returned from his first tour to Badri in about 1262 A.D. 
We have nothing to do with this first tour of the Vaisnava apostle. 

The second tour of Madhvacarya is believed to have begun before 
1266 A.D. After leaving the territory of Mahadeva, the king of 
Devagiri who ruled from 1262 to 1271 A.D. he reached the shores of 
the Ganges. It is recorded in the Madhvavijaya that in 1266 A.D, 
there was warfare at those quarters. It is stated in the History of 
Hindusthan by Alexander Dow (vol. I) that in 1266 A.D. the Em- 
peror Ghiyasuddin Balban of Delhi ^‘sent an army down between 
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the Ganges and the Jumna, to suppress some insurrections in those 
parts.” S03 according to Mr. Veiikoba Rao, in his Life of tiri 
VyasarTtfa^ Madhvacarya met Sultan Ghiyasiiddin Balban after he 
left Maharastra in 1266 A.D., and that the Emperor treated the 
Acarya very well.” He crossed the Ganges and went to his destination. 

On his return journey when he had to recross the Ganges, there 
took place an incident which was important on both political as well 
as religious account. It was about 1280-81 A.D. At that time 
Sultan Ghiyasiiddin Balban went on an expedition against Mughl- 
suddin Toghral Khan, who had been the Governor of Bengal, but who 
at that time declared himself independent. When the Sultan reached 
Bengal he made an alliance with Danuj Rai, the king of Suvarnagram 
in East Bengal so that the rebel Toghral may not escape by that way 
(R. D. Bannerjee's Baiig'dar liihas, vol. II). Danuj Rai seems to 
be a powerful king and possessed a strong flotilla, so his help was 
assured by the Sultan to guard the escape of Toghral by water. 

We now come to our main point of discussion. It has been 
suggested that this Danuj Rai was the king who is said to have shown 
honour to the Vaisnava saint from Southern India. Mr. B. Venkoba 
Rao, in his work already mentioned, says that “there is reason to believe 
that it is this Danuj Rai that received Sri Madhvacarya, and sent 
boats for his party to cross the Ganges. The following sloka in the 
tenth sarga of Madhvamjaya clearly applies to an Indian prince, 
and not a Mussalman sovereign. 

If it was Danuj Rai that met Sri Madhvacarya, it shows that 
the latter was then touring in Bengal.’' 

Considering the fact that the neo-Vaianavism of Bengal took its 
cue from the school founded by Sri Madhvacarya, and that many 
well-known personages of his time were connected with Bengal, e.g., 
Visnu Puri, who compiled the Bhaktiratn~ival% Madhavendra Purl, 
the mystic, and Vyasaraya, the guru of the kings of Vijayanagar and 
of writer Visnu Sa^n/ida {according to the GauraganoddehacPifik'^ of Kavi 
Karnapura), this tour of the founder of the sect in Bengal in the 13th 
century is of considerable importance. If this fact can be established 
beyond any doubt by means of other evidences we shall be in a position 
to trace the original influence which shaped the Vaisijavism of Bengal. 

■Rames Basu 



Jataka Representations in Siam 


The article of Dr. Barua on the Multiplicity of Jatahas and h\s re- 
ference to the Barhut Jataka-scenes tempt me to write a brief note 
on the Jataka representations in Siam. Not only are the Jataka- 
scenes sculptured on the gates of Barhut, but also in Siam. Just as 
the Barhut Jataka-scenes bear the names of the Jatakas in the Asokan 
character, so these Siamese representations also contain the names 
of the Jatakas in Thai character. So we have 51 Thai inscriptions 
with an equal number of Jataka representations in Siamese sculpture. 
Thanks to the industry of M. Fournereau, these 51 Thai inscriptions 
have been deciphered and the Jat aka-scenes identified. These sculp- 
tures are placed to the year 1357 A.D. during the reign of Sri Surya 
Va’n.§a Rama Mahadharmarajadhiraja, the last of the famous kings 
of the royal dynasty of Sukhodaya in Siam. We get the following 
Jataka stories represented in the Siamese sculpture: — 
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46 i\salamanta Jataka No. 61 49 Kalakanni Jataka ISo, 83 

47 Nanda „ .. 39 5° Atthassadvara ^ 84 

48 Khadiiaiigara „ „ 40 Si ^ Jataka 

These Jataka scenes offer an interesting study to the students of 

Buddhism. Not only do we find these Jataka representations on the 
Barhut pillars in India, but also in Siam as well as in Java and Burma. 
With the spread of Buddhism in Siam, Java and Burma, the Jataka 
stories became popular in those countries and were represented also 
in sculpture. 

Fiianindra Nath Bose 


Date of Accession of King Laksmauasena 

The date when king Laksmanasena of the Bengal Sena dynasty 
ascended the throne has not as yet been determined with any amount 
of certainty. Various theories have from time to time been propound- 
ed with regard to the question of which the two most important and 
most generally accepted are(i) that he succeeded his father Ballalasena 
in the year 1 119-20 A.D. and celebrated his coronation by the introduc- 
tion of a new era in his name known in later times as La-sam, LaMjna- 
nabda or Lak^mana Sainvaty'^ (2) that he was made king by his father 
sometime after 1168-69, the givtw by Adbhutasagara Da?ii- 
sagara of Ballalasena®. 

The correctness and accuracy of both these views have been ques- 
tioned. There was for long a controversy as to the identity of the 
founder of the era known as La-sam, According to the upholders of 
the first theory given above the first year of the reign of king Laksinana- 
sena of Bengal would synchronise with the initial year (iii9«20 A.D.) of 
La-sam though this would go against the statements of the AdbhutasTi- 
gara and Danasagara according to which king Ballalasena was ruling as 
far as 1168-69 A.D.® Dr. H. C. Raychaudhury however has disproved 

1 JASB., vol. XLVII, p. 398; i^. Ind., vol. I, p. 306; /A SB,, 
vol, LXV_, p. 3 1; Bangalar Iti /las (R. D. Banerji), 2nd ed., pp. 323-328, 

2 /ASB.,igoSyp.47;Ga2ida Rajamula (R. Chanda), p. 66; Sty 
Asutosh Mukherjee Jubilee Commemoration Volumes — Orientalia, pt. 
II, p. 2. 

3 Rejorionihc Search of Sans/ir it Manuscripts, 1887-91, R. G. 
Bhandarkar, pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 
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with good reasons any possible association of king Laksmanaseiia 
of Bengal with the era called Lak-^jn:ina Samvat, the originator of 
which in his opinion has to be identified with Laksmanasena, 
founder of the Sena dynasty of Plthli Behar.- 

Thus the first theory is of very little help now for the correct 
determination of the actual date when Lak^manasena came to the 
throne. 

The second theory is based on some verses to be found in some 
manuscripts of the AdhutasZigara and Danasagara of Bailalasena. 
From two verses found in some manuscripts of the former we learn 
that the book was begun (by Bailalasena) in 1090 Saka (i.e. 116S 
A.D.) but the king raised his son to the throne and died before he 
could complete it.- And one verse in the latter work points to the 
year 1091 iSaka i.e. 1169 A.D., when the book was composed by king 
Bailalasena.® It is argued from these that Laksmanaseiia must have 
come to the throne some time after 1168 — 69 A.D. though the exact 
date of his coronation is not known. The objection raised by some 
scholars against this view is based on the supposition that the verses 
in question did not originally form part of the works of Bailalasena 
as they are not found in all manuscripts.^ Neither is it possible, 
even on the assumption of the genuineness of the verses in question, 
to arrive at the real date of accession of king Laksmanaseiia as 
they merely say that Bailalasena put his son on the throne before he 
died but they do not tell us anything about the exact date when he 
was made king. 

But we have now some definite evidence with regard to this date 
from the colophon of the Saduktikarnami'ta of ^ridharadasa, a con- 
temporary of Laksmanasena, being the son of Vatudasa, a MahasU- 
maniacTulainani and friend of the king. It can thus claim to be 
regarded as contemporary evidence and be taken as reliable in the 


1 Sir Asutosh Mukherjee Jubilee Cominemoratio 7 i Volumes (Orien- 
talia), pt. II, pp. 1-5. 

2 Report 071 the Search of Sanskrit Ma 7 iiiscripts (1887-91), R. G, 
Bhandarkar, p. Ixxxv. 

3 Catalogue of Sa^fskrit M a 7 tuscripis in the htdia Office Library ^ 
Eggeling, p. 545. 

4 Baivgalar liihas (R. D. Banerji), 2nd ed,, p. 321; l 7 td. Ant.y 
1913, p. i8S; Ibid,, 1919, P- 
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absence of anything found contrary to it. It has this further advantage 
that far from clashing with any known data it is in full agreement 
with the disputed dates found in the Adbhutasa.gara and DU?tasagara 
which in their turn are confirmed by it 

Now the colophon^ on a collation of the different manuscripts 
can be put thus: — 

Sake^ sapta-viipsaty-adhika-sat-opeta-dasa-sate saradam 
Srimal-Laksmanasena-ksitipasya ras^-aikavi.nse-bde®/ 

Savitur-gatya Plifilguna-viiusesu parartha-hetave kutiikat 
Sridharadasenedam Saduktikarnamrtain cakre// 

It can be translated thus:' — Sa^a ii 2 y, in the year 27 of king 
Laksmanasena, on the 20th of Phalguna (calculated in terms of) 
the movements of the Sun_, was composed this Saduktikarnamrta by 
v^ridharadasa for the benefit of others.” 

The year of Laksmanasena referred to in the above colophon 
must needs be taken as having reference to his reign. For, if vve refer 
it to Laksmana Samvat^ the initial year of which, as is now admitted 
on all hands, was 1 119-20 A.D., this 27th year would point to 1146-47 
A.D. (1068-69 8 aka) as its equivalent and not Saka as we find it 


1 I am indebted to Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar for having kindly 
procured for me the text of the colophon from Pandit Ramavatara 
Sarma who is editing the book in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. As 
a matter of fact, this paper is the result of a discussion which I had 
with Prof. Bhandarkar on this particular colophon. 

The text of Pandit Sarma is based 011 two manuscripts (belong- 
ing to one Pandit Ramanatha Tarkaratna) and S. (manuscript of the 
Serampore College Library, Bengal). I had occasion to collate two 
other manuscripts of the work for this purpose : — (i) Sa. (manuscript 
of the Government Sanskrit College Library of Calcutta), (2) A (manu- 
script of the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal). I further 
consulted the colophon as read by R.L. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, vol. Ill, no. 1180. 

2 -tra (Sarma), ca (R), simply SZ^ke (Sa, A, Mitra), Saketra or 
Sake ca would spoil the metre. 

3 sate not found in karma’s text. It is found in Sa, A and 
Mitra. 

4 rabdaik (Mitra, Sa, A.), 

5 -bde omitted in Sa, A, Mitra. 
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specified in the colophon in question. Now, as the 27th regnal year 
of king Laksmanasena is found to correspond to 1127 S^aka, the first 
year of his reign must necessarily have been 1100 ^aka, or 1178 A.D. 
This date of his accession is not in opposition to, but on the contrary, 
entirely agrees with, the information supplied by the much disputed 
verses of the JDanasagara and Adbhutasagara from which we know 
this much that Laksmanasena came to the throne after 1168-69 A.D. 
On the other hand its indirect support of the dates contained in the 
above-mentioned works may reasonably be supposed to be sufficient to 
dispel all doubts as regards their authenticity. ^ 

Chin taii ar an Chak ravarti 


On some Methods and Conclusions in Hindu Politics 

II 

Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges 

We have noticed above that the author wanted to consider “at a 
later place, the scope of an historical investigation of political 
theories/' He seems at last to come to this point and devotes two 
paragraphs. 

Speaking about my remarks on his rather one-sided treatment of 
the problems of the state in post-Vedic times he says : — ^'The critic^s 
charges on this point indicate nothing so much as his tendency to 
mis-state facts and to shut his eyes to the positive evidence of texts.” 
Let us see how his facts have been mis-stated by me. My remarks 
may be given as follows : Dr. G. fails for the Vedic ages to take 
cognizance of anything but the king and the priest. “The same 


I If the above interpretation of the date given in the colophon 
be accepted there will be no room for ambiguity in it as was suspected 
by Manomohan Chakravarti {lASB., 1906, p. I7S). His suggested 
emendations {loc. cit.) rasah\tatame and rasaikairimse (thirty-one) 
for rasaikavhr^e with a view to refer the year to Laksmana Samvat 
and the reign of Laksmanasena respectively are not satisfactory on 
grounds of metre. The latter of the two again does not appear to 
be a Sanskrit word at all and is based on the gratuitous supposition 
that Laksmanasena came to the throne in 1168 A. D, 
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absence of balance in regard to the problems of political theory vitiates 
G’s treatment of the subject during sabsequeiit periods.*' 

What topics has he ignored? “Neither public finance nor inter- 
national law (understood of course in pre-Grotian sense) nor juris- 
prudence nor the theory of war has been touched upon by the author. 
And he is oblivious, as a matter of course, of the ra^^tra (the territory 
and people) with its economic factors.’' 

But what has Dr. Ghoshal really discussed in his book? ‘"Instead 
the author has furnished his readers with a series of theories of king- 
ship and a bundle of ideas on the relations between the king and the 
priest. An absolutely wrong view has thus been bequeathed on the 
thouglits of the ancient and mediaeval philosophers The publica- 

tion is likely to propagate among the readers an one-sided and 
erroneous judgment on the philosophical worth of the Hindu political 
theorists." 

The author has charged me with the “tendency to mis-state facts 
etc," But he has failed to challenge my charges. On the other hand 
he accepts my charges on his limitations in their entirety. For he 
has to confess unequivocally as follows : — “It is true that none of the 
component factors save the king has been subjected in the H. P. T. 
to a detailed treatment.” And what else has my poorself said ? “It is 
reasonable to take the book, so runs my judgment, not as a "'history 
of Hindu political theories/’ as it claims to be but as a “History of 
Hindu political literature with special reference to kingship." 

My friend ‘despairs' of me and I am grateful to him for his 
solicitations. But it should appear even from his self-criticism that I 
have not m^s^stated the facts. And in this connection one is naturally 
reminded of Dr. Ghoshai's another remark about his work, namely, 
“to say in the face of this evidence that the H. P. T. is virtually an 
examination of the theory of kingship is to mis-state facts." In the 
course of two pages and a half of the rejoinder the author finds himself 
in an inconsistency regarding the very scope of his own book. 

The situation, then, may be summed up as follows : (i) Dr. Ghoshal 
admits in one place that his book deals chiefiy with none of the 
component factors save the king." (2) In another place he denies 
this fact. (3) My mis-statement of facts is nil. (4) On the other hand 
I sized him up thoroughly well just where the author thinks that I 
was fancying the "‘limited scope of the work" and “imagining” the 
“tremendous misconception from beginning to end”— under which the 
book labours. 
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The pf'oper jurisdiction of Political Philosophy 

Dr. Ghoshai admits my charges about the limited scope of his 
work. But he says : “This was done deliberately with the object of 
confining the work to its proper jurisdiction^’ 

He has furnished a reason, and one ought to be satisfied. Because 
when an author says that he wants to study such and such subjects and 
exclude such and such other subjects, no reader has any right to 
demand what he himself wants. But even then Dr. Ghoshai cannot 
escape so lightly. For he should have made it clear either in the title 
or in the sub-title or in the preface or in the footnotes or even paren- 
thetically in the body of the text that he is going to exclude almost 
everything save the king.” But he has not done this. Rather he is 
furious at an honest reader who while reading his book has happened 
to discover the real worth of its contents. 

The question about the limitations of his scope might have been 
closed here. But Dr. Ghoshai has raised another trouble in the re- 
joinder, He is talking of the ‘‘’proper jurisdiction” of a history of 
Hindu political theories. And he asks: “Will the critic who makes 
the omission of ‘public finance, international law, jurisprudence and 
the theory of war’ from the scope of the H.P.T. the basis of bis charge 
kindly explain why the boundaries of the sciences laid down by 
a well-established convention should be transgressed in the case of 
political philosophy 

Here it is well to point out that I have no complaint against the 
omissions in his book as such. Omissions there must be perhaps 
in every publication. I have only stated what it is and what it is not. 

Now, as regards the “proper jurisdiction” of political philosophy 
or rather of a history of political theories. 

Political philosophy to begin with, has absolutely no well-establish- 
ed convention. Of course it deals with the “state”, it discusses 
“politics”. But the categories of thought in Aristotle’s Politics are not 
identical with the categories of thought in Thomas Aquinas’s 
Government of a Prince. Nor do Leroy-Beaulieu and Treitschke con- 
cern themselves with the self-same political categories. 

The differences in the categories do not constitute the sole 
difference in the realm of political speculation between thinker and 
thinker. Even where the categories are identical the “contents” of 
those categories, i.e. the “substances of thought” as indicated by the 
categories may have absolutely nothing in common. Categories 
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like democracy, republic, law, justice, liberty, intervention, social control 
and so forth have differed in contetit or substance from epoch to 
epoch and of course from philosopher to philosopher. 

No philosopher is compelled to think of political problems in the 
technique, terminology or ‘fform’^ of another philosopher. Nor is 
his ‘hnatter/^ substance or content of philosophy bound to follow any 
well-established convention. 

The moral is clean If you are discussing the political philosophy 
of Plato you are expected to discuss his category of the '^philo- 
sopher-king^' to mention but one item. But when you are studying 
Hobbes you have to devote attention, say, to the “slate of nature.” 
The subjects that arrested Plato’s attention are varied. So are 
the subjects that arrested Hobbes’s attention. Should anybody, there- 
fore, venture on writing a history of political theories, it will not 
be enough for him to write on the philosopher-king alone in the chapter 
on Plato. If Hobbes has talked on law, the historian of political 
philosophy will have to deal with jurisprudence too. If Hobbes has 
something to say on the relations between nations, well, the historian 
cannot fight shy of the theory of international law, whatever its worth 
be. 

If, then, there be any “well-established convention” for a historian 
of political philosophy it consists just in summarizing, reviewing and 
interpreting all the different phases and items of political thought 
in which these philosophers were interested. But a historian of political 
philosophy finds it inconvenient for one reason or another to deal with 
public finance, international law, etc. He has only to say so and the 
trouble ceases to exist. But otherwise a reader will expect in the 
historian’s treatment of Montesquieu an analysis of the ideas on 
climate and its relations with manners. In the treatment of Bodin 
one can legitimately expect an examination of the revenues, the 
‘'nerves of the republic.” The law of nature must be examined in the 
discussion of Stoic politics, war in Machiavelli, and so on. 

And in the treatment of Herbert Spencer an examination of the 
doctrine of the state, viz., individual cannot be avoided. 

The “proper jurisdiction” of a history of political philosophy is not 
what you define it to be according to your convenience but how those 
political philosophers whom you are studying conceived their own 
problems. You may be a philosopher, and as such you are at liberty 
no doubt to write your own political philosophy but then you are not 
a historian. You are at liberty, also, as historian to single out for 
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your own investigation in which the philosophers were interested. But 
you have no right to say that the proper jurisdiction of political 
philosophy or of the history of political theories is what appears to be 
convenient to you. 

Defects in Dr. GhoskaL's treatment of the Saptliiga 

The defects of Dr. G.’s book will now be apparent to those who^as has 
been pointed out once before, are conversant with the tables of contents 
in any of the Hindu political texts. ^‘Political science as vidya was not 
described by them,” as I have said in that footnote to Hindti Politics in 
Italian ‘^as a royal science or a priestly science. They used terms which 
have nothing to do with the king or the priest.’' But in Dr. G.’s “proper 
juiisdiction”, the History of Hindu Political Theories deals in detail with 
“none of the component factors save the king,^’ as admitted by himself. 

My criticism of the H. P. T. is as follows : — Dr. Ghoshal has not 
cared to do justice either to saptaiiga or to the science of the 
saptmiga as understood by the Hindu philosophers. 

The author believes that since he has somewhere defined the term 
saptTiiga and mentioned all the seven elements of a polity including 
the king, he has done justice to the doctrine of saptZinga. Similarly 
he thinks that it is enough to say somewhere that the king is but one 
of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

No. All this is too elementary. When somebody complains that 
Dr. Ghoshal’s book is vitiated by the '^absence of balance in regard to 
the problems of political theory” the defects are deeper than can be 
whitewashed by such self-defence. As long as the theorists whose 
thoughts he is studying have made it a point to discuss the theories 
(whatever be their worth) of public finance, international law, etc., — 
integral part of the doctrine of saptHiga, and devote as a matter of 
course more space to those topics which have been avoided by Dr. 
Ghoshal than to those which he considers to be the ^'proper jurisdiction,” 
no excuse on his part can be satisfying to the reader except a clear 
statement to the effect that he is interested only in certain aspects of 
Hindu political thought to the exclusion of others. 

The author pleads again, that somewhere in his book he has used 
a word which cannot but “include the people.” Further, in one foot- 
note he has pointed out that “at a later stage Hindu political sicence 
was identified with the institution of monarchy.” All this is good but 
irrelevant to the point in discussion. The sole subject that is being 
considered here is whether the chapters in the H. P. T. deal with the 
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different members of the saptcmga as one should expect of a faithful 
student of the Hindu texts, in the manner, for instance, that 
Hillebrandt’s Altindische Politik does. My verdict has been in the 
negative. 


“iVb justice, 710 king” in Medieval Europeafi theory 


After having done with ‘"‘the king’s divine nature” Dr. G. discusses 
“the king’s duty of protection and the rule of justice.” In this connec- 
tion he quotes Utathya’s lecture in the Mahabharata on "^^^^tice or 
righteousness being the bounden duty of the king” as well as being 
the “foundation of the ordered existence of the people” (pp. sy, qS-iooI 
Then he comes down to the “right of tyrannicida.” 

In the course of these pages the author remarks that this concept 
is “peculiar to Hindu polit’cal thought.” In the rejoinder he has 
modified his statement and says 'perhaps peculiar to Hindu political 
thoughts.’^ So be it My reaction to this proposition, extreme or 
moderate, was worded thus:— “It is a very commonplace item of 
thought in Stoic and Patristic speculations. It occurs even in the 
French epic of the thirteenth century Le Couro7mement de Louis.” 

The author has challenged me to cite the “precise counterpart.” 
Here it is. In my Political histitutiofis and Theories of the Hindus 
(Leipzig, 1922), a book which is mentioned in Dr. G.’.s Select Biblio- 
graphy (p. 283) there is a chapter entitled “The Theory of the Cons- 
titution in Hindu Political Philosophy.” Section 4 of this chapter 
deals with “kingship, a public office”, and section 6 with “right to 
revolt. '1 hese two sections correspond, roughly speaking, with the 
subjects discussed by Dr. G, in the pages in question. It may be 
mentioned efi passant that the substantial portion of these sections 
appeared in my article in the Political Science Quarterly (New York) for 
December, 1918. 


Among the ancient and mediaval European teachers of justice or 
righteousness as the sine qua non of kingship one will find mentioned 
in my book Seneca the Stoic philosopher of the first century A. C. 
who exhorts the ruler to remember his responsibility as “one out of all 
mankind who has been chosen to act in the place of the gods.” The 
book mentions likewise Alcuin and Jonas. The Couronnement teaches 

that the purpose of God in making the king is not to enable him to 
satisfy his appetite but that he should tread down all wrongs under 

Stoics a- ‘"“dentally that even in Europe-among 

Stoics as well as the Tathers-the divine element is not unknown in 
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speculations on kingship. Then there is Bishop Hincmar who lectures 
like Utathya to a king on his duty ul governing “according to laws.” 
It is similarly on the bed-rock of justice that John of Salisbury 
establishes the differentium between the legitimate iiiler and his 
opposite, the tyrant, who deserves to be killed. 

Indeed the identification of justice and the office of the king is one 
of the almost inevitable platitudes or pious wishes of entire European 
political thought in the Middle Ages. The authority of the king is 
held to be divine because it is his function to secure the establishment 
and maintenance of justice. Something like "'no law, no king’" “no 
justice, no king” etc. has been, so to say, the A. B. C. of political 
theory since Cicero the Stoic of the first ceiitury B. C. lectured on ^daws 
and duties.” Xay it goes back to Plato’s analysis of “virtue.” The 
English jurist Bracton also is but a traditional justicite of the thirteenth 
century. 

These conventional teachings on justice, righteousness, law, tyranny 
etc. have all been translated and summarized by the Carlyles in their 
3 vols, of Medieval Political Theory iii the West (1903-15). Those 
students of the mtisastras, arthdkastrasy danda-niti^ etc, who believe that 
ju.stice is a monopoly will not be losers if they care to open these 
books at the following pages: voi. I, pp. 9, 48, 70, 75, 76, 86, 114, 
1 16, 199, 234, 264 ; vol. II, pp. 63-66, 1 1 8, 1 1 9, 120, 129. vol ; III, pp. 
32, 67, 89, 108, III, 1 13, 137-140, 145 ) iSi. 

And if it is allowable to make any suggestions on allied subjects, 
it may not be disgraceful on the part of learned scholars to 
cultivate a little intimacy with the Carlyles before embarking 
again on claiming certain peculiar features for Hindu theory. Besides 
for those sch.olars who have to use the expression “comparative politics” 
with special reference to the Middle Ages, books like Poole’s Illustra- 
tions of the History of Mediaeval Thought (London, 1884), Littlejohn’s 
Political Theory 0/ Schoolmen and Grotius (1896), Gierke’s Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages {igQO)y Figgis’s From Gerson to Grotius 
(1907) as well as Divhie Right of Khigs (1914) and Woolf’s Bartolus 
(1913) may not fail to be eminently illuminating in regard to the proper 
scientific perspective. 

The Theory of Contract — Dr. GhoshaPs stumUing-hlock 

Dr. G. draws the conclusion that my criticism “deserves no notice.” 
I wish Dr. G. had followed his conclusion up by leaving me alone. 
Because, then, I would have at least been saved the trouble of inflicting 
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on readers a lengthy reply consisting in extracts from his book, 
my review as well as his rejoinder in order to show (i) that none of my 
statements are mis-statements and (2) that if there be inconsisten- 
cies and errors in his book somebody other than myself is responsible. 

The present occasion of Dr. Ghoshal’s impatience is remark 
that “the contract theory has proved a veritable stumbling block to the 
author. Again and again he forces himself into unnecessary self- 
contradictions over the problem.'’' Dr. G. says that this charge is '“un- 
supported b}?- a single argument.'" 

My position was indicated as follows : ‘ It is not clear why the 

author should consider the D^^gkaJiikaya theory of contract an isolated 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought (pp. 121, 

13S-136)” 

M)/ fundamental argument is the following : " ‘“From his own refer- 
ences it is evident that the consequences of the theory arc embodied 
in the older Dharmaswtra as well as in the later literature 

in the shape of the notion that taxation is the price of protection." 

Further^ Digha postulates the existence of a "state of nature” 
subsequent to the Saturnian age of no family and no property. The 
traditional viatsya nyoya of Indian speculation after which the elec- 
tion of the first king is said to have taken place is identical in import 
with this Digha ^‘state of nature.” Digha does not thus appear to 
exist in splendid isolation. 

Besides, Dr. G. himself says (pp. 1 20-1 21) : '"The contract {Digha) 
in other words gives an historical basis in the past to that view 
of the relation of taxation to protection which we have found to occur 
in one of the DrarmasTitras and which, we think^ is one of the 
root ideas of Hindu political philosophy.” 

It is clear, then, that what the Buddhist {Dlghd) theory of 
contract gives is a ^^hasis'' of the "root ideas” of Hindu politics. In 
that case the Buddhist theory cannot “virtually exist as an isolated 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought, as the author 
alleges. 

The above passages indicate that the Buddhist and the other 
theories were allied to each other and that there is no question of isola- 
tion. Dr. Ghoshal contradicts himself, again, in connection with 
the Kautiliya passage on contract in his criticism of Bottazzi’s ideas. 

Bottazzi has said tliat Kautilya’s conception is "peculiar to him- 
self” just as Dr. G. says for the time being that the Drgha is an isolated 
phenomenon. But Dr. G. criticizes B. almost in the same manner 
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as I criticize Dr. G. Thus according to Dr. G. “this represents what 
may be called the current theory of the times rather than an origiral 
contribution of Kautilya’s genius (p. 133).” Again, ‘•'this virtually 
involves a Brahmanized adaptation of the Buddhist theory of contract” 
(P- 135 )- 

It is not necessary to discuss the worth of Bottazzi^s ideas here. 
But the conclusion is clear : (i) My arguments are supported by 
evidences put together by himself. (2) My arguments i. e. bis own 
evidences prove that he is inconsistent. (3) His book shows that he 
has not taken note of the theory of contract in the form or forms in 
which it appears in ancient and medisevai Indian political literature. 

Fresh complications arise because of his inability to manage the 
“doctrine of divine origin” along with the “democratic theory of 
contract”, both of which are to be found in Indian thought. But that 
aspect of the question need not be entered into here. 

Unjust treatmejit of Sakya the Buddha's teachings 

On p. 123 Dr. G. writes some twenty lines discussing the “seven 
conditions of welfare^’ enunciated by Sakya the Buddha. My reaction 
to these lines has evoked from the author the following rebuke : “In 
doing this the critic lays himself open to the charge of a positive mis- 
statement of facts. The critic’s further statement that the 
author of the H. P. T. cuts short his examination of »$akya'’s moralizings 
on the plea that they do not embody any political theory is pure 
fiction.’^ 

In the first place, “pure fiction it is not, because everybody can see 
that he has not devoted more than twenty lines, or, at the highest two 
pages to the Sakyan teachings. In the second place, he has himself 
said that “these conditions of welfare” involve “a moralist’s analysis of 
republican conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly so 
called ? In that case he need not get exasperated if I have only said 
that he considers Sakya the Buddha to be a mere 'moralist’ and not a 
political philosopher strictly so called. He considers this to be “a 
dangerous and \vholly unwarranted generalisation.” It appears that I 
mis-state “a fact simply when I reproduce it verbatim from his own 
writing and of course indulge in facile generalizations when even his 
own evidences expose his weaknesses. 

Then he asks me if I am “so simple as to think that whatever is 
attributed in the Buddhist canon to the Buddha must necessarily be 
the word of the Master.” I was not pedantic enough to begin discuss- 
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ing the ^'authorship’^ of Sakya’s lectures in a footnote review, not at 
all archreological or philological as it is^ of a book on political theories. 
And yet my scepticism has found expression in the words, ‘'Sakya or 
rather the men who collected his sayings,’"* ‘'S^akya and the Sakyan 
stalwarts."” These phrases indicate that at the back of my brain there 
lurks a shrewd suspicion that not all that is alleged to be the saying 
of Sakya the Buddha is perhaps genuinely his saying. 

My verdict on this portion of Dr. G.'s book remains therefore un- 
charged. 'Tt is”, as I said, "‘perfunctory and extremely unjust. He coii- 
siders J§akya to be a mere moralist. Yes, but Socrates was nothing 
else. .i-\nd \'et historians of the precursors of Plato know liow to deal 
with Socrates and the sophists as philosophers as well as political 
theorists.” 

The injustice done to Sakyan teachings would be apparent to 
readers who notice that the author devotes almost a third of his entire 
book to the moralizings in the Vedic, Dharmasutra, Mahabharata and 
later literature. For “nearly eveiy pretension of the Brahmanas and 
the rival claim of the Ksatriyas on which the author bestows plenty of 
attention should to a critical and impartial student appear to be 
nothing but moral sermons admin i.stered by each group to its victims.” 

Relations betiveen Institutions and Theories : another stumbling-block 

Dr. G’s treatment of Sakya the Buddha is extremely unjust. And he 
has neglected certain Buddhist sources which, I believe, might be 
exploited in the interest of political theory. Hence I made the follow- 
ing comment,— "These omissions in the realm of what may with certain 
reservations l?e described as the so-called Buddhist political philosophy 
are undesirable features in a general history of Hindu political ideas.” 

This remark of mine leads Dr. G. once more to make a disparag- 
ing reference to my “curious ideas about the scope of a political 
theory.” And he says : “As the critic seems to stand alone in his 
conception of the range of an historical account of political ideas, 
no serious notice of his criticism need be taken,” Pray, who wants 
him to take any notice of my humble self ? 

What my conception of the scope of history of political theory is 
Dr. G, has tried to surmise. He believes that I expect him to “take 
cognizance of the concrete institutions of ecclesiastical as well as 
civil bodies and the principles of their working.” “How otherwise,” 
asks he, “to account for the critic’s insistence upon the treatment of 
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the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity putd the Asokan policy 
of administrative uniformity and pater. 'a: rule 

The worth of these contentions need not detain us here. But 
the lea.rned author has rushed so hastily to print that he cannot 
coolly realize the lines along which an expansio?-' of the horizon of 
ancient political speculation may be expected. It is not my intention 
to add to his confusion by asking him (or anybody else who is prone 
■to confusion) to begin studying the in*=titutiorjs along with the theories. 
Indeed we have once tried to save the learned author from such a 
confusion while examining his analysis of the “standard Indian 
polity.” 

Institutions are indeed distinct from the theories. But institutions can 
be exploited in order to find out the theories which lie behind, around 
and within them. For speculative thought plays no inconsiderable 
part in the making of institutions which may indeed to a certain extent 
be described as theories embodied. Especially when certain institu- 
tions happen to be the nucleus of a rich literature, descriptive or 
idealistic, the possiblities of finding a theory in them are enlarged. 

One wonders what leads Dr. G. to believe that I “stand alone’’ 
in a certain conception. Standing alone is of course not necessarily 
a disgrace. But if he had cared to mention also some of the authori- 
ties on political science, Indian or foreign, who would like to 
excommunicate me and compel me to “stand alone,” I might have 
learnt as to what to guard against. 

My ideas in regard to the place of institutions in a history of 
political theories may or may not be identical with what Dr. G. 
surmises them to be. But it is strange that in the rejoinder he should 
suspect certain ideas as my own and condemn me as a ‘'curious” creature 
fit to “stand alone” on account of them while in the preface to his 
book he claims the same ideas for himself. Thus, says he (p. ix) 
about his work : “Hence all that can be attempted is to bring out, 
as the author ha.‘=: sought to do, the general bearing of institutions 
upon the growth of ideas.” It is evident that he does not intend to 
boycott institutions from the study of theories. 

VVe need not be hypercritical and wait to examine to what extent 
his book betrays evidences of a “general” study of institutions as 
influencing theories. But it is patent that he disparages me for certain 
things which I am alleged to like but which he himself has '‘sought” 
to or at an}’ rate would be glad to do,- — another instance of Dr. G.’s 
rejoinder contradicting his book. 
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The politics of Vinaya and Edict literature 


Now the Alahavagga and the Cullavagga are certainly not institu- 
tions but constitute a literature about them. In my estimation these 
treatises deserve therefore a critical analysis from the angle of political 
speculation. And “although mainly institutional in contents,” as I 
said, this Vinaya literature “might be made to yield some of the 
theories of the Sakyan monks in regard to the problems of authority, 
justice, liberty, individuality, demociacy and so forth.” 

Evidently in these suggestions regarding certain possibly fresh 
data for political theory there is no hint, as suspects Dr. G., to the 
effect that “a history of political theory should take cognizance of the 
concrete institutions, etc.” My own views on this question need not 
however be discussed here. 

Dr. G. considers it “amusing to note” that I am ‘'discretely silent’^ 
about the theories that the investigation of institutions might yield. He 
expects perhaps that a footnote review should not only suggest the 
lines of advance in scientific research but also establish the system 
in its entirety. 

And yet it appears that my review is not altogether silent as he 
suspects. “Asoka’s edicts likewise,"’ as has been pointed out by myself, 
“should demand the attention of the student of political theory. For 
Asoka has undoubtedly a great place in political philosophy.” 

It need be observed that the Edicts like the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions are, first and foremost, specimens of literature. And although 
institutional in origin, this literature can be made to yield theories. 
My judgment on the Asokan literature is as follows : “In the midst of 
the ethical propaganda one can discover certain ideas that are no 
mean contributions to the world of political thought. The 'problem 
of the empire/ i.e., imperial nationalism is manifest in A6oka"s solicita- 
tion for administative uniformity. A second contribution of Asoka 
to political philosophy consists in the formulation of the doctrine of 
enlightened despotism in the manifesto which compares the subjects 
to the children and son.” 

It will be noticed that I am not talkir.g here of Asoka as statesman 
but of Asoka as political thinker. 


Kautilya’s scope and province misunderstood by Dr. Ghoshal 
“A large measure of attention” is alleged by Dr. Ghoshal to have 
been bestowed by me upon his chapter on ’ Kautilya. The .statement 
IS uiaccurate, ^o, some twenty lines only have been devoted to it. 
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My object in this rather very short reference was chiefly twofold. 
First, it was my intention to tell the readers that Dr. Ghoshal’s chapter 
on K. (pp. 124-158) has degenerated into a summary of the translation of 
certain selected topics, which, again does not rise abo\e the conven- 
tional. My second object consisted in pointing out in a general manner 
Dr. Ghoshar.s shortcomings in regard to the Kautilya question. 
The province of political philosophy i. e. field of topics as conceived 
by K. has been misunderstood by the author, for he has sedulously 
avoided just those contributions which constitute the greatness of 
the Arihahastra in the history of politics, namely, the superb 
Kautilvan thoughts on finance, inuudala^ strategy and tactics. His 
treatment is one-sided and leaves the major portion of Kautilyaism 
untouched. 

We shall now take the word ‘'scope” and define it in a manner 
different from the one in which the word ^‘province” is used. The 
scope, i.e., the scientific nature, character or object of the Kautilyan 
treatise is as a rule mis-understood by indologists because of its 
institutional references and practical associations. Dr. Ghoshal also 
does not properly handle the scope of the Arthahasira, or at any rate 
fails to make a legitimate use of its correct scope in his dissertation. 

It is the tendency to ignore the fact that the AvthcikQ.stv£t is 
Kautilya-daraafiam (Kautilyan philosophy). It is in other words a 
theoretical, speculative treatise and not a historical work designed to 
portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not clear on the question of ‘'‘scope” as he is not 
comprehensive in regard to the ‘‘^province.” “The Arthasastra deals not 
with the theory of the state,’’ says he (H. P. T., p. 126) “but with the 
art of government.” In reality the Arthasastra deals with both but 
with each in a “philosophical” manner. 

It need be observed that the 'art of government’ itself has a 
theoretical, speculative, philosophical, i. e., darmnam aspect. And it is 
this philosophical treatment of the “art of government” together with 
the discussions on the “theory of the state” that constitutes the 
totality of the Kautilyan complex as it is. Dr. Ghoshal’s dissertation 
deals with certain topics of only one part in the vast system od Kautilya. 
darhanam. 

Art of Governmeut vs. Theory of State 

This is why my review had to say that Dr, Ghoshal has been, 
shunted off the right track by an unwarrantable, wrong attitude in 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1927 26 
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regard to K. Arthahastra is not chiefly a book of practical guidance for 
statesmen, not more at any rate than any philosophical work on the 
theory of the state or on the art of government can be. A correct 
judgment, as conceived by myself, should be as follows : Kautilya's 
book is political philosophy, science or theory par excelle-jice. One of its 
sources of strength consists undoubtedly in the wealth of concrete 
illustrations drawn from statecraft such as are unknown even in the 
Mahabhiifata. The author or authors of the Kautilyan cycle have 
endowed their philosophical investigations with plenty of realistic data. 
It is while presenting this my view of the Kautilyan treatise that a 
statement had to be made to the effect that the book must not be 
described as a mere handbook on the art of government meant for 
the ministers, the bureaucracy, etc. 

It has been indicated above that a philosophical treatise on politics 
may comprise theories on the art of government as well as theories 
on the state. Theories on the constitutions, administration, etc., 
belong as much to political philosophy as theories on sovereignty, 
law, justice and so forth. 

But it is apparent from Dr. GhoshaFs analysis that as far as the 
scope of political philosophy is concerned, one group of items excludes 
the other. In his estimation, it should appear, there is no political 
philosophy on '‘the art of government.” 

And here it is perhaps that one finds the explanation of the 
author’s difficulties with Kautilya. We have just noticed that accord- 
ing to him the Arlhasastra “deals not with the theory of the state 
but with the art of government.’^ We are to understand thereby that 
the book is not theoretical or philosophical. In that case the book 
might as well be almost left out of consideration in a history of 
political theories. 

In the passage in question Dr, Ghoshal has made a categorical 
negative proposition in regard to the “theoreticar character of the 
Arthasastra. But perhaps he does not mean it. For in that case 
he would have to contradict his position as indicated on pages 7^-77 
(H. P. T.). There he makes it clear that the book embraces a “mass 
of abstract speculadon within its orbit,” “inquires into the essential 
nature of the state institutions” and deals with “abstract questions.” 

Let us concede that he does not intend to appear inconsistent. 
We are therefore forced to conclude from his treatment of the subject 
that Kautilya^s “ abstract speculations” and “inquiries into the essential 
nature of the state institutions” touch only certain political problems 
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to the exclusion of others. But this is not a correct view of the 
Kautilyan treatise. Dr. Ghoshars chapter on Kautiiya has therefore 
appeared to me to be “poor in quality and disappointing/' 

f^ecular and democratic strands in the Mahabharata a?id 

We have noticed on a previous occasion that the alleged divinity 
of the king in any significant sense cannot be substantiated by the 
Vedic passages on which Dr. Ghoshal defends. The author finds 
himself in difficulties as well as inconsistencies on the same question 
while discussing (pp. 1 80-1 81, iS4>i 86, 277) the passages in the Maha- 
bharata {Santi, LXVIII) and Maun (VI/, s\ 

a. The inetapho}ical sacred ness of sovereignty 

The texts are well known. They indicate, as suggested in my 
review, ‘'a metaphorical assimilation of the king’s functions with those 
of the specified deities.” The king is said to burn like the Sun and do 
something else like the Moon and so on. These analogies bring out, 
if anything, the supreme importance of ‘'majesty” as an abstract 
attribute of the king. In other words, the ‘^secular” character of 
kingship is not inconsistent with these parallelisms with the functions 
of the powers of Nature. And Dr. Ghoshal is prepared at one point 
to accept the materialistic interpretation of the metaphorical sacredness 
of sovereignty (p. 180). 

But if at another point (p. 277) he does not set much store by the 
same interpretation, ordinary logic can only explain the phenomenon 
by the author’s inconsistency. In the rejoinder, however, he wants 
the readers to believe that I have coolly suppressed the conceit about 
Visnu’s entering the person of the king. Nothing of the kind. I have 
conceded in so many words that the myth may have been deliberately 
created in order to strengthen the principle of authority. But all the 
same, the secular strands of thought, wherever and in whatever form 
they occur in Hindu political theorizing, cannot be neutralized by 


I See the references in the section on "the doctrine of resistance 
in Hindu thought^' in my Positive Background of Hindu Sociology^ 
voL II, part I, Allahabad (1920) as well as the sections on ^‘kingship— 
a public office,* “right to revolf and “taxes as wages and prices* in 
the chapter on the “theory of the constitution* in my Political TnstitU' 
tions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922). 
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such stuff. Secularism must get its due wherever it is to be found and 
we are not reluctant to render unto theocracy the things are legitimately 
its own in Indian speculation. 

b. ' Vimu enters the king but makes him the people^ s servant 

This conceit regarding Visnu must therefore have to be explained 
and judged on its own merits. Let us admit that there is a theocratic 
touch in this passage. But these and other non-secular ideas have 
almost invariably another quite a poweiful “^‘divine’' sanction attached 
to them. And here we confront the democratic elements in Hindu 
thinking which militate against the monarchizing tendencies of the 
philosophers. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not unaware of these ‘'^popular” strands of thought 
(H.P.T., pp, 184-186) in Hindu politics which teach that the “duty 
of protection is imposed on the king by God Himself.” Both Maha- 
hJiarata and Manu enunciate a doctrine of reciprocity. The duty 
of the people towards the king is not an isolated item in all these postu- 
lates. It is balanced on the strength of divine injunctions them- 
selves, by the duty of the king towards the people. Naturally 
therefore, in the scheme of social philosophy the status of the prah ti, 
people, is no less “divine” or Gcd-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king, 

c, Hindu feciprocity — Btiddhist co 7 tiract (ivithbi- limitation) 

These passages have been cited by Dr. Ghoshal as illustrations 
of “counteracting principles,” i.e., as militating against the authoritarian 
doctrines. And yet if he is willing to ignore, belittle or misinter- 
pret their significance in an analysis of the theocratic elements in Hindu 
thinking, it is his judgment that is responsible and not the person 
who tries to understand the writing on the strength of its data. 

It is clear on Dr. GhoshaFs own evidence that the Mahabharata 
atmosphere is not entirely undemocratic. The author should therefore 
have no reason to believe, that the Buddhist theory of contract 
is incongruous with the Hindu {Mahabharata or Manu') doctrine of 
reciprocity. But if he chooses to do so (p. 135), *it cannot be 
helped. 

That there is no incongruity has however been categcrically 
admitted by himself. *'The Buddhist , theory of contract, as we have 
observed in another place/’ says he.(H.P.T., p. 172). -‘tended to strength- 
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en a notion already familiar to Hindu political theory, namely, that 
the king was an official paid by his subjects for,. the service of protec- 
tion.” The Buddhist thus echoes the Hindu, to say the least. 

A reader can but feel that the alleged diviiuty of the king and 
the democratic contract theory have proved veritable stumbling blocks 
to the author. Those who care to stick to the literary evidences 
epoch by epoch will have to conclude as follows : — Pragmatically 
speaking, the older Buddhist, Brlhinana^ DkarmasVJray as well as 
the Kautilyan and the later Ma 7 tu and J\[ aJiabJuirata theories_, in so 
far as tliey have popular and democratic leanings, should appear to be 
identical. It need be pointed out, however, that nothing more than 
fractions of the contract idea are perhaps to be discovered in each 
text for the time being. Call it reciprocity, call it contract, the 
democratic tradition in Indian theorizing is a solid fact of political 
philosophy. 

Pluralities in Hindu political philosophy 

The position, then, is not monistic. We find ourselves in the midst 
of a multiplicity of tendencies in Hindu political thinking. And these 
tendencie.s, whatever be their strength or mode of expression, have 
been more or less existent in the diverse periods of Indian literary 
history. To accept or pounce upon any one bunch of ideas and 
describe it as the characteristic product of India is but to ignore the 
diversity and pluralism in the philosophical universe of India. 

It is from this standpoint that phrases like ^‘Hindu mind/’ *^Hindii 
view, etc.’’ used by Dr. Ghoshal (H. P. T., pp. 266-370) are objectionable. 
One cannot plead as excuse my own slips of language in this respect, 
should there be any. And yet the phrases “Vedic thought/* "Vedic 
politics”, etc. used by me are nowhere descriptive of phenomena in the 
singular number. Besides, Dr. Ghoshal is not also at liberty to believe, 
as he does, that the titles of the books by Taylor, Merz and Leslie 
Stephen are intended to ignore or overlook the diversities in the 
thought world with which each deals. One has likewise to be fully 
conf?cious that there were minds and minds in Hindu India and that 
it would not be quite philosophical except for an unrealistic mystical 
thinker to postulate or adumbrate a Hindu mind in the monistic manner. 

Western and Hindu parallels . ' ■ 

■ '.In the rejoinder Dr. . Ghoshal asks .me one or two questions in 
regard to the parallels between western and Hindu political philosophy. 
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He wants to know if there is any agreement between Hobbesian 
absolutism and Hindu absolutism. The answer is to be found in the 
data furnished in the author’s own book. Only one has to know to 
what length one is entitled to go in the analysis of agreements and 
differences between two thinkers. 

a, Tht problem of limitaiions 

For the present, my answer may be indicated once more in terms 
of what has already been recorded in the review, as also on other 
occasions. The Hindu theories of contract cannot be demonstrated 
on the strength of evidences unearthed up till now, to have attained to 
the development they acquired in Hobbes and others. Dr. Ghoshal is 
not unaware of this fact (H. P. T., pp. 274-275). And he admits also 
that as in Europe in India too certain thinkers conceived the state 
of nature to be a state of war and certain others something else (p. 135), 

Within these limitations one should not be at a loss to find an 
agreement between the Hobbesian absolutism and those strands 
in Hindu theories which promulgate obedience to the king on the basis 
of the contract. Besides, my review has distinctly laid it down also 
that a ‘Verbal identity is the least to be expected in philosophical 
speculation.” My ideas on this subject have been detailed in regard 
to the Italian researches on Hindu political theory. 

The conclusion in that connection may also be cited here. The 
Italian authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and 
resemblances of a general character but very often the verbal identities. 
The attempts must be regarded as in the main quite successful. But 
it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal analogies 
or identites are not always necessary and as a matter of fact not 
feasible. It is enough if the conspicuous trends of thought can be 
proved to be the same or similar. All that is wanted is the discovery of 
the ‘nearest appoaches or closest neighbours’. 

One special difficulty in the present instance has also been noted in 
my review. The ideological material from the Indian side is fragmen- 
tary and scrappy. And whenever the differences between the Hindu and 
the Western strands of thought are detected the "‘diversity is very 
often due to the fact that some of the items (on the Western side) are 
but more developed forms, representing the later stages in the growth 
of the specimens under observation.” But so far as the genus, type 
or tendency group is concerned the Hindu and the Western are alike, 
if not identical. 
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b. Resistance based on contract^ 

Now contract-^ authority-^ obedience do not constitute the sole 
form of ideological complex in philosophical morphology. Quite the 
contrary, namely revolution-f-con tract, is also another form well 
established in the tradition of political thought. And specimens of this 
form of philosophical complex happen to be well distributed through- 
out Hindu political literature and are invariably associated with the 
‘'reciprocity" doctrine. The formula may be thus indicated : 

Negligence in protection = breach of contract-^resistance. 

This equation with its logical consequence is known in one form 
or another in Dr. GhoshaFs book at various points (H. P. T., pp. 64-65, 
184-186, 258, etc). The traditional Hindu theory of taxation would 
indeed be meaningless without this postulate. The author is not 
unware of all this. And yet he is not prepared, as a rule, to admit 
the rights of the people against the king (H. P. T., pp. 188, 276). 
That is why my review considers his attitude to be arbitrary, for he 
refuses to identify the cult of tyrannicide, resistance to the king, the 
desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. with these strands of social 
contract theory in Europe which inculcate revolution and expulsion 
of the ruler. Dr. Ghoshal will perhaps plead excuse on the ground 
that he has not been able to discover a '‘well- developed system." But, 
as has already been pointed out, well-developed systems are the farthest 
to seek for quite a long time yet in Indian political speculation. For 
the present we are interested mainly in strands, tendencies, and trends 
of thought. If he were out to present a '‘system'’ he should have 
refrained from writing a thesis on the history of Hindu political 
theories. 


c\ A unilinear evolution 

The situation then is this. The data collected by Dr. Ghoshal 
point invariably to substantial identities or analogies between the 
East and West. Phrases like “probably in no other system" (H. P. T., 
p. 27) or “peculiar to Hindu political thought” (H. P. T., p. 99) can 
be used only by those persons who are not adequately oriented to 
“other systems” and who do not care to investigate whether the 
alleged peculiarities of one system may not with justice be claimed 
as important characteristics of other systems as well. 


-See the footnote at p. 203, 
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Dr. Glioshal’s evidences work^ therefore, directly against his 
‘‘conclusion” and ‘'appendix^^ (H. P. T., pp. 264-278) in so far as they 
have bearings on the questions of comparative politics. In the '‘preface’^ 
(p! x) he has a word about the ‘^multilinear evolution of social organiza- 
tions.” But his entire book should appear to persons well up in the 
subject of “other systems/' for instances as discussed in Poole's 

Illustrations of the History of Medit^val Thotight, the Hindu items 

so far as they go, i. e., in their undeveloped and semi-developed forn-is, 
indicate that the historic processes in Europe together with the historic 
processes in India constitute broadly speaking, but a unilinear and 
not a multilinear system of evolution. (But see section d.) 

If therefor a reader should have felt that Dr. Ghoshal’s conclusion 
may have been, like a part of the preface and the appendix^ an “after 
thought” possessing hardly any organic connection with the ideas 
exhibited in the book itself, the reader's judgement should deserve 
perhaps a little notice. The author’s rejoinder has of course condemm- 
ed it as not deserving the slightest notice. 

. d. Question of differences 

While speaking of the unilinear evolution of mankind in the East 
and West during certain historic periods of philosophical speculation, 
the present writer must not be misunderstood as unconscious of the 
divergences in some of the forms of the development. In the first 
place, the question of Hindu thought as representing undeveloped or 
rudimentary categories and contests of political philosophy has already 
been indicated. In the second place, the differences in the West itself 
must not be ignored. 

My review has left no vagueness on this aspect of the question. 
Even between two European thinkers, who in general features may be 
regarded as belonging to the same type of theory, one must be prepared 
for differences in methodology and conclusions. Not all the “divine 
righters” of Europe have philosophized alike, nor have all the Western 
“social contractists” thought out their problems along the same grooves. 
It is not possible to think of the entire West under a single category. 

Here are important differences between three Englishmen, Hooker 
Hobbes, and Locke, say, on the subject of contract. Thus considered, 
English political philosophy will have to be regarded as pluralistic or 
multilinear. There are so many Englands, so to say, so far as this item is 
concerned. Then, take Suarez the Spaniard, Grotius the Dutchman 
and Rousseau the Frenchman. These three “Europeans” .differ from 
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one another as well as from the three Englishmen. Xaturalh% therefore, 
there is no Europe but so many Europes. Here, again, we have to 
confront a pluralistic or multilinear evolution. 

Those philosophers or sociologists who are used first to thinking of 
the West as one homogeneous lump and secondly to placing side b_\' 
side in contrast to it another lump known as the East will here find 
their function gone. It is against such dogmatists that my review or 
for that matter the general trend of my investigations poses the doctrine 
of “unilinear evolution/’ i. e., of identity or similarity between the 
East and the West. 

One does not know as yet if Dr. Ghoshal’s postulate of 
‘'multilinear evolution” implies this pluralistic development not only 
in Europe as a continent but in single countries like England, 
and France. But his book uses the words West, Western political 
theory, etc., in the singular number and does not make it clear whether 
in spite of this language be is a pluralist in substance. My review 
has therefore found it necessary to condemn his sociology or com- 
parative culture-history, conventional as it seems to be in the attempts 
to emphasize the contrast between the Eastern and the Western 
theories. 

The correct attitude should consist in visualizing and appreciating 
the contrasts according to the individual personalities in the same 
region or race itself. Once this atomistic psychology of pluralism and 
philosohpical individualism be admitted in regard to the Western theories 
and theorists, it will not be difficult, as my review concludes, to detect 
hundreds of points of contact between the diverse tendencies in 
Asia and as many diverse trends of thought in Eur-America with 
special reference to the ancient and mediaeval, generally speaking, “pre- 
industrial" epochs. 

Machiavellisni in Hindu thought 

Up till now Dr, Ghoshal’s rejoinder had been fighting me in my 
footnote which is a review of his book. Now he comes to my text 
which discusses his examination of Machiavellism in Hindu politics. 

Machiavelli^s precursors and Kautilyc^s successors 

Dr. Ghoshal has discovered a contrast between Machiavelli and 
Kautilya on the ground that K, was “preceded by a long line of 
teachers of the Arthasastra” (H. P. T., p. 155). To this thesis an 
objection has been taken by myself in the following queries ; “Is not 
MARCH, 1927 27 
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M. also the last of an old series like K. ? Or again, is not K. also 
like M. the first of a new series In the rejoinder the author asks 

me "How, pray 

The answer is very simple. 

Machiavelli as a lecturer on rajadharma or duties of princes had a 
“long line of teachers.^’ To mention only a few among the Italians, 
there was Aquinas in the thirteenth century and there was Patrizi in 
the fifteenth. And so far as European tradition in this sort of lectures 
to rulers is concerned the names are legion. There are John of Salisbury 
for the twelfth century and Occleve for the fourteenth. ^ 

As for Kautilya, Dr. Ghoshal himself is aware of the “long line 
of teachers of the ArthahastraP Besides, K. is also the “first of a 
new series,” because, as the author admits, the true nature of K’s 
achievement consisted in effecting “a virtual reconstruction of the 
science of Arthasastrar Dr. G. has cared also to indicate several 
directions along which Kautilyaism influenced subsequent thought 
(H. P. T., p. 156). ' 

b. The. extent of Machiavelli' s studies and writings 

Another contrast between M. and K. consists according to Dr. 
Ghoshal in the fact, w^e are told, that K’s work embraces the “branches 
of civil law and military science as well as that of public administra- 
tion.’* (H. P. T., p. 155). My reaction to this judgment was as 
follows: “But was M. less encyclopaedic? In the rejoinder Dr. 
Ghoshal answers : “Perhaps no.” 

But my explanation has already been given in Hutdu Politics in 
Italia 7 i, M. is the author not only of the Prince but of Discourses 
in the First Ten Books of Livy's History of Rome and History of 
Flore?tce. He is, besides, the writer of a socio-political report on 
French affairs {Ritratii delle cost della F rancid) which he prepared 
while he was a political agent at the court of Louis XII, something 
like Megasthenes’s Indika. A treatise on war Uarte della Guerra 
also comes from M*s pen. 


^ My estimate of Machiavelli in the historical perspective has been 
indicated, among other places, in The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology, ir, part I (1921), pp. 25-26, etc. It would appear that 
Machiavelli was as much the last-of the medisevals as the first of the 
moderns. 
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But Indologists are likely to be misled when they have to deal 
with European books. Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises 
happen to be libraries in nutshell, one must not, while instituting 
comparisops with the works of European authors, ignore the multi- 
plicity of treatises written by a single literary man. For instance, 
taking a case from ancient Greece it would not be right to mention 
only the Laws of Plato and exclude his Statesman and Republic while 
forming an estimate of his contributions to political thought. 

In regard to Machiavelli also he has a right to be heard in his 
entiret5^ Dr. GhoshaFs rejoinder claims, however, that in M’s time 
there was an ‘‘enormous progress in the specialization of studies.” 
But in view of the actual fact that M., versatile as he was, cared to 
exhibit his literary or philosophical talent in diverse fields, the author’s 
rejoinder should be regarded as irrelevant 3 M. must get his due as no 
less encyclopaedic than Kautilya in political learning. 

c. Territorial aggrandiseme^it 

According to Dr. Ghoshal, Machiavelli is the philosopher of 
“territorial aggrandisement” and thus differs from Kautilya whose goal 
is alleged to be first, ‘^security of the state*' and secondly, '^the achieve- 
ment of political influence over the circle of states” (H. P. T., p. 156). 

Here, again, the contrast is non-existent, as has been pointed out 
in my paper. Besides, it is possible to demonstrate the exact opposite 
of what Dr. Ghoshal wants us to believe. 

For, the “security of the state” is the fundamental thought in 
Machiavelli. His Prince discusses the ways and means of saving his 
fatherland from the iniminente pericolo delle usurpazioni straniere 
(imminent danger of foreign usurpation). The last chapter of this 
book tells its own tale in the very tale viz. Esortamorte a liherare 
V Italia da Barbari (Exhortation to liberate Italy from the Barbarians), 
M. was thus quite a mild teacher of self-defence, if one would like to 
plead for him from this angle. And as for Kautilya, the gospel of 
territorial aggrandisement constitutes his very life-blood. The doctrines 
of manclala, extirpation of thorns, etc. are not unknown to Dr. Ghoshal. 

Dr. Ghoshal wants us to believe that K. “reserves his immoral 
state-craft in general for extreme cases.” My review says “as if M. does 
something else!’' Some of the references cited from the Prince in the 
following discussion will indicate under what conditions Machiavelli 
would recommend cruelty. For the present, chaps. XVII-XIX may 
be singled out. Further, Kautilya’s analysis of “six expedients” and 
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discussion of treaties in which the alleged Machiavellian wickedness 
is embodied belong to his “'generar^ political philosophy and cannot 
be explained away as exceptional. This furnishes the very foundation 
of the Kautilyan structure. 

d. The Morals of Machlavelli 

Dr. Ghoshal cites in the rejoinder one or two fine phrases from 
Kautilya as evidence of the ^‘milk of human kindness^^ with which 
the Arthamstra is overflown. The H. P. T. contains also certain 
similar passages with more or less humane sentiments (pp. 145-146, 
149-150). Kautilya teaches us, we are told, that ‘Tinscrupulous 
methods” may be adopted in order to replenish the treasury but this 
“only once/’ {Artha,^ v, 2). We are also taught that if a fort can be 
captured by other means, inflammable materials should not be used 
because fire cannot be trusted and it destroys life and property. 

Fortified with these bits of humanitarianism from the Arthamstra 
Dr. Ghoshal asks me the following question : '‘Will the critic kindly 
quote similar instructions from the works of Machiavelli 

The challenge is very acceptable. Even the PrincCi the alleged 
Bible of Satanic wickedness and devilish immorality of the blackest 
dye, can be quoted, chapter by chapter, in evidence of Machiavelli’s 
regard for almost all the leading moral or humane principles of life. 
And those passages strung together might make a striking array of 
respectable dimensions. In Machiavelli Dr. Ghoshal will encounter 
once in a while even the literal paraphrases of Kautilyan sentiments. 
But the students of logic as well as mental and moral philosophy 
compel me to unearth Italian phrases or sentences that might be the 
exact translations (in positive or negative form, and in active or passive 
voice) of the Sanskrit sayings. 

Let us begin psycho-analyzing the mental complex of Machiavelli 
with a passage from Ch. VIII of the Prmce. It runs thus : “To 
slaughter fellow-citizens, to betray friends, to be devoid of honour, 
pity and religion cannot be counted as merits, for these are merits 
thy may lead to power but confer no glory". Ch. IX contains the 
following passage: '-It is essential for a prince to be on a friendly 
footing with his people. Since otherwise he will have no resource in 
adversity”. In Machiavelli’s Discourses (in, v) the princes have 
been taught to "learn that from the hour they violate those laws, 
customs, and usages under which men have lived for a great while, 
they begin to weaken the foundations of their authority.” 
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This is the Kaiitilyan recipe in regard to the respect for 
established customs and the considerate treatment of subjects (H. P. 
T., pp. 146-147). In Kautilya’s political psychology if a crime 
be committed only once it is pardonable, as Dr. Ghoshal has made 
it clear. IMachiavelii also curiously enough can be quoted for an 
identical moral formula. In ch. VIII cited above, he is discussing 
scellerate^ye^ the villainous and heinous means, by which Agathocles 
became sovereign^ and trying to explain how it is that inspite of in- 
finite treacheries and cruelties, rulers like him can maintain their 
position undisturbed. The explanation is to be found in the fact, 
says M., that the crudelta was perpetrated ad un tratto (but once) for 
one's self-defence but not persisted in or repeated afterwards (di poi non 
vi s^msiste deftiro). 

Ch. XVn of the Prmce is devoted exclusively to cruelty and 
mercy. M, discusses whether it is better to be more loved than feared 
or more feared than loved. The essay begins with the^ '^Machiavellian 
ideal” as follows : — ''Every prince should desire to be regarded as 
kind and not cruel. But one must see to it that the kindness be not 
abused.” Another principle of morality inculcated by M, can be cited 
from the same chapter. The prince has been advised to behave in 
such a manner that if he does not win the love of the people he may 
at least avoid their hatred. And in order to realize this situation he 
has but to abstain from robbing the subjects and committing violence 
on their womeii;, killing people unnecessarily and confiscating their 
property. The prince has been taught to remember that the “occasion 
for expropriation or committing violence on other people’s properties 
can come very often^ and that if one commences by rapine one will 
always find pretexts for plunder.” 

The Leit motif of ch. XIX is identical. We are told that nothing 
renders a prince so contemptible as violence on the property and 
women of the subjects. The morals of MachiavelH seem to be humane, 
after all. 

In ch. XVIII, M's morality teaches that there are two methods 
of combat, the one by law, and the other by force. The first is proper 
to men, the second to beasts. Even a little statement like this should 
shock the prejudices of those who are used to the equation, MachiavelH 
= Avatara of beastliness, force, fraud, rapine and violence. 

In ch. XXT, the ruler is taught to assure his subjects that they may 
live in peace and pursue their occupations without let of any sort or 
fear of increased and arbitray taxes. The people are also to be enter- 
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tained by feasts and sports. Nay, the ruler should respect even the 
different arti and tribu, groups, wards or gilds (?) into which a city 
is divided and sometimes appear before them in a friendly social 
capacity. We are reminded once more of Kautilya^s sentiments as 
discussed in H. P. T. (pp. 146-147). 

One need not be cynical enough to believe that all these sentiments 
are but mostly '"pious wishes^’ or diplomatic dodges. But it would 
appear that Kautilya’s morality is neither different in kind from nor 
superior in quality to that of Machiavelli. Generically speaking, 
Kautilyaism and Machiavellism are on a par in the realm of morals, 
manners and sentiments. 


One zvord more 

Dr. Ghoshal has made it a point, unprovoked, Lo use abusive 
language at almost every sentence in the eleven pages of his rejoinder. 
He has concentrated his venom in the concluding paragraph. Let me 
apologize to the readers for my incapacity to treat the learned author 
in his own coin, as I am not used to dipping my pen in dirt. Indeed 
it was not necessary for me to undertake writing a reply to the 
questions with which Dr. Ghoshal has challenged me, for they have 
been met in my main essay. But as I felt that perhaps some fresh light 
might be thrown on certain interesting problems of political science 
with special reference to Hindu India I have considered it desirable 
to take part in the discussion. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


The Family-seats of the Candras of Bengal and of the (so-called) 
Tungas of Orissa 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his note on ‘Rohitagiri of the Rampill 
copper-plate' summarily dismisses my rather long article with a few 
general remarks. 

I had discussed at great length Mr. Bhattasalin's so-called 'tentative' 
readings, interpretations and especially his far-reaching conclusions, 
and I had unfortunately to differ from him on many points, e.g., (a) the 
descent of Suvarna Candra from a low stock, (b) the identification of 
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Dipankara Srijnana Atisa with the 2 nd son of Kalyanasri, (c) the 
identification of with Rohtasgadh, id) the synchronism 

of Kantideva and Sri Candradeva, (e) the later identification of the 
with the Lalmai ( ) hills, (f) the interpretation of 
Kahida-L'chatra^ etc. But I had agreed with hlr. Bhattasalin, e.g., in (a) 
taking Sri Candra to be a Buddhist monk and (b) rejecting the identi- 
fication of Vardhamanapura with Burdwan. But, I had differed or 
agreed only on good grounds. Imagination has practically little scope 
in all exact sciences. Mr. Majumdar notices my great pains to criti- 
cise the ‘tentative’ readings alone of Mr. Bhatta^alin but does not seem 
to take note of my interpretations and conclusions, which are both so 
entirely different. Moreover, I was unable to differentiate much bet- 
ween the ‘tentative’ readings, etc. of Mr. Bhattasalin, which were mostl}' 
untenable, and his final ones. For I find some of them to appear in 
almost identical or similar forms, in both these versions [cf. 
vol. II, pp. 318 and 336 footnotes]. My original article was prepared 
and submitted much earlier than and independently of Mr. Bhatfca- 
salin’s English version [vide LH.Q.^ p. 314 footnote], but as my article 
had to appear finally subsequent to the Ep. Ind, version, I took due 
note of the latter. If there were some points of agreement, they 
resulted inevitably. 

Among the many questions involved and the many issues raised in 
Mr. Bhattasalin^s paper, Mr. Majumdar actually confines himself to 
only a single one, viz.^ the identification of Rohitagi[ri]. He now pro- 
poses to place this site at Rohtasgadh on the one hand, and also 
identifies it with the family-seat of the (so-called) Tungas of Orissa. It 
is useless to repeat the arguments m full^ as they should have 
been reasonably done by Mr. Majumdar, against. Rohtasgadh. 
On the one hand, Rohitagi[ri*] should be easy of access from 
Harikela and Candradvipa where the chief possessions of the 
Candras lay. While if it be identical with the family-seat cf the ‘Tungas,’ 
Rohtasgadh ( = Rohitagi [ri*]) must be accessible from Orissa also, and 
this is a most difficult proposition to prove. For communication 
land between Rohtasgadh and Orissa was always most difficult, if not 
impossible. 

To the west of Rohtasgadh within Baghelkhand, stretch the 
Kaimurs. Further south lies the Maikal range ending in the 
Amarkantak plateau and to the S.E. is the plateau of Chattisgadh. 
From Rohtasgadh to the borders of Orissa stretched vast unexpio»^ 
tract which was almost terra . incognita to the Musalmans, amoiig 
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whom it was known as Jharkhand,’^ i.e., the forest land. The Chota 
Nagpur plateau is a rugged region of inequalities, consisting of a 
succession of plateausj hills and valleys, drained by several large 
rivers. The land is still largely covered by forest, and is thinly 
peopled, mainly by primitive tribes. ‘There is no wilder or less known 
part of India than the interminable forests south-east of Nagpur 
towards the sea.'’ 

Moving westwards from Rohtaisgadh, one had first to descend 
into the Narbada basin and thence reach the valley of the Mahanadi 
wherefrom Orissa was more easily accessible. But the first was always 
a most difficult task to accomplish. The eastern route, however, 
from Rohtas was more practicable but nevertheless any considerable 
body of people must have had to make wide detour in order to avoid 
the forest tracts of Jhada-khanda. Except in the course of military 
campaigns by conquerors on rare occasions, this inhospitable hill 
tract of extensive area was hardly ever penetrated by the Aryans 
sufficiently. This is very conclusivly proved by the paucity of ancient 
sites especially in the area bounded by the Savarl Narayana^ on 
the Mahanadi, on the south ; the Causatyog'm% at Bheraghat, on the 
Narbada, to the west, with Ainarkaniak (containing the sources of 
the Narbada and the Son) and RZiuigarh hills in the middle, 
Rohtasgadh and Sassaram to the north-east and on the east by the 
sites of Vaidyamth, and Parehnath hill (on the common boundary of 
Manbhum, Hazaribagh District). Roughly speaking, the area between 
latitudes 21)^° — 24^° N, 81“^ — 85°E. is almost devoid of ancient 
Aryan sites. The natural obstacles of forests and inhospitable hill 
tracts, coupled with the ethnic barrier of wild primitive tribes, 
seem always to have made communication between Rohtasgadh and 
Orissa as almost improbable. 

Also, there are strong reasons against regarding the ‘so-called’ 
Tungas, as the Orissan princes of the Rohitagiri house are styled, 

I The copper-plate grant of Narasimhadeva II {/ASB., pi. Ill, 
1896) mentions the donated land as situated in the (Southern) Daksina 
Jhadakhanda, which means as is well known in Oriya, a 'forest region’, 
corresponding to ‘kantara’ in Sanskrit. The Vizagapatam Agency 
(containing the land) is ‘Daksina- jhada-khanda’ while the Ganjam 
Agency tract must correspond to ‘Uttara-jhada-khanda. Mr. G. 
Ramdas considers this region to be the 'Maha-kantara' of Samudra 
Gupta’s Allahabad Pillar Inscr., vol. I, no. 4. 
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to be Northerners. Moreover, as the appelialion ‘Tunga’ was not 
a distinctive one confined to the princes of this particular hou--e alone, 
it would consequently be a misi'omer to call them by such name. 
We meet with proper names 'or with the appellation ‘Tunga’ 

among such Southern king‘d as the Rhstrakutas (cl. Subhatuhga 
and Jagattunga) and the Calukya-Co]as (cf. Kulottuhga I and II} ur 
among the Kalacuris of Tripuri (cf. Mugdhatuiiga). All these kingly 
families belonged to Daksina-patha. For roughty speaking most 
of their possessions lay to the south of the Vindhyas. It is not impos- 
sible that these Rohitagiri prinxes might turn out to be belonging to 
some minor branches of any of these families and that this Rohitagiri 
should be probably sought for in or r.ear Oiissa itself. 

Regarding the correct form of the place-name of the family-seat 
of the Candras of Bengal, it must be pointed out that the reading 
Rohitagr[rR?] is extremely u icertain and conjectural. First, the 
last aksara of the name, viz,^ ‘ R ’ does not exist in the original 
plate of Sri Candra, while Professor Radha Govinda VasTik at first 
read the akmras as ‘ frf^r[ ]f% ■ ?) and suggested the 

emendation in the Bengali article published b}" him [in 

^Tf%^ vrr? ij. Mr. ^ivacandra Sil in a subsequent issue 

of the same periodical [=1^1 Q first .suggested the reading and 
the restoration [R] thus supplying the aksara *' R ^ 

on the as^^umption that the preceding ak&ai a was ' R/ which was 
however read by Prof. V'^asak as f% and also regarded to be the last 
aksara of a sabda, Mr. Majumdar does not seem to give due credit 
to fit persons for the proposed reading and restoration, when he writes, 
Hhe last letter of the word ... is supplied by Prof, Basak {Ep. Ind., 
vol. XII).’ I had mentioned about the part Mr. played but 
Mr. IMajumdar seems to ignore it. 

Having had occasions to handle almost every exhibit in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Society during my 
sojourn there and also to refer to the original Rampal plate in 
question a few dozen times, and being in possession of my 
own estampages of nearly all epigraphs in the aforesaid Museum, 
I was able to examine most closely the much controverted 
line in question. I must now pronounce my confident opinion 
that the reading or R for the aksara, in point, is most doubtful 
and consequently, it wmuld be very hazardous to build a theory on 
such doubtful data, regarding the location of a place, the name of 
which is uncertain and which also seems to change positions from 
MARCH, 1927 28 
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Sahabad District in the N.W. to Lalmai hills in the S.E. The onh^ 
part of the compound word, which can be read with certainty, is 
Clfe ‘red’ and as it certainly referred to some royal 
seab it was not improbably fortified — it could easily be a mountain 
fastness and then, if the 'red’ colour seem to be at all meant, the soil 
or the hill might have been ‘ochroiis/ 

Considering that Rohitagf [ri'?] must be accessible fron] buth, 
Candra-dvipa and Harikela. and that it might have been of rocky 
or ochrous structure, it must be located iu Eastern Bengal and is 
probably to be placed near about Rakta-mrttika, for reasons 
already stated. Certainly, Mr. Bhattasalin, on whose behalf Mr. 
Majumdar speaks was more logical in putting the site + 
in E. Bengal. Only that Mr.Bhattasalin narrowly missed the mark b\- 
placing it at the Lalmai hills, which lacks the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for such identification. I would regard the 'so-called, 
Tungas’, as belonging to an entirely different family and to be South 
Indians j consequently their connection with E. Bengal is also 
excluded, though communication especially between Orissa 
and Central Bengal, even Tripura, is conclusively proved by inscrip- 
tions, e.g. Bhatfca Bhavadeva’s Bhuvanesvara Prasasti is well known 
and if the information be authentic^ there is also an inscribed pillar 
pedestal mentioning a Tripura prince, in the museum of Baripada, the 
capital of the Mayurbhanja state. The famil3)'-seat of the Candras 
of Bengal— 'Rohitagr[ri°?]' or more correctly 'Rohita-f?’ or whatever 
it might have really been, was thus entirely different from the ‘Rohita- 
giri’ of the Orissan copper-plates of Gayada-tunga and of Vinita- 
tunga II respectively, as also different from Rohtfisgadh. 

In his attempt to support Mr. Bhattasalin in an identification which 
he has since given up reasonably, Mr. Majumdar hopele5sly mixes 
up the Candras with the 'so-called Tuiigas. His theses are entirely 
untenable and his position is delicate. 


Haridas Mitka 
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N ALA VILAS A-N AT AKA. — Gaekwad’s Orientnl Seric'^. Central 
Library, Baroda, 1926, (40-4-91 pp.). 

Nalavilasa is a Sanskrit drama by Ramacandra Suri, a Jain poet 
of great abiiit}'. The work has been published for the first time in the 
Gaekwadks Oriental Series under the joint editorship of Messrs G. K. 
Srigondekar and Lalchandra B. Gandhi. In the prologue of the drama, 
we are told by the poet liimself that he was a disciple of Aciirya 
Hemacandra, the celebrated Jain scholar of the I2th century A. C. 
Altlioiigh a work of so late a date one is agreeably surprised to find in 
it a marked absence of the tedious and artificial style of the composi- 
tions of later periods. The source of the plot is the well-known Nala 
episode of the MaMbfiarata which has been a favourite subject with 
the Sanskrit poets for all age^^. The stoiw has been treated by different 
authors variously in the shape of kaiha, campTi^ nataka and mahakavya 
showing a great diversity of styles, but little originalit}? of conception. 
As far as the action in the drama is concerned, our author too cannot 
be credited with much fertility of invention and the poet himself seems 
not to be unaware of this fact, because he anticipates public criticism, 
wliich, according to him, is bent upon accusing poets of plagiarism 
(p. 2). He protests against being called a follower of others’ footsteps 
{parj.dhvd.dhv any a\ as he believes, or strictly speaking wants his readers 
to believe that he is not indebted either for the theme {padarthci) or for 
the language {pada) of the Nalavilasa to any other source than his own 
praj'ha. 

In spite of these statements the poet does not introduce any new 
incidents in the plot of the drama. But we must not fail to accord 
our sense of appreciation of the poet for his attempt to give the whole 
story a human interest and bring it, to a great extent, within the bounds 
of probability. In this respect the marks a departure from 

other works on the Nala episode. In the Mbh. story it is a swan that 
inspires Damayanti with a passion for Nala, but in the drama under 
review, Kalahainsa and Makarika, two human figures, are introduced 
one in the role of Nala’s companion and the other in that of his female 
attendant, who are finally instrumental to effect the marriage. Again 
in the original story, the gods even stand in the way of Nala’s love- 
pursuits, while in the drama, the rivalry for the hand of Damayanti has 
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been kept confined to the mortal beings. Further in the original 
story Kali, a mythological personage with supernatural powers, has 
been made the root of all the misfortunes of Nala while in the 
Nalavilasa, it is king Citrasena, a disappointed lover, who works, out 
of jealousy, for the ruin of his successful rival. In these points the play 
is certainly an improvement upon its predecessors. 

The poet true to his declaration in the opening verse {vaidarblnm 
rltlm aham labheyd) abides throughout the seven acts of the drama by an 
easj^'fiowing VaidarbliT style highly commended in the works on 
poetics. The poet’s grcai power of representation has been fully 
manifest in the description of Damayantfs svayaii.vara which has been 
so charmingly delineated in the drama that even an. able writer like 
Somaprabha has been led to imitate it closely in his KmuurapTda- 
pratibodha. 

A considerable mass of information regarding the poet has been 
marshalled by Mr. L. B. Gandhi, one of the editors, in the Sanskrit 
introduction to the play. A complete list of works in Sanskrit as well 
as Prakrit, constituting a large litei'ature on the Nala episode as also 
a short discussion of the merit's of the present play have also been 
supplied in -the Introduction. 

D. Bhattacharyya 


ASCARYA-CUDAMANI of Saktibhadra, edited by Mr. C. Sankara 
Rama Sastrk M. a., b. l., with an Introduction by Professor S. 
Kuppuswami Sastri, M. a. Sri Balamanorama Series, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

Thirty-four years ago, a Malayalam rendering of this play by that 
gifted and versatile poet, the late Kunhi Kudtan Tampuran of Cranga- 
nore was published from Trichur. This is the first time that the 
original drama is printed in Devanagarl characters. Mr. Sankara 
Rama Sastri is to be congratulated for selecting this work for 
publication, and for the intelligent and critical way in which he has 
edited it, while the Sri Balamanorama Press is responsible for its neat 
format. If anything enhances the value of the publication, it is 
the excellent, appreciative and informing introduction which that 
eminent Sanskrit scholar, Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, has contributed 
to it. 

may not be an extravagant claim in favour of the Cudamani'^ 
says Professor Sastri, ^'to say that it is the best of the Rama-plays, 
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perhaps barring Bhavabhuti’s Uttarari>. -na-cariia in certain respects/’ 
and the commentary to it is '‘a scholarly and iiicid''’ one^ and ‘‘elucidates 
in an able manner several charming passage^ and situations in the 
text/’ 

Saktibhadra does not seem to be the real name oL the autl.or. 
Either it is a pseudonym_, as in the case of Laksmidasa, the author of 
Buka-safidesCrin, who, it is now more or less known, was a member c‘l 
the Kurtangampilli Namputiri illom in the Cochin State, or, it may 
be that it is the name he took when he became a Safu^yasi??. The 
tradition is that his name was Sankara, and that his illo7n^ fur lie was 
a potti (a Namputiri), was in Vanamali, a village on the southern bank 
of the Pamba river in the Chengannru- taluk, in the Ouilon division of 
the Travancore State. His house <tood a mile away from the 
Chengannur temple. No vestiges of tiie illovi ;house) are now seen 
there, and the compound is now in the possession of the Uralatui Potti 
of the adjacent Mannati desam. Chengannur (Sondcalagramam) and 
Tiruvalla (Vallabhagramam) were and still are strongholds of these 
pottis. About Tiruvalla the following reference occurs in iiuka- 
sandchavi : 

Saktibhadra was, so the tradition goes, a disciple of Sri Sankaracaiya. 
Saktibhadra read out to his master his Cvdamanz when it was com- 
pleted. But .^arikarricaiya, with an effort, — for he soon realised that 
he was being treated to a wonderful work — did not evince any expres- 
sion of his supreme satisfaction, as he thought that his ceia prided over 
his poetical accomplishments and had to be taught the great virtue of 
humility. The conduct of the master had the desired effect ; for 
Saktibhadra, soon after the departure of the great SamfyJszn, destroyed 
his manuscript an.d reduced it to ashes. When Sankara, during 
one of his tours, again happened to meet his asked him 

? Saktibhadra at once knev' that this question had reference 
to the following slokam of his drama : 

I 

Then the pupil explained to the master the genesis of his 
conduct on the former occasion- Saukaracaiya, before he left 
Saktibhadra, asked him to write out the drama to his dictation, and he 
recited the whole of it from his prodigious memory. Thus the drama 
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possesses the unique merit of having been puiified b} tne mind of one 
of the greatest teachers of the world. 

Kfittu and Kutiyattam are institutions peculiar to Kerala. By 
Kuttu (Kathaprasahga) is meant the narration by a certain class of 
people, called Cakkyars, of Pauranic stories in an impressive way to 
the large audience who assembled to hear them. “They amuse and 
entertain their hearers by their wit, or move them to laughter or to 
tears by their eloquence.” They are permitted to make the defects 
and bad traits of the community the butt of their sarcasm and satire 
which often-times operated as a wholesome corrective. To help these 
Cakkyars, the great Meppattur Narayana Bhattatiri, the author of the 
XarayanTyam, composed a great number oi ■praba?zdhas. In Kutiyattam 
certain Sanskrit dramas are staged. These are generally Xaganazida, 
SubhndraahanaTijaya, Tapansamvarana, Cncl'mani and Maiiavil^isa ; 
and of these Cndiimani is the most important “xA.II the characters 
appear on the stage, the male parts being taken by Cakkyars and 
the female parts by the Nangyars. The characters, except Vidusaka, 
never speak but only use the gesture language, which is greatly helped 
by the expressiveness of the eyes and the face. The main function 
of the Vidusaka is to recite for the benefit of the masses a verna- 
cular translation of every verse the hero utters.’' Near the place where 
according to tradition the palace of the Periimals stood in Tiruvailci- 
kulam in the Cochin State, there is a compound still called Kuttu- 
paramba from where Kuttu and Kutiyattam were performed. 

The Nagananda is supposed to be the work of Sri Harsa, the next 
two were composed by Kulasekhara Varman, one of the Pcrumal 
rulers of Kerala, and the last one by one Mahendra Varman. Cndu- 
mani is another and, perhaps, the most important play that used to 
be, atid is still being staged by the Cakkyars, and its as^okavanikauka 
is considered as a crucial test to determine the ability of an acting 
Cakk5mr. It may be that the so-called Bhasa plays or, at any rate, 
some of them, might be the \vorks of Saktibhadra who, after trying 
his hand at these, might have produced this work of outstanding 
merit. I believe it is no heresy now to say that, in spite the strenuous 
efforts of the late Ganapati Sastri, it has been made abundantly clear 
that these could not have been the works of the great Bhasa himself. 

I shall not here lepeat what has been so ably said by Prof. 
Kuppuswami feastrl and Mr. A. Krishna Pisharoti about Cudamani 
and the Bhasa plays. But, before I conclude this , I would like just 
to make a passing reference to the tone adopted by Saktibhadra in 
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introducing his play to the audienccj as that might throw a little 
light on the age of the author. When Sutradhara refers to Cnda- 
marhi as a drama that has come from the south, the Kati, perhaps 
with a scornful smile, says, '‘if a drama will come from the south, the 
sky will flower and oil will begin to be extracted from sand.'’ And 
her crest-fallen partner has to discover a v. a3^ cut cf the difficult situa- 
tion by suggesting that 

“Provenance tells not ; nor does aught else : 

But sterling worth it is that tells.” 

Those who are conversant with the history of Kerala will readily 
find out from this dialogue that t^aktibhadra must have been an early 
poet. Otherwise, this apologetic tone would not have been necessar>\ 
For, from the days of Saiikaracaiya, the output in that countrj* in 
every department of knowledge, literary or scientific, theoretical, tem- 
poral or spiritual, began to grow in volume ; and Saktibhadia, if he 
were modern, could very well have retorted the Nat! with a smarting 
reply. 

Uddanda Sastrin, an erudite scholar and gifted poet, speaks very 
highly in his Kokila-san.hkam of the cultural greatness of Kerala. 
The age of ^astrl is easily ascertained : for he and Chennas 
Namputiripad were great friends, and there is a Uoka by Sastii in the 
Tantrasanmccayam written by Namputiripad. The Kali year in 
which this work was completed is given in it, from which it is seen that 
it was in A. D. 1427. Long before this, as is obvious from the tenor 
of the above verses, Kerala must have built up a cultural tradition of 
which ail}' country miglit well have been proud. 

There is nothing improbable in Saktibhadra composing a drama 
to be staged in the royal theatre at Tiruvancikulam. For, it is re- 
corded, that a Cheraman Feriiinal constructed a Siva temple at Trik- 
kandij^ur in his own Chenganniir taluk at about 823 A. D. I do not 
hold with those who think that the rule of the Perumals closed with 
the passing away of him the period of whose death is expressed by 
the chronogram ^ m (September, 427 A. D.) For the evidence 
is overwhelming to show that, even after that, there were Peiumal 
rulers in Kerala {^Travmicorz Arch. Series^ vol. v, pt ii). 


T. K. Krishna Men on 
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STUDIES IN HINDU POLITICAL THOUGHT By Ajit 
Kumar Sen, w. A. Calcutta, 1926. 179 PP- 

The book comprises seven independent articles published in journals 
at different times. There is no thread of connection running through 
them except that they treat of the different aspects of ancient Hindu 
politics. The author commences his book oppo ing the geneial occidental 
opinion about Hindu politics viz. “that the Oriental Ar) ans never freed 
their politics from the theological and metaphysical environment in 
which it is embedded today”. Since the publication of Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra man}' writers of note have tried b}' their puldication to remove 
this erroneous conception about Hindu politics. The present writer has 
utilised these writings, and through them, the necessary Sanskrit and 
Pali passages to show clearly that Hindu politics was as secular as it 
was in any country of the West of the corresponding epoch. As one 
of the illustrations he refers to the doctrine of Purusakara in the famous 
passage of the Kautihya deprecating too much reliance upon destiny 
(artho hy arthasya naksatrain kiin karisyanti tarakah). In the second 
chapter the author has dealt with the nature and scope of Hindu 
political literature pointing out how the Rajadharma sections in the 
Dharmasutras and Dharmasastras gradually gave rise to the secular 
literature of the Arthasastric school. He also points out a defect of 
the ancient writers on politics, inherited by them from their predecessors, 
namely, that all of them have concerned themselves with problems of 
government from the standpoint of the king only and not from that 
of the people and their rights, which latter loom large in European 
works on politics. In the third chapter, the author gives an exposition 
of the Hindu view of the state of nature, and shows that the Pliiidu con- 
ception of Matsya nyaya was more realistic and less theoretical than the 
conception of the state of nature of some of the renowned European 
political philosophers. In the fourth chapter on the origin of kingship, 
he has assimilated the various discussions of the theories of the present 
day Indian scholars and systematised them thus : Kingship had human 
origin, but gradually with the association of rituals on the occasion of 
coronation and with the attribution of temporary divinity during 
Rajas uya and Vajapeya sacrifice.s the kingship came to be divine, but 
the author asserts that the person of the king was never considered 
divine. In the fifth chapter on checks to tyranny on Hindu political 
thought, he shows that the Indian method of checking tyranny was 
quite different from the European or the American. The ideal of 
education imparted to ai: ancient Indian prince and the various forms 
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of religious; and political checks prevented a king from becoming a 
tyrant. Then there were fines, deposition and even tyrannic’de to 
serve as checks upon the power of a king. In the chapter on '‘The 
Concept of Law and the Early Hindu View’’ the rutlior has first 
dealt with the definitions of law as ofiered by the various European 
jurists. He divides Law into two classes, viz., (i) Non-humrn origin — 
theological, metaphysical and custom ['a) Human origin — custom, rules 
of nor.--cvereign societies and positive laws. From this view-j oint he 
proceeds to examine the various views re. concept of law propounded 
in the ancient literature of India commencing from the Bg-veda. 
He concludes therefrom that the Hindus also classify their law into 
secular and sacred, and that the Hindu speculations were much influ- 
enced by ^‘Varna.srama on the one hand and by the fact of pluralism 
(viz., economic, social and territorial corporations) coupled with the 
predominance of custom and acara on the other.” The last chapter 
on the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Nitisastra of Sukra is a detail- 
ed treatment of the scop? of the two treatises. The author proceeds 
to define the scope of the Arthasastra and Nitis.lstra by discussing 
Kautilya’s and Sukra’s conception of the Rajaniti. He concludes 
that the categories of thought and topics dealt wiih by the two 
authors are more or les.s same, but Sukra’s work is more comprehen- 
sive. In fact 'it is social philosophy and sociology in its most 
comprehensive sense” while Kautilya’s work is more “of a manual 
of statecraft and administration for the King” than a pnlitical, socio- 
logical or economic treatise. This comparative study of the two 
writers on Hindu polity is interesting. The author deserves praise for 
the way in which he has assimilated the large number of books 
that have recently been written upon ancient Hindu polity and for 
the just estimate he has made of eachof them. 

The spelling of Sanskrit words ought to have been in conformity 
with the rules of transliteration of Sanskrit words. 


N. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol. viii. pt. iii 

HUCHAUAO GURURAO BEKGERI.— r/i-f Oullhus oj tiu Hhlery 

of DZisakvAa. 

M. E, Sen art. — IfitrJ-iiiction to the FrencH Tronsi-iiio^i .‘lo 

BhagavodgltZi (LiMn.slattd by S. K. relvalkar). Differing ficin 
those wiio believe that the ccntradictcry and incoherent ideas that 
have been recorded in the Bhagavo.dg'tu could net have froui the 
first belonged to one work', the author is of t pinion that the 
work piesents thought that is not yet settled and consistent. Tlie 
yroces.s and history of the evolution of the doctrines of the C-il 
have also been discussed in the paper. 


Indian Antiquary, February^ 1927 

HELLEN M. Johnson. — SvetUmbn^ra fabia. Iconography, 

M. H. Gopal. — The. Date of Asokds Rock Edicts, The view that the 
Rock Edicts of Asoka are later in date than his Pilhir Edicts 
has been opposed here. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, Septembei, 1926 

E. Washburn Hopkins. — The Original RZunZiyaao. Erom a .'-tudy 
of the recently edited fasciculi of th.e North- We.s tern iccerision 
of the RiimXiyana^ the author of the paper contend.s that tlie view- 
that an udi Ramey ana referred to in some Mahratti work.s lias 
been the original of the several recensions is wrong and that the 
texts have been handed down by word of mouth, the oral versions 
being, at a later period, reduced to writing according to local 
authorities. 


Ibid., December, 1926 


Maurice Bloomeield.— Vedic DkSna, ^^Prayerf 
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Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, December, 1926 

H. HeraS. — Relations beiivee^i Guptas, Kadainhas atii V'lkdtakas. 

A. BanertlSastri. — Asnra InstitiUiofis. The writer of this article 
suggest-^ thr4t some of tlie customs of the Asura tribes have 
plaj’ed a great part in transforming the original Inclo-Ruro! ean 
institutions in India, particularly the position of women in the 
Aryan families. 

Man MATH AN ATH RaV. — Ostracism hi Indian iiocicty. The p'aper 
refers to the nature of the offences that led to excommunication 
in ancient Indian society and describes the disabilities and restric- 
tions imposed upon the guilty person and also the ceremonies 
connected with his excommunication as well as re-admission. 

H, R. Raxgaswamy Iyengar.— VZidavidhi. It is argued here that 
as the Vadavidhi referred to by Uddyotakara is a work of Vasu- 
bandhu and cannot be identified with th.e VZidaiiyaya of Dharma- 
klru, Uddyotakara is not necessarily a contemporary of Dharma- 
kirti and a late date should not be assigned to the former on that 
ground. 


Rupam, July-December, 1926 

V. IMasSON-OURSEL. — A connection betzveen Indian ^^sthetics and 
Philosophy (translated b>- A. Coomaraswamy), From a comparison 
of the meanings of the word pramcma found both in the aesthetic 
as well as philosophical treatises, the writer comes to the conclusion 
that both the artists and the metaphysicians of India paid atten- 
tion more to abstract types, whether types of being or types 
of knowledge, than to material objects. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, vol, vi, no. i. 

A. Hillebrandt. — Die Ansckanngen iiber das Alter des Bgveda 
(Observations on the age of the Egveda). After considering the 
views of Max Miiller, Jacobi, Tilak, Abinas Chandra Das as well 
as those of Halevy, Hiising and Hertel, the opinion is expressed 
that the only reliable method of solving the problem is through 
the Buddhist and the grammatical literature which furnish us at 
least with the terminus ad quern. References in Pali Buddhist works 
and the works of grammar especially those of Panini who flou- 
rished in the 5th century B.c. and Yaska who flourished before his 
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time show that the Vedic period was completed in the fifth century 
B.C. The terminus a quo remains in darkness, but the astronomi- 
cal data of the Jyotisa (a Vedahga work) lead to the period of 
1000 — I2C0 years as the approximate date of the Brahmana 
literature. For the age of the Fgveda, Thibaut's view 

extending it from I2C0 to i?oo B.C. is too wide. Excavations and 

cuneiform characters can help us only to fix this period. The 

startling discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa would appear 
to lift the curtain from the oldest civilisation ol India. This 
article is to be continued. (U. N. G.) 

The German (28th September~-2nd October, 1926). At 

the sitting of the section on the culture and language-- of India 
and Iran (including Central Asia\ the following among other 

important papers were read. H. Meyer, speaking on K:llid<isa’s 
Sakuntala and its sources held that the Sakuntala legend rested 
on an old Indo-Germanic story-motif of the forgotten bride ; its 
most original and complete form was presented in the drama of 
Kalidasa. Sten Konow, speaking on the linguistic and literary 
affinities in the Kharosthi inscriptions, showed hitey alia that (a) 
the dialect of the Kharosthi manuscript of the Dhammapada should 
probably be localised in Taxila, (b) a Buddhist canonical literature 
probably belonging to the Sarvastivadins apparently existed at 
first in the language of the inscriptions and perhaps during the 
last years of Kaniska the corresponding Sanskrit canon came 
into exi.stence. Otto Stein, in his paper on hidia in the 
0 .vyrrhy?ichos-Pap}'rz, showed that the so-called Mimiis of Oxyrrhyn- 
chos does not settle any South Indian materials while another 
of the manuscripts contradicts the theory of an Isis cult in India. 
E. Leumann contributed a paper on the Goddess Aditi and the 
Vedzc A stropwmy proving that the term ^AditP should be under- 
stood with reference to the unfixed course of certain stars and the 
expiession h-ons of AditU was metaphorical like the son 
of Ciaft and the like; this lent confirmation to Oldenberg’s theory 
of a connection betwee'n the seven sons of Aditi and the Vedic 
astronomical notions. (U. N, G.) 
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Obituary Notices 

The late Mr. S. M. Edwardes 

The loss to Indian historical scholarship from the recent deaths, 
coming in quick succession, of workers like Mr. Edwardes and Mr. 
Rajwade, Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. Fargiter, is great indeed. And it is 
a particular sense of sadness to us that Mr. Edwardes should have 
been cut off b\^ death while still in the prime of life and at the com- 
paratively ear]\' age of 54. The son of an English clergyman and 
an Oxford don, Air. Edwardes studied at Eton and later at Oxford, 
successfully passing the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 
1894. He entered service in the llombay Presider.cy and became 
closely associated with the city, rising to be its Commissioner of Police 
and subsequently its jMunicipai Commis^iof.er. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the manners and peculiarities of the heterogeneous 
elements of the city population and wrote a number of books and 
papers on them which enabled him to become in the words of Sir 
Richard Temple “the greatest authority of his time on that famou.'^ 
city." He edited the Bombay City Gazetteer (1906-10) and the 
Bombay Census Report of /po/ and wrote in 1924 an interesting his- 
torical sketch on the growth of the Bombay City Police wherein he; 
clearl}’ traced the great difficulty, always experienced, in maintaining 
order in that city. He was the President of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society for a time ; and the excellence of his work in that 
connection is testified to by scholars like Dr. J. J. Modi. He 
WTote two good books on the city be'^ides — The Rise of Bombay and 
the Byiv lys of Bombay^ which lifted the veil from many dark corners 
of the city’s labyrinths and nightside and clearly illuminated the dark 
steps in its expansion. He was thus an acknowledged authority of 
the details of the evolution of the city’s revenue and other adminis- 
trative organisation. He received high encomiums on his work as an 
administrator from Lords Sydenham and Willingdon and fitting 
marks of recognition in a C. V. O., and a C. S. I., relatively early in his 
official career. 

In 1918 after two years of office as Municipal Commissioner of 
the city, Mr. Edwardes retired from service, owing to ill health which 
continued to trouble him greatly till his death. But he heroically kept 
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up his active literary habits and intellectnal vigour. For a time he 
assisted Lord Sydenham as Secretary to the Indo-British Association 
which was formed to oppose the grant of the IMontague-Cheimsford 
Reforms to India. And he served besides as one of India b represen- 
tatives, in 1921, at the Geneva Conference on Traffic in Women and 
Children, 

He was chosen by the veteran oriental scholar and worker, Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., to assist him as Joint Editor of The Indian 
A7itiq2tary from the beginning of 1923, and during the short period 
he was connected with that Journal, he showed Inmself indefatigable 
in his writings and contributions, taking up besides a large portion of 
the reviewing work. The Oxford University Press entru-led him 
with the onerous task of revising for a fourth edition, the Late Dr. V. A. 
SmitlTs Early History of India-~?i task which involved the sifting of 
materials accumulated since 1914, the date of the previous editioii ar.d 
the preparation of additional notes and amendments. Likewise he 
revised in 1933, Dr. Smith’s Oxford History of hidia — correcting some 
errors and adding new information, particularly in the British period, 
with the aid of Dr. Crooke and Sir William Foster. P'or the .«>ame 
publishers Mr. Edwardes edited, in two volume.s, with additions and 
a little fresh matter, J. G. Grant-Duff’s standard work — The History of 
the Mahrattas. Even a little while before his death, he wrote a new 
book — Babur, Diarist and Despot (published by A. M. Philpot, 1926) 
which is an entertaining sketch of the founder of the Mughal 
Empire, primarily based on the English translation by Mrs. A. S. 
Beveridge of that monarch’s famous Turki autobiography (publi'^hed 
by the R, A. S ). Mr. Edwardes was well conversant with the folk-lore 
and the historical episodes of Western India and particularly of 
Maharastra — on which he wrote a number of articles like an account 
of Umaji Naik, a Ramusi chief of Purandhar Fort. His was an 
active life till almost the day of his death ; and particularly the last 
years of his life witnessed a rapid and continuous output of books, 
reviews, articles and monographs from his pen on subjects of Indian 
historical interest. While only a few months before his demise he 
took up the Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society in which he 
would have done excellent work, had he been spared to us. 

C. S. Srinivasachari 
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The Late Mr. Nundoia! Dey 

It is with a heavy heart that I have to record the death of a silent 
but indefatigable worker in the field of orierital researches — Mr. 
Nundolal Dey, He passed away from our midst on the ist of January, 
1927, at his residence at Chiiisurah. He was born in 1849. It was 
his unquenchable thirst for knowledge that prompted him to leave the 
trodden path of the members of his family and avail himself of the 
benefits of University education in a larger measure. 

Sometime after the completion of his college career he joined the 
Bengal Judicial Service in which he rose to the position of a Sub-Judge 
about the time of retirement. Amidst his arduous official duties, his 
great inclination for historical researches prompted him to snatch out 
time for studies relating to the history of this country. During this 
period he accumulated historical materials, portions of which were 
published as articles in the oriental journals. Some of these articles 
may be mentioned here : 

(i) The Vikramasila Monastery (/"A SB., 1909). 

(ii) Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 
Ancient Rajha (/ASB., 1910). 

(iii) Notes on Ancient Auga or the District of Bhagalpur 
1974). 

(iv) The Early Course of the Ganges (Indian Antiquary, 1921). 

(v) The Kaluha Hill in the District of Hazaribagh (/ASB., 1901). 

(vi) Notes on Chirand in the District of Saran {/ASB., 1903). 

(^vii) Raidha or the Ancient Ganga Rastra (to be shortly published 

in this Journal). 

In 1899 was published his principal work the Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Mediceval India. The .most favourite 
subject of his investigations lay in the identification of names of places 
mentioned in the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina scriptures as well as 
secular works of ancient times with their modified or mutilated forms 
of the present day and also in the location of the sites bearing the 
ancient names. Many of his restorations of mutilated names and 
identifications of places have received the approval of oriental 
scholars. From the time of retirement from service up to the last, he 
continued with zeal his labours in this field of study which was so dear 
to him. As the result of his investigations much materials accu- 
mulated requiring incorporation in the Geographical Dictionary. The 
second edition of the work that has been published as a Supplement 
MARCH, 1927 30 
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to the Indian Antiquary and is shortly expected to be out in book- 
form has utilised these materials. In connection wrth the names o 
pLeshe has tried to bring together all the avadable information and 
Tweave into them the local traditions that have made the places 

important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jamas. _ 

In his recently published, interesting work the Rasatala or the 
Un4ef-world,\v&h^.& tried to show that Rasatala, the Sapta Sagaras, 
theRaksasas. Gammas, etc. are not the products of mere imagination 
but realities over which the lapse of time has thrown a thick coating 
of fanciful stories by which they have been defaced beyond recogni- 
tion. It is indeed a great loss that he has not lived to se. how his 

theories are received by the world of scholars . . 1 . 1 ^ 

One other book from his pen remains to be mentioned and that 
is his Civilization in Ancient India published so for back as the 
seventies of the last century as articles in the Bengal Magazine over 

the pseudonym ‘Una.’ . , 1 1 -i 

It was the editor of the Magazine Rev. Lai Behary De, who while 

at Chinsurah, used to meet Mr. N. Dey very often and on these occa- 
sions asked him to contribute articles to the Magazine. Though ivlr. 
N. Dey brought out his first literary production under the inspiration 
of the veteran writer, it was Sir Roper Lethbridge who actually taught 
him the method of historical investigations while Mr. N. Dey was an 
M. A. student under him at the Hughly College. 

M!r. Dey was of a very amiable and cheerful disposition. Though an 
old man past three scores years and ten, he was as buoyant as a child. 
Such a temparament stood him in good stead, as the many cares and 
sorrows of life through which he had to pass could not upset him on 
account of the natural strain of cheerfulness in his disposition. 

N. Diitt 


Printed and published by Sj. Raghunath Seal, at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, 107, Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 
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Maskari as an Epithet of Gosala 

The chief figure and striking personality in the history 
of the Ajivikas is Gosala or Gosala. He is described in 
Pali as a Makkhali, and in ardha-Magadhi as a 
Mamkhaliputta. Baddhaghosa has fancifully 
traced the origin of the epithet Makkhali to a 
warning expressed in the words ’^Ma khali/’ 
“See that you do not stumble,’’^ He has relat- 
ed also a story to give his etymological inge- 
nuity a stamp of truth, and the story related by 
him about Gosala is suggestive of a second ety- 
mological derivation of Makkhali from “Mamkhali/^ *‘One 
who stumbled upon a muddy ground.’’ Gosala was a slave, 
we are told, in the household of a rich man. He, while 
walking on a muddy ground with an oil- pot in his hands, 
stumbled through carelessness and began to run away in fear 
of his master. The latter, pursuing him, caught the edge 
of his garment, and he letting go his cloth, fled away naked 
(acelako hutva). He walked carelessly in spite of his master’s 
warning “Tata, ma khali,’’ “My dear man, take care lest you 
stumble.”® 


Gosala as 
he stands in 
Ajivika his- 
tory. Bud- 
dhaghosa 
explains the 
origin of 
his epithet 
Makkhali. 


1 Manoratha-PuranI, Siamese edition, part I, p. 523 : MakkhcMii 
“Ma khali” ti vacanam upadaya evam laddhanamo titthakaro. 

2 Sumangala-Vilasini, P. T. S. ed., I, p. 144 > Hoernle^s transla- 

I. H, Q., JUNE, 1927 
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The Jainas, notably the commentators of the Bhagavati- 
Sutra, keep the ardha-Magadhi Marnkhali phone- 
tically unchanged in Sanskrit, Mamkhaliputta 
being in their opinion the same as J^dainkhali- 
putra. They agree to interpret Marnkhali 
as a personal name of Gosala’s father, who is 
said to have been a Mamkha by profession. ^ 
Sutra itself Gosala is represented as the son of 
Marnkhali by name.® Marnkhali or Marnkhali- 
Mamkha was his father.^ 

Supposing Marnkhali was truly a personal name of Gosa- 
la’s father, there must have been a good reason for keeping it 
phonetically unchanged in Sanskrit. The con- 
ceivable reason is either that to the knowledge 
of the Jainas Marnkhali is the same word with 
the same meaning in both ardha-Ma-gadhi and 
Sanskrit, or that Marnkhali being a meaningless 
name, should be kept as it is also in Sanskrit, 
or that Marnkhali is a name of which the mean- 
ing is unknown to them, or that Marnkhali and Mamkha are 
etymologically the same word. Apparently verbal affinity 
between Marnkhali and Mamkha has been taken for granted 
and what is more, unconsciously the similarity of sounds 
in ardha-MagadhI has been relied upon as a ground for the 
identity of two words, the upshot being : Gosala's lather 
came to be known by the name of Marnkhali because he 
adopted the profession of a Mainkha. 


Explana- 
tion of 
Gosala^s 
epithet 
Mamkhali- 
putfa. 

For in the 
a Marpkha, 


Why the 

Jainas 

retain 

the ardha- 

Magadhl 

Manikhali 

in Sanskrit. 


tion of the Uvasaga-Dasao, App. II, p. 29 ; Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 301. 

1 INIahkhalyabhidhana-Maukhaputrah. See Tika on the Bhaga- 
vatl-Sutra, XV, I. 

2 Bhagavati-Sutra, Benares ed., XV, I, leaf 1204: Gosalassa 
Maipkhaliputtassa Mamkhalinrimara Alamkhe pita hottha, 

3 Ibid., leaf 1204: Se Mamkhali-Mamkhanamatn : tassa nam 
M am khai i-Mamkhassa. 
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The Bhagavati-Stitra, otherwise known as the Vyakhya- 
Prajhapti, is no less a commentary in ardha-Magadhi than its 
Txka in Sanskrit and Bhasa in Hindi or Gujarati, It need 
not therefore make the reader fight shy of detect- 
Is the Jaina ing many after-thoughts and later unfounded 
conjectures therein. One may boldly ask : Does 
correct ? the compound Mamkhaliputta contain at all a 
reference to Gosala's father and father’s name ? 
Whether it does or not depends entirely upon the context. 
As expounded in the Bhagavati-sutra and its commen- 
taries, it does. But this is just one of the three ways 
of expounding such a compound. According to the 
other ways, the compound may be so expounded as to yield 
a reference to Gosala’s father’s status and not to his father’s 
name, or as to yield a reference to himself, his own status 
or career as a member of the male sex as distinguished 
from a female. Gosala Mamkhaliputta is a full name 
similar to those of two contemporary teachers : Sahjaya 
Belatthiputta and Niga^tha Nataputta as mentioned in 
Pali. Here two compounds used as epithets yield each the 
name of a clan determining father’s, so one’s own, family 
status as a Belatthi or a Nata. See how Gosala has 
been mentioned differently in Pali, ardha-Magadhi and Sanskrit 
Buddhist works : — 

(1) In Pali literature, invariably as Makkhali Gosala ; 

(2) In ardha-Magadhi texts, invariably as Marnkhaliputta 
Gosala; 

(3) In the Divyavadana, as Maskari Gosaliputra p 

(4) III the Mahavastu, (a) as Maskari Gosali,^ and (b) as 
Ma skari Gosaliputra. ^ 

In the usage of the Mahavastu there is no difference in 
meaning between Gosali and Gosaliputra, If a particular 
deity is mentioned as a devaputta (lit. the son of a god), the 


1 Divyavadana, pp. 143-144. 

2 Mahavastu, I, p, 256. 


3 Ibid,, I, p. 253. 
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object is to signify that the deity concerned is a male god as 
distinguished from a devadMta or a goddess (lit. the daughter 
of a god). Thus following this line of interpretation one may 
proceed to show that the compound Mamklialiputta implies no 
more than jbhat Gosala himself, as a member of the male sex, as 
belonging to the manly section of humanity, and apart from 
any reference to his father, was a Mamkhali. In face of the 
evidence that Makkhali in Pali is invariably the same epithet 
as Mamklialiputta or Mahkhalipntra in Jaina literature, one 
cannot help thinking that Gosala himself was a manly 
Makkhali or Mankhali apart from any consideration of his 
father’s name, family status or professional career. 

Coming back to Buddhaghosa s explanation of the origin 
of Gosala’s epithet Makkhali, one has to note that he had no 
earlier authority to rely upon. His explanation 
Bud^ha^^^ .is born of fancy, Gosala was called Makkhali 
ghosa’s ex- because he stumbled upon a muddy ground in 

planation. ^ talking carelessly with an oil-pot in his hands in 
spite of his master’s timely .warning, “Tata, ma khali,” “My 
dear man, see that you do not stumble.” Such is the curious 
lucubration when a commentator depending entirely on a 
fantastic etymology and without knowing the simple fact of 
history, tries his skill in devising a plausible or seemingly 
convincing account of the origin of an epithet. Buddhaghosa 
was not aware of the fact that Gosala’s epithet was known as 
Maskari to the compilers of Sanskrit-Buddhist works. The 
Pali equivalent of Maskari would be either Makkhari or 
Makkari. Makkhali or Mamkhali was evidently an earlier 
Prakrit equivalent retained or surviving in Pali and ardha- 
Magadhl. Esigiri appears in the Mahabharata list of five 
hills surrounding the city of Kajagrha, the capital of Magadha. 
The Pali equivalent of Esigiri would be Isigiri. The Isigili- 
sutta in the Majjhima-Nikaya gives the name of the hill as 
Isigili simply because the local people pronounced it so. The 
name Isigili as locally pronounced had to be retained in Pali 
for a very special reason, which is clearly stated in the 
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Buddhist Sutta. With the phonetic change the name acquired 
locally a new fanciful etymological derivation. ‘‘Isi gilati ti 
Isigili’', *‘We call the hill a Hermit-swallower because it 
swallows the hermits’’. In order to traiivslate Isigili into 
Sanskrit or Pali preserving in tact the implication of the 
local etymological derivation, a translator must coin a longer 
descriptive name Rsigili-giri to substitute for quondam 
Psigiri or Isigiri. If without knowing the fact that Makkhali 
or Mamkhali was a phonetic variation of Maskarl a com- 
mentator proceeds to divine an etymology, the result, as 
expected in the ease will be “we call him a Makkhali 
because he fell down on a muddy ground heedless of his 
master’s warning Ma khali”, or “we call him a Mainkhaliputta 
because his father was a Mamkhali or professional Mamkha’’ 
— a fancy-born etymology typified by the classical “Isi gilati ti 
Isigili.” The fact simply is that Gosala was known to his 
contemporaries as a Maskarl. 

Let us enquire why Gosala was called a Maskari. In the 
Harsacarita,^ the Maskaris are mentioned as 
representatives of a class of religieux identified in 
a Maskari, the commentary with the parivrajakas. The 
Amarakosa^ counts the Maskaris among the five 
classes of Sarnnyasins. Panini’s Sutra, VI. 1. 154, contains 
the following description of the Maskaris : — 

“Maskara-Maskari^au Venu-Parivrajakayoh.” “The 
Maskari who carries the maskara is the Parivrajaka who 
carries the bamboo-staff.”^ 

The import of Painini’s grammatical aphorism is clear. 
“The Maskari is the parivrajaka or Indian wanderer who 
carries the mashara or bamboo-staff about him.*’ Now comes 
the turn of the commentators, of Patanjali, Kaiyafa and 
Vamana-Jay^ditya to make comments and glosses bringing 

1 Harsacarita, Nirnaya Sagara Press ed., VIII, p. 265. 

2 Amarakosa, VII, 5, 42. 

3 The literal rendering of the Sutra would .be : ^*Maskara and 
Maskari respectively denote venu and parivrajaka" 
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out a new fact, as is the usual way with the scholiast, under 
cover of an ingenious etymology or a verbal jugglery. First, 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya, says : '‘How does a Parivrajaka 
come to be known as a Maskari f The epithet Maskarl 
cannot be grammatically derived by means of the affix im in 
the sense of matup which conveys sucli meaning as ‘having,’ 
‘oossessing.’ What is then the explanation f A Parivrajaka 
is called a Maskarl not because he has as an external sign a 
maskarci or bamboo-staff, but because he teaches the people, 
saying, ‘you had better not perform actions, since quietness 
is deserving of greater consideration in your judgment. 

Secondly, Kaiyata in his Pradipa, says : Mashara is a 
shortening from the saying ‘Ma krta,’ ‘DoiTt get things done.’ 
Maskari is an instructor of the doctrine, teaching the peoj)Ie, 
saying, to begin with, ‘Don’t get this done, ’‘Don’t get this done’, 
and to conclude with, * ’tis better for you to undergo the loss 
in effects of a desired action than foregoing the bliss of peace.’ 
Maskari is to be derived by means of the suffix ini added to 
masicara which is a shortening from the negative imperative 
particle ma (don’t) preceding haroteh (to be done), with the 
euphonic advent of s-sound before k and the consequent 
shortening of the long vowel a in 

Thirdly, Vainana and Jayaditya in their Kasika, say : 
“The words mashara and maskari in Panini’s aphorism occur 
in the same order as venu and parivrajaka following them. 

I Katham Maskari parivrajaka iti ? Ininaitan matvarthiyena 
siddliam; Maskaro’ sy as ti ti Maskari. Na vai maskaro yasyasti ti, 
Maskarl parivrajakah. Kim tarhi ? -‘Ma krta karmani, santir vah 
sreyasi” ty ahfito Maskarl parivrajakah. Panini’s Sutra is quoted to- 
gether with this and other comments, and discussed, though not 
sufficiently critically, by D. R, Bhandarkar in his interesting short 
paper on the Ajivikas, Indian Antiquary, vol. XLI, 1912, p. 270. 

2 Maskara ‘Ma krte’ti. ‘Ayani ma krta, ayam ma krte’ ty upa- 
kramya santitah kamya-karma-parihanir yusmakam sreyasi” ty upadesta 
Maskari ty ucyate. Mah-piirvat karoter inih. Sun-agamo. Maho hrasva§ 
ca nipatyete. 
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The word maskara is an underived substantive. With the 
euphonic advent of s sound combined with Iza following it, the 
word comes to mean a bamboo-staff, and with the suffix i)ii 
added to maskara, into which it is changed, it means a 
parivrajaka or an ascetic of the Wanderer class. Thus 
maskara means a bamboo-staff, and maskar~i, a parivrajaka. 
*A maskari is a wanderer who carries the bamboo-staff about 
him’ — what is meant by this dictum ? Makara denotes the 
swallower. Makazl denotes the sea* Some among the gram- 
marians seek in this case to explain maskara as a shortening 
from the negative particle met (not) preceding the verbal 
expression karoteli (to be done thereby), with the euphonic 
advent of s sound and the consequent shortening of the long 
vowel in ma. The upshot of it is that a bamboo staff is called 
a maskara because nothing is to be done thereby. It may be 
shown that elsewhere, too, ^naskara is used as a synonym of 
danda (rod or staff). In the same way one can explain the 
formation of Maskari in the sense of parivrajaka, with suffix 
ini added to maskara. The upshot of it will be that an ascetic 
is called a Maskari because he habitually teaches, ‘Don’t do,’ 
and is called a parivrajaka because he cries down actions. 
He teaches indeed, saying, ‘Ho not perform actions, since 
quietness is better for you.’ 

“Maskara is that by which nothing can be done.’’ 
“Maskari is the Wanderer who dissuades men from actions, 

I Maskara- maskarin ity etau yathasamkhyam venau parivrajake 
ca nipatyete. Makar a-sabdo hy avyutpannam pratipadikam. Tasya 
veaav abhidheye sut nipatyate, parivrajake tv inir iti. Maskaro venuh, 
Maskari parivrajakah. Venu-parivrajakayor iti kim ? Makaro grahah, 
Makari samudrah. Kecit punar atra many upapade karoteh karane 
^£:-pratyayam api nipatayanti manas ca hrasvatvam sut ca. Ma kriyate 
yena pratisidh3^ate sa maskaro venuh. Venugrahanam ca pradarsamlr- 
tharn anyatrdpi bhavati ‘maskaro danda’ iti. Parivrajake ’pi many upa- 
pade karotes tacchilya inir nipatyate, mano hrasvatvam, sut ca tathaiva. 
Makarana-silo Maskari, karmapavaditvat parivrajaka ucyate, Sa 
tv evam aha: “Ma kuruta karmani, santir vah sreyasi" tk— Kasika on 
Panini vi,.x, 154, . 
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saying to them, 'Do not trouble yourselves, do not trouble 
yourselves, because peace is preferable to you.® According 
to a famous dictum in the Manu-Saiphita, “Meat is that which 
being eaten by me here, will eat me hereafter.”^ Such are 
the sudden lapses of the sublime into the ludicrous. Panini’s 
commentators have, one and all, lost sight of the fact that 
mashara originally meant something producing a cracking 
sound, the onomatopoetic mas, and that this was the propriety 
of denoting by niashava the bamboo-pole, the bamboo- 
staff, or the bamboo-rod. The quoted Sutra of Panini 
enables us to ascertain that Gosala was called a Maskari 
because he was a \^andering ascetic who carried the bamboo 
staff about him. 

How can it be maintained that Gosala as an Ajivika leader 
was a Maskari in the sense of a parivrajaka or Indian wander- 
ing ascetic who carried the bamboo-staff, or 
to diat simply the staff, about him ? The quoted Sutra 
Gosala as of Paiiini and its comments leave us wholly in 
lead^^^^was dark as to the historical connection of the 
a Maskari Ajivika with the Maskari. What is evident 

in Panini s therefrom is that Maskari is a synonym of pari- 
sense ? . i 

vrajaka. The commentator of the Harsacarita 

frankly identifies the Maskaris with the Parivrajakas. ^ In 
the Aranyakanda of the Pamaya^a, Havana is said to have 
concealed himself in the guise of a raTctdmharadhara Pari- 
vrajaka, or an Indian wandering ascetic putting on red 
garment.® In the Bhattikavya where we have a longer 

1 Manu-Samhita, V.55 : ^^Mam sa bhaksayita'mutra, yasya mamsam 
ihadmy ahain.” 

2 Comments on the Harsacarita list of representatives of Indian 
religion and thought, 

3 Ramayana, III. 49. 8-9: 

Dasasyo vimsatibhujo babhuva ksanadacarah / 

Sa Parivrajakacchadma mahakayo vihaya tat / / 

Pratipede svakam rupain Ravano raksasadhipah / 
Raktambaradharas tasthau striratnam prek§ya Maithilim // 
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description of his disguise, Ravana is represented to have 
approached Sita in the garb of an ascetic with the vow of the 
Maskari, the expression Maskarl-vrata being explained by 
Mallinatha as meaning Parivrajaka-niyama, the rule of the 
Parivrajaka. The personal characteristics of the ascetic men- 
tioned in the Kavya go to show that he appeared in the 
garb of a typical Parivrajaka of the Trida^di class. The 
description runs as follows : 

^‘After Laksmajia had gone off, Havaiia with his body 
purified by ablution, with cleansed teeth, with a sihTm or 
top-knot in which his hair-locks were fastened, muttering 
spells, having the garlands of a^sa, holding up an earthen 
gourd-shaped bowl, carrying an old water-jug, with a bright 
head, clad in a laTcsiha-vastra or lac-dyed garment, with a 
load of requisites suspended on one side, provided with the 
danda or staff, reading the books of the knowledge of self, 
taking the vow' of the Maskari, making the gesticulation of 
many fingers while talking and casting glances at, showed 
himself as a figure roving in the dark night, and approaching 
in a crooked manner, addressed Sita, saying, ‘Be happy.' 

In a similar description in the Janaki-harana of Kumara- 
dasa (A. D. 725), Sita is said to have seen in the hermitage 
a Maskari who was a vaunting Ajivika with his head 
adorned with high-bound matted hair.^ 

1 Bhattikavya, V. 61-64 : 

Gate tasmin jala-sucih suddhadan Ravanah sikhi / 

Janjapuko’ ksamalavan dharayan mrdalabunah // 
Kamandalu'kapalena sirasa ca mrjavata / 

Samvastrya laksike vastre matratu sambhandya dandavan / / 
Adhiyan natmavid vidyam dharayan Maskari-vratam / 

Vadan bahvanguli-sphotam bhruksepam ca vilokayan // 
Samdidar^ayisuh sama nijuhnusuh ksapatatam / 

Cankramavan samagatya Sitam uce ‘sukha bhava’ // 

2 Janaki-harana, X. 76: 

Dambhajivikam uttuhgajata-mandita-mastakam / 

Kancin Maskarinam Sita dadarsasramam agatam // 

I. H. q., JUNE, 1927 ^ 
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Thus we see that the Parivrajaka who is described in the 
Ramayana ^ rahtambaTadlmra or wearer of red garment 
is represented in the Bhattikavya as an ascetic with the vow 
of the Maskari, with hair-locks fastened in a top-knot (sikbl), 
clad in the lac-dyed garment (laksika vasbre), provided with 
the staff (dandavan), and reading the books of the knowledge 
of self (adhiyan abmavid-vidyam) or studying, as explained by 
Mallinatha, the texts of the Upanisad, and in the Janaki- 
harana as a Maskari who was a vaunting A jivika with high- 
bound matted hair ( uttunga-jata ). In commenting upon 
verses of the Bhattikavya containing the description of 
Eava:na s disguise Mallinatha points out that the ascetic con- 
cerned was, and must have been, a Parivrajaka of the 
Tridai3.(].X or Triple-staff class, characterised by the sikhdjj and 
could nob have been one of the Ekadandi or One-staff cl ass ^ 
as the latter had no sikhd for a characteristic external sign. 
Co-ordinating these descriptions with Mallinatha's comments 
we find that Ajivika was a synonym of Maskari in the same 
way that the latter was a synonym of Parivrajaka of the 
Tridandl, and not of the Ekadaijidl class* 

The Ramayaoic rahtambaradkara, meaning the wearer of 
red (lac-dyed) garment, is verbally the same expression as 
rahtaioata, meaning one of scarlet robe. In Kalakacarya’s first 
list quoted by Utpala for explaining Yarahamihira's list in his 
Brhajjataka, the Raktapata as a class of ascetics is distingui- 
shed from the Tapasika, the Kapalika, the Ekadandi, the Yati, 
the Caraka and the Ksapanaka.^ In Yarahamihira's own list, 
the Ajivika is distinguished from the Sakya (Buddhist;, the 
BhiksUjtlie Yrddhasravaka, the Caraka, the Nirgrantha (Jaina) 
and the Yanyasana.® Utpala identifies the Ajivika in 
Yarahamihira's list with the Ekadandi, the Sakya with the 
Raktapata, the Bhiksu with the Sarnnyasi, (and according 

1 Dandavan tridandity arthah, alhava sikhity uktam, ekadancjinah 
sikhabhavat. 

2 Sc 3 Brhajjataka, XV, i. See the extract quoted by D. R. 
Bhandarkar, together with Utpala's comments, in I.A., 1911, p. 287. 
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to another i^eading, with the Parivrajaka or Yati), the Vrddha- 
sravaka with the Kapalika, the Caraka with the Cakradhara, 
the Nirgrantha with the Nagna Ksapanaka and the Vanya- 
Sana with the Tapasvi (Tapasa).^ Silanka, in his commentary 
on the Sutrakrtaiiga, represents the Ekadandi or Single-staff 
Indian ascetic as an opponent of the Jaina thinker and 
ascribes to him, as noticed by Prof. Jacobi, the views of the 
Sankhya philosophy. ^ 

It may be inferred from Patahjali's and others’ comments 
on the quoted Sutra of Panini that a Miiskari was a Pari- 
vrajaka who carried about him a bamboo-staff; or simply a 
staff, as a symbol of non-action or rest, which is to say, that 
a Maskarl was a Parivrajaka of the Ekadandi or Single-staff* 
class. The Parivrajaka of the Tridandi or Triple-staff class, 
according to his description in the Manu-Samhita,^ was a 
Br'ahmanist ascetic who carried about him the tridaiida, the 
first daiicla as a symbol of regulation of the body, the second 
one as a symbol of regulation of the speech, and the third 
one as a symbol of regulation of mind. The Ajivika cannot 
be mistaken for the Parivrajaka of Ekadandi or Tridandi 
class, and that for the following reasons : — 

(1) The Parivrajaka of Ekadandi or Tridandi class is 


Ajivika 
cannot be 
identified 
with 

Parivrajaka. 


the orthodox ascetic from the Brahmanist stand- 
point, while the Ajivika is the heterodox. In 
the Kautiliya or Kautaliya Arthasasfcra, the 
Sakyas (Buddhists), the Ajivikas and the like 


1 Sakyo raktapatah Ajivikas caikadandi Bhiksur bhavati 

Samnyasi jneyah Vrddhasravakah Kapali Carako Cakradharah 

Nirgrantho Nagnah Ksapanakah Vanyasanah Tapasvi. 

2 Comments on the Sutrakrtanga, I. i. 3. 14, ii. 6. 46. Jacobi’s 
Jaina-Sutras, part II, pp. 245, 417, foot notes. 

3 Manu-Samhita, XII. lo-ii : 

Vagdando’ tha manodandah kayadandas tathaiva ca/ 

Yasyaite nihita buddhau Tridanditi sa ucyate// 

Tridandam etan niksipya sarvabhutesu manavah/ 

Kamakrodhau tu samyamya tatah siddhim niyacchati// 
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are classed as vrsala-pravrajitaSj untouchable runaways, 
contaminated by law-contact. ^ 

(2) In the Samahhaphala Sutta, Gosala himself is re- 
presented as distinguishing, in his own words, the Ajlvikas 
from the Parivrajakas. ^ 

(3) In the Anguttara Nikaya list the Ajivika or Ajivaka 
is mentioned apart from the Paribbajaka (Parivrajaka) and 
the Tedandika (Tridandi), as also from the Nigantha (Jaina), 
the Mundasavaka, the Jatilaka, the Magandika, the Avi- 
ruddhaka, the Gotainaka and the Devadhammika.® 

(4) In the Culla-Niddesa list, where just five names of 
the Ahguttara-Nikaya list find mention, the Ajivika is dis- 
tinguished from the Paribbajaka (Parivrajaka), as also from 
the Nirgrantha, the Jatila and the Aviruddhaka.^ 

(5) In Madhavacandra's commentary on the Triloka- 
sara, a later Jaina work written in the Canarese country, 
the Parivrajakas are distinguished, according to their external 
characteristics, as Ekadajidi and Tridandi,^ while in the text 
itself the Carakas and the Parivrajakas are distinguished 
from the Ajivikas as persons striving for the Brahma state 
from those striving for the Acyuta.^ In Viranandi’s Acara- 
sara, another later Jaina work written in the Canarese 
country, we read ; “The Parivrat (Parivrajaka) aspires to 

1 Arthasastra, p. 199: Sakyajtvakadin vrsala-pravrajitan. 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 54: ekuna-pannasa Ajiva-sate (Ajtvaka- 
sate), ekuna-pannasa Paribbajaka-sate. 

3 Anguttara Nikaya, III, p. 276, quoted and discussed by T. W, 
Rhys Davids in his Dialogues of the Buddha, II, pp. 220-222, as 
also in his Buddhist India ; and with new identifications in Barua^s 
History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, part III. 

4 Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174. The list really contains six names 
as will be shown passim. 

5 Comments on the Triloka-Sara, verse 545 * Ekadandi-Tridandi- 
laksanah, quoted by Pathak in I.A., 1912, p. 91. 

6 Triloka-Sara, verse 454, quoted by Pathak in I.A., 1912, p. 91: 
Caraya ya Parirubaja Bambo^ ti, Aincuda-padomti Ajlva* 
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go as far as Brahmakalpa, the Brahma-realm, in spite of 
his austerities, while the Ajivika, who is repulsive to 
human sight, aspires to go up to Sahasrarakalpa, the 
Sahasrara-realm (which is but another name of Acyutapacia 
or Acyutakalpa”).^ Buddhaghosa in his commentary 
on the Culla-Silianada-Sutta, records this interesting in- 
formation: ‘^The ultimate of the Brahmins (Brahmanists) 
is Brahmaloka, the Brahma-world ; that of the Tapasas 
(Hermits), Abhasvaraloka, the Eadiant-world ; that of the 
Paribbajakas (Parivrajakas), Subhakrtsnaloka, the dazzling- 
world ; that of the Ajivakas (Ajivikas), Anantaraanasa, the 
Infinite world of Mind, an unconscious existence of soul while 
Arahatship is the highest achievement to those who are in 
the Buddha's order, that is, to the followers of the Buddha.”^ 
(6) In Sarojavajra’s Dohakosa, which is a treatise on 
the Buddhist Sahajiya doctrine written in about the 10th 
century a.d., the Ekadandis and the Tridandis are treated as 
two main divisions of the Bhagavats and the Hamsas, or, as 
the commentator Advayavajra puts it, of the Bhagavats 
and the Paramaharnsas, or, more accurately, of the Hamsas 
and the Paramaharnsas, the Hamsas being unable to obtain 
knowledge, the knowledge of the self, until they become the 


1 Acara-sara, VI. 127, quoted by Pathak in LA., 1912, p. 89: 

Parivrat Brahmakalpantam yaty ugracaravan api/ 

Ajlvikah Sahasrarakalpamtam darsanojjhitah// 

2 Papanca-Sudani, Siamese Edition, part II, p. 13 : Brahmana- 
nam hi Brahmaloko nitdia eka nibbatti ; Tapasanam Abhassara ^ 
Paribbajakanam Subhakinha ; Ajivakanam Anantamanaso’ ti evam 
asanni-bhavo. Imasmim sasane pana Arahattam nittha. We are 
indebted to Mr. Charandas Chatterjee for drawing our attention to 
this passage. Note that in the Pali Ariya-Pariyesana-Sutta and other 
Pali accounts of the chance-meeting of the Buddha with Upaka the 
Ajivika on the former’s way to Benares from Bodh Gaya, the latter 
is represented as a worshipper of Anantajina. Here, perhaps,. one 
may trace the origin and antiquity of Ananta-vrata prevalent now- 
a-days among the Hindus. 
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Pa ram aha ms as by abnegating all that they have. ^ Here the 
Hamsas and the Paramahamsas are to be taken as represent 
tatives of two grades of the Parivrajakas. 

(7) Buddhaghosa in his comments on the Anguttara 
Nikaya list of religieuss^ distinguishes the Ajivaka from the 
Parivrajaka as the nagga^pabhajita or naked retirer from 
t\\Q channa-iDarihhajala or clothed wanderer.® The Buddhist 
commentator elsewhere represents the Ajivaka as the nayga- 
samanaha, or naked recluse.^ 

(8) According to the description of Havana’s disguise 
in the Hamayana, the Parivrajaka is rahtamharadhara the 
wearer of red garment. The Bhattikavya, as explained by 
Mallinatha, represents the Maskari as the Tridandt Pari- 
vrajaka, clad in lac-dyed garment. The Bengali Prakrtivad- 
Abhidhan quotes a Sanskrit sloka, in which both the Hamsa 
and the Paramahamsa are described as rahtavasana, the wearer 
of red garment.^ The distinction between the Ekadandi and the 
trida^di with regard to their external characteristics lies, 
according to Mallinatha, in the fact that the latter has sihha, 
while the former has not. Prom these we can infer that 
whether Ekada^idi or Tridandl, whether in the Hamsa or the 
Paramahamsa stage, the Parivrajaka is the clothed orthodox 
Indian ascetic. On the other hand, in a passage of the 
Anguttara-Nikaya, the Ajivika is represented as the Acelaka^. 
By Acelaka Buddhaghosa understands niccela or nagga^ one 
without clothes, the naked one.® In the Lomaharnsa-Jataka 

1 Sarojavajra’s Dohakosa: Ekadandi-Tridandi bhavaveseil vifiua 
hosa Hansa uvesan. Advayavajra says : Ekadandi-Tridandi Bhagava- 

vesam bhavati yavan na Paramahamsa- vesam bhavati tavaj jnanain 

na labhyate sarvasannyasat. 

2 Manoratha-Purani, Siamese Edition, part III, p. 103. 

3 Papanca-Sudani, Siamese Edition, part I, p. 209 : Ajlvakd' ti 
nagga-sainan ako. 

4 Prakrtivad-Abhidhan, sub voce Hamsa. 

5 Anguttara-Nikaya, III, pp. 383-4. Sumangala-Vilasini, I, p. 162. 

6 PapaiSca-Sudanb Siamese ed,, II, p, 67 : Acelako' ti mccelOf naggo. 
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we read that on being initiated into recluse life according to 
the Ajivika mode of initiation, a man became an AcelaJca, ^ 
That the xljlyika or Ajivaka was once known as the prototype 
of Indian naked ascetics is clearly hinted at in two Bnddhist 
anecdotes. One of them as noted by Prof. D. E.. Bhandarkar, 
records an instance, where a maid servant of Yis'akha’s 
household, who was sent to the Jetavana monastery to inform 
the Buddha that meal was ready, concluded from the Buddhist 
Bhiksus remaining naked, divesting themselves of their robes 
and exposing their bodies to rain, that they were Ajivikas. - 
The other records another instance, where the Buddhist 
Bhiksus themselves seeing the Bhiksus of their own order 
coming naked to Sravasti, waylaid hj robbers and deprived 
of their robes, mistook them for the Ajivikas as they were 
unclothed. 2 We have seen that in the story related by 
Buddhaghosa, Gcsala is said to have fled away naked, which 
may here be taken to mean that he came away from the 
bondage of household life to become a naked ascetic.'^ 

(9) Kumaradasa in his Janaki-haraiia, represents the 
Ajivika as the Maskarl with high-bound matted hair (uttuhga- 
jata.) In the Bhatti-Kavya, the Maskari, in whose garb, 
Bavana approached Sita, is described as HhJi% one with a 
sikba whereby Mallinatha distinguishes the Tridandi Pari- 
vrajaka from the Ekadandi. According to Mallinatha, a 
Tridandi has sikhaj while an Ekadandi has not. On the 
other hand, the Ajivika is characterised by Buddhaghosa as 
nagga-pahhajita, naked retirer, as Qiagga-samana, naked 
recluse. The evidence of the Vasala-Sutta conclusively 
proves that in the eye of an orthodox Brahmanist, such as 
Aggika-Bharadvaja, Bharadvaja, the fire-worshipper, the 


1 Jatakatthavannana, edited by Fausboll, h P* 390 - Ajivika- 
pabbajjaip pabbajitva Acelako ahosi. 

2 Vinaya, Mahavagga, VIII. 15. "2-6; I. A., 1912, pp. 288-289. 

3 Sutta-Vibhaiiga, Nissaggiya, VI, 2 ; I.A., 1912, p. 289. 

4 anU, p. 235. 
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recluse was the shaveling and the heterodox.^ In the Jain a 
Aupapatika-Sutra, the Ajivika is described as mundiya'munclay 
one with shaven head, and as ghara-samudaniya-samana, the 
recluse begging alms from house to house, from door to door. ^ 

The fact that the Ajivdka has been classed with the 
Acelaka or Unclothed does not imply that he did not belong 

^ to the eateofory of the Parivraiaka. There is 

Arguments i 

as to why evidence to prove that, as a matter ot fact, he 

Ajivika must belonged to this category. The distinction be- 
ckssed^^with Acelaka (Ajivaka) and the Parivra- 

the Parivra- jaka (Parivrajaka) is brought out thus in the 
jaka. Vinaya-Sutta-Vibhanga : “The Acelaka is the 

naked ascetic belonging to the category of the Parivrajaka. 
The Paribbajaka is the (clothed) ascetic belonging to the 
category of the Parivrajaka and excluding the Buddhist monk 
and the Buddhist novice.”® The plain meaning of this 
passage is that the Acelaka Ajivaka is no less a Parivrajaka, 
than the Parivrajaka, strictly so called, the difference between 
them being that one is naked and the other is clothed. 

Is their difference a difference in degree or in kind ? The 
answer which can be given is — it is both. So far as they re- 
present two different bodies, two separate orga- 
A difference nisations, two distinct communities, methods, 
onefn^ldnd? ideals, aims and objects, their difference is a 
difference in kind. And so far as they represent 
to planes or levels of experience and two states of conscious- 
ness, their difference is a difference in degree. How is it so ? 

1 Sutta-Nipata, Vasala-Sutta, Prose Introduction; Tatr* eva 
mundaka, tatr’ eva samanaka, tatr' eva vasalaka titfchahi. 

2 Aupapatika-Sutra, edited by Leumann, sec. 120. 

3 Sutta-Vibhanga, Pacittiya, 41. 1-2 : Acelako nama yo koci 
paribbajakasamapanno naggo. Paribbajako namo bhikkhufi ca sama- 
neran ca thapetva yo koci paribbajaka-samapanno. Paribbajika nama 
bhikkhunin ca sikkhamanan ea thapetva ya kaci paribbajika-sama- 
panna. 
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First, as to difference in kind, we read in the Culla- 
Niddesa : “The Ajivikas are deities (godly personalities) to 
Difference Ajivika-attenders ( supporters in society ), the 
in kind Nirgranthas are so to Nirgantha-attenders, the 

why ? Jatiias to Jatila, the Parivrajakas to Parivrajaka, 

the Aviruddhakas to Aviruddhaka. The Elephant is the diety 
to Elephant-devotees, the Horse to Horse, the Gow to Cow, 
the Dog to Dog, the Crow to Crow, Vasudeva to Vasudeva, 
Baladeva to Baladeva, Purnabhadradeva to Purnabhadradeva, 
Manibhadradeva to Manibhadradeva, Agni to Agni, Naga to 
Naga, Suparna to Suparna, (Garuda), Yaksa to Yaksa, Asura, 
to Asura, Gandharva to Gandharva, Maharaja to Maharaja, 
the Moon to Moon, the Sun to Sun, Indra to Indra, Brahma 
to Brahma, Devas to Deva, the Quarter to Quarter. Those 
to Those are worthy of homage, are deities to them.'*^ Re- 
garding differences in fixing auspicious days for initiation, 
Varahamihira in his Brhajjataka says : A man turns a 
recluse when four or more planets are clustered together in 
one and the same zodiacal division at the time of his birth and 

I Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174 : Ajivika-savakanam Ajivika-devata, 
Nigantha-savakanam Nigantha-devata, Jatilasavakanam Jatiia-devata, 
Paribbajaka-savakanam Paribbajaka-devata, Aviruddhaka-savakanam 
Aviruddhaka-devata. Hatthivatikanaip Hatthi-devata, Assavatikanam 
Asso, Go-vatikanam Go, Kiikkura-vatikanam Kukkuro, Vasudeva- 
vatikanam Vasudevo, Baladeva-vatikanam Balade\’o, Punnabhadda- 
deva-vatikanam Punnabhaddadevo, Maiiibhaddadeva-vatikanam Mani- 
bhaddadevo, ' Aggi-vatikanam' Aggi, Naga-vatikanam Nago, Suvanna- 
vatikanam Suvanno, Yakkha-vatikanara Yakkho, Asura-vatikanam 
Asuro, Gandhabba-vatikanam Gandhabbo, Maharaja-vatikanam 
Maharajo, Candavatiknaam Cando, Suriya-vatikanam Suriyo, Inda- 
vatikanamfjndo, Brahma vatikanam Brahma, Deva-vatikanam Deva, Disa- 
vatikanam Disa. Ye yesam dakkhineyya te tesam devata. Cf. the list 
of Vatikas in the Maha-Niddesa, pp. 89-92, which is the same as 
that in the Culla-Niddesa. “Ye Ajivakavacanam sunanti sussusanti 
te Ajlvaka-savaka.*^ yesam dakkhineyya ti ye ye Ajivakadayo 

disapariyosana yesam khattiyadinam deyyadhammanucchavikS''’ (Culla- 
Niddesa^ Commentary). 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 


3 
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at least one of them Is powerful. And according as this 
powerful planet is Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, the Moon, Venus, 
Saturn, or the Sun, he becomes a Sakya, Ajivika, Bhiksu, 
Vrddhasravaka, Caraka, Nirgrantha or Vanyasana.^ As the 
Commentator Utpala points out, Varahamihira made this 
enumeration on the authority of the Jaina writer Kalakacarya, 
in whose verse we are told that ^^a man becomes a Tapasika, 
Kapalika, Raktapada, Ekadanclir, Yati, Caraka or Ksapaiiaka 
'when the predominant planet is Surya, Candra etc.”^ It is on 
the basis of this correspondence between two enumerations 
that Utpala indent! lies Vanyasana with Tapasika, Vrddha- 
sravaka with Kapalika, Sakya with Raktapata, Ajivika with 
Ekada^din, Bhiksu with Yati or Parivrajaka, Caraka with 
Caraka and N irgrantha with Ksapanaka. 

Secondly, as to difference in degree, we must look into 
the passage in the Ahgutfcara Nikaya and the corresponding 
passage in Buddhaghosa’s Sumahgala-Vilasini 
exposition of Gosalas doctrine 
of six abhijatis or prominent types of character®. 
In this exposition, we have an enumeration of the types which 
is undoubtedly Gosala’s, while the illustrations given in 
it reveal the Buddhist motive of representing the Ajivika 
as a humbug, a man with boastful pretensions. The 

1 Brhajjataka, XV. i. quoted together with Utpala’s comments 
by D, R. Bhandarkar in I.A., 1912, p. 287. The gist given above 
is a quotation from Idid.y p. 288. Varahamihira's verses run as 
follows : 

Ekasthais caturadibhir balayutair jata prthagviryagaih/ 

Sakyajivika-Bhiksu-Vrddha-Caraka Nirgrantha-Vanyasanahy// 

Maheya-Jna-Guru-Ksapakara-Sita-Prabhakarinaih kramat/ 

Pravrajya balibhih sama parijitais tatsvamibhih pracyutih// 

2 Kalakacarya^s verse quoted by Utpala reads : 

Tavasio Dinanahe, Caipde Kavaliam taha bhaniam/ 

Rattavado Bhumisuve, Somasuve Eadandl a// 
DevagiirU'Sukka-Kona-kamena Jai-Caraa-Khavanairp// 

3 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 53. 
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enumeration itself is based upon a classification and gradation 
of the types distinguished as the Black, the Yellow, the Bed, 
the Turmeric, the White and the Supremely white. The 
three Ajivika Tlrthankaras Nanda, Yatsa, Krsa Saiikrtya 
and Maskari Gosala are of the Supremely white or the purest 
type. The Ajivikas and Ajivikas are of the White or purer 
type, the best of the rest. The attenders of the Acelakas, 
that is, of the Ajivikas themselves who are householders 
wearing decent dress are of the Turmeric type, standing 
higher in purity than the Bed or Scarlet. The Nirgranthas 
who are ehasdtahas are of the Red type, standing higher in 
purity than the Yellow. The Bhiksus (Buddhist mendicants) 
who are Kantakavrttikas, or the Bhiksus, the Kant aka vrttikas, 
and others who maintain the doctrine of action and admit the 
result of action are of the Yellow type, standing higher in 
purity than the Black. The slayers of rams, boar-hunters, 
fowlers, deer-stalkers, trappers, fish-catchers, thieves, thief- 
executioners, jail-keepers and such other persons doing acts 
of cruelty are of the Black type, standing lowest in purity. 

In this method of illustration, the slayers of rams, boar- 
hunters, etc., as merely worldly men relegated to the Black 
type, and the Acelaka-supporters in society relegated to the 
Turmeric type are apparently out of place for the simple 
reason that the rest of the types are illustrated by the ascetics 
or recluses. In the illustrated gradation, those of the Red 
type, namely, the Kirgranthas who are ekasdtakas are represen- 
ed as ranking lower in purity than the Ajivikas themselves, 
as well as than their Tirthahkaras or acknowledged leaders 
and Sravakas or supporters among the house-holders. Accord- 
ing to Bnddhaghosa, the Bhiksus relegated to the Yellow type 
are the Buddhist mendicants, monks or recluses^ who are 
called hantakav^ttihas because their practice was to use the 
four requisites (clothing, food, bedding and medicine) throwing 

I Monoratha-Purani, Siamese Edition, III. p. 156 : Bhikkhu 
Kanhadhimutta samana nam'ete. 
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thorns into them, which is probably the same as to say, 
o-ettino' them distributed by the tickets of thorn {hantaha' 
salalza).'^ As an alternative interpretation, he suggests that, 
perhaps, here by the Kantakavrttikas a distinct class of as- 
cetics is intended. Here the members of the Buddhist order 
must be ruled out as they were out of consideration when 
their order had not come into existence. By the Bhiksus 
must have been meant the members of the fourth Brahmanic 
order, that is, the Brahmanist ascetics in the fourth stage of 
efforts and fruitions who are designated Bhiksu, Yati or 
Parirrajaka in the Dharma-Stitras and Dharma-Sastras. 
And by the Kantakavrttikas (accepting the reading Kantaka- 
vuttika.) must have been meant those Brahmanist ascetics in 
the fourth stage who remained seated, moved about or slept 
on a bed of thorns, that is, were hantahapassayiha.^ But 
there is another reading giving the variant Kandakavuttika. 
It is very likely that handaka is a Prakrit form of the Pali or 
Skt. handaka or handa, and that these Brahmanist Bhiksus 
are called hanclalcavuUiJca^ because they subsisted upon Iccqzdas 
or bulbous roots, implying both fruits and roots (phalamula). 
It is indeed a bad bargain to illustrate the Red or Scarlet type 
by the Nirgranthas, identifying them with those followers of 
Mahavira who are described in Jaina literature as Jinakalpikas 
and characterising them as ehasatahas^ the recluses using just 
one garment, sMaka denoting an outer garment, an upper 

1 See Childers’ comments on salakabhatta, salakatthana and 
salakajanatthana sub voce salaka. 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I. p, 165 j Majjhima-Nikaya, I. p. 318 ; Ahguttara- 
Nikiiya etc. ; Manoratha-Purani, Siamese Edition, II. p. 323 ; kantaka- 
passayiko ti ayakantake va pakatikantake va bhumiyam kottetva tattha 
cammaip attharitva diana-cahkamadlni karoti,seyyanti sayanto pi tatheva 
seyyam kappeti. This is a stock explanation occurring also in the 
Sumahgala-VilasinT, Papafica-Sudanl, etc. 

3 Cf. Kundikopanisad, verse 4; Vayu-bhakso ’mbu-bhakso va 
vihitaih kandamulakaih. Kandaka may also be kundika^ cf. verse 9, 
Kundikara camasam sikyam trivistapam- upanahau. 
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robe, a tunic, mantle or cloak. Buddhagliosa s explanation 
is hardly convincing to justify the mention of the Nirgran- 
thas who were the Jinakalpika followers of Mahavira, the 
Jainas who were forerunners of the Digambaras. By 
ehasataha Buddhaghosa understands the Nirgrautlias or 
Jainas who used to cover their shame in front just by one 
piece of rag^, or in the language of the Divyavadana to cover 
their shame by a small rag hanging in front. ^ A Mtaha is 
not a small rag (dasa) or piece of cloth (pilotika-khanda). If 
the Nirgranthas are all to serve as representatives of the 
eTcasataha recluses, they must be identified rather with the 
followers of Parsva or Parsvanatha than with the followers 
of Mahavira. Our idea is that by the Ekasatakas wmre 
meant the Ekadandi Parivrajakas of the Paramahamsa rank, 
as will be evident from the Samnyasa-Upanisad in w^hich we 
read : ‘‘The Paramahamsa is devoid of the hair-lock and sacred 
thread, collects alms from five houses, puts on one robe, 
just one cloak, carries one bamboo-staff, either covers his 
body with one outer garment or rubs it with ashes,”® Malli- 
natha rightly says that the absence of sihha is a point of 
distinction between the Ekadandin and the Tridandin. 

The next result of this line of enquiry is that the six 
alhijMis recognised in Gosala’s doctrine are clumsily illustrat- 
ed in Buddhist liturature. We maintain that of these abhi- 
jatis, the first can be well illustrated by the Atura, and 
the remaining five by the six grades of sminyasa and the six 
classes of Samnyasins, Atura and the six grades and six classes 
being enumerated and distinguished in such minor Upanisads 
as the Saninyasa, the Turiy5.tlta and the Avadhnta. The 
six grades of samnyasa and the six classes of Samnyasins 

1 Manoratha-PiiranT, Siamese Edition, III. p. 156, EkasHtaka ti 
eken'eva pilotika-khandena purato pati'cchadanaka. 

2 Divyavadana, p. 370 ; purastal lambate dasa. 

3 Samnyas6panisad, 13 : Paramahamsah sikhayajn6pavlta- 
rahxtah pancagrhesu karapatro ekakaupinadhrah, satim ekam ekam 
vainavam d and am, ekasafeidharo va bhasmo-ddhulanaparah. 
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enumerated in these Upanisads, particularly in the Samnyasa 
are the Kuticaka, the Bahudaka, the Hamsa, the Parama- 
hamsa, the Turiyc^tita and the Avadhufca.^ The Samnyasins 
of the first three grades or classes carry the Triple-staff, that 
is, are Tridaiidins ; have sihlia, or jata (matted hair), that is, 
are Hkhiiis or jatadharins ; and are all clothed, wearing as they 
do the ascetic garb, — haupina^ sati or hanthd^^ The Parama- 
hamsa Parivrajaka does away with sikha and sacred thread, 
the external marks of the twice-born class, carries just one 
bamboO'stalF, and either puts on just one outer garment, 
tunic, cloak or mantle, or rubs his body with ashes. The ascetic 
of the Turiyatita or fifth grade or class becomes a cligambara^ 
dispensing with clothes altogether, and still observes the 
set rule of discipline. And the ascetic of the Avadhuta or 
sixth grade or class dispenses with clothes and does not feel 
the need of observing any disciplinary rule. 

As for the gradation of their nisthds or ultirnates, we 
read in the Samnyasa Upanisad : ^‘Bhtirloka is the ultimate 
of the Atura, the cripple-like worldly man. Bhuvarloka is 
the ultimate of the Kuticaka, Svargaloka is the ultimate 
of the Hamsa, Satyaloka is the ultimate of the Pararna- 
haipsa, and Kaivalya is the ultimate of the Turiyatita and 
the Avadhufca.”^ This Upanisad definitely teaches that an 
Atura should, if he lives or wishes to live at all, practise 

1 Samnuasypanisad, 13 : samnyasah sadvidho bhavatio: Kuticaka- 
Bahudaka-Hamsa-Paramahamsa Tnriyutita-Avadhrita§ ceti. 

2 Saranyasopanisad, 13. To prove that the Bahudaka. too, is a 
Tridandin, read the Bhiksukopanisad : Bahudaka nama Pridada. Cf. 

Yajilavalkyopanisad, Paramahamsa nama tridandam kaman- 

dalum bhuktapatram jalapavitram sikham yajhopavitaip bahir antas 
cet yetat sarvam ‘‘Bhuh svahe” ti apsu parity ajya atmanaip anvicchet. 

3 Samnyasa-Upanisad,. 59 : Aturo jivati cet krama-samnyasah 

kartavyah Atura. Kuticakayor Bhurloka-Bhuvarlokau. Bahuda- 

kasya Svargalokah. Hamsasya Tapolokah, Paramahaipsasya Satya- 
lokah, Turiy^tlta-vadhutayoh svatmany eva Kaivalyyam svarupasan- 
dhanena bhramara-kita-nyayavat. 
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abnegation, external and internal, by degrees. The subjoined 
table will indicate how the Atura and the six grades and 
classes of samnyasa and Samnyasins can be brought into line 
with the six ahliijcttis and the six nistJias : 

AhJii'jdti Saninydsa Nisfhd 


Krsna 

Nila 

Lohita 

Haridra 

Sukla 

Paramasukla 


Atura 

Kuticaka 

Bahudaka 

Hamsa 

Paramahamsa 


CTuriyatita (Saniyama) 
(Avadhuta (Aniyama) 


B hurl oka 
Bhuvarloka 
S Varga loka 
Tapoloka 
Satyaloka 

Kaivalya 


The Bhiksuka and Satyayaniya Upanisads recognise just 
four grades or classes of Bhiksus or Parivrajakas, namely, 
the Kuticaka, the Bahudaka, the Hamsa and the Parama- 
hamsa.^ The Bhiksus or Parivrajakas of the first three grades 
or classes have sihhd or jatd, wear yajndpavlta^ the sacrificial 
thread, and carry U'idanda^ the triple-stafi ; they are, in 
short, the Tridandins, The Parana ahamsas have no sikhd, 
appear as munda or shaven-headed,® dispense with the 
sacrificial thread, and carry just one bamboo staff, or simply 
one staff ; they are, in short, the Ekadandins. According 
to the Satyayaniya Upanisad, these four grades of the 
Parivrajakas are all Visnulingin, concerned as they are 
with the continuation, preservation or betterment of the 
existing system, order or institution, and in this respect they 
show an agreement, while they differ in their eharecteristies 
or behaviours, external and internal.^ We have seen that 


1 Bhiksuka-Upanisad : Atha Bhiksunam moksarthinam Kuticaka- 
Bahudaka-Hamsa-Paramahamsas ceti catvarah. Satyayaniya Upanisad 
II: Kuticako BahMako Hamsah Paramahamsa ity ete Parivrajakas 
caturvidha bhavanti. 

2 Yajnavalkya- Upanisad, i : Parivrat vivarnavasa mundah. 

3 fetyayaniya-Upanisad, ii : Sarva ete Visnulihginab 

Kuticako Bahudakas cApi Hamsah Paramahamsa iti vrtya ca bhinn^ 
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tlie Paraiuaharasas or Parivrajakas of the fourth grade are 
sdmhm'a or clothed, and are either ehasatidhara, wearing one 
outer garment, or have their body rubbed with ashes. In the 
Yajhavalkya Upanisad, the Parivrat of the fourth grade is 
honoured as a Samnyasin who is a Brahmavid, having the know- 
ledge of Brahman, and developing the Brahmanhood (Brahma 
bhuyaya bhavati).^ The Paramahamsa-Parivraj aka- Upanisad, 
too, enumerates only four grades, though with this difference 
that it clearly hints at the fifth and sixth being the natural 
culmination of the fourth. The four grades of ascetics may 
be shown to represent the four planes of experience or states 
of consciousness which are enumerated in some of the 
Upanisads as the Jagrat (Waking), the Svapna (Dreaming), 
the Susupti (Sleeping) and the Turlya (Fourth, Sound-sleep), 
the Turiyatita and Avadhuta being the natural culmination 
of the Turiya. We have seen that on reaching the Turlya- 
tlba stage the Paramhamsa Pari vraj aka becomes digamhara 
or nude, and mwncla or shaven. We maintain that the Ajivika 
or A-jivaka is in line with the Paramaharnsa Parivrajaka of 
the Turiyatita stage. The proposed identification can be 
established by the fact that in the Buddhist illustration of 
the six ahhijatisj the Ajivika is placed in the category of the 
Sukla (White), and the Paramaharnsa Parivrajaka, as may 
be inferred from his description in the Paramaharnsa- Pari- 
vrajaka-Upanisad, is mhladhydna'paray ana, given to medita- 
tion on the nature of pure soul, on reaching the Turiyatita 
stage. The Avadhuta is the dying state of a Turiyatita. ^ If 
so, the Ajivika Tirthankaras, Nanda, Vatsa, Krsa, Samkrtya, 
and Maskari Gosala, placed in the category of the Supremely 
white type (Paramasuklabhijati), can be identified with the 
Paramaharnsa Parivrajakas in the Avadhuta stage. We 
also maintain that taking the Harnsa to represent indis- 

1 YSjfiavalkya-Upanisad, i : Sa samnyasi Brahmavid iti. 

2 Turiyatita- Upanisad : sarvam vismrtya Turly atlta-vadhuta- 
vesenadvaitanisthaparah pranavatmakatvena dehatyagam karoti yah 
so^ vadhutah. 
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criminately two stages, the Hamsa and the .?cWi?>c/-ra-Parama- 
hamsa, and the fZ/^«.57?.6a}*a-Piiraiiialiams3, to re present iudis- 
criminately two stages, the Turiyatita and the Avaclliutn, the 
four grades of ascetics, into which the six grades are thus 
reduced, can be identified with the four mentioned and differen- 
tiated by Buddhaghosa, as will be evident from the subjoined 
table : — 

Grade in the Grade in Buddha- Ultimate in Buddha- 
Upanisad list gliosa’s list ghosa's list 

Kuticaka Bralimana Brahmaloka 

Bahudaka Tapasa Abhasvara 

Harasa Parivrajaka Subhakrtsna 

Paramahamsa Ajivaka Anantamanasa 

As for the identification of the Kuticaka with the Brah- 
raana, let us compare the personal representatives of both 
and see if there are any common names. The Bhiksuka- 
Upanisad mentions Gautama, Bharadvaja, Yajhavalkya, 
Vasistha and the like as representatives of the KuticakasU 
The Paramatthajotika, the commentary on the Sutta- 
Nipata, mentions Cahki, Taruksya, Puskarasadi, Janasruti, 
Asvalayana, Vasistha, Ambastha, Uttara-Manava and the 
rest as representatives of the Brahmanas.^ Here Vasistha 
is a common name. 

As for the identification of the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka, 
the Paramahamsa of the Turiyatita grade, with the Ajivaka, 
we may adopt a similar procedure. The Bhiksuka-Upanisad 
mentions Samvartaka, Aruni, Svetaketu, JadaBharata, Datta- 
treya, Suka, Vamadeva, Haritaka and the like and the Yajha- 
valkya-Upanisad mentions Samvartaka, Aruni, Svetaketu, 
Dtirvasa Kbhu, Nidagha, Dattatreya, Suka, Vamadeva, 

1 Bhiksuka Upanisad : Kuticaka nama Gautama-Bharadvaja- 
YajnavalkyaV asisthadayah. 

2 Paramatthajotika, II, pp. 372-373 : Brahmana^ vadasila vuddha 
ti ettavata Camki-Tarukkha-Fokkharasati-Janussoni-adayo dasseti. 
evam Assalayana-Vasittha-Ambattha-Uttaramanavakadayo dass^tL - 


I. H.O.. TUNE, IQ27 


4 
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Haritaka and the like as representatives of the Parama- 
hamsas.^ In the Avadhuta and Sri*Jabala-Darsana-Upanisads, 
m2^«tt3am*Samkrti is introduced as the disciple of maliayogi- 
Avadhuta Dattatreya.^ In the Aksi-Upanisad, Samkrti him- 
self is represented as the teacher.^ Thus it can be proved 
that Samkrti, too, is a representative of the Paramahainsas 
of higher grades. It has been shown that in the Ahguttara- 
Nikaya and Buddhaghosa’s Sumangala-Vilasini, Samkicca, 
Sarnkrfcya or Samkrti is one of the three Ajivika Tirthahkaras 
who deserved to be placed in the category of the Parana a- 
sukla or Avadhuta. In the Paramatthajotika, the six 
sraina^a teachers, Ptirana Kasyapa, Maskari Gosala, Kakuda 
Katyayana, Ajita Kesakambalin, Sahjaya Vairatiputra and 
Nirgrantha Jhatrputra are all represented as Tirthikas 
admitted into the order and brought up in the school of 
thought founded by the three Tirthahkaras, of whom Samkrti 
was one. Of these six teachers, Jhatrputra (Mahavira) is 
described as a Nirgrantha (Jaina) and the rest are described 
as Ajivikas.^ 

Thus one can understand why the six grades or classes 
of ascetics are broadly distinguished in Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
and in the Paramatthajotika as the Brahmana and the 

1 Bhiksuka-Upanisad : Paramahamsa nama Samvartak-Aruni-Sveta- 
ketu-JadaBharata-Dattatreya-lSuka-Vamadeva - Haritaka - prabhrtayah. 
YajnavaIkya>Upanisad : Paramahamsa nama Saipvartak-Aruni-Sveta- 
ketu-Durvasa-Ebhu-Nidagha-Dattatreya-^uka-Vamadeva-Harltaka-pra- 
bhrtayo Vyaktalinga avyaktacarah. 

2 Avadhuta-Upanisad : Samkrtir Bhagavantam Dattatreyam pari- 
sametya papraccha. SrI-Jabala-Darsana-Upanisad, 1-2 : Dattatreyo 
mahayog] Bhagavan bhutabhavanah 

Tasya Sisyo munivarah Samkrtir nama bhaktiman. 

3 Aksi-Upanisad, i : Samkrtir Bhagavan. 

4 Paramatthajotika, II. pp. 372-373 : tattha I'itthiya ti Nanda- 
Vaccha-Samkiccehi adipuggalehi tlhi titthakarehi kate diUhititthe 
jata, tesaip sasane pabbajita Purana-Kassapadayo cha sattharo. Tattha 
Nathaputto Nigantho, avasesa Ajivika. 
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Ajivika,^ or in Gosala’s doctrine and in the Jaina works 
written in the Canarese country as the Ajivaka and the 
Parivrajaka, the latter mentioning the Ekadandin and the 
Tridandin as two divisions, grades or classes of the Parivra- 
jaka. It is truely remarked in these Jaina works that the 
Parivrajaka can aspire to go as far as Brahmakalpa in spite 
of his austerities, while the Ajivika, though he is I'epulsive 
to human sight, can aspire to go as far as Sahasrarakalpa, 
Acyutakalpa or Acyutapada. 

E. M. Barua 


Vijayanagara in Bengal Tradition 

There was a great and widespread Hindu revival during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in India. It was mark- 
ed by political supremacy, material prosperity, and spiritual 
regeneration. We now possess a few facts which conclusively 
show that over a great portion of Eastern and Southern 
India there came a pulsation of a new life which acquired 
fresh strength in course of time. Ga^esa, Danujeniarddana and 
the Bajas of Tripura and Vana-Visnupura in Bengal achieved 
what the rulers of Mithila, Assam, Orissa, Nepal, Rajputaiia 
and Vijayanagara almost simultaneously began. 

Vijayanagara has been called a forgotten empire by the 
historians, and there has been a laudable attempt to recons- 
truct its glorious history. There are a few references to 
Vijayanagara history and culture in contemporary Bengali 
and Sanskrit works which have not been utilised by its 
historians. As these may be found useful, I record them 
in this article. 


I Pillar Edict VII : Babhanesu Ajivikesu, Paramatthajotika, II. 
PP» 372-373. See Barua’s A^oka Edicts in New Light, pp, 5-1 1. 
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Let US first turn to political history. Yijayanagara is 
also known as Vidyanagara in later Bengali works. It is 
recorded in the Caitauya-earitairirta that Purusottamadeva, 
king of Orissa (1470-97 a.c.), once conquered Yijayanagara 
in battle, and took away its royal throne known as the 
manihya-shrihasana. 

m I I 

C7i^ c«f*! !i ii — 5 

It is also recorded in the same work that the image of 
Krsna known as Sdhsi-goptila and at first brought down to 
Vidyanagara from Yrndavana was now removed hj Puru- 
sottamadeva to Guttuck. 

This claim may at least partially be substantiated. Prof. 
Krisnaswami Ayyangar speaks in his Little Known Chapter 
of Yijayanagara History of an invasion of the Telingana coast 
in 1475-76 by the king of Oi'issa.’’ 

It was during the reign of Prai^parudra of Orissa (1497- 
1540 A.c.) that we come across events not recorded else- 
where than in the Bengal Chronicles. On the whole these 
seem to be well-founded, because it is definitely stated that 
“he subjected to his dominion the whole country as far as 
Setubandlia Rameswcir” (A. Sterling — JRAS., 1831). On the 
authority of the Caitanya Ch. wm know that Rtoananda Ray 
was the ruler of Vidyanagara : — 

This officer of the king testifies to his power and prowess in 
an eloquent language (wliicli reminds us of the style of inscrip- 
tions) in his Sanskrit drama named S 7 ^ 1 - Jag a?indtha- vallahha- 
ndtaJca — 

So we may give some credit to the statement in the 
Caitanya Blidgavata^ and the Oaitanya^Maiigala (of Jaya- 
nanda) wdiich are unanimous in recording that Prataparudra 
attacked Yijayanagara about 1510 a.c. I here quote the texts— 
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Either this attack or a fresh one is hiiiteh at by Jayanandi who 
says that Pratiiparudra once thoiii^-ht of attaokini>' tho ^^insFun 
ki!ig of Gour, baton the intiinidation of C 'Itanyadeva he 
gave up the project, and proceeded to attack Tijranmagara 
instead : 

❖ =r^ * cn i 

W ^t5'1 1 ll—k.^. 

Now, we give the following points which show that Yijaya- 
nagara was an important centre of Hindu culture at the time. 
All scholars and spiritually minded people visited it as a 
place of pilgrimage. The itinerarie'^ of XitycTnanda and Cai- 
tain^a included Vijayanagara amongst other well-known places 
{Caitanya Q. and J3L). ^ i 

As a great centre of learning it is mentioned along wutli others 
in a passage in connection with a digvijayl pandit a who 
visited Nadia when Gaitan^nxdeva was a teacher in his tol — 

Iriqr, 1 c?f*t ^“5 1 

!i 11 "si; 

Bengal took its cue ‘of iieo-VaisQaYism from Southern 
India. The Bengal School of Vaisnavism was a direct off- 
shoot of the Madhva Sect. The line of the gurus is as follows 
according to the Gaiiraganoddesa Dipilia : — ■ 

MaddvacaryaVPadmanabhacaryaVNarahariVDvijamadhavaVAksobha 

V Jayatlrthakak^. JnanasindhuV Viahanidhi‘>Yid)'anidhi>Rajendra‘>‘ 
Jayadharma or Jayadhvaja (according to genealogy of Rajendra's 
Matha’-V Visnupuri, and PuriisottamaVYyasatlrthaV Mpdhavendra 
Purlk^Isvara Puri >Caitanyadeva. 

What made Vijaj^anagara specially dear to the Bengal 
Vaisnavas was perhaps its connection with YyasatJrtlia vari- 
ously known as Yyasaraja or Yj^asayogin. He lived from 1446 
to 1539 A.o. (The life of Sri Yyasaraja — B. Yenkoba Bao, 1926), 
He became the guru of the kings of Yijayanagara, and ^hvas at 
the head of what was practiealiy a Hindu University in Pena- 
gonda and Yijayanagara for a period of about fifty years from 
1487 to 1539 A.D. (Journal of the Alytliic Society, Ocb., 1924). 
It is recorded in the Gaiiraganoddesa dlpiha that Yyasatirfcha 
was the author of the Visnusamhita which was valued by the 
Yaisnavas of the Bengal. 

Thus we find that Yijnyanagara play^s no mean part in the 
chronicles preserved by the Bengalis. 


Bames Basf 



The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 

Technique a7id Composition of Amaravafi 

The insignificant village of Amaravatl, in the Kistna 
district of Madras Presidency, is renowned throughout the 
modern world for its exquisite treasures of plastic art. Like 
most of the monuments of yore, almost nothing survives of 
this once magnificent and glitterring pile of the original 
‘‘stupa/' hallowed by the piety and fervour of devout pilgrims 
from far and near in that hoary antiquity and eliciting 
the warmest praise aud appreciation of admiring generations. 
The ruthless hand of Time and the vandalism of Man, have 
alike wrought havoc with it. As the main stupa is utterly 
destroyed beyond repair, nothing but our imagination is left 
to conjure up its shape and structure in all its glory and 
grandeur. But we can have a delightful glimpse of the 
wonderful aesthetic insight and technical skill of the artists 
of Amaravatl from the casing slabs and reliefs of the richly 
decorated railings. 

The sculptures of Amaravatl are to be ascribed to two 
different periods, characterised by different techniques, and 
several centuries intervene between them. The fragments 
of the early railing slabs found at Amaravatl reveal from 
their affinity to the style of the old Bodh Gaya rail that they 
certainly belong to the Ist century b. c. The later reliefs 
have been assigned by scholars to the 2nd century a.d. 

Barly Period — The remains of the earlier sculptures are 
not so copious as those of the later. Bub even from the very 
few specimens, we can perceive that they wmre executed in 
the language which fi.rst found expression at Bharhut (2nd 
century B.o.) and which reaches its perfection here. As at 
Bharhut, the figures and representations are flat but the 
limbs are slimmer and more slender. The faces with fully 
opened eyes and thick lips are more oval. The glaring 
stiffness of BhMiut is not so palpable here, although an 
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amount of archaic restraint lingers in the posing of some of 
the figures. But they are, nevertheless, accurately drawn, and 
specially the powerful and animated animals are without any 
Haw whatsoever. 

The most remarkable feature of those sculptures is an 
unrestrained sweeping movement. The figures seem to be 
entirely swept away by their own undulations. The artist relied 
more on the linear than on the plastic aspect of the compo- 
sition for the expression of this particular characteristic. 
The tempestuous, yet a gliding movement of the south does 
not stop anywhere to meditate and then start to express, as 
at Bharhut. It is ever moving and ever rolling on, and its 
manifestations are the spontaneous outburst of the inner joy 
of unfettered motion. Again the system of oversee ting or 
overlapping is as rigorously employed here as it was 
avoided rigorously at Bharhut, but the spatial relation has not 
been emphasised to the same exteot as it has been done at 
Eanigumpha, Udayagiri. 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch says, ^'These few instances warrant 
us to conclude that the temperamental, emotional or transi- 
tory side is as significant in the south, as the abstract, 
reserved, intellectual or well-calculated side of the north. 
The south is full of energy, life and force and not stationary 
or contemplative.” 

Late Period — A comparison between the treatment of 
figure sculpture of Bharhut and Amaravatl would clearly 
demonstrate the vast development which has taken place 
during the course of centuries. The stoiy-telling function 
of Bharhut by means of abbreviations and denotations is 
effected at Amaravatl in a different language altogetheiv 

Nature — As regards the representation of nature, we find 
a developed stage in the treatment of the tree. Whereas at 
Bharhut, the tree is merel}?- suggested, at Sanchi it is treated 
in a realistic and individualistic way, depicting the transitory 
moments, consequent upon a more deep nature study and 
critical observation. But the Amaravatl tree is not dissojked 
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into branches like Sanchi, it is more or less a solid and compact 
mass like Eliarhut with the leaves and twigs simply marked. 
Even where there is an attempt at separating and differentia- 
ting the branches and leaves, the outline is not dissolved. 
Bub in spite of these drawbacks it can be safely affirmed that 
compared with Bharhut, there is not only a fuller play of 
light and shade combined with sharper features, but the outline 
■filled with mass has gained in I’oundiiess and modelling. At 
the same time the movement, which is not only peculiar to 
the outlines of the trees but to every animate object 
represented, is pictured in a most charming manner. The 
movement flows »sometimes in small curves, imparting a soft, 
wavy and unstabilised character to the figures. 

The convention of representing rocks at Bharhut consists 
in every boulder being circumscribed by a more or less deeply 
incised outline tending to a quadrangular shape. Into this 
boulder again a small quadrangle is inscribed right in the 
middle. At Ranigumpha, the convention is apparently quite 
different. The single rock is not isolated bub chained with 
one another consisting of parallel bands, leading to geome- 
trical patteims of angular and round forms, indicating 
thereby a greater variety of landscape. At Amaravatl, the 
treatment follows closely the method of Ranigumpha ; but 
the boulders being more irregular in shape and pattern and 
strewn in disorder, the landscape is much more realistic and 
enlivening. The wild animals, peopling these regions, are not 
merely surrounded by circular frames, but are shown as 
emerging out of deep hollows. The sharp contrast of light 
and darkness caused by the shady caverns and abrupt 
prominences, heightens the effect of naturalistic composition. 
Animals — The elephant is always very favourite with the 
Indian artist and it is always a pleasure to watch the 
portrayal of these noble creatures full of grace and vitality. 
Contrary to the tradition of Bharhut but resembling that of 
Ranigumpha and Sanchi, the elephant figures are beaming 
with energy and activity. All the other animals, e. g., the 
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lion or the tiger, are lacking in that touch of realism. Very 
often, on the pillars of the rail, the flowing lines of the spiri- 
tedly drawn animals and Makaras, as also the scrolls of the 
foliage, make up a continuous and running design indicative 
of much forceful action and virile movement. 

Suman Figures — For the purpose of having a definite 
idea and a true perspective of the wonderful stride of Amara- 
vati in the vista of Indian plastic art, we must take stock of 
the preceding achievements. The tablet appearing on one of 
the rail pillars ofBharhut, represents the well known Dream of 
Ma^^a. (Plate 1). Here we find the story narrated in a restrained 
and economical way. Surrounded by three female attendants 
two of which are seated below, while another is standing with 
folded hands on the other side of the plain bed, on which 
Mahamaya lies and is made to present improperly her left 
side to the Bodhisattva, in the form of a great white elephant 
in the air, about to enter her womb. ^ The accuracy and 
preciseness of the sculptures and the enlargement of the 
principal object was a necessary factor at Bharhut, in order 
to make the story picture intelligible to the unlettered masses. 
This particular requirement led to some peculiar abbreviations 
in natural representation. All the human figures have the 
sameness and uniformity of type. Shortness is their marked 
characteristic. They have broad shoulders, squarish chins, 
full cheeks, bulging eyes, small tightly closed mouths and 
little regular features. In the linear sense the figures are 
devoid of straight lines and angularities and are conspicuous by 
a wholesale undulating movement in flowing round curves. 
From the plastic point of view, the relief is rather very low. 
There is no real modelling so to say — the edges of the parts 
are merely rounded off with a slanting cub. Whatever model- 
ling to be found — is very slight, jfiat and sweeping, instead of 

I According to M. Foucher ^the school of Gandhara is never 
guilty of these negligences which are contrary to the letter of the text 
and always presents the right side to the Blessed One.” 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 S 
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being sharp and abrupt. The absence of high relief combined 
with the treatment of the figures on the same level or surface 
renders the picture absolutly flat and even but at the same 
time very clear in character, without much scope for the dis- 
play of light and shape. 

The scene is depicted at Amaravatl in a strikingly 
different manner, both iconographically and technically 
(Plate II). With the disappearance af the story-telling func- 
tion of Bharhut, the peculiar free and rythmical composition 
associated with it gardually loses ground. Late Amaravati 
follows the footsteps of Gandhara in respect of the composi- 
tion of reliefs. The whole story is never portrayed in a single 
medallion. Each portion is dealt with in distinct compart- 
ments and often architectural motifs serve as partition walls 
between the different parts of the narrative. Like Gandhara 
too, there is a tendency towards the centralisation of the 
principal object. 

The bed-chamber is represented here, full of vividness and 
observation. The four female slaves are in the foreground 
in diverse postures. The mother of Gautama is represented 
fast asleep, as at Bharhut, but she is stretched in an easy 
and natural pose. Also in contrast to Bharhut, the descend- 
ing elephant has considerablv diminished in size, being merely 
confined to the frame. Again the couch is surrounded by the 
four Lokapalas or guardians of the cardinal directions. 

The human figures are no longer mere symbols and do not 
belong to an uniform type. They are living and vigorous, 
and each is a separate entity with individual expression and 
character. They are meant to be human beings with all their 
variegated enjoyments and suff’erings of a chequered life, 
motives and vocations as such. The practice of indicating 
objects by mere formulas or names gradually dies away being 
replaced by the truthful delineation of chai’acteristic features 
of each. With the march of time, the realism of Amaravati 
evolves out of the abstraction of Bharhut. 

The heaviness, thickness, and squarish built frames of 
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Bharhub and improved Sanchi technique or even the flatness of 
early Amaravati sculptures, is to be rarely noticed. The figures 
are carved almost wholly in the round and consequently 
the reliefs gain greater height than even that of Sanchi. 
They are extremely graceful and refined. The limbs, specially 
the legs are tapering, slender and as attenuated as possible. 
The slenderness of some of the figures on the railing of 
Stupa II at Sanchi (cf. the figure of the goddess Sri) and in 
Raaigampha, is developed almost to its utmost limit. The 
length of the figures in all their undulating curves combined 
with sharp angularities, produce to give a touch of realism 
which was conspicuously absent at Bharhut. The rather 
heavy faces of the men have narrow round foreheads, large 
prominent eyes, short noses, thick protruding lips, very short 
chins and full cheeks. Women have as a rule almost oval 
faces and expressive mouths. Facial expression, through the 
agency of the eyes and specially the lips, plays an important 
part in these sculptures as at B;a)ilgumpha and MathurS. 
The human body is neither flat nor summarily treated like 
that of the previous schools. The influence of Gandhara 
permeated this southern region and we find the finely modelled 
body with the muscles and bones cleaidy indicated, at the 
same time retaining its soft, wavy and flowing movement. 

A distinct departure from Bharhut is glaringly apparent 
in the sense of spacing and emotional contact, which 
contribute to make the scenes more vivid and interrelated. 
The advent of this trend is to be first noted in the sculptures 
of Ranigumpha and here we have the pleasure of witnessing 
its evolution and perfection. Inspite of it, however, there 
are special and separate entities within the relief, with 
individual forms stamped with personal impress. Another 
remarkable point to be noticed is the introduction of novel 
forms of movement. Contrary to Bharhut the figures are 
neither stiff nor stationary but any and every turn and twist is 
assumed by the extremely supple and pliable body. As 
suspected by some, the development of this feature, is hot, 
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according to Dr. Kramrisch, due to any Hellenistic influence, 
for an examination of the forms and contours of the bodies 
will clearly reveal that they are distinctly and typically Indian 
in essence and structure. This new movement gives birth 
to a new kind of relief. Unlike any of the earlier schools, 
we find in the composition two distinct surfaces. 

The beginning of two different trends of artistic treatment 
at Bbilrhut i.e. the -^a” style represented by the Prasenajit 
pillar and the ^‘b” style by the Ajatasatru pillar, are also 
found to be attaining their climax here at late Amaravatl, 
The former is distinctly reflected in some of the reliefs where 
the figures are extremely flat and low with broad surfaces on 
shallow backgrounds. There is no roundness of modelling 
and the sense of illusionism caused by the extremes of depth 
and the vivid contrast of brightness and shadow is entirely 
absent. Indeed the artistic treatment depends more upon 
the linear emphasis, though traces of careful observation 
of the muscles of the body can be occasionally detected.^ While 
the latter school, which is represented by the general mass 
of sculptures, is remarkable for its angular curves, very high 
relief, sharp modelling, crowded treatment of groups and figures 
with the frequent employment of the system of overlapping 
and oversetting — all very similar to the Sanchi technique lead- 
ing to the diffusion of irregular patches of black and white 
over the entire surface.^ 

1 Burgess, ‘Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta Stupas/’ pi. XII, nos. i, 2 . 

2 The remarks of Sir John Marshall in connection with the two 
styles at Sanchi apply equally to Amaravatl. “Both reliefs,"’ he says, 
‘^are equally admirable in their own way, but there can be no two 
opinions as to which of the two is more masterly. The one on the 
South Gateway is the work of a creative genius, more expert perhaps 
with pencil or brush than with the chisel, but possessed with a delicate 
sense of line and of decorative and rythmic composition. That on 
the west, on the other hand, is technically more advanced, and 
individual figures taken by themselves, are undoubtedly more effective 
and convincing ■ but it fails to please, because, -the detail is too crowded 
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Now let 113 consider the peculiar characteristics of 
Amaravatl treatment. There is a gap of two centuries between 
the early and the late period of Amaravatl sculptures — and 
a considerable and astonishing change has taken place in the 
meantime. The change consists in providing an iliusionism 
by the extremes of depth indicated in the reliefs, as tar as the 
three dimensions permit. We have here, the tangible depth 
of single objects, resulting in a novel complexity’’ of relief. 
Another conspicuous feature is that every figure has its in- 
dependent setting, so as to allow the modelling to be as fully 
in the round as possible. Here also, we have for the first 
time the fusion of the cubical and the linear treatment and a 
greater indication of the third dimension. “Continuous repre- 
sentation,” says Dr. Kramrisch, “linear treatment and the 
relative independence of the single figures, are the chief 
characteristics of the later school of Amaravati.” 

But the most singular and striking feature of this late 
school, in common with the earlier one, is the expressive 
motion and vigorous style of narrative reproducing pictures 
of transitory moments. What we find in these reliefs is not 
the calmness or passivity of exertion. The atmosphere is 
electric, thrilling and vibrating with life. Everywhere there 
is the impulse to energetic action. Men and women are 
rushing forth, crowds are jostling, even the sitting figures 
are throbbing with a dynamic pulsation, betrayed in their 
very ardent emotional contact and passionate furtive glances. 
The wild frenzy of the dancing groups, the utter abandon 
born out of an intense religious fervour, the urge of mad 
passion as also the magnificent bravura of individual beings — 
is portrayed with a vivid ingenuity unsurpassed in the whole 
realm of Indian art. 

In the case of women, this incessant movement combined 
wdth their beautiful and charming postures and the gliding 

and confusing, and the composition too regular and technical.^— 
Cambridge History of India, vol, I, p. 631. 
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curves of the contorted and twisted bodies, point to their 
passionately devotional zeal almost touching on voluptuousness 
and sensuality. Dr. Burgess remarks, ‘‘If in the legends, 
Buddha is represented as disparaging women, they are 
certainly represented in these sculptures as among his moat 
ardent votaries.”^ Apart from religious association, a remark- 
able development in the sexual outlook of the artist is plainly 
visible.^ Truly a deep undercurrent of all pervading sen- 
suousness is diffused throughout the sculptures and later we 
shall have the occasion to see, that even the Buddha figure 
failed to keep itself immune from the infectious touch. 

In conclusion we should like to say that the sinuous and 
amazing rythm of composition, as the direct outcome of the 
wonderful decorative instinct of the people, is “as cultured in 
design and accomplished in technique as Italian Cinquencento 
work.’’^ The marbles of Amaravati have struck a quite novel 
and unique chord in the symphony of Indian plastic art. In 
the achievement of pure form in all its elegant modulation, in 
the subtle delineation of the elusive moods and sentiments of 
the human heart and in the picturesque representation of the 
vibrations of the stirring soul, it stands unrivalled. 

{To he continued) Devaprasad Ghosh 

1 ^‘Matugamo namo papo^’ — Burgess, op. cit., p. 82. 

2 Prof. Benoy Chandra Sen, writing about “Sex in Indian Art’’ 

says “At Bharhut and San chi the great law of the universe, has been 
admitted, but here at Amaravati it is no more formula, but a vital prin- 
ciple of human motives and actions, invested with a halo and poetry 
of charm of an exquisite artistic expression. Female figures with slim 
waists, and a symmetrical arrangement of physical beauties, loosely 
dressed with garments of fine texture, full of softness of a slender creeper 
and inviting gracefulness, deeply sensitive of the luxuries of nature 
sometimes playing upon musical instruments in beautifully artistic 
poses, rather a little coquettish, they are found in the company of young 
men, who seem to possess keen powers of appreciation. If we have 
eyes to see perchance we may catch a glimpse of the exchange of 
significant looks’ passing between a maid in one corner and her 
lover in the opposite side, giving flashes of sensual suggestions which 
are not easy to miss.” 3 Burgess, op. cit., pi. XI, fig. i. 



Origin and Development of Dntakavya 
Literature in Sanskrit 


Dutakavyas'^ or Messenger-poems, as they may be called, 
occupy an important position in Sanskrit literature. They, 
along with the pahcakast astakas, dasahas and satakas, 
go a great way to compensate for the comparative dearth 
of lyric poetry in Sanskrit. But of these the dutakavyas 
are the most important on account of their high poetic concep- 
tion and the abundance of exquisite good poetry consisting 
in the pathetic description of the pangs of separation suffered 
by lovers. Their importance is further enhanced by the topo- 
graphical which information some of them furnish of one part 
or other of ancient and mediaeval India. It is for these 
reasons that it will be worth while if \Ye attempt a short 
history of these poems both in their origin and development. 

Several scholars have given lists of dutakavyas as known 
to them, H. H. Maharaja Ravivarma describes six of them® 
(all of which have their origin in Malabar) while Aufreeht 
names ten which are different from the six described by the 
Maharaja.^ Monmohan Chakravarti combines the above two 
lists and thus his list names sixteen such poems. ^ I have 
after patient search traced as many as fifty such poems with 
which I intend to deal in the following pages. But there is 
reason to believe that there were a few more dutakavyas (see 
below) no trace to which have yet been found out. 

1 As the names of these poems end with the word dufa 

(messenger) in North Indian Mss. [or sandeha (message) in South Indian 
Mss.] I have used the word dntakavya to indicate them. They have 
actually been called sandesakavya. Cf. ^ 

suhhaga-sandeha (last verse). 

2 /. R. A. S.y 1884, pp. 40iff. 

4 /. A, S, 1905, p. 42. 


3 ZJDM.Q.y vok 54, p. 616. 
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Enumeration and description of available dutakavyas 

Before going into the question as to the probable origin 
of dtitakavya literature and the line along which it developed 
it would be proper to give a brief survey of this literature as 
it exists or is known at present. The names of these are 
arranged in an alphabetical order (following the order of 
the Sanskrit alphabet) as the arrangement in a chronologi- 
cal order is not yet possible the dates of most of the 
poems having not; yet been settled. The metre where not 
specifically mentioned otherwise is mandahranta except in cases 
where no more information than the mere name of a poem 
could be gathered. 

1. Indudutam^ of Vinayavijayaga^i, author of Lokajpra- 
hMa^Kalpamhodhikct, and JSaimalaghiiprahnya. (1710 v.s,)®. It 
consists of 131 verses and relates how the poet, a Jain himself, 
while staying at Yodhapura (Jodhpur), made a messenger 
of the moon to convey to his religious preceptor living in 
Surat the report as to how he was carrying on his religious 
precepts with all attention. It gives a most illuminating 
account of Jain temples and sacred places on the way from 
Yodhapura to Surat. 

2. TJddliavadutam^ of Madhava Sarman. It is a poem 
in 141 verses. Here we have a description of how Uddhava 
sent as a messenger by Krsna to the Gopis revealed himself 
to the latter who expressed to him their unbearable 
pangs of separation and how he consoled them with a mes- 
sage from Krsija. The same theme occurs in the Bhagavata- 
purma x. 47. 

1 KUvyamala — 14th Guccha^ pp. 40-60. 

2 Belvclkar — Systems of Sanskrit Grammar^ p. 79. 

3 Haeberlin's Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 348 ff ; also Kavyakaldpa (I) 
published by Haridasa Hirachand (Bombay 1864) pp. 59 ff; also 
Kavyasangraha (ii) — published by Bhuvanachandra Basak (Calcutta 
1874), pp- 145 ff'J ^IsQ Kavyasangraha (vol. i), J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1888), pp, 531-595. 
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3. Uddliavasandesa.^ It is attributed to Rilpagosvamiu, 
An account of the poet as well as the works composed by him 
is given below under JEammdMam — another clutaktivya com- 
posed by him. It also describes how Uddhava was sent by 
Krsna as a messenger from Mathura to the Go pis in Gokula. 
It consists of 138 stanzas. 

4. Klradutam^ of Rainagopala. In the opinion of Mm. 
H. P. Sastri the poet may be identified with Ramagopala of 
the court of the king Krsiiacandra of Xavadvipa (Nuddea — 
Bengal) who was one of the compilers of the Vivaddrnavasetu 
(Gentoo Code).® It gives a description of the sending of 
a Kira (parrot) as a messenger by the Gopis of Vrndavana to 
Krsna in Mathura. It consists of 104 verses. 

5. Kolzilasandesa^ of Uddandak avi of North Arcot, (son of 
Rahganatha, grandson of Gokulanatha) who flourished in 
the beginning of the loth century (Z H. Q., vol. Ill, p. 223). 
This is said to have been composed in response to Bh 2 'nga- 
sandesa (No. 23 below) which was sent to Uddanda by its 
author, Yasudeva. Here we have an account of the sending 
of a cuckoo as a messenger by a lover in Kahci to his 
beloved in Kerala. 

G. Kokilascmdesa^ of Nrsimha, 

7. KoTcilasandesa^ of Yehkatacarya, son of Tataya. 

1 Haeberlin^s Sanskrit Anthology j pp. 323-347 ; also Kavya- 
saugraha ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagara, (Calcutta), vol. iii, pp. 213- 
275 ; also Kavyasahgraha (ii) published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p. 120. 

2 There is a Ms. of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 Kotices of Sanskrit Manuscripts^ H. P. Sastri, vol. I, Preface, 
p. xxxix. 

4 A DescHptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library ^ Madras, vol. xx, no. 11835. 

5 A Preliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
A dyar Library^ Madras^ p. 128. 

6 Burnell — A Classified Index to the Sanskrit M anuscripts in the 
Palace Library, Tanjore, p. 157. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 


6 
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8 . Oakorasandesa, ^ 

9. Candraduta^ of Krs^acandra Tarkalarikara, son of 
Gopikauta Bhattacarya. The book describes how Kama made 
a messenger of the moon to convey his message from the 
Malyavat hill to Sita in Lanka when Hanuman who had 
been sent on the same errand had already returned with the 
news of Sita. 

10. Candradiita^ of Jambukavi. It consists of twenty- 
three verses in the Malini metre, each verse illustrating the 
figure of Antyayamaka. 

11. Ocmdraduta"^ of Vinayaprabhu. 

12. Catakasandesa^ — It consists of 141 verses. As the 
name implies, it relates how a message is sent through a 
Cdtaka bird (Cucculus Melanoleucus) by a Brahmin, not 
to his mistress, but to the king of Trivandrum, Maharaja 
Bamavarma. The poor Brahmin lived somewhere in the 
northern part of Malabar but fled from his native 
place like many others to Trivandrum wlien Malabar was 
invaded by Tippu. There he had an interview with the 
king but after sometime, owing to a sudden attack of illness, 
he had to go home without taking leave of the king and 
after recovery he seems to have submitted this poem to the 
king praying for his patz’onage. 

13. Cetoduta ^ — It is complete in 129 verses. Here a 
disciple is described as sending his own mind as messenger 
to his preceptor. The fourth foot of every vei'se' of this 

1 Burnell, op. cit.^ p. 158. 

2 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, vol. II, p. 153. 

3 A Ihird Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts ^ 
Bombay Circle (Peterson, April 1884-March 1886}, p. 292. 

4 Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during the years 
iSSp'SSi i88y-86, T886’8y — R, G. Bhandarkar, No. 354. 

5 /. R. A. S., 1884, p. 451. 

6 Atmananda Graiithaj'atnainala S cries ^ No. 25. Published at Bhav- 
nagar by Vallabhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atma- 
nanda Sabha, Bhavnagar, 1924. 
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poem is identical with the fourth foot of a verse of the 
Meghaduta. 

14. Jaina Meghadiita^ of Merutuhga of Ahcala- 
o-accha who flourished in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. He should not be confused with another 
poet of the same name, author of the P rahandliacintcimani^ 
(translated by Tawney in the Bibliotheca Indiea Series) 
and other works {JBBBAS., vol. Ik, p. 147.). Here we have 
an account of the sending of the cloud as a messenger 
to Neminatha, the 22ad Tirthaukara of the Jainas, who 
had renounced the world and had gone to Mount Abu 
to practise austerities. The message is sent by Neminatha's 
wife who, unable to bear the pangs of life-long separation, 
requests him to come back to the world. It consists of four 
cantos having 50, 49, 55 and 42 verses respectively. 

15. Ttdasiduta^ — Composed by Vaidyariatha Bhatta- 
carya in 1706 S. E. It describes in 54 verses the sending- 
of Tulasi leaf, believed to be the most favourite object of 
the god Visnu, as a messenger to Krsna in Mathura by the 
Gopis in Vrndavana. 

16. Nemiduta^ of Vikrama Kavi. The theme here is 
the same as that of the Jaina Meghaduta, It consists of 
123 verses, the fourth line of every verse of which agrees with 
that of a verse of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Hero the wife 
of Nenii asks the mountain to act as the messenger. 

] 7. PaianhadTita^ of Krsna Sarvabhauma, a poet at the 

1 Jaina Atmanandagranthamala, No. 76. Bhavnagar, 1924. 

2 There is a Ms, of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 KavyamTila (2nd guccka), 

4 Kavyakalapa (I), published by Haridas Hirachand (Bombay — 
1874), p. 53ff ; Kavyasaiigraha (ii), published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), P* 197 j Kavyasangraha (vol. i)— J. Vidyasagara, 
(Calcutta 1888), pp. 507-530; also separately in Bengali characters, 
with Sanskrit commentary and Bengali translation by Pandit Syama- 
Charan Kaviratna (Bengal Medical Library, Calcutta — Saka 1826). 
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court of king Raghurama Rai, father of Maharaja Krsna- 
candra, the famous king of Nuddea in Bengal. The work 
was finished in 1645 §. E. Here we have an account how 
the foot-print of Krsiia was requested by the Gopis in 
Vrndavana to carry their message to Krsna in Mathura. 
Next to the Meghadfita this book is the most popular duta- 
havya among the old Pandits in Bengal. 

18. Favanaduta'^ of Bhoyi, a poet at the court of king 
Laksmanasena of Bengal (12th century). In 103 verses 
it describes the sending of the wind as a messenger to 
king Laksmanasena of Bengal by a Gandharva damsel who 
lived in the far south of India and fell in love with the king. 

19. Favanadutam^ of Suri VMicandra who flourished 
in the 17th century A. n. It describes in 101 verses how the 
Wind was made a messenger by Vidyanaresa, king of Ujjain, 
to his wife Tara who had been carried away by a Vidyadhara. 

20. Fctnthaduta^ of Bholanatha. This is a poem in 
105 verses in the SardTilavikrl,d%ta metre. The writer is 
a Yais^iava Brahmana of Tikuri. It describes how a Gopi 
sent her love-message to Krsna through a pilgrim who 
was on his way to Mathura. 

21. Pikadutam.'^ It gives in 31 verses in Sardulavihrldita 
metre a description of the sending of a pika (cuckoo) as a 
messenger by the gopis to Krs^a. 

1 First published in J.A.SF.y 1905, pp. 53-68 ; also separately with 
critical and historical introduction, Sanskrit notes and variants, 
Calcutta, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series, No. 13. 

2 KavyamalU (13th gucchd pp. 9-24) ; also separately by Udailal 
Kashliwal in Hindi Jain Sahitya Series, No. 3. Hindi Jain Sahitya 
Prasaraka Karyalaya, Bombay, 1914. It is not known if the 
P ava 7 iadiita mentioned in the List of Sanskrit works supposed by the 
Nepalese Pandits to be rare in the Nepalese Libraries at Khatamandoo, 
No. 6 is identical with any of the above works (Nos. 18 and 19) bearing 
the same name. 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library 
voJ. VII, no. 3890. 

4 A Ms. of this book is in my private collection. 
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22. BhaHidTitV- of Kaliprasada. This is a small alle- 
gorical poem in 23 verses wherein the poet takes rimJzti 
(salvation) as his lady-love and sends a message to her 
through hliahti (devotion). 

23. JBhri^gctsandem^ of Vasudeva, a poet in the court 
ot Ravivarrna and Godavarma who ruled at Calicut. 
The theme here is the sending of a message by a person to 
his wife from whom he had been carried away, when 
sleeping, by a Tahsct. It is complete in 192 verses. 

24. Bhramaradfiia^ by Eudran^^ayavacaspati, son of 
Yid 3 :'anivasa, grandson of Vidyavacaspati. The author 
seems to be identical with the great Nyaj'a commentator 
Eudranj^a^^avacaspati (who was also a son of Yidytoivasa) 
and not with the poet Eudranya 3 '^avacaspati who wrote 
the Bhavavilasa {Krivyamalct — 2iid guccha, pp. 11 Iff.) in 
honour of jManasimha's son, for, the father of the poet 
Eudra was Yidyavilasa (cf. Bluivamlasct^ v, 136) and not 
A'^idyanivasa. ^ The theme of this book is the same as that 
of Candraduta (No. 9), Here the messenger, however, is the 
hhramara (bee). 

25. Mmiodiita^ of Yisnudasa (maternal uncle (?) of Cai- 

1 Notices o/ Sanskrit Manuscripts — R. L. Mitra, vol. Ill, p. 2/. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Ma 7 iu scripts hi the Madras 
Oricfital Library j vol. XX, No. 11865. The same work under the title 
Bhf amarasa^idesa is described in /. R, A. S., 1884, p. 453. 

3 Notices of Sa 7 iskfit Ma 7 iuscripts — H, P. Sastri — vol. II, p. 153 ; 
A Catalogue of Sa 7 iskrit 7 na 7 iuscripts in the Librafy of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bika 7 ier — R. L. Mitra — p. 229. It is not known 
if the work entitled Bh 7 'a 77 iaraduta mentioned by Oppert {List of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the private Libraries of Southern India^ no. 
6104) Is identical with no. 23 or 24, or is a different work altogether. 

4 H. P. Sastri — op. cit.. Preface, p. 4. ; S. C. Vidyabhusana in 
his Histof'y of Indian Logic, p. 476-7 has identified both these 
scholars. 

5 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
vol. VII, nos.3897-3899. The opening verse as also the colophon contain 
the name of the poet. The Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta 
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tanya the great Vaisiiava reformer of Bengal). It is a 
poem ill 101 vasantatilaha verses in which the poet, who 
calls himself VimittdasaJccwlndra, makes his own mind the 
messenger for conveying his feelings of devotion to Visnu. 

26. Manoduta ^ — composed in 1814 by Traiianga 

Vrajanatha. Here we have the description of the sending 
of the mind as a messenger to Krsna by helpless Draupadi 
when she was dragged by the hair to the court of Duryodhana. 

27. Manodiita ^ — The author is stated in the introduc- 
tory verses and the colophon to have been one Ramarama, 
descendant of Visnudasa, maternal uncle of Caitanya. It 
is different from No. 25 though the subject-matter is identical. 
It consists of verses in the Sihharim metre but the two 
introductory verses are in the Sardulavihrldita metre. 

28. Mmiodutihd-hdvya,^ Here under the guise of a duta- 
kavya we have a description of ‘the relations of Atman and 
Jiva.’ 

2?. Manoduta^. It appears to be a Jaina work and hence 
possibly not identical with any of the above poems bearing the 
same name. 

30. Mayurasandesa^ of Rahgacarya. 

has got a fragmentary manuscript of this book. The Manodufa 
mentioned by R. L. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vol. 
n, no, 613) seems to be identical with the work of Visnudasa as this 
also, like the latter, appears, from the last verse quoted by Mitra, to 
have been composed in Vasantatilaka metre. But the colophon here 
does not give the name of the author and we are not in a position to 
know whether the first verse contained that name as the first folio is 
missing. 

I KHvyamala, (13th guccha^ pp, 84-130) 

3 Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta— Sanskrit Ms., no. 1282. 

3 Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghmmth Temple 
Library of His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir A. Stein— 
p. 70, 287 ; Introduction, p. xxv. 

4 faina Grantkavali (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), p. 332. 

5 ^ Prehminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit M anuscripts in the 
Adyar Library ^ Madras, p. 130. 
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31. Meghaduta^ of Kalidasa. It is the earliest, the best 
and the most famous of the dutalcavyas. It describes, as is well- 
known , the sending of the cloud as a messenger by a cursed 
Yaksa to his beloved wife, from whom, owing to a curse, 
he had been separated. Like all popular books it has 
swollen in size as time went on by interpolations. Hultzsch 
following the commentary of Vallabhadeva gives 111 verses 
as its text, K. B. Pathak on the other hand following 
the Pdrsvahhyudaya gives 121 verses. The commentaries 
of Daksinavartanatha, Mallinatha and Pur^a Sarasvati 
(Vidyullata) give respectively 110, 118 and 110 verses. 

32. Meghaduta“ of Mantri Vikrama. 

33. Meghadutasamasyalehlia^ of Meghavijaya, author of 
various works on Nyaya, Vyaharcma^ Kdvya and Jyotim. He is 
also the author of the JSaimahaumudi which is supposed, by some 
scholars, to have been the model of the Siddhantakaumudl.'^ 
This last work was completed in V. S. 1725 (1669 a.d.). The 

1 It has gone through a good many editions both in India and 
in Europe of which the two best and critical editions at present are 
those of K. B, Pathak (Oriental Book Supplying Agency, Poona, 1916) 
and Dr. Hultzsch (Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1911). Of the fifty 
commentaries of this highly popular work mentioned by Aufrecht in his 
Catalogus Catalogorum only a few have as yet been printed. The 
commentary of Vallabhadeva has been published in the edition of 
Dr. Hultzsch, that of Daksinavartanatha has been edited by ]\Im. 
Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and Vidyullata^ 
another commentary on the Meghaduta by Purnasarasvati, has been 
edited by R. V. Krishnamachariar in the Sri Vanivilas Sanskrit 
Series, No 15 (Srirangam, 1909). Thee ommentary of Mallinatha is 
very popular and is well-known through many editions, the best of 
which is that of Prof. Pathak. 

2 Jaina GranthamZda (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), 
P* 332. _ 

3 Atmanandagrantharatnamala Series, No. 24. Published by Valla- 
bhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Bhav- 
nagar, 1914. 

4 Belvelkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar^ p, 79. 
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Meghadutascmasyalekha describes how he made a messenger 
of a cloud to convey his message to his religious preceptor 
Vijayaprabhasuri. His Maghahmyasamasyapurtikavya was 
completed in 1727 V. S. ; it is intended to eulogise Vijaya- 
devaguru.^ A.3 its name implies, it utilises the fourth lines of 
the verses of the Meghaduta by way of Samyasapurti. 

34. Bathangaduta. ^ 

35. Viprasandesa^ of Laksma^a Suri. It relates how 
Rukmini sent an old Hrahmana as a messenger to Krsna, 
her chosen husband, requesting him to take her away. The 
same subject-matter is found described in the Blidgavata- 
purd-na (x. 52). 

36. Siladuta^ of Garitrasundaragaiji, author of Main- 
pdlacaritra^ Kumdrapdlamahdkdvya and Acdrddarsa, It 
is not a dutakdvya proper, though it bears a name similar 
to those borne by other poems of that type, as there is 
no reference here to any duta who is sent by one person to 
another. It consists of 131 verses, the last lines of the first 
125 verses of which, agree with the corresponding lines of the 
verses of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. This utilisation of the 
fourth lines of the Meghaduta probably led to its being called 
a dutakdvya. It describes — how Sthulabhadra, a great Jaina 
prince, renounced the world at the death of his father and 
became a disciple of the great Jaina sage Bhadrabahu — how the 
former, who came to his city by the order of his preceptor, 
was not the least moved by the persuasive arguments put 
forward hj his wife, Kosa, against the prudence of his taking 
the order and — how in the long run, on account of the powerful 
influence of his immaculate character (sila) he was able to 
prevail upon his wife and persuade her to become a nun. 

1 Meghadutasamasydlekha^ v., 13 1, 

2 Introduction to Jaina Meghaduta^ p. 10. 

3 Published from Tanjore, Purnacandrodaya Press, 1906. 

4 Srryasovijaya Jaina Granthamala, 14, Dharmabhyudaya Press, 
Benares city, Vlrasamvat 2439 (A. D. 1915). 
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and thus put an end to ail eartlily sorrows and sufferings. 
The book was composed in the j-ear V. S. 14-37 in Khabhant 
in Gujarat under the patronage ot the chief of that place. ^ 

37 . Suhascmdesa^ of Laksmidasa. Here we have a des- 
cription of the sending of a suka (parrot) as a messenger by a 
lover who vras separated from his wife in a dream. It con- 
sists of two parts, pm^vasandesa and uttarasandesa having 
respectively seventy-four and eighty-nine verses. We get here 
an elaborate topographical description of the region between 
B;amesvaram and Gunapura, probably to be identified wdth 
a village called Trikkanapuram not far from Cranganore. 

38. Sukasandesa of Karihgapalli Nambudri.^ 

39. Sukasandesa of Rangacarya.'^ It is not known if 
he is identical with the author of Mayurasandeia (No. 
30 above). 

40. Siddhaduta^ of Avadhutarama. 

41. SuMagasandesa^ of Nara^^ana, It consists of 130 
verses. Subhaga is a sndtaka (?) messenger sent from Cape 
Comorin to a city which the author calls Yrsapuri, Paun- 
gavi, etc. 

42. Hanisaduta'^ of Eupagosvamiii® who flourished in the 

I B'lladvJa, a 131- 3 J.R.A.S.^ 1884, pp. 404-48. 

3 List of Samkrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Oppert, No. 2721, 6241. 

4 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mysore and Coorg, Rice, 
No. 2250. 

5 Report of a Search for Sanskrit 2 Ia?iuscripts, A. V. Kathavate, 

No. 596. 6 f.R.A.S.y 1884, p. 449. 

7 Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 323ff. ; Kavyakalapa (I) — 
Harichand Hirachand (Bombay, 1864), pp. 35ff. ; Kavyasaingraha, pt, 
11 — Bhuvan Chandra Basak (Calcutta, 1874), pp. i 6 gff . ; Kavyasamgraha 
(vol. I) — Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1888, pp. 441-507 ; also 
separately in Bengali characters with a Bengali translation (Basumati 
Steam Machine Press, Calcutta). 

8 Some manuscripts attribute it to Jivagosvamin, nephew of Rupa 
(cf. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 
Sanskrit College, Ms, no. 162.) 

I. H.Q., JUNE, 1927 
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16tli century. He was one of the immediate disciples of 
Caitanya, the great Vaisuava reformer of Bengal. He was, 
previous to his conversion to Vaisnavism, a royal officer 
at the court of Allauddin Hussain Shah, king of Gaud. 
After his conversion to the new faith, he became 
an ardent preacher of the teachings of his preceptor 
through his voluminous writings, which though embrac- 
ing heterogenous subjects like philosophy, poetry, drama, 
dramaturgy, rhetoric and grammar had all in view the 
dissemination of the doctrines of his new faith. In this 
respect he seems to have a parallel in Vehkatesa, author of 
Hamsasandesa, whose many-sided literary activities also in 
all probability were directed by a similar object, popularising 
the doctrines of the special school of Vedanta to which he 
belonged. Of his many works the most important are Ujjvala- 
nUamoTiit CIiandostMasaha, Danahelikaumudlf Ndtaha- 
mndriha, Fadydvalh Bhakth^asamrtashidhu^ Lalitamddhava, 
Samsadutat Uddhavaduta and Vidagdhamadliava.'^ In the 
BLaTYisadutco we have the description of a swan having been 
sent as a messenger by the go'pis of Vrndavana to Krsiia 
in Mathura.^ It consists of verses in sikharinl metre. 
The number of verses varies in different editions and Mss. 
Thus Kdvyasahgraha of Jivananda gives 142 verses, 
Sanskrit College Ms. 131 verses, KdvyaJcalcqoa of Hirachand 
142 verses and Basumati Press edition 101 vei^ses. 

43. Smrisasandesa^ of the famous scholar and well-known 

1 The Vaisnavato.^ml, a commentar}^ on the tenth book of the 
Bhagavatapura'iiia by Sanatanagosvamin, brother of Rupagosvamin in 
the concluding verses, in the course of the description of the genealogy 
of the author, gives a list of the works of Rupagosvamin (R. L. Mitra 
op, cit„ vol. vi, no. 2125). 

2 The statement of Prof. Mm. Kuppuswami Shastri that the work 
describes the love-message sent by Krsna to Radha does not seem 
to be correct {A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mnuscripts in the 
Govcrfzmcnt Oriental Library, Madras, vol. xx, no. 11903), 

3 Text and commentary published by the Government Oriental 
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acarya of the Srivaisnavas, Teakafesa, known also as 
Vedantadesika or Vedaataoarya. He flourished in fehe 
14th century. He was a polymath, writing on different 
branches of Sanskrit literature, so much so, that his more 
important collected works number about 121 separate 
treatises, some of them running to great lengths. Of 
these 32 are hymns, 8 Mvyas, 24 scientific treatises and 
33 theological works. In addition to these works in Sans- 
krit he wrote 24 books in Tamil. ^ His JBLamsasandesa des- 
cribes the sending of a swan by Rama as a messenger to Sita 
in Lanka. It consists of two ascasas of 60 and 50 verses 
respectively. 

44. ILamsasandesa- of Bhnttavamaiia. Here we have 
a description of the sending of a swan as a messenger by a 
cursed Yaksa to his wife. Thus its theme is exactly identical 
with that of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. 

45. JSmnsasandesa,^ It is a philosophical piece, consist- 
ing of 110 verses. 

46. JYamsaduta'^ of Raghunathadasa, 

47. SrdayadUta^ of Bhatta Harihara. It consists of 
verses in vasantatilaka metre. 

48. Samsaduta^ by Kavindracarya Saras vatl. It con- 
sists of 40 verses. 

There are a few other poems of the dutakavya type 


Library, Mysore 1913 ; Edition with commentary of Rangaraja- 
carya and English Translation and Notes by N. V. Desika Chariar and 
G. Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar. 

1 Introduction to the Hamsasandesa^ Mysore edition, p. VI. 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sa?iskrit Mafiuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, Madras, vol. xx, no. 11912. 

3 J.R.A.S., 1884, p, 450. 

4 Vang a Bahitya Paricaya — D.jC. Sen, p. 850. 

5 Handscriften verzeichnisse der Koniglichen Bibliothek — Weber, I, 
no. 571. 

6 A classified List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Palace Library 
at Tanjore — Burnell, p. 1637. 
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composed in more recent times (and hence not included in the 
above list). They belong to the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century written by poets in diffe- 
rent parts of India. Some of these are found to have poetic 
excellence of no mean order. In this connection mention 
may be made of the V^aduta^ of Krsnanatha Nyayapahca- 
nana of Bengal who in the eighties of the last century 
-composed this highly poetic piece wherein the vdta or wind is 
sent as a messenger to Kama by Sita who was then in Laiika. 
-As regards poems of minor importance reference may be made to 
SukadMam^ of Yadavacandra Vidyaratna (S. E. 1786), Pika- 
sandesa^ of Dadhica Brahmadevasarman published only recent- 
ly describing how a bee was sent by a cuckoo as a messenger 
to a poet relating the present fallen condition of India. We 
have also got two modern supplements to the work of Kali- 
dasa, viz, Megliapratisandesa^ of Mandikal Bamasastri and 
Meghadaiitya^ of Trailokyamohan Guha Niyogi Kavikirbi. The 
first of the two is very beautiful and describes how the wife of 
the yahm on receipt of the message of her husband sent her 
reply through the same cloud giving a description of herself 
and her household ; the other relates how she asked the cloud 
to carry her message to Knhera requesting him to cancel the 
order of banishment passed upon her husband and how 
Kudera, in the long run, complied with her request and the 
yaJcsa restored to liberty was united with his wife. 

Origin of dutakavya 

The earliest dutakdoya that we have is the Megha 
duta of Kalidasa. The central theme of Kalidasa's 
work is the sending of an inanimate object 
as a messenger that carries a love-message from a lover to 
his beloved. It should be noted here that this kind of mak- 

1 Calcutta, S. E. 1822. 

2 Published from the Ryots^ Friend Press by Brajanath Dutt. 

3 Published from Jhalrapatan Rajaklya Sarasvatibhavana. 

4 JayaJaya Press, Mysore, 1923. 

5 Sanyal and Co., 25 Roy Bagan Street, Calcutta, 1909, 
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ing messengers of inanimace but moving objects or irrational 
creatures carrying a love-message from one to his or her 
object of love constitutes the most important characteristic of 
dutahavyas in general. It is not known to what particular 
work or works, if any at all, Kalidasa was indebted for this 
peculiar and at the same time poetic conception. \Te have 
however somewhat similar ideas, viz. making messengers of 
irrationrd creatures adopted in works which can definitely be 
assigned to a date earlier than that of Kalidasa. Thus, in 
the Bgveda w’e have reference to a dog called Sarama 
sent as a messenger to the Panis (Kv., X, 108). The 
two great Indian epics viz. the Kamaya^a and the Maba- 
bharata represent irrational beasts as performing the duties of 
messengers carrying love-messages. Rama sent Hanuman as 
a messenger to Siba (Ram., IV, 44) who also in return sent 
through him a message to Rama (Ram., V, 40). The Maha- 
bharata (III, 5331-2) mentions Damayanti as making a 
messenger of a swan which had come to her from king 
Nala and sending a message through it to the latter. 

Of course in none of the above works there is reference 
to any ordinary irrational creature having been utilised as a 
messenger. All those messengers are represented as having 
possessed unnatartil powers such as human voice and rationality 
to some extent and there is scarcely anything poetic in making 
messengers of them. Bub it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that Kalidasa was inspired by what he read in the 
epics. He himself appears to indicate this in verse 105 of 
his Meghaduta (Pathak’s edition) which runs — 

This naturally creates the impression that 
Kalidasa might have had the accou nt of Hanumto 
having been sent as a messenger to Sita before his mind’s 
eye when he composed his Meghaduta. Mallinatha, 
also, records an old tradition to this effect.’- His predecessor 


I Mallinatha on Meghaduta, v, I— '^crt Kmm 

wicRpr TsiTf: i' 
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Daksiliavartanatha, too, in the beginning of his commentary 
on Megliaduta traces the origin of the central idea of the poem 
to the same source, viz., the account of Hanuman’s carrying 
the message of Kama to Sita as given in the Raraayana. 

Kut besides these there were in India and outside before 
the time of Kalidasa other works which are found 
to have made use of ideas closely similar to those of the 
dutalmvyas. Thus the Kdmavilapajataka (No. 297) describes 
the sending of a crow as a messenger by a man in danger to 
his wife. Hsll Kan (between 196 A. D. and 221 A. D.) of 
China who translated the Prajndmulasastratikd of 
Nagilrjana into Chinese in one place describes how the 
cloud was requested by a lady to carry a message to her 
lord. Thus run the lines of the poet in question : — 

“O floating clouds that swim in heaven above 
Bear on your wings these words to him I love/^ 

It is true we have no positive evidence as to whether 
Kalidasa had any knowledge of all these works. But it 
may reasonably be expected that he was aware of the popular 
accounts of the epics and jatahas^ if not of the Chinese 
poet ; and he might have been indebted to them at least 
for the suggestion of the main idea of his book, viz., making 
messenger of an inanimate object, if for nothing else. Neither 
can it be dogmatically asserted that the account of the 
Chinese poet did not float to India in some form or other 
and indirectely help Kalidasa to lay the foundation of duta- 
Mvyas in Sanskrit. Of course, this cannot, in the least, 
lower him in the estimation of the people as a great poet. 
Bor have not great poets of other lands like Shakespeare and 
others been known to have borrowed the plots of their works 
from earlier sources ? Is not Kalidasa himself indebted to the 
Buranas and the epics for supplying him with themes for some 
of his other works like ^bhijndna-sahuntalam, MagJmvamsam 
and KuTi%Uvcis(iinbhc(;VCinh ? A poet should be judged by his 


I History of Chinese Literature by Giles— p, 119-20. 
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power of re[)resentatioD, penetrative insight into human nature, 
and the right and effective delineation of the characters of a 
poetic composition. And judged by this criterion his Megha- 
duta inspite of his borrowings, if there be any, rightly entitles 
him to the undisputed rank of the prince of Indian poets. For 
do we not meet with numerous instances of exquisite poetry 
in the Meghaduta which we unfortunately seek in vain 
in the epics, etc. which may be supposed to be the prototypes 
of dutakavyas in Sanskrit ? 

According to some the idea of the poem was most pro- 
bably firs5 suggested to Kalidasa by the 'YamakaTcdvya 
of Ghatakarpara, who is traditionally believed to have 
been, like Kalidasa, one of the nine gems adorning the 
court of king Vikramaditya and contemporary and rival 
of that great poet. His work incidentally describes how 
a lady finding it extremely difficult to bear the pangs 
of separation from her husband who was away from home 
addressed, at the approach of the rains, the floating 
clouds in the sky and requested them to report to her 
lord the sad plight through which she had had to pass. 
{Yamaha-kavya, vv. 8-13). But the tradition of nine gems 
being not substantiated by any historical proof it is not 
possible to determine the relation of the YamakakWvya to 
the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. 

Popularity of the MeghadTita of Kalidasa 

The new type of poetic composition introduced by Kali- 
dasa in his Meghaduta marks an epoch in the history of 
Sanskrit literature and it was fruitful in catching the ima- 
gination of the people. In fact it has been seriously suggest- 
ed by M. Hippotyte Fauche that the Meghaduta stands 
without a rival in the whole elegiac literature of Europe.^ 
Thus naturally, Kalidasa's Meghaduta — the earliest of the 
available dutakiavyas-- MeJmed immense popularity from 
a very early period. It is to this popularity that we owe 

I Dr. Bhau Daji’s Essay on KUidasa^ p. 7. 
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the not few imitations of the work undertaken by a boat 
of later-day poets* It is true that none of these imitations 
of which we can ascertain the date with any amount of cer- 
tainty can be assigned to a period anterior to circa 12th 
century of the Christian era. But this need not lead one to 
conclude that the Meghadtita did not have a wide publicity 
before that date ; for even if we accept for the sake of argument 
that it had no earlier imitation (the existence of which how- 
ever seems only too probable from the statement of Bhamaha 
in his Alamhara, I, 42 - 44 ), we have a work of the 8th century 
which amply testifies to the high popularity it enjoyed at so 
early a date. I refer to the Farsmbhyiidaya of Jinasena 
which incorporates the whole of the Meghaduta by way 
of samasyapurti. It is needless to point out here that the 
poet would not have interwoven the whole of the Meghaduta 
into his poem, as known to him, unless the latter was a 
well-known and highly popular work of his time. This 
kind of incorporation of the lines of the Meghaduta was 
undertaken, as we have already seen, by some other poets also in 
later days, giving proofs, if any were needed, of the popularity 
of the Meghaduta in those days. The comparatively old 
translations of this book which are available in Sinhalese and 
Tibetan also testify to the position held by it in popular esti- 
mation. ^ The unusually large number of commentators — 
fifty mentioned by Aufrecht in his Catalogus Caialogorum — 
who commented on this small work is another eloquent 
testimony to the unprecedented popularity enjoyed by a 
poem at any time. We only need to note here that the 
popularity which began so early has survived through 
these long centuries unabated to the present day not only 

I A Singhalese paraphrase of it was discovered at Kandy by 
W. Gunatilaka and was published along with the Sanskrit text by 
the Hon, T, B. Panbokke (Colombo — 1893). The Tanjur contains a 
Tibetan translation of the Meghaduta which has been edited and tran- 
slated into German by Dr. Beck (Berlin, 1907)— H ill tzsch, Preface to 
his edition of Meghaduta, p. VIII, 
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among the Indians bub also among peoples of the whole 
world. 

History of the developnietit of dutakavyas hi Sanskrit 

In tracing the history of the development of dMahavya 
iifcerature in Sanskrit we should begin with post-Kalidasan 
works, that is, from the earliest imitations of Kalidasa. 
Of the many available imitations of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
duta, Pavanadtita of Dhoyi seems to be the earliest, though 
a partial adaptation of the central idea is met with in an 
earlier work, the Jldlatlmaclhava of Bhavabhuti where the 
hero Madhava asks a patch of cloud to relate to her lady-love, 
Malati, the love-stricken condition through which he was pass- 
ing.^ No earlier imitation of the Meghaduta is known to exist ; 
and owing to our ignorance of the dates of many of these 
available imitations it is not possible for us to assign any 
one of them to a date anterior to that of Dhoyi. But we 
seem to be on strong grounds to suppose that the Megha- 
dtita had a host of imitators long before the time of Dhoyi 
whose works like those of many other writers of ancient 
India have been lost for ever or are awaiting, in some unknown 
corner, the eagle eye of a fortunate discoverer. Thus 
Bliamaha (end of 7th and beginning of 8th century) while 
finding fault with the lack of the sense of propriety of poets 
who make messengers of cloud, wind, moon, bee, caJcravdha 
(anas casarca), suha (parrot), etc. that are devoid of speech and 
the sounds of which carry no sense expressly states that even 
highly cultured poets are found to have recourse to this motif 
more often than not {Bhdmahdlanhdraj I, 42-44). This state- 
ment of Bhamaha scarcely leaves any room for doubt in 
concluding that dutakavyas (like Meghaduta, Induduta, 
Bhramaraduta, QaJcravdhaduta, Suhaduta, etc.) were well- 
known in his time and they possibly constituted the preliminary 

^ Act IX. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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stage in the imitations of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa, We fail 
to understand what led Prof, Keith to take Vatsabhatti to 
be the earliest imitator of Meghaduta,^ inasmuch as 
the influence of Kalidasa’s works on the Mandasor 
Inscription of Kuinaragupta and Bandhuvarman^ (which is 
the onl}^ available work of Vatsabhatti) must be sought in 
the description of the rainy season which we get here and 
which may be supposed to have some connection with a similar 
description in the lltiisamhara attributed to Kalidasa. We 
equally fail to understand how Dr. Hultzsch comes to suspect 
traces of imitation of Kalidasa s Meghaduta in the Visvaguna^ 
darm^ of Venkatadhvarin which gives a description of an 
imaginary journey over India by two gandliarvas one of 
whom praises while the other decries all things, apparently 
bad, that he comes across. 

Now, in these post*Kalidasan dutakavyas, all of which owe 
their inspiration to the celebrated Meghaduta, traces of 
indebtedness to Kalidasa are to be met with at every step. 
In fact the borrowing goes to the extent of utilising the 
very metre used in the Meghaduta. Thus with very few 
exceptions (e. g. B^ammduta of Rupagosvamiu in Silcharinl 
metre, Manoduta of Visnudasa in y asantatilaka metre, etc.) 
all the dutakavjras are composed in Jifandahranta metre of 
Meghaduta. The subject matter in most of them is also almost 
the same as in Meghaduta viz. the sending of a messenger by 
a lover to his or her beloved. And it should be noted that in 
many of these later poems we come across a good many words 
and expressions in the very form in which they are used by 
Kalidasa not to speak of same or similar ideas occuring in 
them only in a slightly different form.^ 

1 Classical Sanskrit Literature^ p, 36. 

2 Corpus Insctiptiofium Indicarum — Fleet, vol. Ill, pp. 8 iff. 

3 M eghaduta. Preface, p. IX, 

^ 4 Cf. my edition oi Pavanaduta^ Introduction, pp.i3-4,* also compare 
Jama Meghaduta^ 1, 9 Harpsasandem of 
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But these later poems though they have a common origin 
in the renowned work of Kalidasa and each one of them has 
a remarkable similarity with the original in point of subject- 
matter and stymie, are found to introduce some changes here 
and there though not necessarily for poetic elevation. Thus 
inanimate objects (which move about) like the cloud and the 
wind that were conceived of as messengers originally — no 
doubt a highly poetic conception it was — ^made room gradually 
for animals and ultimately for human beings e.g. SiiJcasandem, 
Uddhavascmdesa etc. The climax was reached when abstract 
things like ‘devotion/ ‘mind’ etc. (which can have no move- 
ment) occupied the place of messengers (as in Ufanodata and 
Bliahtidutl etc.) and the poems tended to become allegorical. 

The most curious fact however in the development of duta- 
kavya literature that strikes one is the introduction (probably 
by the Jainas first through the Barsmbfiytidaya) of the senti- 
ment of tranquility in this class of literature (e.g. in Manoduta 
and Bliahtidutl etc.) which originally and even in most of the 
later poems was predominated by the erotic sentiment. We thus 
find that several poet-philosophers utilised this kind of poetic 
composition for giving a popular representation to religious 
tenets and philosophical doctrines (e. g. in Slladuta). Several 
Jain poets composed messenger poems intended to serve 
the purpose of letters — the so-called vijiiaptipatras — which 
they were required to send to their religious preceptors living 
far away, with a view to acquaint them with the works they 

Vedantadesika^ i, 5 ( 

), PavanadUta of Vadicandra^ v, i. ( 

Hamsaduta of Rupagosvamin, v, 8 ( mu 
^$4 ^ ^ irrf^fcr^, ^ i ), Meghaduta- 

samasyalekha, v, 5 ( 

t wfcT^f^ ^ ^Tf^r s ii ) with 

Meghaduta I, 5 ; also Hamsaduta of RupagosVamin, V, 9 ( ^ Wit 
with Meghaduta ^ I. 6; Also Bukasandesa of 
Laksmidasa, V, 12 ( with Meghaduta, 
I, 10. . Instances can further be multiplied. 
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were doing for the furtherance of the Jain faith fe. g. Cetodida 
Indtiduta etc.) 

These new elements which found place in the dutahavycts 
furnish eloquent testimony to the immense hold this kind 
of composition had on the people ; for there seems to 
be scarcely any room for doubt that it was on account 
of the wide popularity which these poems must have 
enjoyed, that [)hilosoplier3 and leaders of religious sects 
liit upon the novel idea of reaching the masses through them 
with their not so very palatable and interesting topics. 

One more fact that is sure to strike one in the. study of 
d utaJcavy as in S'AYiBkvit is that the subject matter of most of 
these poems— whether Hindu or Jain— are more or less 
mythological in character in that the heroes and heroines 
in them are persons of mythological fame, e. g. Rama, 
Sita, Krsiia, Radha etc, in Hindu poems and Parsvanathn, 
Nemikumara, Sthulabhndra etc. in Jain poems. Here, again, 
the Hindu poets are found to have given more prominence to 
the popular story of Krs^a and Radha, on the one hand, 
and that of Rama and Sita, separated from each other on the 
other. And it is curious that the fairly well-known and 
popular love-story of Nala and Damayanti and similar other 
mythological stories, eminently suitable for forming the 
subject-matter of a messenger-poem, are not known to have 
been touched by any of these later poets, busy ruminating on 
the hackneyed stories of Rama and Krsna. Bengali poets, 
again, have almost as a rule, employed the story of Radha 
and Krsna in their messenger-poems, the story of Rama 
being met with only in a few so far known viz. Wiramara- 
duta (No. 24 above) and Candraduta (No. 9 above). 
This predominence of Rama and Krsna stories in later 
duta-kmjas is probably due to the flourishing condition of 
the Vaimava faith— taken in its widest sense— all over India 
and specially in Bengal, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and onwards. But it is most curious that non-mytho- 
logical (historical or imaginary) heroes or heroines may ’ be 
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said to be almost conspicoiis by their absence in these poems 
with the exception of the negligible few (e.g. Pavanaduta of 
Dhoyi ; dutakavyas of the vijnaptipatra type etc). 

Dxitakavyas m the vernaculars 

That this particular type of poetic composition made a 
very deep impression on the popular mind far more than any 
other type of Sanskrit composition is proved not only by the 
abundance of messenger poems in Sanskrit, of which a fairly 
detailed survey has already been made, but also by the fact 
that some later-day poets thought it worth their while to 
compose similar poems even in the vernaculars. Thus the 
Sinhalese literature is known to embrace a long series of 
such poems viz. Mayuramndesad' Koldlasandesa- etc. We 
have a Smiisaduta in old Bengali composed by Narasimhadasa 
in the 17th century, which is supposed to be a translation of 
a Sanskrit work of the same name by Raghunatha Dasa,® 
We get reference to two more works also of the same name 
in Bengali by Ma':lhava Gunakara and Krsiiacandra.*^ 

Contribution of Jam poets towards the development of 
dutakavya literature 

The credit of first utilising the dutahavyas for the dissemi- 
nation of religio- philosophical tenets probably belongs to Jain 
poets. Thus as early as the eighth century the Pdrsvabhyu- 
daya of Jinasena which is intended to popularise the account of 
the sacred life and teachings of the first historical Jain teacher 
Parsvanatha incorporates all the verses of Meghaduta within 

1 Prof, Geiger in his Litter a tur und sprache der Singhalessen 
mentions a good many Singhalese dutakavyas at pp. 9,10^11,12,15,17. 

2 Ceylone Antiquary ^ vol. Ill, pp. 13 ff. I am indebted to my 
former teacher Dr. S. K, Chatterji, M.A., D. Lit. for drawing my atten- 
tion to this, 

3 Vangasahitya Paricaya (Calcutta Uuiversity) — D. C. Sen, pp. 
850-60. 

4 History op Bengali Language and Literature--Ty, C. Sen, p. 225. 
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it by way of Samasyapurti not of course invariably in the 
sense in which they occur in the work of Kalidasa but sometimes 
in a slightly different sense to adapt them to the new work in 
which they are used. There^are a few more similar compositions 
of Jain poets which though artificial in the extreme display the 
great mastery the authoi’s had on the Sanskrit language, and 
they constitute an important stage in the history of dutahavya 
literature. We may cite the names of several such Jain poems 
here viz, SlladTita, Cetoduta^ Nemiduta and Mejhadutasamasyd' 
lekha which use the fourth lines of every verse of Meghaduta 
mostly in the corresponding verses in those works. It cannot be 
denied that they are not entirely devoid of poetic excellences. 
But being highly artificial and having had to adapt the verses 
of the Meghaduta to their own particular works the language 
in them is necessarily not spontaneous and easy-going but is 
difficult, terse and pedantic. But as they embody lines of the 
Meghaduta we find a clue in them to the text of it as it existed 
at the time of these authors and was known to them and as 
such they are highly important in helping us in the determina- 
tion of the possibly genuine and original text .of one of the 
most important works of Kalidasa. 

The Jains, again, in using this type of literature as the 
vehicle for conveying religious tenets to the people became 
instrumental in giving it a new turn. Thus almost all the Jain 
poems, unlike the Hindu ones, far from being based on any 
erotic sentiment bristle with an underlying flow of the senti- 
ments of tranquility and devotion. In this connection reference 
may be made to the vijnaptipatras — letters written by Jain 
hermits to their religious preceptors on the occasion of the 
Paryusanaparva — which were composed after the manner of 
the dutakavyas so that some object like the mind, the cloudj 
etc, were conceived of as carrying their messages to their gurus 
(e.g. Qetoduta, Meghaduiasamasyalehha, Induduta etc). 

Geographical information from the dutakauj^as 
Some of the dutakavyas, in the course of the description 
of the route to be followed by the messenger, - furnish us 
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with elaborate topographical information. Of course, unfor- 
tunately for us, in most of the available dutalcavyas this 
description is more or less conventional so that we miss there 
this much-expected and welcome information. We must, 
however, have to be satisfied with wdiat little we get here 
considering the paucity of such information in Indian literature 
taken as a whole. Kalidasa’s description of a long route from 
Ramagiri to Alaka bristling with important topographical 
information is well-known through the study of various scholars. 
The geographical data to be derived from the Pavanadhta of 
Dhoyl which describes the route from the Malaya range to 
Vijayanagara in Bengal, capital of King Laksmanasena, has 
been thoroughly discussed in more places than one.^ The Sam- 
sasandesa of Vedantadesika gives an elaborate description of 
a route from the Malyavat hill to the island of Lanka. The 
Suhasandesa of Laksmidasa describes the towns, shrines, 
mountains, rivers, and all objects of interest between Eames- 
varam and Gu^apura, probably to be identified with Trikkana- 
puram near Cranganore. The MeghadutasamasydlehTia has a 
minute and detailed description of the route from Avarahga- 
vada (Aurangavad) to Dvipapuri (or Div-vandar) in Gujarat. 
The Induduta of Vinayvijayagani gives a description of all 
the way from Yodhapura (Jodhpur) to Surat. The impor- 
tance of the descriptions of these last two poems, which 
belong to the Jains is heightened by the references they 
contain to the not few Jain temples and places of pilgrimage 
on the way. It is curious however that the dutakavyas dealing 
with the love affairs of Badha and Krsna, most of which had 
their origin in Bengal, do not give us any light on the topo- 
graphy either of Vrndavana or of Mathura with which 
places alone they are mostly concerned, 

Chintahaean Chakbavarti 

I J.A.S.B, 1905 (N. S.)j vol, I, pp. 43-5 ; Introduction to my 
edition of Pavanadutat pp, 19-26. 



Origins of Hindu Iconism 

Pre-vedio Aryanism knew no idols, and the word for 
‘God' in Indo-European languages involves no conception of 
a personal deity. But in "Vedic religion two parallel streams 
of thought have to be distinguished. On the one hand there 
is the theistic, and even monistic, conception evolving possibly 
through the stages of polytheism, henotheism, monothe- 
ism and pantheism in the Bg-veda SaTYihita^ the im- 
personal sacrifice in the Brahmanas, and the all-powerful 
God in the Aranyakas and Upanisads, to the philosophy 
of the Absolute in the Upanisads. On the other hand, 
there is a parallel tendency towards anthropomorphic integra- 
tion, towards Symbolism, for instance, of Q-ayatri and 
Ohharay towards the representation of spiritual conceptions 
in their PurumvidJia character. The student of iconism 
is concerned with the evolution of the latter phase of the 
Vedie religion. 

The transition from what may be styled word-painting 
or verbography in the Aryan style to iconography may be 
observed in various hymns even of the Rg-veda Samhita, 
In j5v., II, 33. 9 we find bahhriih Suhrehliih iji’pise liiranyaih 
which Prof. Wilson translates thus, ‘shines with golden orna- 
ments.’ So also in Bv., I. 21. 2 we have Indragnl sumhhata 
naraJi, Sayana explains sumhhata in this passage by nana^ 
Didhair alankaraih sohhitau huruta, in which he might merely 
refer to the chanting of praises in honour of Indra and 
Agni, (especially as by Sayana's time images of Vedic gods 
had gone long out of fashion), but which Prof. Wilson tran- 
slates into ‘decorate with ornaments.’ In Bv,, III, 4. 5. 
nrpe^as is explained by Prof. Eoth as ‘adorned by men' 
and by Prof. Wilson as ‘of sensible shapes.' Bv,^ II. 33. 8 
speaks of Rudra as white-coinplexioned {svitlce\ which 
taken along with pipUe hirmiyaih I. 21, 3.) might 
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only be a verbographical description of the stormy sky, 
though there would be notliiug philologically absurd in 
taking n^^pesas as ^having the form of men.’ 

But there are passages in the JRg-veda which would remain 
obscure unless resort is taken to iconographic explanation. 
Dr. Bollenson discovered a reference to images of rnccriits in 
JRu., Y. 52. 15 ; nu manmnci esam clevdn acclia — ‘'to the 
gods of these (images) (the Maruts),’* but the meaning is not 
clear, or the evidence conclusive, though esdm in the passage 
seems to refer to something concrete which could be 
pointed bo on the spot. Again, in lY. 24. 10 (ha imam 
dasahhir mametuhxim hrindti dhenuhliilt^ yadd Trtrdtii 
janghanad atliainam me punar dadat), we have reference to an 
image of Indra which was to be hired out for a rent of ten 
cows, and which was to be returned after use. This is the 
earliest passage wdiich definitely suggests the first idea of an 
Indra festival, of which our evidence is overwhelming in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, from Kalidasa's iBaglm" 
varpsay and the Sangam work Manimekalai in the South. 
It is apparently referred to in JRy,, I. 10.1, XIX. 1 
hrdlimands tvd Satahrata udvamsam iva yemive — 'worshippers 
held thee aloft as if it were (on) a pole,’ (which reminds 
one of piiruhutadhvajasyeva nanandiiJi saprajdJi prajdh and 
Indradhvaja ivotthitaJi in Kalidasa). Lastly there is a passage 
in the Kdthaka Samhitd (XX. 7) which explains the iRk : imc 
Visno vi hi'amasva tirii hsayaya nalihrdln^ hy saying that "fire 
is to be piled with the 'navel of Yi§nu.’ It is twelve ahgulas 
only, for thus much is the navel of Yisiiu” while the Tali. 
Sam, (Y. 2. 8) merely states that if the fire is piled without 
a navel, the ndbhi (navel) of the sacrificer would be injured. 
The reference to angulas in the Kdthaka puts one in mind 
of the Purusasukta where the Purusa, certainly an anthro- 
pomorphic conception of the universe, exceeds the universe 
by ten angulas {sa hhumim vUvafo vrtvd atyaiistliad 
dasdiigulam). 

In other passages one may discover reference to the casting 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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of images: lu Bv., VIII. 69. 12 we have simnijam 
susiram iva which Ballcinfcyne {Mahahhasya^ p. 34) has 
rendered : '‘a beautiful perforated iron image’'. I find a 
variant of this expression in the Tait. Sam,, I. 5.7 ; Surml 
haniaMvatt which Bhatta Bhaskara explains lohamayi sthuna 
antah susiravatl (metallic body of holes). ^ The Vedic 
word Samdi's may denote an image, as we have in TaiL Sarn. 
(I. 6.6) : Samdrsas te wet chitsi and in Malmnardyana Upa- 
nisad (V. 11). : na samdrse tisthati rupam asya. Other 
passages may be cited to the effect that there are references 
to concrete representations : BhsdmayoJi sllpe {T. S., I. 2.2) 
which Prof. Keith translates ‘images of Re. and Saman’ ; 
iiruh prthuh suh'tah hartfhliir hliut in Bo., VI. 19.1 which 
refers to the ‘makers' (kartr), and ndrvag indram pratimamni 
debkuh) T. S., 11. 2. 12) where the word pratimd may 
be noted. Turning to the hymns addressed to a particular 
deity, e. g., Indra, I find clear evidence in the following 
{T. /S'., II. 1. 6,) ariiiio hhruman : ‘He is ruddy and has 
eyebrows'; (II. 2, 7). — Indraya gliarmavate, indraydrlcaoate : 
‘To Indra with the thunderbolt, and Indra with heat’ 
(Bohtlingk) which could only refer to a metallic image. 
Of Visnu it has been stated in II. 2.12 that he changed his 
shape in battle : 2jad anyarupah samithe bahhutha. But the 
clearest evidence I could find is in the Atharoaveda, VIT. 
3*1 : Svaya tanva tanmn airayata, (of which there is a variant 
in T. S., I. 7.12) ‘with your own body enter another body’. 
The reference here could only be to concrete representations 
of gods. 

Some elaboration of iconographic detail may be detected 
in various passages : Indra is conspicuous for his sipra as he 
is referred to in numerous places as susipra and hariaipra 
{Bv., I. 9.3 and VI. 29.6), Sipra most probably means the 
chin as in Bv,, V, 45.6. where Mann is said to have over- 

I Cf, T.S., IV. 2. 5 ; ay as may am vi erta bandham 
the iron (or copper) mould.' 
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come the Visiirra ‘noseless peoples, i,e, peoples whose nasal 
ridge was not prominent. The invisiide Wind-god (Va\’u) is 
referred to as darsatrt. {‘of pleasing appearance) which could 
only mean that Vfiyu images w'ere made to look !)eaiitifu]. 
The term Xdsait/au (Asvins) is found in the Boglmzlvoiii 
inscription, and r.ppears to be one of the oldest epithets of 
the twin-gods. Yaska explains the term as ndsihdpraohacau. 
At any rate he thinks ndsatya is derived from ndsa (the nose). 
The prominent nasality of these Aiyan gods seems to be 
indicated here. Tarawa is conspicuous as hihltrad drdpim 
liiranijayam ‘weariiig a golden armour’. The individurality of 
Rudra is outlined by the epithets Kapardin I. 113.1) 

Tryamhaha VII. 59.12) Krttlvasas and PinaVtn {T.S,, lY. 
5), The Vedic hymiier now refers to one, now" to another, 
of these attributes, the sumtotal of which makes up the 
concrete representation of the god. 

Along w"ith this anthropomorphism there was the develop- 
ment of symbolism, and the conception of a god, he being re- 
garded as possessed of structural details corresponding to the 
knowm functions he exercised. Taking Agni for instance, w-e 
find this description of the god in Bv,, lY. 58.3 (of. Bv,, 
I. 31, 4 & 13) : Catvdri srngas trayo ^sya pdddh dve airse 
sapta hastaso asya tridhd baddho vrsabJio roravUi, Tour-horned 
is this great bull three-footed, two-headed and with seven 
hands. Bound in three places he roars aloud.’ The hymn is 
found again in the 3IaJidnay'dyana TJpayiisad of the Yajur- 
veda. As regards the other popular god Indra, we find his 
thunderbolt mentioned in -Sy., I. 10 5.18 and Ry., TI. 12.10, 
while T, S.j lY. 41 describes it as yuhtag-rdva> ‘made of stone’ 
(ahhijidasi yuhta-gravd Indrdya tva). We have concrete evi- 
dence as to how these passages either describe or at any rate 
have suggested icoiiograpliic details. There is a sculpture of 
Agni corresponding to the above description in the Chidam- 
baram temple,^ and the figure of Indra with the Vajra alone 

I H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Images^ fig. 147. 
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(and without the Elephant which came to be associated with 
him in post-Vedic times) in the Sarnath museum^. 

One step in the evolution of symbolism was the associa- 
tion of a god with some weapon {ayuclha) or animal {vahana). 
We have references to weapons all through Vedic literature, 
but none of them is associated with a god excepting vajra 
of Indra noted . above. So also as regards vahana we have 
a single instance of Stlrya whose seven steeds are mentioned 
for the first time clearly® in the Tait. Br., along with 
other passages whez’e it is definitely mentioned that 
there is only one horse, though it bears seven names. But 
the Tait. Aranyaha (III. 1) explains that there were 
seven Suryas and not merely seven steeds of Surya, and 
attempts various explanations which are all symbolical. 
I may also mention that the dikpalas of the ParajQ.ic times are 
all Vedic deities, but none of their dyudhas (except Indra's) 
is found in V edic texts. 

In the face of these citations it is impossible to accept 
the ipse dixit of any Vedic scholar, however famous, that 
“the individuality of the Vedic gods being vaguely conceived 
was differentiated either by tlie species of animal drawing 
their cars or by the distinctive weapons held in their hands.*’ 
This is evidently putting the cart before the horse, for, as we 
have already seen, there is much more evidence of the indivi- 
duality — and hardly any of the weapons or vehicles character- 
ising gods in the ^u.,--bhan is implied in this statement. 

It is unfortunate that actual concrete datable evidence 
exists in India only from the Asokan epoch onwards.® If the 
older materials of building had been other than of wood, 
we would have been in a much better position. To deny the 


1 

2 

horses. 


Catalogue of the Sarnath Museum, No. 24. c. p. 318. 

Ev., (I, 50, VI. 44, V.I62) mentions S. 6, 7 , once even 1000 


But see the figure of a devotee seated on a pedestal, and the out- 
of temple architecture etc. at Harappa 
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existence of Indian artifacts ot an earlier a^e because the 
evidence is not clearly datable, is to den^- the existence of the 
proto-historic period of Indian history. But even as it is, 
we have concrete evidence, reaching back to the 8th or 9th 
century b. 0 ., of the existence of anthropomorphic images ot 
gods. The figure of the earth goddess found on a gold leaf 
dug up from the Vedic burial mound at Lauriya Naudan- 
garh, is one known instance,^ and cannot be regarded as an 
isolated one until we have had a more systematic exploration 
of our ancient sites. The figures of Laksmi and Surya appear 
on coins from the 2ad century b.c. — those of Azilises and 
Demetrios. The Sanchi sculptures of GajalaksmX are of about 
the same period. But this does not justify Grunwedel’s 
assumption that there was no pre-Buddhist art of the kind, for 
very commonsense indicates, as Gairdner {Journal Asiatujue^ 
1911) showed long ago, that Maury an art, being already a 
mature art, presupposes centuries of pre-existing indigenous 
artistic tradition. As Foucher has pertinently remarked, we 
should seek the origin of the art in the hereditary habits of 
the wood and ivory carvers of ancient India, not forgetting 
its goldsmiths. Since (1918) Foucher wrote on the art of 
Gandhara we have had the image of Laurij^a unearthed, thus 
fulfilling the shrewdness of his observation in regard to the 
goldsmiths. We could only supplement this solitary find 
by references found in literature. Buddhist tradition in 
the Divyavadcma has it that Paseiiadi of Kosala gave 
orders for Tathagata-pratima, (image of the Buddha) but 
failed. There are references to temples and images in 
the BamUyana and in the Arthamstra of Kautilya. 

The early evolution of iconography has to be takeu along 
with the development of symbolism. It is an unwarranted 
statement that ‘ideas of symbolism grew up in South 
India in the present century'. Primitive man even of the Stone 
age made symbolical representations of the Sun and the 

I Cambridge History of India ^ Vol. 1 . plate XL fig, 21. 
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Moon. We have the circle and the cre>scent, denoting the 
Sun and the Moon in Egypt daring the Srd milleniuin b. c. 
The punch-marked coins of India, and the early coins in 
general, are redolent of this symbolism throughout. The 
lotus of Laksrai and the horse of Sutyca appear on the 
coins of Azilises and Demetrios in the 2nd century b.c. The 
symbolism of the number seven applied to Surya is 
discussed in the Tait, Br. (III. 1). In tlie Barhut sculp- 
tures we have the symbol of the Buddha, the dharmacahra^ 
by the side of the figure of Pasenadi of Kosala. The symbol- 
ism of the seven mothers of Karbikeya, the son of Agni-Hudra, 
as denoting the seven tongues of fire is found in the Mimdaka 
TJimnsad which mentions them — Ka.ll, Karali etc., and 
may be traced back to the which speaks of the seven 

hands of fire in the passage cited already. 

A number of loose statements have been made by scholars 
in their anxiety to fit in literary references with preconceived 
theories of iconographic origins. Some of these statements 
have since been withdrawn^ as I drew- attention inter alia to 
the fact that in the Bv.^ Agni has two heads and seven hands 
(which even so great a scholar as Prof. Macdoneli forgot and 
could not trace), that Indra's elephant does not appear at all 
in the Bi\, while his Yajra appears ; that Siva has five 
heads and ten arms both in literature and in archaeology ; 
and that images with eight hands are found much earlier 
than the 8bh century. But the mistakes about LaksmI and 
Surya continue to be reasserted and I may deal with them 
here. Prof, Macdoneli insists that Surya was recognised 
from the earliest times by the seven steeds. But in fact the 
seven steeds were the result of a long evolution and belong to 
mediaeval times. On the coins of Demetrios (162 b. c.), we 
have the Sun driving in a four-horse chariot. There are only 

1 Compare Prof. MacdonelPs position in the Rupamy 1920 
with that of his in the /. R. A. S,y 1916. 

2 See my papers in the /, R, A, S,, 1918. 
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three horses of Surya’s car in one of the sculptures in the 
Sarnath museum (G.36) and four horses at Bodh Gaya. Xor 
are the seven horses of Stiiya described as eliaraeleristie ct 
the god in the Ka^yainya, or even in the works of Taraba- 
mihira or Hemadri. or even found among the South Indian 
bronze figures of Stiiya.^ As regards the view that the 
earliest form of Laksmi was that with two elephants poiirinir 
water over her as in the Sanclii sculptures, it is flatly 
contradicted by the Siikta^ a Kliila hymn no doubt, but 
considerably earlier than any piece of evidence relating to 
Laksmi in iconography. The Sil Slikta mentions the lotus- 
garlands, (cf. a lotus in each hand in the icons) but does not 
mention elephants among the characteristic accompaniments 
of Laksmi, any more than horses or chariots. 

As Hinduism became more and more syncretistic in the 
course of ages, it absorbed non-aryan peoples who were of 
a lower order of mental evolution and to whom only concrete 
forms of divinity could appeal. There was thus an elaboration 
of sculptural details of the gods, besides the inclusion of new 
gods in the pantheon. Four-armed gods appear in literature 
as early as the ^amayana and the Bhagavadglta and in coins 
from the times of Kadphises II (c. 50 A. d.) gods appear with 
six, eight or even twelve arms, in literature of the second 
or third century, and in vsculplure from the fifth or sixtli 
century. That this phenomenon was due to the inclusion of 
cruder forms of cult necessitated by the co-operation with 
peoples in inferior grades of culture, is shown by the fact that 
the multiplication of heads, hands and feet is carried farthest 
in the case of tamasic forms of the god-head, such as Vira- 
bhadra form of Siva, Kali form of Uma ; and in the case of gods 
and goddesses whose worship was specialised in the South, 
e. g. Skauda Subrahma^ya and Maliisasurainardini. The eight- 
handed images of Ellora, Mahabalipuram and Kahcipurani 
are good instances in point. Even in sculptures of the same 


I O. C, Gangulbs Sou//i Indian Bronzes^ figs. 24, 25. 
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period e. g. Ellora, Durga has eight hands, Parvati four 
and Laksiiii (Sri) only two. The reference to TJina in the 
Kena Upanisady and the Kali or Pidari images in South 
Indian villages so universally in evidence to-day and referred 
to in South Indian InscriptionSy leave hardly any room for 
doubt as to this compromise of the Aryan religion with other 
faiths, by including their gods in an all-comprehensive scheme. 

This elaboration of iconographic details at the instance of 
inferior orders whom Hinduism incorporated in its fold was 
helped by the architectural and sculpturdl skill of these 
peoples, especially in dealing with stone and other durable 
material. The architecture of Maya which originally was 
differentiated froin that of Tvastr or Visvakainnaii now came 
to its own and contributed to the future development of Indian 
art. Even to-day the five orders of metal workers and 
carpenters claim descent from Visvakarmaii, and do not 
claim kinship with the stone mason. Both the stone mason 
and the sculptor in stone on the one hand, and the painter on 
the other, originally non-aryan custodians of arts had 
the most to do with this elaboration of structural details 
in images — an influence which penetrated to North India in 
the heyday of Eajput civilisation. 


S. V. Venkateswara 



Pre-Upanisadic Teachers of Brahma-vidya 

The history of Brahma-vidya falls easily into four divisions: — 

(i) The Pre-Upanisadic period; 

(ii) The Upanisadic period; 

(iii) The Sutra period; and lastly^ 

(iv) The period of the Commentators. 

The Upanisads were not the very first beginnings of Brahma- 
vidya. The thought-movement, to which we give this name, had its 
roots still deeper down into antiquity. There were teachers of 
Brahma-vidya even before the Upanisads ; and it was they who first 
developed the ideas and handed them down to the next generations 
of thinkers. A fuller development of these ideas was reached in the 
Upanisads, which became the starting-point for all subsequent thinking 
on the subject, until we reach the Sutras of the Vedanta. The 
Sutras represent the most comprehensive attempt at synthesis of the 
many loose threads of thought contained in the Upanisads. After 
the Sutras, thinkers on Brahma-vidya seldom, if ever, looked back 
straight to the Upanisads, but always took their cue from the Sutras; 
and proceeded to develop even important schools like those of Sahkara 
and Ramanuja simply by the interpretation of these Sutras; and it 
was through the Sutras that they read the Upanisads and their sys- 
tems were based on the Upanisads only indirectly. 

If we may use a metaphor, the Upanisads represent the sapling, 
and not the seed, of Brahma-vidya. The seed was sown earlier and 
was contained in the thoughts of the pre-Upanisadic thinkers. The 
Upanisads stand midway between them on the one hand, and the 
Vedanta-Sutras on the other. The Vedanta-Sutras represent the 
full-grown tree; and the different schools of commentary that arose 
after and out of them, stand for the manifold branches and blossoms 
of this tree. 

The earliest pre-Upanisadic thoughts on Brahama-vidya have been 
mostly lost for us, for the obvious reason that they were not reduced 
to systematic composition and writing. But traces of them may still 
be found in the Upanisads themselves. 

I The first thing that compels our attention in this connection, 
is, of course, the frequent references to the Rks. The Rg-veda, as 
a whole, is not a book on Brahma-vidya; it is hardly one book and 

I. H, Q., JUNE, 1927 
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its parts have little organic connection with one another. But there 
are in it verses that express high philosophical truths. And it is 
obvious from the frequent references to it found in the Upanisads^ 
that the study of the Kks and their interpretation, were already leading 
to the conceptions of Brahma-vidya. The Rks were already a sacred 
lore and the Rsis, to whom they were revealed, were already occupy- 
ing an important place in the intellectual world of the time. And, as in 
Plato’s time, a reference to and a quotation from Homer gave point 
and authority to an argument, so in the philosophical debates of the 
Upanisadic times also, quotations from and references to the Kg-veda 
were always in place. 

The homage paid by the Upanisads to the Rg-veda assumes two 
forms: — 

(a) One way, in which this is done, is the actual quotation of verses 
from the Rks. Sometimes, these verses are quoted approvingly as 
an authority for an argument and sometimes also as containing in 
a nutshell the truths that the Upanisads elaborate more fully. Occa- 
sionally, again, a Rk is quoted as the concluding prayer of a book. 
Thus, the Isa concludes with a Rk prayer: ‘Agne naya supatha’ &c. 
Other examples of quotations from the Rg-veda are Sv. iii. 14, where 
a Rk verse is quoted without any formal acknowledgment. Of 
course, this acknowledgment was not necessary, the Rg-veda being the 
common property of all and too well-known to scholars of the time 
to require any formal specification. 

Mundaka iii. 2. 10 also professes to be a Rk, but unfortunately 
it cannot be found in the collection of Rks that we now possess. 
Possibly, it is only a paraphrase of some Rk, and not a verbatim 
quotation. 

Br. ii. 5. 16 contains a verbathn quotation from the first Mandala 
of the Rg-veda. Br. iv. 4. 23, like the passage of the Mund. referred 
to above, also professes to be a Rk, but is not a verbatim quotation. 
It, too, may be a paraphrase, or may be a misquotation. If the quota- 
tions be assumed to be correct, the fact that they are not found in the 
existing collection of Rks that we now call the Rg-veda, would lead 
to the hypothesis that there were other Rks also which have been lost. 
But it would be a bold — almost an extravagant-hypothesis to make, 
on grounds like the above, 

{b) There is another way in which the indebtedness of the Upani- 
sads to the Rg-veda has found expression. Not only are references 
made to particular Rks, but the name of a Rsi also is often cited and 
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the mantra revealed to him is discussed, ir. order to fir.cl out its 
inner meaning. Thus: IMiindaka iii. 2. ii quotes Ahgiras. Taitt. i. 
7. I refers to a Rsi, but does not give his name. Saiikara. too, does 
not know who he is, and thinks that the term Tlsi' liera ma\- mean 
the Vedas in general, or, it may also mean some Tsi whom obviously 
he cannot name. (‘'etad-darsa.na-sampanno va ka'^ciar-^V 

Aitareva ii. 5 similarly quotes a Rsi, and we are immediately told 
that the Esi quoted is Vamadeva. The Rk quoted here belongs to 
the fourth Mandala. Br. i. 4. 10 also mentions Vamadeva and quotes 
the Rk just preceding the above one and Br. ii. 5. 16, as pointed out 
before, is a verbatim quotation, and gives the name of the Rsi also, 
which is Dadhyac. 

We do nut pretend to give an exhaustive list of such quotations 
and references. The example- that w'e have give-i will show that 
germs of Ih'ahma-vidya were k.'.own to be existing in '=ome of the 
advanced Rk- verses ; and that the Upanisadic tliinkers did not forget 
to tap these sources. 

But besides these Vedic thinkers, there were, it seems, other pre- 
cursors also of Brahma-vidya ; other thinkers also preceded the Upani- 
sads and led up to them. They came after the Vedas but before 
the Upanisads. 

2 Express refere:-.ces to earlier thinkers are found in several 
passages of the Upanisads. We have no reason to think that they 
were Vedic Fsis. On the contrary, the way in which they are spoken 
of, shows that they were earlier teachers of Brahma-vidya^ who had 
come after the Vedic period and had been carr3'ing on the study of 
the subject before the Upanisadic teachers. 

Thus Isa 10 refers to earlier teachers and says: ^‘This is what 
we heard from the learned, — those, that is to say, who explained these 
things for us.’' Kena i. 3 is identical with this expression, there being 
a difference in one word only. 

In Katha i. i. 21 the interesting statement is made that the 
questions raised there — undoubtedlv^ questions of Brahma-vidya — were 
very subtle and that even the gods had long meditated upon them. 
We do not care what the gods did or did not. But the statement 
obviously means that the questions were not being asked for the first 
time and that there had been men -who had made an earlier study 
of them. 

3 Besides this somewhat vague reference to the ^ancients,’ there 
are also some more specific references to earlier Brahmavadins, Thus, 
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Katha i. 3. i uses the expression 'Brahmavid’ and seems to refer 
to a class of thinkers who went by this name and who had already 
attained a position in the speculative world. 

Ch. ii, 24. I similarly speaks of the Brahmavadins. The difference 
between a Brahmavid and a Brahmavadin is one of emphasis and is 
practically nothing. The former means ‘one who knows^ and the 
latter ‘one who speaks oP Brahma ; obviously, one is not possible 
without the other and they imply each other. 

Sv. i. I also starts with a reference to the Brahmavadins. 

As before, the list of examples given here is not supposed to be 
exhaustive. But they are enough to show that a class of thinkers had 
already been in existence, who derived their name from the subject 
of their speculation and were called Brahmavadins. 

A very interesting support to this position is found in Sayana’s 
remarks on Aitareya Brahmana i. 3. Certain passages there he under- 
stands as giving the opinion of the Brahmavadins. According to 
Sayana, therefore, at the time of the Brahmanas, the Brahmavadins had 
occupied such a position that the authors of the Brahmanas had now 
and then to quote their views. 

4 That the Upanisads did not grow on a virgin soil is also proved 
by references found in them to other earlier branches of culture, which 
also appear to have contributed to the growth of Brahma-vidya. 

Ch. vii. i gives a fairly long list of sciences that are said to have 
been studied by one who pretended to have received higher education. 
This list includes, besides the Vedas, such subjects as history, tradition 
(purana), science of the stars, science of precious stones, &c. All 
these are of course different from Atmavidya or Brahmavidya and 
cannot compare with it; Brahmavidya was incomparably superior to 
them all. But when a student comes to read Brahmavidya with a 
knowledge of these, can Brahmavidya remain absolutely uninfluenced 
by them? 

Br. ii. 4. 10, iv. I. 2, and iv. 5. ii, also give lists of diverse 
sciences. These lists also include the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
along with history (itihasa), tradition (purana), Sutras, exposition of 
Sutras, &c. But there is one interesting subject mentioned here which 
deserves more than a passing notice ; it is Slokas or Verses. These 
also are mentioned as a subject deserving of serious study, just like 
history, the Vedas, and the Upanisads, etc. What these Slokas stand 
for, we shall presently see. But it is obvious from these references 
to them that they also constituted a branch of the culture which pre- 
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ceded the [Jpanisads and must have contributed to their growth ar.d 
development. 

5 The importance of the i^lokas m.entioned in the list of Vidyas 
given above, can be gauged by the fact that in more than a dozen 
places, Slokas have been quoted verbatim by the putaors of the Upani- 
sads. We give below seme of these reference^, whhout pretend ‘• g 
to be exhaustive: 

Trasna: iv. ii; v. 6; vi. 6. Taitt. ii. i. i. ct. sea. (At the end of 
each Anuvakaj the discussion is wound up with a Sloka which forms 
the beginning of the next Anuvaka). 

Ch. v, 2. 9; V. 10. 9: V. 24. 5; viii. 6. 6. 

Br. i. 5 - i; i. 5 - 23; ik 2. 3; iv. 3. ii: iv. 4. 6, 7. & S. 

In all the above cases,, Slokas are quoted. This extensive quota- 
tion and the repeated reference to them as a branch of culture, show 
that the Slokas belonged to what was presumably a fairly well- 
developed literature. vSlokas are generally introduced to wind up a 
discussion where they are apparently intended as an aid to memory. 
Sometimes (e.g, Br. ii. 2. 3), the Sloka quoted starts a discussion 
which then consists in only an elucidation of the meaning of the 
Sloka itself. 

In one or two cases, it has so happened that a Sloka quoted by 
a prose Upanisad occurs as a part of the text of a verse Upanisad, 
but there is no acknowledgment of borrowing either way. Thus, 
Ch. viii. 6. 6 quotes a passage as a Sloka which is also found as 
part of the text of the Katha in ii. 6. 16. Again, Br. iv. 4. 7 quotes 
as a Sloka a verse that occurs in Katha ii. 6. 14, 

Now, two hypotheses are possible here. It may be that the 
Chandogya and the Brhadaranyaka were only quoting from the Katha 
which they described as v§loka, because it consists of verses. Or, 
it may be, that both the Ch, and the Br. on the one hand, and the 
Katha on the other, were quoting from a common earlier source. 
But the Katha has been so frequently quoted not only by other 
Upanisads, but also by subsequent literature such as the Bbagavadgita, 
that the first hypothesis seems more likely here. Besides, to say that the 
Katha also, like the other books, was quoting from a third common 
source, would reduce a large portion of this book to Cmere unacknow- 
ledged quotation. 

On the other hand, all the Slokas quoted by an Upanisad, cannot, 
as indicated above, be found in another Upanisad. That proves the 
existence of a Sloka literature previous to the Upanisads. Or, shall 
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we say that all the Slokas quoted by the prose Upanisads belonged 
to some verse Upanisad or other? In that case, too, we have to say 
that an earlier philosophical literature has been lost ; for, some of these 
verse Upanisads are certainly not extant. Perhaps the literature to 
which the Slokas belonged, was never reduced to any definite form 
and only subsisted in oral tradition handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Whatever hypothesis we may adopt about these Slokas, one thing 
is certain, viz, that there was a philosphicnl literature other than the 
Vedas and otlier than the Upanisads as tliey have come down to us; 
and that it intervened between these two. 

6 There is another fact that deserves consideration here. There 
are severrd passages which are found in more than one Upanisad. 
These common passages occur in the body of the Upanisads as part 
of the authors’ texts and are not acknowledged by any of them as 
a quotation. In the case of the Slokas, the prose Upanisads usually 
introduce them with the prefatory remark ^Here is a Bloka^^ and so 
on. But the common passages which also are verses are not intro- 
duced with any such remark which might indicate that they were 
quotations. They occur in the body of the book as part of the author's 
own language; j'et curiously enough, they agree literally with passages 
in other books. We give below a few examples : 

Katba i. 2. 5 is identical with Mund. i. 2. 8. 

Katha i. 2. 22 is identical with Miindaka iii. 2. 3. 

Katha ii. 5. 15 is identical with Muud. ii. 2. 10 and Svet. vi. 14. 

Katha ii. 6. 17 (first line) identical with Svet. iii. 13 (first line). 

Svet, iii. 20 is identical with Katha i. 2. 20 (The words are 
the same; there is a slight variation in the order). 

Svet. iv. 6-7 is identical with Mund. iii. i. 1-2. 

These are all cases of verse Upanisads using common verses with- 
out any acknowledgment either way. They cannot be cases of acci- 
dental coincidence of language. Either one was quoting the other, 
or, bo til were using verses that were common property, and therefore, 
must have existed from before. Against the hypothesis of mutual 
quotation, we have to bear in mind that they were too numerous 
to be allowed to remain unacknowledged. The more likely hypo- 
thesis, therefore, is that the authors of all these Upanisads were 
using verses that were public property of the intellectual world of the 
time. 

Besides the examples given above, there are also some cases where 
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a prose Upanisad quotes a verse, vdthout the usual introduction that 
it is a verse (or si ok a), and that verse is found in anotijcr Upanisad. 
Thus: 

Br. iv. 4. 10 :s identical with Isa 9. 

Br. iv. 4. I i is identical with Is:i 3 (with slight variatio:: . 

Bi'. V. 15 is identical with isa 15-1S. 

In addition to all these, there are the thcught-parailels — tiie use 
of common metaphors and anecdotes. For example^ the story of 
Balaki-Ajatasatru occurs in more than one Upanisad. The same is 
true of many other anecdotes. Sometimes, even a metaphor is found 
repeated in more than one book, e.g. Svet. i. 14 uses the very same 
metaphor as Kaivalya i. ir. 

What do all these facts show? There must have been a common 
intellectual stock upon which ail our Upanisadic authors drew. The 
cultural continuity between the Vedas and th.e Upar.isacls does not 
appear to have been so hopelessly disturbed as has been so often sup- 
posed. And the Upanisads do not appear to have originated outside the 
sphere of influence of Brahmanical circles, and only subsequently 
grafted on them. The cuitural continuity that is distinctly traceable 
makes it clear that the Upanisads were never free from Brahmanical 
influences. After the Vedas and before the Upanisads, generations 
of teachers must have laboured before the Upanisadic ideas assumed 
the form in which we find them in the Upanisads. Perhaps they 
wrote no books and left no schools behind; but yet their thoughts 
are not all dead and must have influenced the thought of their im- 
mediate successors. They stood to the Upanisadic philosophers more 
or less in the same relation as the Ionian philosophers stood to the 
later Greek philosophers. They made the soil ready and sowed 
the seeds ; the subsequent care-taking was in the hands of other 
generations of thinkers. It was under the care of the.se later men 
that the plants grew and gave out a fine foliage. 

Like the Ionian thinkers again, these pre-Upanisadic philosophers 
have left little else than stray sayings; and it is these sayings, perhaps, 
that are preserved in the Slokas. It is no longer possible for us to 
get at their thought-systems. Only scraps have been preserved; 
the thinkers have effaced themselves so completely — even their names 
have been so clean forgotten — that it is impossible to say how many 
and who they were, and, which sayings belong to whom. Only in 
the case of those who were raised to the pedestal of a Vedic Bsi, 
and who, on that account, were more famous, have the names come 
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down to US. The rest have completely disappeared; only their stray 
utterances are left to bear witness to the fact that they came and 
went. 

In a sense, even the teachers mentioned in the Upanisads, — our 
^Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka and Svetaketu — were pre-Upanisadic tea- 
chers; for it is more likely than not that they were not contemporary 
with the writers of the books. But after all, the Upanisads give an 
account of their teachings; and even though the account may have 
been written later, the Upanisadic ideas are their ideas. What we 
are suggesting here is that they were the inheritors of a long past^ 
they were preceded by a long line of teachers, most of whom have been 
forgotten. The Vamsas preserved in some of the Upanisads seem 
however to retain some of these names. 

Brahma-vidya did not flash into existence all on a sudden in the 
Upanisads. The grandeur of the Upanisadic Brahmavidya was not 
attained in a day. Others also worked at it and contributed their 
quota to the building up of this magnificent edifice. They did their 
work but have left no trace of themselves; and even their work is more 
or less merged in the larger whole for which they laboured. 

The recognition of these forgotten pre-Upanisadic teachers is im- 
portant for us, in so far as it enables us to see in its true perspective 
the position of the Upanisads in the complex mass of l^ruti literature 
and also in so far as it enables us to see the stages through which 
Brahmavidya developed. 


Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee 



The Evolution of the State 


Almost ail the theories which western philosopliers have propound- 
ed to explain the genesis of the state ha\'e been forestalled by their 
Hindu predecessors. It will be too much to exjDect detailed discussions 
on each one of these theories, but some important conclusions have 
been repeated in several ancient works. Attempts have been made to 
discover the necessary cause which lies at the basis of the state and 
also to investigate the events, conditions and circumstances which 
gave rise to states. Philosophical speculation has been mingled 
with historical and inductive knowledge to explain the genesis of 
political society. 

Indian literature was not much studied in the days of Bluntschli 
and therefore it was possible for him to make a remark like this: 

Even the ancient sacred books of the Jews, which inform us of 
the first rise of the Jewish state, pre-suppose the Egyptian state, 
without telling us anything of its origin. Perhaps the Indian state 
served as a model for Egyptian ; but the sacred writhigs of the Indians 
give us HO light on the subjecti^ 

It will be the object of this paper to point out to the mass of light 
thrown by Hindu literature on the rise and genesis of the state. 

We are here asked to solve two problems: 

(a) What was the original or pre-statal condition of primitive 
humanity? 

(1) Were the first generations of men living in a state of inno- 
cence, bliss and contentment ? or 

(2) Were they living in a Hobbesian state of ceaseless warfare 
and misery ? 

(b) Did man emerge from this non-statal or non-political con- 

dition to the political condition through 

(3) the beneficent interference of God’s will, 

(4) force, 

(5) inherent necessity or natural impulse, or 

(6) ^ social contract? 

The first question has led to the theory of the golden age. 


I The Theory of the State, p. 259. 
I. H. Q., JUNE, 1937 
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The second has given rise to the belief that the state of nature was 
a state of war. 

The third has resulted in the acceptance of the theory of the 
divine origin of the state. 

The fourth preaches the dogma that the state is the result of 
force. 

The fifth de\-eiops the doctrine of the state being a natural in- 
stitution. 

The sixth leads to the conclusion that the state is a free work of 
cujitract. 

Each of these theories has been anticipated by Hindu philo- 
supiiers. We will take up their study in the order given above. 

The state as a necessary evil 

The most popular theory is that of the golden age. Well did Blun- 
tschli say that the popular^ imagination has dreamed of the golden age 
of Paradise, in which there were as yet no evils and no injustice, while 
all enjoyed themselves in the unlimited freedom and happiness of their 
peaceful existence. Everyone was like another. Then too there was 
neither ruler nor subject, nor magistrate nor judge, nor arm}?-; nor taxes. 
In comparison with such an ideal the later political condition of man 
must appear perversion and decline ; thus the state was thought of 
as a necessary evil, at least as an institution of compulsion and con- 
straint to avoid greater evils. 

There is an e.xtraordiiiary resemblance in the above thoughts 
and the expressions used by Bliisma in his discourse with king 
Yudhisthira on the beginnings of sovereignty in the golden age. We 
are told that- at first there was no sovereignty, no king, no punish- 
ment, and no punisher. All men used to protect one another piousl}^ 
As they thus lived, righteously protecting one another, they found 
the task in time to be painful. Error then possessed their hearts. 
Having become subject to error, their virtue began to wane. They 
became covetous, lustful and wrathful. 

Unrestrained indulgence set in. Men began to utter what 
they chose. All distinctions between clean and unclean food and 
between vice and virtue disappeared. During this confusion the Vedas 


1 Theory of the State, pp. 283-4. 

2 Mbh., Santi Parva, chap, 59. 13-20. 
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and after them righteousness disappeared. Thereapo’i the gods 
supplicated Braliman to protect the vvorld of men. Bralinian compiled 
the science of polity and required the people to organ i;^e themselves 
according to the dictates of that science. 

Xarada has similarly speculated upon the origin cf law and 
justice. Wlie-i mortals were bent on doing their duty alone and were 
habitualiy veracious, says he, there existed neither law-suits, nor 
liatred, ror selfishness. ‘'The practice of duty having died out among 
mankind, law-suits have been introduced and the king has been 
appointed to decide law-suits, because he has authorit}^ to punish.”^ 

He is supported bv Brhaspati who remarks that in former ages 
men were strictly virtiiou'^ and devoid of mischievous propensities. 
Now that avarice and malice have taken possession of them, judicial 
proceed ii-'gs have been established.. = 

Piato too can be said to have subscribed t* ‘ view of the exis- 

tence of the Golden cycle. 

in the primeval world, and a long while before the cities came 
into being whose settlements we have described, there is said to 
have been in the time of Cronos a blessed rule and life, of which the 
best ordered of existing states is a copy,^ 

Bhisma’s discourse leads us to the conclusion that the state is a 
divinely organized institution. It is not the result of contract or 
social compact. The state, law, justice are not necessary for virtuous 
men. Neither kings nor judges are needed for righteous people. 
The Krta age of the world is supposed by our philosophers to possess 
virtuous men and women alone, and hence they had no necessity for 
the state. It is evident now that the theory of the golden age leads 
to the belief that the government is a necessary evil. 

The theory oj anarchy 

Hobbes and Spinoza did not believe in the existence of the 
golden age on this earth. They postulated a state of war as the 
normal condition of the most primitive man. The natural state of 
man was ‘a condition of war of every one against every one.’ Men like 
beasts were ceaselessly warring with each other, Rousseau’s des- 
cription of anarchical primeval state is inimitable, but it is equalled if 


I Narada, i. 2. 

3 Laws, 713; Statesman, 291, 


Brhaspati, i. i. 
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not surpassed, by the statements in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. 
It has been suggested by many scholars that the expressions of 
Hobbes and Spinoza are to be understood rather as a logical state- 
ment of what would be the condition of man apart from civil society, 
than as distinctly implying a historical society. In this sense the 
Hindu account of the non-political condition of matiKind is full of 
interesting details. 

Brhaspati on anarchy 

Anarchy is the worse of all conditions. In kingdoms torn by 
anarchy citize devour one another. Sinful men enjoy by robbing 
the wealth of others. The wealth of one is taken by two, that of 
those two is taken away by many acting together. He, who is not a 
slave, is made a slave. Women are forcibly carried away. Every 
thing is destroyed untimely, every part of the country is laid waste by 
robbers, everybody falls into dreadful hell. 

In the absence of king’s protection men would disobey or even 
injure their very parents, even their very preceptors, guests and 
elders. 

If the king did not protect, all persons possessing wealth would 
have to meet with death, imprisonment and persecution while the 
very idea of property would be lost. 

If the king did not protect, all restrictions about marriage would 
disappear; all matters of agriculture and trade would fall into confu- 
<?ion ; morality and the three Vedas would disappear. 

In the absence of king’s protection, all kinds of injustice would 
commence ; intermixture of castes would occur ^ and famine would 
devastate the kingdom. 

In the absence of king’s protection, all things, filled with fear 
and anxiety, and becoming senseless and uttering cries of misery, 
nvould be ruined in no time. 

As, O king, all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter 
darkness if the sun and the moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow 
water and birds in a safe place dart and move about as they please 
(for a time) and repeatedly attack and grind one another with force 
a: d then are destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with 
destruction if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle 
without the herdsman to take care of them. 

If the king did not observe the duty of protection, the strong 
would by force misappropriate the property of the weak, and if the 
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latter refuse to surrender to them easily, their very lives would be 
taken. 

Xobody then, would be able to say about any of his belongings, 
this is mine. Wives, sons, food, and other kinds of property vrouM 
cease to exist. 

Ruin would befall everything if the king did not observe the duty 
of protection. Wicked men would by force appropriate the cars, dres- 
ses, ornaments, precious stones and other kinds of property belonging 
to others if the king did not protect.^ 

This theory implies that the state is necessarily a beneficial ins- 
titution. There can be no society, no peace, no order, no progress, nor 
even existence without government. The benefits of the existence of 
the state are inestimable. Chaos and anarchy are on one side, life, 
property, morality, order, and progress; are ensured by the other. 

We need not suppose an inherent contradiction in the preceding two 
doctrines. They were harmonized with one another by Hindu philoso- 
phers when they averred that in the beginning humanity was living 
in an idyllic state of Earthly Paradise; time came when the people 
fell from that pure, noble and high life through passion, ambition, 
delusion, rapacity; this fallen humanity was subjected to the beastly 
war of every one against every one and then emerged king, law, and 
government. Such an hypothesis of the origin of body politic and 
the justification of government is also found in Aristotle: 

^‘Ple who by nature and not by mere accident is without a state, 
is either above humanity or below it ; he is a 'tribeless, lawless, hearth- 
less one/ whom Homer denounces — the outcast who is a man of 
war,”- 


Staie Autarchy 

Many Hindu books refer to the popular maxim that the world is 
dominated by the IMatsya Xyaya — the Logic of the Fish. It is merely 
another name for the Darwinian struggle for existence, for the Spen- 
cerian formula of the Survival of the Fittest, IMarxian axiom of class- 
struggle or the race-struggle of Gobineau and Cumplowicz. The 
Hindu formula of the logic of the fish is all comprehensive and it 


1 Cf. Santi Parva, chapters 67, 68, 90, 91. Manu, vii, 20-25, 
Ramayana, Ayodhya K., chap. 67. 

2 Aristotle’s Politics, i. 2. 9. 
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implies universal struggle going on in every place and every time. 
Tiie Indian philosophers were wide awake. They witnessed this life 
and death struggle among the fishes^ birds, animals and men too. The 
latter are as much inherently subject to the same law of destruction 
as the lower animals, but they can be saved from its ruthless opera- 
tion by the interference of the state. The rule of law, the fear of 
punishments puts a stop to this struggle. Thus while extieme indi- 
vidualistic writers posited this dogma of the survival of the fittest 
as a beneficent and moral law for the betterment of the world, the 
Hindu philosophers like the modern socialists favoured the interference 
of the state for checking the destructive operations of the law. The 
antiquity, popularity and significance of this important contribution to 
political science will be evident from the following passages : 

The stronger will eat up the weaker just as men eat fish on the 
spit. The stronger will eat up the weaker as the strong fish make 
a prey of the weak fish in the water. ^ 

We have heard that men, in days of yore, in consequence of 
anarchy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. The strong will oppress the weak 
after the manner of the fish in the water.® 

As all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter darkness 
if the sun and moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow water and birds 
in a safe place dart and move about as they please for a time and 
then repeatedly attack and grind one another with force and then are 
destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with destruction 
if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle without 
a herdsman to protect them.* 

In kingless lands no law is known, 

And none may call his wealth his own ; 

Each preys on each from hour to hour, 

As fish the weaker fish devour.^ 

In this world where beings are related to one another as food and 
consumer, when' proper chastisements are withheld, the exertions of 
a king to keep his subjects under control, become as futile as those 
of an angler trying to catch fish without the help of a rod.^ 


1 Manu vii, 20 ; Yuktikalpataru, p. 15. 

2 Santi Parva, 67, 16-17. 3 Santi Parva, chap. 67. 

4 Griffith’s Ramayana, ii. Ixvii. 5 Kamandaki, ii. 40. 
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There is no race in the world wlthaut a kir4^ I dr. believe that the 
^'ods introduced the magical name among men in their rlnrni. fearing 
that otherwise the strong would devour the weal;, as great fisher- on: 
the little. ^ 

According to Kaghunathavarman, the logic cf the fi'l: an 

accompaniment of the logic of the monsters. The latter implies two 
equal forces neutralising each other or two men of equal newer figltt- 
ing and destroying each other like the traditional monsters Snitda 
and Upasunda. The logic of the nsh is used only in those case:= 
when two facts or men are of unequal strength and the one can 
overpower the other. It is frequently mentioned in the Puranas 
and books on history. An illustration is given in the story of Prahlada 
described in the Yogavasistha. '‘By this time there came to be in 
the Nether region an extremely kingless or anarchic state charac- 
terised by the deplorable logic of the fish. As the strong fishes make an 
end of the weak ones, so in that region where anarchy ruled supreme 
the strong men destroyed the weak ones.’’- 

When the law of punishment is kept in abeyances it gives rise 
to such disorder as is implied in the proverb of fishes; for in the 
absence of a magistrate the strong will swallow the weak; but under 
his protection the weak resist the strong.® 

In the absence of punishment, strong people will devour the child- 
ren, the old^ the sick persons, ascetics, priests, women and widows 
just in the manner of the logic of the fisIiA 

The Bhagvata preaches that the handless creatures are the means 
of sustenance to the beings having hands (human beings), the footless 
(all vegetables; to the quadrupeds, and the smaller to the greater ones; 
in this way all weaker beings are the means of sustaining life to 
other beings of greater power. ^ 

The Visiradharmottara thus depicts the evil consequences of the 
universal strife in the non-politicai state. 

‘‘If law were not to defend, all will be drowned in blinding darkness. 
Hence law controls those who ought to be controlled and punishes 
men of violent tempers. 

If the law should fail to protect the people, they following the 


1 G. A. Jacobis Laukikanyayaiijali, ii, p. 57, 

2 Ibid., p. 57. 3 Artha^astra, Eng, tr., p, 10: 

4 Matsya Purana, ccxxv. 9. 5 Bhagavata, I» 13, 46. 
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principle of the lo;^ic of the fish, would eat up the children, the old, 
the afflicted, the ascetics, the priests, the maimed and the women. 
The gods, demons, divine serpents, men, animals, birds, ail shall 
transcend their own limits in the absence of the rule of law.^ 

The state as a divine institution 

The state is a p.rototype uf tlie God^s kingdom on earth. All 
conquerors and de-^pjts have pinned their faith to this theory. Alex- 
ander declared liim-elf to be the Son of Zeus. Akbar by starting the 
Diti'i ilalii and accepting the prostrations of his followers raised himself 
to the statu? of a divine being. The Emperor of Vijayanagara had the 
title of Paramesvara — God himself. The Austrian king too appropriated 
very high, sounding titles. The formal titles of the Italian king are 
no less funny. 

The English king is the Lord’s Anointed. The Kaiser had the 
temerity in this twentieth century to openly declare to his troops that 
he was the God’s vicegerent on earth : "Remember that the German 
people are the chosen of God. On me, as German Emperor, the 
spirit of God has descended. 1 am his weapon, his sword and his 
vicegerent. Woe to the disobedient. Death to cowards and un- 
believers.” 

These are the remnants of the theory of the divine personalities 
of sovereigns. The age-long institution of monarchy has taken deep 
roots in the human mind and it is impossible to root out the senti- 
ments and beliefs in Hhe divinity that doth hedge a king.’ 

While there are many passages in the Indian political literature 
which propound the belief in the divine direction of human affairs, 
there are other statements that distinctly lay down that kings are 
not only representatives or vicegerents of God on earth, but incar- 
nations of God himself. The second is only the necessary and logical 
consequence of the first. In India as in Europe the same process 
was worked out. 

In the middle ages the chiefs of Christendom were looked upon 
as divine personages being representatives of God himself, but later 
on they grew to be the incarnations of God. All authority emanated 
from the divine source of the person of a king. Louis XIV gave 
expression to this belief in the words : ‘We Princes are the living 


I Visinudharmottara, 1 . 7i. 9-18, 
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images of Him, who is ah holy and all powerfaL’ His minister 
Bos-ent explained and ibrtifle:: the po-itio-i of his sovereign by 
maintrdndng that ‘'kings are the ministers oi God. and his vicegerents 
on car t't. The Thror.e of p. King is not d'e throtce of ?. man, but 
the throne of God himself. The person of a Ki ->g is sacred and it is 
sacrilege to harm them. They are Gods and partake in some fashion 
of the divine iiidependence.’ 

Divuiity of kin^s 

In the Hindu political system too, the divinity of rulers has been 
emphatically taught. The primeval law-giver Manu lays down that a 
king has been created b}’ God threugh the eternal essences of Indra, 
Wind, Varna, Sun, Fire, Varuna, hloon, Kubera. As a sovereign 
has been mc-xb from the essences of the great gods like Indra, etc., 
he overpowers all living beings through his energy. Like the sun 
itself, he burns the eyes and minds of men. There is none capable 
on the earth to see his face. He becomes Fire, Wind, Sun, Moon, 
Varna, Kubera, Varuna, and the great Indra through his influence. 

As if these as'^ertions were not suflicient to justify the absolutism 
of sovereigns, Hvlanu teaches his readers the significant lessons that 
they should not look upon a king as a mere man. Even when he 
is a child, he should not be ignored. He (in the form of a man) 
sits upon the throne as a great Gocl."^ These ordinances inculcate the 
sacred duty of passive obedience to the king. The Nitiprakasika 
of Vai-^ampayana faithfully reproduces the above doctrine in the very 
words of Manu viii. i-y). 

The high water mark of this doctrine is reached iii the teachings 
of Bhisma- who states on the authority of the sacred books that 
in crowning a king it is Indra that is crowned, hence a person who 
is desirous of prosperity should worship the king as he would worship 
Indra himself. “Wha.t other cause can there be for which all men 
obey one person, save the divinity of the mo 7 iarch. A king is really 
a portion of Visnu on earth. No one should obey a king by taking 
him for a man, for he is in sooth a great god in human form.” 

This doctrine of the divine personality of rulers led to the dan- 
gerous doctrine of the divine rights, or to absolute and irresponsible 


1 Manu, chap. vii. 3-8. 

2 Santi P., Ixvii. 4j lix. 131, 134; Ixviii. 40. 
I. H. Q„ JUNE, 1927 
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sovereignty. In India too we find an anticipation of the principle that 
the king can do no wrong. 

The full significance of this monstrous maxim can be realized 
from the commentaries of Blackstone. He observes that “the king is 
not only incapable of doing wrong, but even of thinking wrong; he 
can never mean to do an improper thing; in him is no folly or weak- 
ness.” 

Such an incredible theory that the king, though an ordinary man, 
is not liable to err; that he is ever right and just; that his acts though 
oppressive, unrighteous or brutal, are not wrongful; that he is not 
amenable to any earthly court of law ; that he is absolutely inmune 
from punishment, has led to the dismal dictum that “the erring prince 
must be left to the rebukes of his own conscience, and to his personal 
accountability to God alone.” 

King's responsibility 

The Indian political philosophy has not gone so far as to confer 
immunities upon the king. He cannot indeed be called as a witness 
in a court of law, but many others have got the same privilege,^ He 
can be punished. The sentence is in some cases more severe than 
on ordinary offenders. Kings are not law-makers. They are not 
above law. Law is above kings.- Then law is to be interpreted 
by Brahmana judges. Laws are to be administered with the help 
of legal councillors. Kings are inferior in social status to a Rsi, 
Brahmavadin, Brahmacarin, etc. ° 

King can be even deposed for the wrongs that are done by him. 

The subjects have the right to revolt against him* and invite 
some other king to rule over them as was done in the bloodless 
English Revolution of 1688, 

The king is actually beaten during the ceremonies of the coro- 
nation by the representatives of the four classes.® 

The king is responsible both to the people before whom he takes 

1 Manu, vih. 65-68; Narada, i. 147-171 ; i77-i97;Br, Up., vii. 

2 Manu, vii. 14-27. 

3 Arth., i. 3 ; Manu, vii. 41; !§ukra, i. 68-69, 142-5. 

4 Mahavatnsa, pp. 19, 53, 261. 

5 Satapatha, v. 4. 4. 7. 
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oaths to faithfully execute the laws of the land.’ and to be responsible to 
God. He commits a crime as well as a sin in violati;',g a certain law. 

The king has been called a slave of the people, who^e wages are 
the taxes obtained from his subjects for their protection. - 

For these and other reasons the Hindu political science does not 
recognize an irresponsible, unerring, unpunishable and unjust king. 
It takes him to be endowed zvith divine fufictions rather than with 
divine rights. 

The verses of Manii have been perverted in interpretation by the 
interpolatory verses regarding the divinity of kings. Such passages 
are spurious, as they are totally against the spirit of the laws of IManu. 

Even a king of divine origin like Vena was not merely deposed 
but murdered on account of his tyranny. He was succeeded by 
Prthu who took solemn oaths not to rule capricioii'''ly, but righteously, 
impartially, and according to the dictates of ethics and politics. The 
Hindu ^astras idolize constitutional kings alone. Capricious, despotic, 
tyrannical rulers are condemned to hell in the life to come and the 
loss of their kingdoms here. 

Divine duties a?id not rights 

The statement regarding the creation of kings from the essences 
of the gods is to be found in several works. The real significance 
reverses the meaning ordinarily given to those passages. There is 
no straining of the sense, and no attempt at reading thoughts not 
found in the books. The sense is so clear that anyone who runs 
will be convinced of the pregnant ideas embedded in the verses. 

Let us first take the Sukraniti. It is emphatically stated therein 
that the king is made out of the permanent elements of Indra, Vayu, 
Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, and Kubera, and is the Lord of both 
the immovableTand movable worlds. Sukra has himself so explained 
this passage that he leaves no doubt as to its exact significance. The 
king has to perform certain duties which are assigned to the gods 
in the kingdom of nature. He resembles them m the performance of 
those functions. 

Says Sukra: 

fust as Indra is the receiver of his share and clever in protecting 
the people, so should also be the king. 


I Santi P., lix. 102-107. 


2 Sukra, i, 37$. 
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As the wind is the diffuser oC scents, so the king is the guide in good 
and evil actions. As the sun is the dispelier of darkness, so is the 
king the impeller of religion and destroyer of irreligion. 

As Yama is the god who punishes human beings after death, so 
also the monarch is the punisher of offences in this world. 

Like Fire, the prince is the purifier and the e!ijo3'er of all gifts. 

As Varuna sustains everything by siippl'dng moisture, so also the 
king maintains eveiybody by his wealth. 

As the moon pleases human beings by its rays, so also the king 
satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities. 

Like the god of wealth the king r.houId be vigilant in protecting 
treasure and possessions. 

As the moon does not please if deprived of one of its parts^ so 
the king does not flourish unless ho has all the parts described 
above. 

The preceding passages have emphasized upon the eight important 
duties of rulers. 

These can be summed up as under : 

(1) Levying taxes and fully protecting the subjects in return. 

(2) Establishing virtue and eradicating vice. 

(3) Spread of education and ortliodox}' and the rooting out of 
heterodoxy and ignorance. 

(4) Admini'^tration of justice. 

(5) Realization of revenues. 

(6) Generous expenditure of what has been collected as revenue 

for the good of the public. 

(7) Procuring means for the amusements of the people, 

(8) Security and increase of national wealth. 

It is the doctrine of the divine duties of kings and not of the divine 
rights of sovereigns that has been expounded b^^ political science 
in India. 

Sukra is not satisfied with showing close resemblance between 
the important functions of earthly kings and the powers of nature. 
He seeks his analogies from the world in which we live, move and 
have our being. According to him, the sovereign is always possessed 
of the attributes of seven persons , e.g., father, mother, preceptor, 

brother, friend, Vaisravana or Kubera and Yama.^ 


Sukra, i. 153-162 
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A- a father makes his quakmed. by education), 

so t:ie kiuij can endow hi- subjects with goad qiiaiitie-. 

The ‘^nether pardons oftences and nouri'^hes the childi'e:i. (so rdso 
tlie king). 

T\-\z guru is an advi-^er to the di-'ciple and teaclies him good 
lessons, (so also the kingk 

The m'otJier takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 
property -so also the king receives his own share of the people’s 
wealth and produce). 

The friend is the confidante and keeper (or protector) of one’s 
seif, wife, wealth, and secrets, (so al-o the king). 

Kuhcra gives wealth, ('so al-o the king\, and Y inia is the punisher 
(so also the king'. 

These attributes abide in the king who is firospering. These seven 
qualities should never be deserted bv a king'^ 

These injunctions are supported by Mann and Bhisma in an un- 
equivocal language thus: 

The lord of all creatures, viz., IManu, has declared that the king 
has seven attributes ; he is mother, father, preceptor, protector, fire, 
Vaisravana, and Tama, 

The king by treating his people mercifully is called their father. 
The subject, who plays him false, is born in his next life as an animal 
or a bird. 

By doing good to the n and by supporting the poor, the king 
becomes a mother to his people. By’- consuming the wicked he is 
regarded as pire and by restraining the sinful he is called Yama. 

By making presents of riches to his dear ones, the king is re- 
garded as Kubera, the granter of wishes. By delivering instructions 
on morality and virtue, he becomes a preceptor^ and by exercising 
the duty of protection he becomes the protector. 

That king, who pleases the inhabitants of his cities and provinces 
by means of his virtues, is never divested of his kingdom for observ- 
ing such a duty. 

That king, who knows how to honour his subjects, never suffers 
misery either in this world or in the next.- 

In another place, Bhlsma thus emphasizes the character of the 
king as mother; 


I t^iikraniti, Eng. trans., p. 13. 


2 Santi P., chap. 139, 102-107. 
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The king should always treat his subjects as a mother does the 
child of her womb. Hear, O king, why this is desirable. 

As the mother, even not caring for those objects which she likes 
best, seeks the well-being of her child alone, so, forsooth, should 
kings treat their subjects. 

A righteous king, O foremost one of Kuril’s race, should alwa3’s 
act in such a manner, as to sacrifice what he loves most for the sake 
of ‘securing the well-being of his people.^ 

In the 6Sth chapter of the Santi Parva, it has been declared that 
the king puts on five different forms according to five different occa- 
sions. He becomes Fire, Sun, Death, Kubera and Yama. 

Then Brhaspati similarly explains the import of these functions. - 

This idea of functions has been brought out in another discourse 
of saint Utathj^a. He advised the emperor Mandhatr to imitate 
Yama in his conduct by restraining all his subjects without mak- 
ing any distinctions. It is further pointed out that the king 
is said to resemble the thousand-eyed Indra, because whatever is re- 
garded by the king as righteous is accepted as such by all. The 
saint summed up his teachings by saying that Indra, Yama, Varuna 
and all the great royal sages had acted upon principles expounded 
by him, therefore the emperor should follow the same conduct. ® 

In the Matsya Purana and Visnudharmottara^ kings are advised 
to follow the functions of the various deities in their treatment of 
subjects. Rulers ought to imitate the sun, the moon, earth, wind, 
fire, Yama, Varuna and Indra. The similarities in the characters of 
the gods and kings are said to be as follows: 

Gods Kings 

Sun None should be able to gaze at the king by reason of his 

splendour. 

Moon People are mightily delighted to see him. 

Just as people feel joy on seeing the full moon, so the 
ofHcials should be delighted at his sight. 

Yama Impartially punishes both friends and foes. 

Varuna Sinners are effectively caught in the nets of the king. 


I Santi P., ch. 57, 44-46. 2 Brhaspati, 41-47. 

3 Santi P., ch. 91, 44-57. 

4 Matsya Purana, ch, 226 ; Visnudharmottara, i. 71. i-io. 
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Agni Kings ought to be valorous and burning to the wicked 
and cruel officers. 

Earth Kings should support and look after all their suhiects. 

Indra Kings should shower gifts for tour months. 

Sun Kings should collect taxes from their kingdoms for eiglit 

months as the sun sucks up moisture. 

Wind A king pervades all through his spies. 

It must have been evident now that Hindu Sastras do r.ot really 
teach the principles of the divinity of kings their divine right'^, or 
their immunity from punishment, but they emphasize the doctrines 
of divine duty and civic responsibility. Hence the dogma of the 
state as a divine institution was not taught in ancient India. How- 
ever the time came as is clear from the assertions of Manu, and 
Canakya when the doctrines of the divinity of rulers and their divine 
rights were preached here. 

The political nature of tnan 

Some philosophers have developed the precious idea of Aristotle 
that man is a political animal. They believe that when society is once 
formed, government results as necessary to preserve and to keep 
that society in order. But J. Bentliam has rightly criticised the 
above statement of Blackstone in these words: “According to this, 
political society, in any sense of it, ought long to have been estab- 
lished all the world over. Whether this be the case, let anyone 
judge from the instances of the Hottentots, of the Patagonians 
and of so many other barbarous tribes, of which we hear from travel- 
lers and navigators.”^ 

There is much truth in this criticism. If man were a political animal 
by nature, he must have satisfied this inherent instinct, this natural 
and eternal impulse from the very beginning by uniting with others 
in political communities. It is, however, not the case. From time 
immemorial people have been living in nomadic state. When men 
of extremely primitive civilization can live, propagate and wander 
together in groups without any political bond whatsoever, men of 
virtuous, unselfish, peaceful and altruistic temperaments must be more 
able to live together without any political unions. 


A Fragment on Government, p» 28. 
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One Vedic verse formulates the hypothesis that the state had 
its existence from the very beginning'. It is said that : “Vratya was 
filled with passion, from him sprang the Rajanya. He came to the 
people, to kinsmen ; food and nourishment followed him. He went 
to the people ; assembly and council, army and treasure followed him.”^ 

It is evident that kingship was established first and then followed 
the various political institutions. 

The state as a necessary good 

In the Purusa hymn which is found in all the four Vedas, society 
has been likened to the body of the Virat Purusa — the Supreme 
Person, The hymn contemplates society as a manifestation of the 
divine will. It is consequently not a necessary evil^ but a necessary 
good. It is a perfect organism. IMan is the noblest work of the God’s 
creation being made in the God's image itself, so the society is the 
noblest organization, made as it is in the image of the Virat Purusa. 
The various sections of the society are harmoniously set together in 
one undivided whole, breathing and pulsating as one organism only. 
The principles of unity, equality and fraternity are indirectly taught 
in this hymn. 

Again, the conception of this Virat in the Atharva Veda- is full 
of significance. It is said that this world was at first Viraj, con- 
trolled by law. At its birth all were afraid at the thought that it 
will become or control this all. Law first entered into the families 
and established, through the institution of marriage, regular worship 
of the family fires. 

After the growth of the families, there came into existence villages, 
districts, and countries. Law was successively established in all of 
them. It was expressed through special political bodies called the 
Sabha or village-moot, Samiii or district council and Amantrana or 
congress of the whole country. The political evolution of a society 
through the territorial development of sovereignty has thus been out- 
lined in a Vedic hymn. It is remarkable to find that the Veda should 
have recognized a time when the institution of families did not exist. 
After family life was established, there came into existence higher 
and higher forms of government through the assemblies of the people. 
No idea has been given of the non-political or pre-statal condition. 


I Atharva Veda, 15. 8-9. 


2 Ibid., 8. 10. 
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As Viraj is represented elsewhere as an i-sne c: Fra;:n'iH. it appears 
that the state was a divinely contrived inecnani^no. it is the immediate 
work of God. This hymn like many others works cut the idea vhich 
the Aug'sburg Confession^ teaches in its i6th Article that ail authcrit\% 
government; law and order in the world have been ere: ted and estab- 
lished by God himself. - 

The beneficence of the institution of the state has been very 
naively brought out by Kamandaki. He emphatically asserts the 
existence of the law of the survival of the fittest and the struggle 
for existence by using the pithy and popular phrase of the logic of 
the fish. His arguments can be summarised thus: 

In this world beings are related to one another as food and con- 
sumer. There is a perpetual struggle between the strong and the 
weak; the rich and tiie poor, the ruler and the ruled. The logic of 
the fish is working among all. Human beings are saved from the 
terrible consequences of this struggle by the existence of laws and 
the dread of punishment. There is a strong and ingrained propensity 
among men to give way to lower passions ar.d animal instincts. They 
are kept back through the rule of law. In the words of Kamandaka 
‘Tuis staylesi wurLl is being forcibly drowned into the lake of sin by 
lust, cupidity and such like passions, but is supported by the king 
through the prompt infliction of punishment. Upright conduct is 
scarce in this slavish world of ours. But as it is, men attend to 
their prescribed duties only through the fear of punishment.” In his 
opinion the state means the rule of law and the maintenance of cus- 
toms, usages, conventions and traditions, “The king is the lawful 
promoter of all righteous usages followed by various classes, communi- 
ties and occupations. In the absence of a ruler all righteousness is 
lost and this loss entails the destruction of the world itself,” 

The beneficence of the state is brought out in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana wherein it is propounded that even the gods cannot live 
without a ruler. As long as the deities were without a leader, they 
were defeated in ail directions by the demons. Finding themselves 
in such a predicament, all of them agreed to elect a king. “They 
elected Soma their king. Headed by their king, they were victorious 
in all directions.” This allegory teaches us that even the highly 
gifted, brave and virtuous persons cannot live long in a non-political 
state. As soon as internal or external struggle begins, the institution 


I 1530 A.D. 

I. H, Q., JUNE, 1927 


2 Bluntschliy p. 287 n. 
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of the state becomes a paramount necessity. The story is written 
to emphasize the idea that the state is a very beneficent institution 
and a sine qua non of peace, order and progress. 

In passing, a note should be taken of the other significant lesson 
that kings should be elected and that too as far as possible by the 
consent of all. 


Theory of contract 

It is most surprising that the Hindu philosophers should have 
postulated the historical existence of society living in a state of 
warfare. This anarchy was put an end to by a voltmtary contract, 
Bhlsma has thus stated this theory to king Yudhisthira.^ 

We have heard^ that men, in days of yore, in consequence of an- 
archy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. We have heard that a few amongst 
them, then, assembling together, made certain agreements saying that 
he who becomes harsh in speech, or violent iti temper, he who 
seduces other people’s wives or rob others’ wealth should be renounced 
by us. 

For inspiring confidence among all classes of the people^ they made 
suih an agreement and lived for sometime. 

Assembling after some time, they proceeded in great misery to 
the Grandfather, saying — Without a king, O divine lord, we are 
meeting with ruin. Appoint some one as our king. 

All of us shall adore him and he shall protect us. Thus prayed 
for, the Grandfather asked Manu who, however, did not agree to the 
proposal. Thereupon certain agreements were entered into between 
the two parties — the would be ruler and the people. 

Having been fully assured by the people that they would obey his 
commands, pay him taxes, help him in the work of administration, 
Manu consented to become their king. 

The following extract from Plato’s Republic will be of great 
interest for comparison : 

So that after men had done one another injustice, and likewise 
suffered it, and had experienced both, it seemed proper to those who 
were not able to shun the one and choose the other to agree among 
themselves neither to do injustice nor to be injured and that hence 


X Santi P., 17-32, 
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laws began to be established, and their compacts’^ and that which was 
enjoined by law they denominated lawful and just and that this is the 
origin and essence of justice.^ 

This contract theory related in detail by Bhisma is very briefly 
summed up by Canakya in his Arthasastra 

'‘People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected Mann, 
the Vaivasvata, to be their king ; and allotted one-sixth of the grains 
grown and one-tenth of merchandise as sovereign dues. Fed by this 
payment, kings took upon themselves the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the safety and security of their subjects (yogaksemavaha)^ and 
of being answerable for the sins of their subjects when the principle 
of levying just punishments and taxes has been violated. Hence, 
hermits, too, provide the king with one-sixth of the grains gleaned 
by them, thinking that ‘it is a tax payable to him who protects us.' 

It is evident now that the Hindus believed that in days of yore 
at some time or other there were no laws and no kings, that the king- 
less state was a state of chaos, that the people entered into contracts 
with one another to abide by certain laws, that the same could 
not be observed as there were no police or force behind those 
contracts, that they then chose a king and entered into contract with 
him. 

Three important differences in the statements of Bhisma and 
Canakya should not be passed over. 

Preliminary to a governmental pact with a king, the people emerg- 
ed into a semi-political state by means of a social contract among them- 
selves. This intermediate stage is not recognized by Canakya who 
postulates a compact with a king as the primary cause of the trans- 
formation of a non-statal society to a civil condition. 

Secondly, Bhisma declared the first king, Manu, to have been 
created by Brahman. Thus he adheres to the divine origin of king- 
ship, It was with this divinely created king that the people entered 
into a contract. Canakya does not make mention of any interference 
on the part of Brahma. 

Thirdly, Bhisma following Manu Smrti states that the people 


1 Plato’s Republic, Book II, p. 39, 

2 Eng. Trans., p. 26 ; cf. Manu, VI L 3 ; Kam. II. 40 ; Matsya P., 
225. 9. 
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contracted to give iSIanu as taxes a fiftieth part of the increase in 
their animals and a tenth part of the net produce of their grains. 

On the other hand, Canakya allows one-sixth of the grains and 
one-tenth of the merchandise to be given as taxes to the king. 

The ancient liberal system of taxation had been replaced by 
higher taxes before the e-tablidiment of the IMauryan dynasty. In 
the Buddhist literature too the theory is frequently found. Sumedha, 
the first king of the present age of the world was born a-sexually 
at a tiiue when the people of the planet were suffering from all the 
evils and miseries of anarchy. The people approached him with a 
request to protect them by being their king. He consented to be their 
ruler. Thereupon all the great men of the age assembled together and 
consecrated him as their ruler. As he was elected by all the great 
men, he was called Mahasammata i.e. “Elected by the Great.” This 
Sumedha is also popularly known as ]\Ianu, or Mahasammata Manu, 
that is, '^Manu elected by the Great.” 

Now let us examine the Hindu doctrine in the light of the Western 
expounders of the theory of the social contract. Bhisma has taken 
the standpoint of Rousseau. Natural liberty is substituted by civil 
liberty by a “form of association which may defend and protect 
with all the force of the community the person and property of each 
associate, and by which each, being united to all yet, only obeys 
himself and remains as free as before.^' This is a covenant of each 
with all. Kingship had not come into existence yet. There was 
no ruler, compact alone was the rule. It was the rule of law without 
the executive force. It was that ideal state which so many of the 
Nihilists desire to establish in future. But it failed in the past and 
will fail in the future. 

We do not share the optimism of Hall when he says that 'T can 
see the reign of Anarchy, when the law of mutual love suffices to 
secure justice to all, when society will be lawless because it is jiist.”^ 

Bhisma differs from Rousseau in expounding the next stage of 
statal evolution. The Hindu philosopher proceeds to propound the 
doctrine advocated by Locke. That state of social compact where 
every one was free being subject only to the restrictions of the volun- 
tary agreement, proved ineffective in course of time. The people 
agreed to submit to a single authority. They entered into an agree- 
ment with IManii whom they had elected as their king. Thus the 


I Hall’s Human Evolution, p. 71. 
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monarch became a party to the contract and conser.ted to hold office 
by virtue of his compliance with the terms of that agreement. Should 
the monarch violate these, the contract is d'ssolved. He is a respon- 
sible ruler, answerable to the people for the defects of his administration, 
and liable to be deposed for breaking the compact. The people were 
then justified in entering into a new agreement with a iiew ruler. 
This kind of compact accompanied by solemn oatlis formed a sure 
basis of limited monarch}' in Hindu society. 

It is now evident that theories of social contract as propounded 
bv Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke have all been happily amalgamated 
in the Hindu theory. Like Rousseau Indian philosophers propounded 
that the primitive state of nature was an era of idyllic felicity. In 
course of time, this blissful condition of simplicity, plenty, and happi- 
ness was followed by Hobbesian “Bellum omnia contra omnesd' This 
state of universal warfare was ended by the voluntary agreement 
of the people on the lines of Rousseau’s social contract. That non- 
ruler state too was ineffective in putting down anarchy. There- 
upon the people entered into a governmental pact of the type ex- 
plained by Locke. Hence Bhisma is not only the first discoverer 
of the Social Contract Theory, but his genius developed a doctrine 
which has the advantage of unifying the three aspects of the theory 
separately emphasized by Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke. 

To sum up then. It must have been evident now that the Hindus 
have given all pos'^ible solutions to the problems of statal evolution, 
centuries before the ancient Greek philosophers or the modern thinkers 
like Hooker, Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, Rousseau, or Herbert Spencer 
speculated upon those questions. They followed both the deductive 
and historical methods in their discussions on the origin of law and 
political societies. 

It is true that these ideas are blended with allegory, mythology, 
and ethics and are not represented in a S3’stematic manner. Many a 
time they lie buried under debris of Pauranic mytholog}^ The want 
of a system and a treati*':e has led to the belief in their non-existence. 
Yet it will be now admitted that their abstruse discussions reflect 
an extraordinary credit upon the Hindu thinkers who differentiated 
the statal from the pre-statal condition and brilliantly anticipated 
all possible answers to the questions of the origin and justification 
of government, and of the subsequent stages of social evolution. 


Balakrishna 



The Kalinga Edict 

II 

Let us now take up the next sentence ; — 

Etasa ca savasa ruHle anlsulopB a^ulanu ca nitiymn. 

Here taking Usulopc and tulaiil in the sense of ‘want of per- 
severance” and ‘‘hastiness/’ anlsulo^e and atula?Ci have been 
taken in the sense of ‘perseverance* and ‘avoidance of hastiness’, 
i-iultzscli reads ‘absence of anger^ in anTisulope. But mTUe has been 
taken hy all scholars as a substantive in the sense of ‘root*. Here some 
difficulty arose in understanding the construction of the sentence by 
taking luWe as a substantive, for then the sentence ends with and 
nitiyain {niti iyam of Jau.) becomes an independent proposition. Senart 
concluded that “this nitiyam, is repetition made by the stone-cutter” ijjid, 
Ant.^ 1890, p. 91, n. 14). To avoid this difficulty, Hultzsch has concluded 
the sentence in ca^ carrying nitiyam (as nityo^m) to the next sentence. 
Prinsep preferred beginning with 7titi and ending with siyZi. Kern 
takes nitiyam with this sentence, but has changed its form to nityZim 
with a locative significance in the sense of ‘in polity and conduct”. 
Biihler has done the same thing, explaining the word as “in the applica- 
tion of the maxims of government*’. Senart has followed them with 
the meaning “in moral training.” Bhandarkar, in his ‘Inscriptions of 
Asoka*, has ended the sentence with nUz'yani, but in his ‘Asoka* he has 
taken the word, like Hultzsch, with the next sentence. 

We have taken asulope to mean ‘precipitate-giving-up/ so anUsulope 
means ‘non-precipitate-giving-up/ i,e. giving up which is not the outcome 
of sudden exertions, and hence of a temporary character, but of a 
permanent nature. We have seen that in a previous sentence the word 
usulopena\\2S been used with zsaya, so by Btnasulope the author of the 
edict here refers to the permanent cessation of envy. But it refers to 
laziness {fllasiyena and kilamathenoL) also. We have seen that the 
destruction of idleness and sloth was also the object of the author of 
the edict, so by the word anUsulope here it is meant that temporary 
destruction is not sufficient, but permanent cessation of these bad 
tendencies leads to success. So, by the single word anasulope the king 
refers to envy, sloth and idleness. By atulana he refers to nitkul- 
iyena, Tulamya was used with that word, so by atulana here the 
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king means complete abstention from cruelty, i.e. an act wiiich is 
not qualified by any co::siceration or ccruparison cf any kind, abc-ut 
which we have spoken with illustrations before. 

Then about in'^de. It may be taken as a sub5ta!'.t:ve in the ^ er.se 
of ''rooth so that m^-lc anas^ilope ‘complete cestructi-,-n in rcotd 

In this case niii i. c. (maxims of moral conduct} is the subject in 
the sentence, and savasa is in genitive case, connected not with 
miilc, as has been taken by the scholars, but with a7iai>tilopc and aiulajil 
in apposition with 7iiti. So, the passage can be rendered as fc llov. s : 
The maxim of conduct is the complete destruction in root (of envy and 
sloth) and non-comparativeness (i. e. complete abstention from cruelty) 
regarding all these (natural dispositions, such as env)-, crueltj^ancl 
idlene.ss}, 

Hultzsch like other scholars has conceived the idea of seven disposi- 
tions, — envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, laziness and 
fatigue. Then after saying that these dispositions may not arise in 
the officers, he says that the root of all this is the absc?ice of anger and 
the avoida7tce of hurry. The significance of “'of all this*' is not quite 
clear in this translation. 

If it be argued that the means of getting rid of these dispositions are 
absence of anger and avoidance of hurry, even then we cannot see how 
the absence of anger and the avoidance of hurry can make one free 
from all the dispositions narrated above. Absence of anger can no 
doubt make a man free from anger, and from envy, and cruelty, to some 
extent, if that particular case only is considered in which anger leads 
to the destruction of life. But what about sacrificial cruelty ? Surely 
that is not the work of anger, or of hastiness. Again . how can absence 
of anger and avoidance of hurry kill laziness and want of practice ? 
On the contrary, we find that an angry man may rather get to work 
and give up laziness; and hastiness is an antedote to laziness and 
want of practice. So, the rendering is faulty in this case. INIoreover, 
we cannot find a single word used in this way to signify an abstract 
idea of this ifature anywhere in the edicts. Compare sayamavr^, hhava- 
sudhhn, dane, katamnatay dadhabhatita of the R. E. VII ; daya dam, 
sace, sjcaye of the P. E. 11; kodhe, matte, isya, etc. of the P. E. III. 
We also object to the taking of ?$itiya7n as nityam when we have 
niti iyam at Jaugada, and nitiyam is distinctly clear at Dfaauli. 

Let us now take up the qext sentence. Hultzsch has adopted the 
following readings 

Dh, E kilar)[ite siya na te ugacha satp^ckalitaviye tu veditaviye etaviy^ w&. 
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]2Xu E yau\ kilainte siya samchahtu uEuya samchalitavye in vaiita- 

viya pi etaviyc pi. 

We fincl that the trace of this negative particle na has been admitted 
by Senart, Cunningham, Kern, Biihler and other scholars, but not by 
Prinsep and Bhandarkar. Other important variations are vajitaviye in 
the place of vaHtaviye of the above noted texts, adopted by Senart, 
Biihler and Bhandarkar ; and nihaye of Biihler in the Jaugada 
version. 

Of the two texts of Dhaiili and Jaugada we find that of Jaugada 
is more distinct here as elsewhere. From all the versions available 
to us we are in favour of taking up the following mixed readings : — 

E yam kilamte siya {na) ie samchalitu uthayBi samchalitaviye iu vajita- 
viye pi cUrJiye pi. 

Yam is no doubt somewhat distinct at Jaugada, and we find that 
it has been noted in the transcripts of Hultzsch, Cunningham and 
Bhandarkar. So we may say that this word was in the original 
manuscript. Jaugada has samchalitu uthaye^ while at Dhauli we have 
simply ugackay the first being complementary to the second, as has 
been observed by Senart (/«^. 1890, p. 91, n. 15). Then there 

is difference of opinion about the negative particle. But whatever may 
be the variations, we find that the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada 
speak about practically the same thing. 

Now, most probably this yam is an independent word iyamy (like 
E iyain of Dh. V. 36), the first letter i being dropped like that of 
many words so often used in the edicts. We think that here iyam 
has been used with the force of an adverb, in the sense of ‘‘thus 
or in this manner”, qualifying kilamte in the sentence under 
review. So, E yam kilamte siyd means ‘who is thus oppressed' 
(i. e. by the dispositions envy, cruelty and sloth). But even by 
giving up this contention, we lose nothing if we read E kilamte 
siya (as in Dhauli) in the sense of whoever is oppressed. But the 
most important word is kilamte. It has been taken in the sense of 
‘fatigued' (in the administration of justice), but when we have seen 
that nitiyam should go with the previous sentene, we cannot bring in 
the sense of ‘administration' here. When we have the topic of dis- 
positions running through the previous sentences, it is quite natural to 
connect kilamte with those dispositions, and hence the sense should be 
‘oppressed’, not in the administration of justice, but with dispositions 
like envy, cruelty and sloth. Then, what should a man do who is thus 
oppressed ? He should move to rise, walk and advance, i. e. he should 
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gradually try to gain moral strength. This !s the middle path pointed 
out by the king. He has said that overzealousnes in religious nia.tters 
is bad. and he has also pointed out that success is impcssible whh er.vy, 
cruelty and sloth, and that complete destruction of these ev:'. te-nlen.cies 
is the maxim of moral conduct. Now he points out the middle path 
of gradual exertions for those who are oppressed with evil tendencies. 
The word MamU is explanatory of palikilesam in the eighth line. The 
middle path lies between akasvta baiYidkanantikaui and this pahf^ilesain. 
This is the textual, and therefore the most reliable, evidence to prove 
that bamdhana^n and palikilesam have nothing to do with common 
imprisonment or administration. 

The translations which we offer of this sentence are these:—* 

( Without the 7 iegative particle) 

(1) He, who is thus (with envy, cruelty and sloth: oppressed, will 
move to rise, for one needs must move, walk and advance. 

( With the Jiegativc particle) 

(2) He, who is thus (with envy, etc.) oppressed, will not move to rise 
(in the sense of he has not the power to move, so long as he is oppressed 
with envy, etc.) though one needs must move, etc. 

In this case it is once pointed out that so long as a man is 
oppressed ivith envy, etc., it is useless for him to try to move, for he 
has not the power to do so, though one .should move, walk and advance ; 
but in the sentence without the negative particle it is simply pointed out 
that the man oppressed with envy, etc. should even try to move, the bad 
paralysing effect of envy, etc. not being particularly pointed out there. 
This makes no appreciable difference in the sense of the two readings. 
The last three words signifying movements bring in mind the figure of 
a man lying unconscious, say, from the effect of a shock. He then 
gradually regains consciousness. We mark the first impulse of life 
in the movements of his limbs (indicated by samcalanam). Then, he 
attempts to walk, but from wearinesss is not steady, and in bewilder- 
ment cannot ascertain the right direction, so he walks hither and 
thither (indicated by vajitaviye)^ but when he regains strength , and 
consciousness he walks right towards the goal (indicated by eiaviyd). 
So here we mark the first dawn of consciousness, an attempt to advance, 
and finally a movement towards the goal. The various stages of 
progress in moral exercise are here set forth in these terms, and the 
use of these three words are thus justified. 

In his moral code the king has spoken about mastery over the 
senses and purity of mind, getting rid of vice ; about compatssion and 
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truthful ness, and about brutality, cruelly, anger, pride, and jealousy 
leading to impiety. This is exactly what he speaks about in the Kalinga 
Edict. But above all he places implicit faith on exertions. The purpose 
of his ]\Iinor Rock Edict I, was, as he says, to encourage the great and 
the small to exert themselves. Then, in the Rock Edict X he says 
that it is difficult to attain freedom from vice, whether by people of 
low or of high degree, save by the utmost exertions giving up all other 
aims. Is it not exactly what he speaks here in the sentence under 
review ? \Vc are novr in a position to understand liis dhamma 
more clear!}’. It aims at the moral and spiritual perfection of a 
person by gradual exertions, i. e., by following what he here calls 
the middle path. 

Xow, we pass over to the next sentence : — 

Dh, Hevammeva e dakheya tuphaka^ tena vataviye, aiimam ne dekhafa, 
Jievam ca hevam ca devZinam piyasa anusathi, 

Jau. Niiiyam e ve dekheya, amna m nijhapefaviye, hevam hevam ca 
devmam piyasa anusathi. 

We find that there is perfect agreement between the two texts. The 
significance of the third word ve of the Jaugada text has been hitherto 
misunderstood. It is the alternative form of tupkakuy just as ne is 
the alternative form of aphaka, Ne has been used in the sense of '‘our'' 
in K. V. 1 6, and at Jau. Sep. II, lo, where we find that it is a 
substitute of aphaka of DhauH. It has also been used in the sense of 
“us" at Dh. Sep. II. 5, and at Jau. Sep. II. 6. Thus, we find that 
the alternative forms of Sanskrit declensions of the pronoun of the 
first person have been fully used by the author of the edicts. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised to find the alternative forms of the 
pronoun of the second person in the edicts. Here in the present case 
when w’e find that ve has been used in the place of tuphaka of 
Dh., we cannot but take it in the genitive case, possessing the pronoun 
c (yah), so that e tuphaka, or e ve means “who of you", and refers 
to the officers of the king. Hultzsch has taken tupklika with the next 
clause tenavataviye making it an accusative, but the use of z’^ before 
dekkeya at Jaugada conclusively proves that it has nothing to do with 
the next clause, and that the sense of a genitive case can only be ascrib- 
ed to it. Thus, W’e find that the first parts of the texts at Dh. and Jau. 
are in complete agreement. Here hevammeva of Dh. corresponds 
to nitzyam of Jau., and the next three w’ords are almost similar, with 
this difference that tuphaka has been used after dekkeya at Dh., 
while its alternative form ve has been used before it at Jaugada, The 
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next cLvdse, though it varies in wordings in the t^vo texts, has 
the same sense in both oi them. Tenx corresponding 

word at Jaiigada, but the eUect of its omissicn has been counteracted by 
the use of the vrord nijhapetaviye. By comparing the two texis we 
find that the sense of dckhata must have been acccmmcdated in nijha- 
pctaz'iye-, for amnarfb iic being common to the two texts, v.e are 
left with no other alternative but to accept tins view. So, “it should be 
said by him do not look to any other thing*’ is the another wav 
of saying “He should make (others) not to think of an}* other thing’*, 
nijhapaaviye being a verb of the tenth class with the long vowel 
of dhyZi shortened, as has been observed by Hiiltzsch in his Corpus, 
p. cix (with footnotes). So, the two texts can be lendered thus : — 

Dll. Whoever of you will point oat this uiisi to others;, it should be 
said by him — do not look to any other thing : such and such is 
the instruction of Devunaippiya (thereby cadi-ig upon the people in the 
name of the king to follow this precept witli one-mindedness;. 

Jail. He who of you will point out this others) should make 

(them) not to think of any other thing : such, and such is etc. (as before). 

This sentence with the previous one expresses tlie same sense 
as the last few sentences of the R.E. X. There the king says that it is 
difficult to obtain freedom from vice save by utmost exertions, 
giving up all other aims. Here also the necessity of gradual exertions 
to get rid of evil dispositions has been pointed out in the previous 
sentence, but in the sentence under review here the obligatory character 
of following the precept with one-minded ness is set forth. So, 
there is nothing new in this sentence. 

Huitzsch has divided the sentence into four parts : — (i) Hevam- 
mcva £ dakhcya, (2) tupJuka tena vataviye, (3) afiairiue dekhata, 
(4) hevam ca^ etc. We cannot understand how the second part can be 
translated as ‘he must tell you*’ ; for the word iiiphlka has been 
used in the edicts in the genitive case only, but not in the accusative, so 
it is doubtful that tuphaka is the object of the verb vataviye. 
Besides, the identification of ve of Jaugada as the alternative form of 
tuphaka, at once does away with the chance of the word being 
taken with tena vataviye. Then about the reading of the word anamne. 
We find that both Senart and Bhandarkar have read as amnayn 
ne. Though Kern like Cunningham has read the first word as 
aganain, yet both of them have clearly separated ne {no) from it at 
Dhauli, and in the translation they have kept the idea of nega- 
tion there {JR AS,, N S., XII, pp, 386, 389, and Corpus, p, 90}. 
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Woollier lias adopted the readings of amnam ne at Dhauli, and amna 7ze 
at Jaugada {Asoka, part I, p. 23), as has been done by Biihier {ZDMG., 
vol. 41, p. 4). In the translations of Prinsep and Burnouf we also 
find that they have treated m as a separate word in the sense of no. 
So, we find that these scholars do not support the transcription 
of Hultzsch. As we have already pointed out that nztiyam of Jau. 
is a counterpart of hevainnieva of DhauH, it is evident that this word 
should be read with the sentence following, but not with the previous 
one. 

Then passing over the next seven sentences we come down to the 
eighth, wherein Asoka speaks about the object of this edict, and 
here also we take up the last part of the sentence * 

Dh. — Nagala-janasa akasnia palibodhe va akasmU palikilese va ?io 
siya tL 

Here, the most important words are palibodhe and palikilese. 
Annotators have always been in difficulty to bring out the meaning of 
palibodhe. Childers in his Pali Dictionary says — ^Tt is probably the 
result of a confusion between parirodha zxiA pa^ihadha^ it may perhaps 
be a dialectic variety of paribadha. In Clough’s Sinhalese Dictionary, 
palibodha and palirodha are given with the same significations, and of 
the former, Clough says that it is compounded of pali revenge, and 
bodha substituted for rudha, to produce. In the Pali Text Society’s 
Dictiofiaryi it is observed — “The etymology offered by Andersen, Pali 
Reader^ S. V. palibuddha, viz., dissimilsLtion par iruddhati {yudh) is 

most plausible, other explanations like Trenck tier’s (notes 66 for pari- 
hadh, etc.) and Kern’s (Toev. S. V. Ogh. firbiotan, Ger, verbieten) 
are semantically not satisfactory” So, we find that scholars 
have always been in difficulty with this word, and no satisfactory 
explanation based on the etymology of the word has as yet been given. 
In literature the word has been used in the sense of “obstacle, hin- 
drance, impediment, fetters, etc”, but the derivations suggested by the 
scholars do not bring us directly to these senses. It must, therefore, 
be admitted that there is something wrong somewhere, for, the meaning 
that is ascribed to the word has not been shown to follow from its 
etymology. But here in the sentence under review we have textual 
evidence to solve this difficulty. 

This sentence seems to have apparent similarity with a previous 
one>--Iya7n eka-pulise pi athi ye bamdkanam va palikilesam va papundti 
(Dh. Sep., I. 8). Here the two words bamdhanain and palikilesam 
have been used side by side, just like palibodhe and palikilese used in 
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this sentence. The similarity is so very apt^arent that even Senart 
could not help remarking — ‘"‘the word paiihodhe means ‘"‘boiid’k 
"fetter''. It there were need of a further proof of this, we have an 
irrefutable one in the present passage, in which palibolha is substituted 
as a synonym of the banidnana used above’' '>,hid. Ant., 1890, p. 93, 
n. 24\ It is no doubt a very attractive identification, for, having 
palikilcsa common in these two sentences, we have the word hamdkanam 
before it in the former, while paiihodhe is in the same place in the latter, 
thus suggesting a substitution of synonyms. But we have seen that all 
attempts have hitherto been unsuccessful to trace the meaning of 
‘fetter' or ‘obstacle’ in the et3’mology of the word palibodha, so 
it is not reasonable to jump into a conclusion without further 
circumspection. 

We find that this palibodha has no connection with the word 
bamdhafixtn of the sentence quoted above. The word akasina is the 
connecting link. We fin.d that this word has been used with bamdha* 
namtika in a previous sentence, and that akasmJ banidhanamtika 
means the manifestation of sudden religious zeal in turning a hermit 
by forsaking all worldl)" ties, or in other words, the manifestation of 
paribodha paribod’ia C3,n be derived in the following 

manner : — pari (supreme) bodha (knowledge), here pari is an augmenting 
adjective, as used in words like paritosa (full satisfaction), pari-jafu%a 
(supreme sacrifice) , parisuddha (extremely clean), etc. 

The word bodha here admits of no other interpretations, and to 
connect it with ruddha, or bZidha is wide of the mark. So, in akasma 
paribodhe va akasma parikilese va no siya ti, the city judiciaries are 
instructed to see on one hand that people may not manifest sudden 
religious zeal by leaving home due to what is called here keen desire 
for supreme knowledge, and may not also fall a sudden prey to evil 
dispositions on the other, i. e. to insist upon their following the middle 
path between these two extremes by depending upon exertions for 
gradual progress. 

The words palikilese of this sentence, palikilesam of Dh. 8 noted 
shove, d.nd kilamU oi Dh. 12 have come from the same source and 
have been used here to mean the same thing i. e. the torture of dis- 
positions. About palihodha, if there is still an iota of doubt about the 
significance of this term, it can be dispelled by the following discus- 
sion. In the fifth Rock Edict at Girnar (also^at Shahbazgarhi accord- 
ing to Hultzsch) we have parigodha used instead of palibodha of the 
other versions. We have the satisfaction to see that ^‘Thomas has 
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traced the substantive parigoJha (desire) and the participle paliguddha 
i^^parigrUhix) Mesirous’ in Buddhist Sanskrit works (/.R./LS.ygg fCy\ 
Hultzsch has accepted this view, but has j translated the word in the 
sense of “freeing from desire for worldly life”. But we find that the 
idea of keen desire or excessive greed, as has been observed by other 
scholars, is expressed by this word. However, what is this desire 
for? The phrase is dhaimna-ytitZmam aparigodJnya. Now, for the 
dhammayuias to desire for further spiritual and moral perfection is a 
more reasonable interpretation than that of their hankering for worldly 
life. So, we find here that keen desire for moral or spiritual perfection 
or in other words palihodka, or overzealousness in religious matters, 

has been said before, is meant here, but not the reverse of it, i. e. a 
desire for worldly life. And hence nparigodka has been used as a 
synonym of apalibodha and both stand for non-manifestation of 
excessive religious zeal. 

But more about this in the next sentence of the R. E. V, 

Bmndhanabadhasa patividhanaye apalibodhaye mokhaye ca etc, 
Hultzsch, like other scholars, has rendered it as — *^They are occu- 
pied in supporting prisoners zvith money, in causing their fetters to 
be taken off and in setting them free, etc.” Here, of course, the 
three words patlvidhTinlye, apalibo ihTiye and mohhaye are in the dative 
case, but if they have here identical application, we should have 
reasonably expected another conjunction like ca used between the 
first two, for in the language of the inscriptions we find that 
the writers are very careful about the use of such conjunctions 
between words of the same class. The interpretation we offer is 
this : — 

For the purpose of making provision (not with money) for those 
who are bound in the bond of worldly attachment, these Mahamatas 
are engaged to dissuade them from manifesting overzealousness {apali- 
bodhaye) on one hand, and on the other, to effect their release (not 
from the prison of the king, but from th? bonds of vices and worldly 
attachments) by gradual exertions, as has been pointed out in the 
Kalinga Edict I. 

Here also we have the idea of following the middle path perfectly 
clear. The two words apalibodhaye ^and mokhaye are correlated and 
hence we have only one ca used after the latter, but both of them 
stand on the basis of patividhanaye, signifying that this patividhana 
is to be effected by apalibodhaye on one hand and mokhaye on 
the other, and hence no ca has been used after patividhanaye. This 
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is textual evidence for another verification of the real significance 
of paiibodha. 

The next clause is lyani anitb.imdh im pajlvaiz z’l, which means 
that the Dna-nmamahamatas should point out the middle path to the 
people for the reason {^xnubamdhd) of their having children, etc. That 
this is a parallel passage of AkasmJ teua hayadhauaratika amne 
bahufane {vage bahuke — ]mi.) daviye dukhiyaii of the Kali figa Edict is 
too clear to require an explanation. The sufferings of the relatives have 
there been advanced as a cause for dissuading people from showing 
overzealousness in religious matters; here also the same thing is said, 
though under different wordings. So, we find that this bamdhana is 
not imprisonment in the prison of the king, but w'orldly attachment, 
from the bond of which the officers are instructed to release persons by 
pointing out the middle path, in the same manner as is done m the 
Kalinga Edict I. 

We have now seen that Asoka has used palibodh.i twice in the R. E. 
V, and once in the Kalinga Edict I with explanations, to mean keen 
desire and excessive religious zeal. The etymology of the word she uid, 
therefore, not be sought in ruddha or bldha^ but in bodha^ whicli signi- 
fies knowledge. But in literature the word has been used to mean 
fetters, hindrance, etc. There is nothing to be wondered at this 
application. We have seen that in the edicts Asoka has spoken 
against paribodha for bringing unnecessary sufferings upon the relatives. 
It is not therefore difficult to guess that due to these preachings 
paribodha came to be regarded as a thing not desirable for all. and 
the word thus must have fallen from its original significance from that 
time. Asoka has also clearly stated that mere paribodha cannot bring 
success, unless the evil dispositions are completely subdued, paribodha 
without moral perfection is rather a hindrar.ee to success. Having 
thus lost its original significance, the word, it is not difficult to guess, 
must have been used in the sense of hindrance in the Pali literature in 
later times. In the edicts there is at least another word which has 
suffered in significance in this manner. We mean the word Devixnam- 
priya. In the edicts it is an honorific epithet of the king meaning 
somewhat like ‘"‘beloved of gods'" or “his sacred majesty”, but in later 
literature the word is used to signify fooP", or “a sacrificial animal.” 
Hence there is nothing unusual in paribodha suffering change of 
meaning. We have always marked a^tendency to interpret the words 
of the edicts in the Buddhistic sense. But here is the word paribodha, 
which has not been used in that manner by the authors of the edicts 
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Even the most acute observer of Buddhism in everything of tlie edict 
rvill be forced to admit the non-Buddhistic significance of paribodha, 
if he cares to consider the texts, where the word has been used, along 
with the general significance of the edict and think of the substitution 
of the Kaliiiga Edict I for the R.E. X, about which we shall discuss 
later on. 

When the administrators of the town are here instructed to carry 
out the instructions contained in this edict, it may be argued that 
something referring to the administration must be in this edict. 
We also find that in a previous sentence their occupation with many 
thousands of men is mentioned, so it is not improper to take bamdhana 
and palikilesa in the sense of imprisonment and torture. But the text 
of the edict stands in the way of accepting this view. Besides, we 
find in the edicts that the officers of the king were engaged to propagate 
the Dhamma along with their other business, and some of the edicts in 
which these officers are mentioned are absolutely religious, without 
having anything to do with the administration. In the Pillar Edict I the 
pulisa and the amtamahafmtas are mentioned, yet that edict is a purely 
religious one ; in the Minor Rock Edict I, which is also a sermon on 
exertions, the Prince and the Mahamatas of Suvarnagiri, and those 
of Isila are mentioned. In the Rock Edict III, the YutaSi Rajukas and 
the PrUdesikas are instructed to go on tour to propagate the faith. In 
the Rock Edict XII, dhaminamakamataSi ithijhakha-inahamataSi vaca- 
bhTimikas and other nikayas are instructed to observe toleration among 
all sects. So, we find that the officers of the king performed dual 
functions, those of administration of the empire and of propagation of 
Dhamma. nagala-viyohalikas upon to perform 

a work, that need not necessarily be of administrative character, but 
may be of purely religious nature, as we have seen, other officers were 
also engaged in the same way. Thus the mere mention of the officers 
of the king in the Kalinga Edict does not authorise us to interpret the 
edict in the light of the principle of administration and imprisonment. 

We, then, come up to the last sentence that we shall take up, viz., 
that in which Asoka speaks about the qualities of the Tttahdw&tas whom 
he proposes to send for the propagation of this niti. The sentence is, — 
Rakhakhase acamde sakhinalambhe hosati^ — Dh. 

In dealing with this Senart has observed— '‘One difficulty, however, 
remains. What is the real drift of that enumeration of qualities 
belonging to the makdmdira, upon which stress has been laid by the 
king?” {JLnd„ Ant. 1890, p, 93, n. 25). 
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We suggest that these three adjectives have been used to signify 
the negation of three evil dispositons about which Asoka speaks in 
the sentence isara asulope7ia^ etc. We have seen that in that sentence 
Asoka speaks about three dispositions, i.e. those of envy, cruelty 
and idleness^ but not of seven as has hitherto been understood. It 
is reasonable to suppose that in this sentence the king, in enumerating 
the qualities of the viahamatas, has purposely used these three words 
in negation of those dispositions. Let us now see how this supposi- 
tion of ours is supported by the text of the edict. Kern has taken 
akhakhase as equivalent to the Sanskrit akaykasali. Senart has ac- 
cepted this interpretation and has been followed by Hultzsch who has 
quoted a verse of the Dhainmapada in support of this view {Corpus, 
p. 97, n. 8.), but the translation he has offered, i.e. harsh, does not 
seem to be very happy with reference to the context. Kern has re- 
marked — the kha in khakhase is due to the influence of the r in 
karkasa {JRAS., N. S., XII, p. 392, n. 1.). In the Amarakosa dictionary 
(3/75)* have — kakkhafain ka{Ji27imn krVram kaf/ 107 'am fiisthurarii 

drdham. In the annotation of this verse it is written — khakaradir iti 
ka^oil 7 'akuU, karkamm iti djksinrityapUfkoh, So we find thdit 7iii^tku ram 
(cf. 7iitjiulive7ia of the edict) is a synonym of kakkhafam — khakkhatam 
(of Northern IndiB.) — khakkasam, owing to a confusion with the last 
syllable of the corresponding southern form which is, however, 
the most current expression. So, akhakhase of the edict means 
aT^iMi^rah and hence one who is free from cruelty. 

Then about acamcle (acande): The word canda comes from the 
root cadi with ac in the sense of rage. In fact c arid ah is always as- 
sociated with the idea of rage and anger. In the Raghuvamha (2/49) we 
have canda used in the sense of anger. So, acamde here signifies a 
person who is free from rage. Now, in the Memu Sanihita (7/48) it is 
stated that is one of the eight bad dispositions that arise from 

anger, so a man who is free from rage can never be subject to '^rsZi. 
Thus, acamde should be translated here as a man who is free from the 
cause of w 7 i. We prefer this interpretation as it maintains a 
connection with the sentence isaya asulope 7 ta, etc., otherwise ‘‘free 
from anger” may do, and in that case the term has a wider application 
comprising many other things besides ^r^a, From the cast of the 
edict in the Indian Museum, and from the impression supplied by 
Hultzsch in his Corpus, the next word of the sentence seems to be 
sekhinalambhe, as observed by Senart {Ind. Ant., 1890, p. 93, n. 25), 
but not sakhinalambhe as adopted by Hultzsch. Now, sekhinalambhe 
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represents the Sanskrit word saksinarambhah, composed of sa-^- 
akftna + arajubhal. It is well-known that in Sanskrit arambhali 
means exertion, so akslnak uramb/iali means non-diminution of exertion, 
and sakmiammbhah means in Bahuviihi compound the person who is 
associated with non-diminution of exertion. In this sense we may 
take the word as referring to a person who is free from idleness and 
sloth, which primarily brings about the lelaxation of energy. We think 
that the initial sa of the word has been written as se^ the horizontal 
stroke of sa being reversed by mistake. Alambhah here does not mean 
‘destruction of life.’ 

So, the clause means — He who is free from cruelty, free from the 
cause of envy etc., and free from idleness ; thus signifying the negation 
of the three dispositions envy, cruelty and idleness. 

At Jaugada we have also acamdam, which is thus common to the 
two texts. Then Blihler, Senart, Bhandarkar, A. C. Woolner, and Kern 
read the next word as aphalahata, but Hultzsch takes it as apJial {usa)m, 
and the next word he reads as With aphal [usa) m followed by ia, 
the word may stand for aphal [aha) ia. As a Bahuvrihi compound it 
means a person whose action does not become fruitless. For the sake 
of agreement with the corresponding version of the Dhauli text, we 
maintain that the word in this form means a person who does not 
spoil the fruit of his action by idleness, for idleness stands in the 
way of success, and perseverance wins it. It will then be a synonym 
of sekhimlambJu of the Dhauli text, and it should be observed that 
both the words have identical figurative applications here. The only 
void that now remains to be traced is vacafiele, as read by’' Biihler. 
As the impression at this place is very indistinct, we find it impossible 
to verify the reading, but taking vacanele as the correct word, it ap- 
pears that the word has some connection with vrascana meaning cutting, 
from the root vra',c in the sense of cutting asunder. Then the second 
member of the compound should be a word meaning cruelty, so 
in vacanele we expect to find a word signifying a person u ho has 
cut off the tendency of cruelty. We can reasonably go no further. 
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TRASLATIOX 


Our explanatory rendering. 

A 

1 ‘'See to this, then, the maxim 
of conduct is well laid down” 
(Bhandarkar). 

(What follows is the explanation 
of siroihita 

2 There is such an individual (ad- 
opted from the rendering of 
Senart) who is bound in world- 
ly ties, and who is tortured (by 
passions and habits). 

3 When this bond of wordly at- ; 
tachment (cf. bondage and 
misery of sin — -Prinsep) is cut 
asunder by him all on a sudden 
(as indicated b}- his leaving 
home due to sudden religious 
zeal), his many relatives become 
“deeply grieved’^ (Smith). 

4 “Consequently you should de- \ 
sire — what ? — to follow the mid- 
dle path” (Bhandarkar), i.e. (the 
path that is intermediate bet- 
ween turning a sudden recluse 
on one haiid, and suffering from 
the tortures of bad passions 
and habits on the other ; (from 
the bondage and misery of 
sin — Prinsep;. 

5 (The secret of success does not 5 
lie in turning a sudden recluse, 
but in the freedom from bad 
passions and habits. So, one 
should remember that) success 

is impossible with the following 
dispositions — with temporary 
(non-permanent) giving up of 


From Hultzsch’s Corpus, 

B. 

I Now, you must pay attention 
to this, although you are well 
provided for. 

I It happens in the administra- 
tion (of justice) that a single 
person suffers either imprison- 
ment or harsh treatment. 

[ In this case (an order) cancell- 
ing the imprisonment (is obtain- 
ed) by him accidentally, wdiile 
(many) other people continue to 
suffer. 


In this case you must strive to 
deal (wdth all of them) imparti- 
ally. 


But one fails to act (thus) on 
account of the following dis- 
positions : envy, anger, cruelty, 
hurry, want of practice, lazi- 
ness and fatigue. 
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envy, with cruelty of compari- 
son, (and) with non-retreating 
or unchecked idleness and 
sloth. 

6 Hence you should desire what? 
that these dispositions may not 
be yours (Bhandarkar). 

7 The maxim of conduct lies in 
non-temporary (permanent) 
giving up in root (i.e. complete 
eradication, used with reference 
to cruelty) of all these (disposi- 
tions, such as envy, cruelty 
and sloth). 

8 (But people there are, who are 
subject to such tortures. For 
them this is the advice). He 
who is thus (with envy, cruelty 
and sloth) oppressed, will move 
to rise, for (with the negative 
particle, in the sense of he has 
not the power to move, so long 
as he is thus oppressed, though) 
one needs must move, walk and 
advance (i.e. by gradual exer- 
tion? in moral training). 

9 (But this exertion must be 
undertaken with a fixed aim). 
Whoever of you will point out 
this (niti to others), it should be 
said by him — do not look to 
any other thing, such and such 
is the instruction of Devanam- 
piya (thereby calling upon the 
people in the name of the king 
to follow this precept, and 
exert themselves with one- 
minded ness). 

10 For this purpose has this lipi 
been engraved here that the 


(You) must strive for this, that 
these dispositions may not 
arise in you. 

And the root of all this is the 
absence of anger and the avoi- 
dance of hurry. 


He, who is fatigued in the ad- 
minirtration (of justice), will 
not rise ; but one ought to 
move, to walk, and to advance. 


He who will pay attention to 
this^ must tell you— see that 
(you) discharge the debt (which 
you owe to the (king) : such 
is the instruction of Devanaip- 
piya. 


lO For the following purpose has 
this rescript been written here, 
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nagalaviyolhditkas may strive 
at all times that the people may 
not manifest sudden religious 
zeal (by leaving home), and 
may not at tl'.e same time 
suffer the sudden tortures (of 
bad tendencies). 

1 1 And for this purpose I shall 
send out every five years (a 
Mahamatra) who is free from 
cruelty, free from the cause 01 
anger, and free from idleness, 
etc. 


(viz.) in order tliat the judicial 
ofticers of the cit}’ may strive 
at all times (for tbis\ (that) 
neither undeserved fettering 
nor undeserved harsh treatment 
are happening to (men). 

II And for the following purpose 
I shall send out every five years 
(a IMahiimatra) who will be 
neither harsh nor fierce (but) of 
gentle actions. 


POSTSCRIPT 

We find that this Separate Edict I is simply a sermon on gradual 
moral improvement effected by giving up vices like envy, cruelty 
and idleness with one-minded attention. In this respect, it breathes 
forth the same sentiments expressed in the Rock Edict X. We here 
quote from V. A. Smith’s Asoka (third edition) wherein we find perhaps 
the best rendering of the text, “Whatsoever exertions His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King makes_, all are for the sake of the life 
hereafter, so that every one may be freed from peril, and that peril 
is vice. Difficult, verily, it is to attain such freedom, whether by 
people of low or of high degree, save by utmost exertion, giving up 
all other aims.” The Separate Edict I is rather more elaborate on 
these points. The Rock Edict X simply makes a general statement 
in sakale apaparisrava asa. Esa in parisrava fa apumiiamj but the 
Separate Edict I explains this with illustrations. Beginning with Imehi 
cu jZitelii no sampaiipajati^ i.e., with certain natural dispositions success 
is impossible (cf. d 2 ikaram tu kho etam^ i.e. it is difficult to attain this 
freedom from vice, of the R. E. X). Mark that the two expressions 
aim at almost the same thing, the edict speaks about the complete 
destruction of vices like envy, cruelty and idleness, and then it says 
E kilamte siyZi etc. whereby the necessity of exertions is established 
as indicated by parakrama of the R.E.X. The idea of one-minded 
attention indicated bj^ savam paricajitpZi of the R.E.X is expressed 
in the Separate Edict I by Hevammeva e dakhiye tuphaka tena vataviye 
aainaiYb ne dekhata. The Rock Edict X refers to the other world only 
once, but we have repeated references to svagam in the Separate Edict 
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I with clear indication of the line that one should follow for this 
purpose. SOj the Separate Edict I is practically an elaborate com- 
mentary of the R.E.X. 

Now, about the Separate Edict If. This edict is nothing but 
a sermon on dhamma z'ijaya. Herein Asoka instructs his officers 
as to how they should conquer or gain the confidence of avijttanam 
aintliiam. The Eock Edict XIII also speaks about this dhamma 
vijaya. There the chief aim of Asoka is to point out the superiority 
oi this kind of conquest over the conquest made by force of arms. In 
order tj illustrate this with examples he has alluded to his military 
conquest of Kalihga taking particular care to point out the evil effects 
of such conque-'ts, and advising his sons and grandsons not to think 
of new conquests effected by force. But in the Separate Edict II, he 
has pointed out the means of dhamma vijava. We, therefore, find that 
these two edicts really deal with the same subject, the Separate Edict 

II clearly explaining the means of dhamma vijaya which was simply 
mentioned in the R.E.XIII, but not sufficiently explained there. 
The object of alluding to the conquest of Kalinga so elaborately in 
the R.E.XIII can thus be clearly understood when that Edict is read 
with the Separate Edict II. This is also the reason why the latter 
was engraved at Kalinga in the place of the R.E.XIII. 

Now, about the numbering of these two separate edicts. We think 
Frinsep is perfectly justified in his numeration. Separate Edict I 
being a substitute of the Rock Edict X should reasonably be numbered 
I, but the other being the substitute of the Rock Edict XIII should 
be numbered II. This we can say from the internal evidence of 
these two edicts, and numeration should properly be based on this 
principle. But the edicts have been engraved at Dhauli and Jaugacla 
without taking care to preserve this order. Perhaps greater importance 
was attached to the Separate Edict I, and hence the whole of the left 
column was reserved for this edict at Dhauli. At Jaugada we also find 
that this edict has been put into prominence by shifting it to the left. 
But this does not prove that the edicts should be numbered by observ- 
ing the manner of engraving in two particular places only (as sug- 
gested by Cunningham in his Corpus, p. 20, and supported by other 
scholars) without taking into considerartion the order of the whole 
series of edicts to which they belong, and which have been engraved 
at other places. 

We have another most important suggestion to make here. We 
find that towards the end of the R. E, IX, the texts of Girnar, Dhauli 
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and Jaiigada differ from those of Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi and ^Nlansehra. 
Now, what is the cause of this difference and similarity ? In order 
to find this out, vra have to look to the inscriptioi's at Dhauli and 
Jaiigada. We find that the Rock Edicts XI, XII, and Xill were not 
inscribed at those two places, but the two Separate Edicts were added 
to the series engraved there. These omissions and additions are un- 
doubtedly not accidental. When those responsible for the Dhauli 
and Jaugada inscriptions decided to leave out the Rock Edicts XI, 

XII, and XI 1 1 from the whole series, they counteracted this omission 
by the introduction of the tw^o Kalihga Edicts, and by changing the 
texts of the Rock Edict IX towards the end in such a way that the 
new text might satisfactorily account for the omission uncovered by 
the new Kaliiiga Edict-. No\v, we have seen that the Kalihga Edict I 
here stands for the R. E. X, and the Kalihga Edict II for the R. E. 

XIII, so, of the three edicts omitted, the Rock Edicts XI and XII 
remain to be represented, and thi,s was done by the new text of the 
R, E. IX. The Rock Edict XI is simply a sermon on almsgiving 
and liberality, and the Rock Edict XII, though it principally deals 
with toleration and concord, also speaks about gifts and reverence 
(vide the first sentence of the edict). The new text of the R. E. IX, 
is nothing but a sermon on liberality, and thus it deals with the same 
subject treated in the R. E. XI, and in the first part of the R. E. XII. 
Even there is substantial agreement in the composition. Compare A' a 

tu etarisam asti dunam .yarisam dhammadanam (G. IX. 7), with 

AKisd eiarisam dunam yarisam dhammada?iam of the R. E. XI. f'G. XI 
I ), and Sadhu ddnain (G IX. 7) with Sadhu dZinam (G. XI. 2), and 
Idaitb kacam idam sZuilm iti (G. IX. 8), with Idam sZidhu idam 
katavyam (G.Xl. 3). Even ‘'therefore .diould a friend, lover, relative 
or comrade exhort saying — this ought to be done, this is excellent,” 
of the new text of the Rock Edict IX (G. IX. 7-8) .^eems to 
be an echo of ‘'this ought to be said by father, son, brother, friend, 
or comrade, nay, even by a neighbour — this is excellent, this ought 
to be done^’ of the Rock Edict XI (G. XI. 3). The instructions 
about the proper treatment of slaves and servants, and of hearken- 
ing to father and mother, etc. of the Rock Edict XI, (G. XL 2-3) 
are mere repetition of similar sentiments expressed in the Rock 
Edicts III and IX. Besides, we have this matter already dealt with 
in the earlier part of the R. E. IX (G. IX. 4-5), and hence it was not 
considered necessary to repeat it in the latter part of the same Edict. 
It will thus be evident how the Rock Edict XI has been mostly in- 
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corpoi'ated in the ne\v text of the R. E. IX. Now, about the Rock 
Edict XII. It deals with toleration and concord, a subject which 
had already been touched upon by the Rock Edict VII. It says — 
“The king desires that in all places men of every denomination may 
abide, for they ail desire mastery over their senses and purity of mind.” 
This lays down the principle of toleration dealt with in the Rock Edict 
XII, and supports the principles of ‘‘the growth in the essence of the 

matter” discussed therein. The Rock Edict VII was, therefore, con- 
.sidered sufhcient for the pupose of the Rock Edict XII, so far at least 
as the Kalifjga country was concerned, and hence no addition of a 
new text was considered necessary for R. E. XII. 

About the Rock Edict XIII, it can be said that it contains a vivid 
description of the sufferings of the people of Kalihga during the war, 
and hence it could not be agreeable to the people of that country to 
be reminded of an unfortunate past event. It was, therefore, statesman- 
like not to engrave this edict at Kalihga. But its place was taken 
up by the Kalihga Edict II, which deals with dhammavijaya^ pointing 
out the means of securing the love and confidence of the people, as 
was absolutely nececsary for pacifying a newly conquered country. 
The selection was thus made with a purpose. 

We now find how the omission of the Rock Edicts XI, XII and 
XIII has been made up by the Kalihga Edicts and by the new text 
of the R. E, IX. Bat why this new text should be added to the R. E. 
IX, and not to the Rock Edict X is an important point which engages 
our attention. We find that the Rock Edict X has not been omitted 
at Kalihga, so there was no necessity of the Kalihga Edict I to be 
engraved there, for the latter is practically an elaborate copy of the 
former. Th's is to be observed that at the beginning of the series 
engraved at Dhauli and Jaugada i.e. at the begininng of the Rock Edict 
I engraved there, we have two additional words Khaphngalad pavatasi 
which are not found in the texts of G. K. S. and M. The real signi- 
ficance of the additton of these two words has not yet been clearly 
understood. This shows that the selection of the series engraved at 
Dhauli and Jaugada was specially made for those two places, but not 
for any other place. The necessity of such selection can also be 
understood when we find that some edicts were omitted, while others 
were added and texts changed. At the time of selection it was per- 
haps decided to omit the Rock Edict X also from the series engraved 
in those two places, and hence the new text was added towards 
the end of the R. E. IX. Had the omission of the R. E. X not 
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been decided upon the new text would have been added to the R. E. X 
and there would have been no necessity of the Kalihga Edict I. We 
thus find that the original intention was to omit the Rock Edicts X- 
XIII from the Kalinga series, but the Rock Edict X was retained by 
mistake. It is also possible that both the Rock Edict X and the Kalinga 
Edict I were engraved at Kalinga. because they were considered supple- 
mentary to one another, the latter being looked upon as a commentary 
of the former, the connection between these two edicts being perfectly 
clear to the authority. This is the strongest proof against the taking of 
bamdhanam and palikilesam of the Kalinga Edict I in the sense of 
imprisonment and torture by the officers, for, from the foregoing dis- 
cussions it is perfectly clear that they were not used by the authors 
of the edicts in those senses, and that the Kalinga Edict I is nothing 
but a sermon on moraliW, as it is an explanatory commentary of the 
R. E. X which has no connection whatsoever with administrative impri- 
sonment and tortures. But there is another most interesting point to be 
discussed in this connection. We know that the texts of Girnar, 
Dhauli and Jaugada form a distinct group with substantial agreement 
towards the later part of the R. E. IX, where new text was necessary 
at Dhauli and Jaugada to counteract the omission of the Rock Edicts 
XI and XII. But Girnar does not omit these two edicts, for, it has 
the Edicts I-XIV engraved there in perfect serial order, and hence 
it had no necessity of a summary statement like those of Dhauli and 
Jaugada at the end of the R. E. IX. What is thus justified in the 
case of Dhauli and Jaugada is redundant in the case of Girnar, yet we 
find the same added to the R. E. IX engraved there : Does it not 
signify that the authorities, responsible for the Girnar inscriptions, 
received a copy of the edicts after the plan and texts of the Kalinga 
Edict had been definitely settled, and that the new text of the R. 
E. IX was by mistake forwarded to Girnar, and that Girnar inscrip- 
tion is later in date than those of Dhauli and Jaugada ? This is an 
instance of “the blunder of the writer” alluded to in the R. E. XIV, 
just as the Kalinga Edict I and the Rock Edict X show how one 
text has been “sometimes condensed, sometimes expanded,” and how 
“everything is not brought together everywhere.” 

Manindra Mohan Bose 


T- H. O.. TUNE, IQ27 
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The Origin and Development of Numerals 

II 

IV. The use and development of the numerals among 

THE ARABS 

With the accession of the Abbasides, long before the Muhammadan 
influence spread through Arabia and Persia, passion for learning, 
especially astronomy and mathematics, grew up with the Arabs. The 
mathematical knowledge of the Arabs rested upon the Elements of 
Euclid, which_, immediately on being translated into Arabic, was 
enthusiastically studied by them, and on which they made considerable 
advances. In the 9th century A.D., they borrowed from the Indians 
their decimal system, numerals and arithmetic. At the instance 
of the Caliph Manun (about 280 A.H.) the mathematician Muhammad 
ibn Musa, commonly called Khowarizimi, wrote a short Algebraical 
treatise which gave the best known and most useful illustrations drawn 
from everyday problems of life. This treatise first introduced into 
Europe a knowledge of Algebra. The Latin translation of Khowari- 
zimi served as a manual to the European scholars of the i6th cen- 
tury supplying to them knowledge of Algebra earliest in point of 
time.^ 

From that time onward, there were numerous Arabic writers upon 
arithmetic, as that subject occupied one of the high places among 
the sciences, but most of them did not feel it necessary to refer to 
the origin of the symbols, the knowledge of which might well have 
been taken for granted. 

The earliest Arabic documents containing the numerals are two 
manuscripts of 874 and 888 A.D.^ They appear a century later in 
a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D. There is also an early trace of 
their use on a pillar recently discovered in a church apparently des- 
troyed as early as the tenth century, not far from the Jeremiah Monas- 

I Literary and Scientific Activities under the Caliphate by 
S. Khoda Buksh. 

3 Karpinski, Hindu Numerals in the Fihrist, vol. XI (3) 
pp. 12 iff, 
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tery in Egypt. A graffito in Arabic on this pillar has the date 349 
A.H., which corresponds to 961 A.D. ^ For the dating of Latin docu- 
ments the Arabic forms were used as eariy as tiie thirteenth century. 
In fact, it was from the eighth century that progress of learning began 
with the Arabs ; from the eighth century to the thirteenth century 
Muhammadism was to the western world what Rome and Athens 
and the Italo-Hellenic influence generally had been to the ancient 
civilisation. Mr. Libri, in his Histoire des Mathematiques, says, 
they did not possess the spirit of invention which distinguished 
the Hindus and the Greeks, they at least possessed the virility of a 
new and victorious people, with a desire to understand what others 
had accomplished, and a taste which led them with equal ardour to 
the study of algebra and of poetry, of philosophy and of language.”- 

IMr. Fleet says that the miethod of calculation by abacus spread 
from India to Arabia. It is to be noted that the debt the Arabs 
are said to owe to Hindu mathematicians for their arithmetical nota- 
tion is closely connected with the question of the existence of the 
abacus in ancient India. The gobar numerals of the Arabs are 
said to be derived more or less from the abacus. Mr. G. R. Kaye" 
has pointed out that while various writers have said that the abacus 
was in common use in India, they have not given any proof of their 
assertion. He accepts no doubt that a form of abacus is now in use 
in India but that fact, he says, does not enable us to affirm that the 
appliance dates from any early times in India. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence and Mr. Fleet* draws our attention to a passage 
which perhaps yields such evidence. The passage is found in the 
Divyavadana which is regarded as dating generally from before A.D. 
100, though parts of it may be placed two centuries or more later. 
It is ill chapter 19, entitled Jyotiskavadana (ed. Cowell and Neil, 
p, 262ff) ; the story begins thus: — 

“There lived in Rajagrha a rich householder named Subhadra, 
who greatly favoured the Nirgranthas (the Jains). On a certain occa- 
sion Buddha, wandering through Rajagrha for alms, came to Subhadra's 


1 Archaeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
1908-1909, London, 1910, p. 18. 

2 Libri, Histoire des Mathematiques, vol. I, p, 174. 

3 J. A. S. B., 1908, pp. 293-297. 

4 J. R. A. S., 1911, pp. S 19-21. 
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house> and in the course of conversation told Subhadra that his wife 
was about to bear a son who would devote himself to the Buddhist 
faith and attain the condition of an Arhat. The interview was wit- 
nessed by a person named Bhurika who was the owner of a charitable 
hall, and was entitled to expect that Buddha should have applied 
to liim for alms rather than to Subhadra. When Buddha, having 
his alms-bowl filled by Subhadra, had gone away, Bhurika went 
to Subhadra, and asked what had occurred. Subhadra explained. 
Then we are told (p. 263, line 8) : — ^ ^fi^r 

.;He, Blrurika, who was skilled in ganiira, took a 
s^vctavanu. and began to count or calculate.). 

The iipsliot was that Bhurika confirmed the prediction. It is 
clear that Bhurika was an adept in making and testing predictions 
by means of calculations. The editors, regarding him as an astrologer, 
have explained “ganitra” in their index of words as meaning ‘'an astro- 
loger’s instrument, an abacus,” and ^‘.svetavarna’^ as meaning also 
“an astrologer’s instrument.” The appropriate meaning of §vetavarna, 
lit. “having a white colour” is ^‘chalk,” as assigned to it in Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary. Now what is the meaning of ganitra ? 
Ganitra is formed with the suffix itra. The rule 3. 2. 184 of Panini 
teaches us the use of this suffix in the sense of instrument to form 
such words as khanitra, ‘an instrument for digging,' aritra, ‘a rudder,’ 
lavitra, ‘'a sickle,’ and dhavitra fan.’ This gives an appropriate 
meaning to ganitra which explains the above passage thus: — 

“He, Bhurika, being skilled in the use of the appliance for 
counting (of abacus) took a piece of chalk and began to count or 
calculate.” 

This distinctly suggests the use of some form of the abacus in 
the shape of a board — the well-known phalaka ^ — coloured black and 
ruled ready for use so that calculaions could be made on it with a 
piece of chalk. This gives, according to Mr. Fleet, a documentary 
evidence of the use of abacus in ancient India. This was surely the 
father of the system of gobar or dust numerals. The significance of the 
term gobar is doubtless that the numerals were written on the dust 
abacus. It has been stated by Al-Biruni that the Hindus often perform- 
ed numerical computations in the sand. The term is found as early as 
circa 950, in the verses of an anonymous writer of Kairwan, in which 


See Biihler, Indian Paleography, pp. 5, sec. 37, c. 
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the author speaks of one of his works on gobar calculation. From 
the tenth century the Arabs used these gobar numerals and they knew 
the numerals as Indian forms. It is, therefore, certain that the Arabs 
used the gobar forms before the later numerals reached them in 773 
A.D. The gobar numerals varied more or less, but substamialiy they 
were of the following forms dead from right to left};’ — 

I 9 Y 7 6 9 ^ / 

^ Q S 'J 6 ^ I 

S09 7vgt/;r|^i 

4 907 ^ 7 ^^^ / 

5 7 v ,3 [) j 

638^6fjgZ7 

The first definite trace that we have of the introduction of the 
system of numerals into Arabia dates from 773 A-D. At that time 
the second Abbasside Khalif AI-Mansur was ruling and an Indian astro- 
nomer visited his court bringing wdth him tables of the planets accord- 
ing to the mean motions, with observations relative to both Solar 
and Lunar Eclipses and the ascension of the signs^ these were trans- 
lated into Arabic at the Khalif *s command by IMuhammad Bin Ibrahim 
Al-Fazari.- Al-Khowarazmi and Habash (Ahmed ibn Abdallah, died 
c. 870) based their well-known tables upon the work of Al-Fazari. It 
may be asserted as highly probable that the numerals came at the same 
time as the tables. They were certainly known a few decades later, 
and before 825 A.D., about which time the original of the Algoritmi 
de numero Indorum was written, as that work makes no pretence 
of being the first work to treat of the numerals. The three writers 

1 Silvestre de Sacy gives the ordinary modern Arabic forms, 
calling them Indian, 

2 Colebrooke, Essays, vo]., II, p, 504, 
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mentioned above cover the period from the end of the eighth to the 
end of the ninth century and the historians AI-Masiidi and Al-Biruni 
followed quite closely. One document cited by Woepcke is of special 
interest since it shows at an early periodj 970 A.D., the use of the 
ordinary Arabic forms alongside the gobar. The title of the work 
is hiteresting a?i i Beautif^d Problems on Numbers copied by Ahmed 
ibn Muhammad (951-1024) from a work by a priest and physician, 
Nazir ibn Yumn al-Quas (died c. 990).^ It was Al-Khowarizmi who 
appreciating at once the importance of the position system brought 
from India wrote an arithmetic based upon these numerals, and 
this was translated in the time of Adelhard of Bath (c. 1130). This 
system used by Al-Khowariznii found its way into Europe through 
the Latin translation. 

In tliis way when the importance of the place value was appre- 
ciated by the Arabs^ the complete system of modern Arabic numerals 
grew up: 

I r T ^ o. 7y /\ <7 0 

The Arabs, however, did not adopt the circle, since it bore some 
resemblance to the letter “five” of their system. The earlist Arabic 
zero known is the dot, used in a manuscipt of 873 A.D. Sometimes 
both the dot and the circle are used in the same work having the 
same meaning, which is the case in an x^rabic Ms., an abridged 
arithmetic of Jamshid, 9S3 A.H. (1575 A.D.) As given in this work 
the numerals are : 

9AVfO/^/"A" /O 

I have already stated that the Hindus called the zero Sunya or void. 
This passed over into the Arabic as assifr or sifr. When Leonardo of 
Pisa wrote upon the Hindu numerals he spoke of this character as 
zephirum. Maximus Planudes called it tziphra. The English cipher 
or zero, French chiffre, is derived from the same Arabic word assifr. 

I have already cited the various forms' of gobar numerals, an 
examination of which will show that the 5th form resembles to a great 
extent the modern Arabic numerals, except that there is no sign 
for zero in the gobar system. The sign for zero was added much 

I D, E. Smith and L, C, Karpinskiy Hindu Arabic Numerals. 
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later when the Arabs came to appreciate the importance of place 
value from the Indian mathematicians. They finally adopted the 
modern numerals and helped to introduce them into Europe. 


V. THE INTRODUCTION AND SPREAD OF THE NUMERALS IN 
EUROPE INDICATING A SOLUTION OF THE HINDU- 
ARABIC QUESTION 

We have dealt with the origin and growth of Hindu numerals 
and also the use of the numerals among the Arabs ; here we shall 
take up the question of their introduction into Europe, a solution of 
which, we are led to believe, helps the solution of the Hindu- Arabic 
question of the numerals. 

“One theory is that the Hindu system of numerals, without the 
zero, early reached Alexandria (450 A.D.), and that the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean love for the mysterious and specially for the oriental led to 
its use as something bizarre and cabalistic, that it was then passed 
along the Mediterranean, reaching Davius Boethius in Athens or in 
Rome, and the schools of Spain, being discovered in Africa and 
Spain by the Arabs even before they themselves knew the improved 
system with the place value.” ^ Another theory has been set forth 
by Bubnov that the numerals found their way in Europe from ancient 
symbols used on the abacus, but that the zero was of Hindu origin.^ 
The latter theory is not tenable in the light of what has been said 
in previous chapters. 

The Spanish forms of the numerals were called the huruf al- 
gobar, the gobar or dust numerals, as distinguished from the huruf 
al-jumal or alphabetic numerals. The signification of the term gobar 
is doubtless that these numerals were written on the dust abacus, 
this plan being distinct from the counter method of representing 
numbers. Al-Biruni states that the Hindus often perfomed numerical 
computation in the sand. 

The gobar numerals themselves were first made known to Europe 
by Silvestre de Sacy, who discovered them in an Arabic manuscript 
from the library of the ancient abbey of St. -Germain-des-Pres, The 

1 D. E. Smith and L.C. Karpinski, The Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

2 Bubnov, Origin and History of our Numerals (Russian), 
1908. 
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system has nine characters, but no zero. A dot above a character 
indicates tens, two dots hundreds, and so on, 5 meaning 5O;, and 5 
meaning 5^000* When we consider that the dot is found for zero in 
the Bakhsali manuscript^ and that it was used in subscript form in 
the Kitab al-Fihrist- in the tenth century, and as late as the sixteenth 
century, although in this case probably under Arabic influence, we 
are forced to believe that this form may also have been of Hindu 
origin. The fact seems to be that the Arabs did not immediately 
adopt the Hindu zero, because it resembled their 5; they used the 
superscript dot as serving their purposes fairly well; they may, indeed, 
have carried this to the west and have added it to the gobar forms 
already there, just as they transmitted it to the Persians. Further 
more, the Arab and Hebrew scholars of Northern Africa in the tenth 
century knew these numerals as Indian forms, for a commentary on the 
Safar Yesirah by Abu Sahl ibn Tamin (probably composed at Kair- 
wan, c. 950) speaks of ‘'the Indian arithmetic known under the name 
of gobar or dust calculation”^ The Indian use of subscript dots 
to indicate the tens, hundreds, thousands etc. is established by a 
passage in the Kitab al-Fihrist (9S7 A.D.) in which the writer discus- 
ses the written language of the people of India. 

The gobar numerals varied more or less, but were substantially 
as those shown on page 359 above. 

These gobar numerals resemble modern numerals much more 
closely than the Arab numerals do. 

How did these gobar numerals reach Boethius and Europe ? Cer- 
tainly along trade routes with the merchant people trading in India. 
Even in very remote times, before the Hindu numerals were sculp- 
tured in the cave of Nana Ghat, there were trade relations between 
Arabia and India. Indeed, long before the Aryans went to India 
the great Turanian race had spread its civilisation from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indus. At a much later period the Arabs were the 
intermediaries between Egypt on the west, and the farther Orient. 
The Romans also exchanged products with the East. Horace says 
*‘a busy trader, you hasten to the farthest Indies, flying from poverty 
over sea, over crags, over fires.” 

There may be another theory of the spread of numerals in Europe. 
With the progress of Buddhism, severals centres of learning grew 

1 Possibly as early as the third century A.D. 

2 Ascribed by the Arabic writer to India. 
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up in India which attracted scholars from China. Persia; Central 
A>!a, Greece and other far ort' countries. In 62 A.D., the then Chinese 
Emperor sent an ambassador to India. So that it was entirely pos- 
sible for the numerals of the Punjab to have worked their way to 
western countries through Afganistan and Persia at that early date. 

As regards the Arabs, in the fifth century they traded by sea 
with India and even with China, and Hira was an emporium for the 
wares of the East, so that any numeral system of anj' part of the 
world could hardly have been isolated. Long before the activity of 
the Arabs, ships sailed from the Isthmus of Suez to all the commer- 
cial ports of Southern Europe and up into the Black Sea. Hindus 
were found among the merchants who frequented the bazars of 
Alexandria, and Brahmins were reported even in Byzantium. The 
Gulistan of the Persian poet Sadi contains such a passage : — 

'‘I met a merchant who owned one hundred and forty camels, 
fifty slaves and porters. He answered to me : *I want to carry 
sulphur of Persia to China, which in that country, as I hear, bears 
a high price ; and thence to take Chinese ware to Roum; and from 
Roum to load up with brocades for Hind ; and so to trade Indian 
steel to Halib. From Halib I will convey its glass to Yeman, and 
carry the painted cloths of Yeman back to Persia.-^' ^ Still another 
certain route for the entrance of the numerals into Christian Europe 
was through the pillaging and trading carried on by the Arabs on 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean. As early as 652 a.d. in 
the thirteenth year of the Hejira, the Muhammadans descended upon 
the shores of Sicily and took much spoil. It is therefore reasonable 
to conclude that in the Middle Ages as in the time of Bcethius, it 
was a simple matter for any enquiring scholar to become acquainted 
with such numerals of the Orient as merchants may have used for 
warehouse or price marks.” 

To sum up, therefore, there was abundant intercourse between 
the East and the West for some centuries before the Hindu numerals 
appear in any manuscripts in Christian Europe. The numerals must 
of necessity have been known to many traders in a country like Italy 
at least as early as the ninth century, and probably even earlier, but 
there was no reason for preserving them in treatises. Therefore 

I Gulistan-Sadi, born at Shiraz in 1 193. He himself travelled 
irom India to Europe. 

3 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

I. H, Q., JUNE, 1927 
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when a man like Gerbert (afterwards Pope Sylvester II from 999 to 
1003) made them known to the scholarly circles, he was merely des- 
cribing what had been familiar in a small way to many people in 
a different walk of life. 

In the 1 2th century A.D., four Englishmen : Adelhard of Bath 
{c. 1130), Robert of Chester (c. 1143) William Shelley, and Daniel 
Morley (1180) are known' to have journeyed to Spain in the twelfth 
century for the purpose of studying mathematics and Arabic. Adel- 
hard of Bath translated from Arabic into Latin AI-Khowarazimi’s 
astronomical tables, while Robert of Chester is known as the trans- 
lator of Al-Khowarazimi's algebra. The earliest trace of computation 
with Hindu numerals in Germany is an Algerismus of 1143, now 
in the Hofbibliothek in Vienna. It was about the same time that 
Rabbi Abraham ibn Meir ibn Ezra of Toledo wrote a book called 
the Safar ha-Mispar, the Book of Number, in the Hebrew language. 
Probably he acquired his knowledge of the Hindu arithmetic in his 
native town of Toledo. 

Of all the mediaeval writers, probably the one most instrumental in 
introducing the numerals to the scholars of Europe was Leonardo 
of Pisa. But more popular were the treatises of Alexander de Villa 
Dei (c. 1240 A.D.) and John of Halifax (Sacrobosco, c. 1250 A.D.) 
who were responsible for the rapid spread of the numerals among 
the common people. Sacrobosco’s work was of special interest in- 
asmuch as the extended use of this work made the term 'Arabic 
numerals’ commonly known. In the introduction it is stated that this 
science of reckoning was due to a philosopher named Algus, whence 
the name algorism us, and in the section on numeration reference 
is made to the Arabs as the inventors of this science. Though some of 
the commentators were aware of the Hindu origin of the numerals, 
they took the text as it stood; and hence the belief that Arabs were 
responsible for the invention of the numerals gained much ground in 
Europe. 

In Europe the complete system with the zero was derived from 
the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
.system was known by the name of Algorithmus. This word is noth- 
ing more than a transcription of Al-Khowarizmi as was conjectured 
by Reinaud, and has become plain since the publication of a unique 


Wallis, Algebra, 1685, p. I3 seq. 
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Cambridge manuscript containing a Latin translation, perhaps by 
Adelhard of Bath, of the lost arithmetical treatise of the Arabian 
mathematician. The arithmetical methods of Al-Khowarizmi were 
simplified by later Eastern writers, and the-e simpler methods were 
introduced to Europe by Leonardo of Pisa in the west and IMaximus 
Plar.udes in the east. The term zero appears to come from the 
Arabic sifr through the form zephyre used by Leonardo.^ 

Asa result of this brief survey of the evidence mentioned in this 
Chapter, we come to these conclusions: — (i) commerce and travel 
helped the spread of numerals in Europe: (3 • merchants trading in 
India, China. Arabia, Persia and Palestine had every opportunity 
of knowing the elementary number systems of the peoples with whom 
they were trading, but they did not put this knowledge in a permanent 
written form ; ^'3^, there is every reason to believe that the numerals 
in some forms were known to European merchants, long before 
the Arabs introduced the perfect system into Europe; (4; the wonder 
is that though the Hindu- Arabic numerals were known in 1000 
A.D., and formed the subject matter of an elaborate work by Fibonacci 
in 1202, more extended manii.script evidence of their appearance before 
that time has not been found, even when they were more or less 
known to many merchants and travellers of Christian Europe in 
the Middle Ages." 


VI. HINDU ORIGIN OF NUMERALS AND THE GRADUAL 
EVOLUTION OF THE MODREN FORMS 

It has been said that the earliest Arabic documents containing 
the numerals are two manuscripts of 874 and 888 A.D. They appear 
about a century later in a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D, There 
is also an early trace of their use on a pillar recently discovered in 
a church apparently destroyed as early as the tenth century, not far 
from the Jeremiah Monastery in Egypt. A graffito in Arabic on 
this pillar has the date 349 A.H., corresponding to 961 A.D. The 
complete system with the zero was introduced, however, in Europe 
by the Arabs in the 12th century^ and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of Algorithmus, algorithm. But 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, i ith edition, Numerals, 

2 D. E, Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu-Arabic Numerals, 
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the use of numerals in India can be followed back to the Nanaghat 
inscription, supposed to date from the early part of the 3rd century 
B.C. The forms of the later Indian numerals for the nine digits 
appear to be clearly derived from the earlier system. The Nanaghat 
and '‘cave” numerals give forms earlier than the introduction of the 
system of position, while Devanagari, derived from a computaion of 
all the systems, was used with a zero and position value. ^ 

'‘It was not apparently till 773 A.D.” says C. E. Bayle)^ “that 
the Arabs became acquainted with the Indian ciphers and with the 
Indian method of notation and arithmetic. They obtained this 
knowledge from a book presented by the envoy of an Indian monarch 
to the Khalif AI-Mansiir. Probably the Indian monarch was one of 
the Hindu kings of Kabul. At least the modern Arabic numerals 
seem to be derived from the peculiar form of those then employed 
in that part of India. At that date the complete Indian system 
(employing the zero) was used, it was with this that the Arabs first came 
in contact. This seems clear from the excessive eulogiums lavished 
by them upon the new system of numeration and calculation, as 
being infinitely superior to the Greek system.”^ 

As a matter of fact there is abundant reason for believing that 
Hindu numerals would naturally have been known to the Arabs, 
and even along every trade route to the remote west, long before 
the zero entered to make their place^ value possible, and that the charac- 
ters, the methods of calculating, the improvements that took place from 
time to time, the zero when it appeared, and the customs as to solv- 
ing business problems, would all have been made known from genera- 
tion along these same trade routes from the orient to the Occident. 
It must always be kept in mind that it was to the tradesman and 
the wandering scholar that the spread of such learning was due, 
rather than to the schoolman. Indeed Avicenna® (980-1087 A.D.) 
in a short biography of himself relates that when his people were living 
at Bokhara his father sent him to the house of a grocer to learn the 
Hindu art of reckoning, in which this grocer (oil dealer, possibly) 


1 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874. 

2 Sir C. E. Bayley, ‘‘On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals”, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vols. XIV, XV. 

3 Carrade Vaux, Avicenna, Paris 1900. His full name was Abu- 
Ali-al-Hossein ibn Sina. 
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was expert." Even in very remote times, before tlie Hindu nu- 
merals were sculntiired in tlie cave of X^raghat, there were trade 
relations between Arabia and India. I::dee;l iong before the Aryans 
went to India, the great Turanian race had spread its ciivilisation 
from the hleuiterranean to the Indus.- At a much later period the 
Arabs were the intermediaries between Egypt and Syiia on the w*e?t, 
and the iurth.er orient. Indeed, there is ample testimony to the 
caravan trade from India, across Arabia, and on to the banks of 
tlie Nile. About the sixth century B.c. Scylax, a Persian Admiral 
under Darius, from Caryanda on the coast of Asia Minor, travelled 
to north-west India and wrote upon Iris venturer Such number 
systems as tliere were in these lands would naturally have been 
known to a man of his attainments. •' 

For over five hundred years Arabic writers and others continued 
to apply to works on Arithmetic the name ‘Tncian.” In the tenth 
century such writers are ‘Abcla!lah-ibn Ai-Hasan, Abnl Qa^im {died 
9S7 A.D.) of Antioch and olohammed ib:i Abdallah Abu Xaser {c. 
9S2}, of Kalwada near Bagdad. Ot'ners of the same period or earlier 
(since they are mentioned in the Fihrist, 987 A.D.) who explicitly 
use the word ‘‘Hindu'’ or Indian, are Sinan ibn Al-Fath of Harran 
and Ahmed ibn Omar AI-Karabisi. In the eleventh centuiy came 
Ai-Biruni (973'io48) and A2i ibn Ahmed Abul-Hasan A1 Naswi (c, 
1030). Even in the first half of the 14th century, IMaximus Planudes^ 
a Greek monk, followed the Arabic usage in calling his work 
“Indian*’ Arithmetic. 

The next question is, therefore, the source of information of the 
Arabs. In the seventh century the Arab empire became an ellipse 
of learning with its foci at Bagdad and Cordova, and its rulers not 
infrequently took pnde in demanding intellectual rather than com- 
mercial treasures. It was at this time that the Hindu numerals 
found their way to the north. It is not possible to fiu.d out the 
exact time when they were actually known. But this much is cer- 
tain that in the eighth century they w^ere taken to Bagdad. 

it is stated in the preface to the Astronomical tables of Bin- 


1 D, E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindii-Arabic Numerals. 

2 G. Oppert, On the Ancient Commerce of India, Madras, 1879, 

p. 8. 

3 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinskiy Hindii-Arabic Numerals. 
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al-Adami, published by his continuator, A1 Oasim in 920 A.D., that 
in the reign of the second Abasside Khalif xA.l-Mansur, in 773 a.d. 
‘^an Indian astronomer, well versed in the science he professed, 
visited the court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the planets 
according to the mean motions, with observations relative to both 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses, and ascensions of the signs. The Khalif 
embracing the opportunity thus presented to him, commanded the 
book to be published for a guide to the Arabians.” The task de- 
volved on Mohammed Bin Ibrahim AIFazari, whose version is known 
bv the name of the greater Sind-hind. Colebrooke was of opinion 
that the Sind-hind was a copy of the revised Brahma-sidhanata 
of Brahmagupta, and that the fact was deducible from the number 
of elapsed days between the beginning of the planetary motions and 
the commencement of the present age of the world according to the 
Indian reckoning as it is quoted by Abu Mashar (an astrologer of 
Balkh) and which agrees precisely with Brahmagupta.’ The work 
of AlFazari, taken from the Hindu astronomy, continued to be in 
general use among the Arabs until the time of Al-Mamiin for whom it 
was epitomised by Mohamed Bin Musa A1 Khowarizmi; and his 
abridgment was thence forward known by the title of the less Sind- 
hind. Contemporary with Al-Khowarizmi and working under Al- 
Mamun was a Jewish astronomer, Abul-Taiyib Sened ibn Ali, who 
wrote a work on Hindu arithmetic. Abul-Hasan Ali Al-Masudi 
(d. 946) of Bagdad who travelled to the China Sea on the east, at 
least as far south as Zanzibar, and to the Atlantic on the west, speaks 
of the nine figures with which the Hindus reckoned. 

To sum up, therefore, we have up till now shown that the Indian 
claim to invention of the value of position and the zero rests first on the 
distinct testimon}-- of Arab historians, and other Arab writers to that 
effect; on the certainty that it was practically used by the Indians 
at a date considerably anterior to that at which it can be really 
shown to have been used by any other people; and the Indian claim 
to the^“zero” rests on exactly similar grounds. This claim is further 
establised by the early records of inscriptions on caves and hills 
during the reign of Asoka and other princes. 

As to the forms of the numerals, fashion played a leading part 
until printing was invented. This tended to fix these forms, although 
in writing there is still a great variation. 


Colebrooke, Essays, vol, II, p, 505, 
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I In the early printed books ^‘one” was often written as i, perhaps 
to save types, just as some modern typewriting ::se the same 
character for i and /. One appears in such forms as 



2 ^‘Two*’ often as z. In early printed books 12 appears a= i z. 

In the medicsval manuscripts the following forms are common : — 



It is evident from the early traces that it is merely a cursive form 
for the primitive just as 3 comes forS. as in Xanaghatj 

3 ‘‘Three’’ usually had a special type in the first printed books, 
although occasionally it appears as 3. In the medieval manuscripts 
it varied rather less than most of the others : 



4 ‘Tour"’ has changed greatly; and one of the first tests as to the 
age of a manuscript on arithmetic, and the place where it was written, 
is the examination of this numeral. Until the time of printing the 
9 

most common form was ^ , although the Florentine manuscript 

of Leonardo of Pisa’s work has the form / ; but the manuscripts 
show that the Florentine arithmeticians and astronomers rather early 
began to straiten the first of these form up to forms like and 
or c^j more closely resembling the present form. The first printed 
books generally used the present form with the closed top 4, the open 

top used in writing being purely modern. The following are other 

forms of the four, from various manuscripts; — 
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5 ^^Five” also varied greatly before the time of printing, as : — 



6 “Six” has changed rather less than most of the others, chief 
variation being in the slope of the top 



7 ‘'Seven” like ^‘four” has assumed its present form only since 
the fifteenth century. 

8 ^‘Eight” like “six” has changed but little. In mediaeval times 
there are a few variants of interest, 

9 Nine has not varied much. 

o Variation of zero is given below. 

The following are the variations. 
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Thus we see tliat the present forms i, a, 3.4. 5, 6. 7. ?. 9 and o 
have been cbtair.cc ihrcn^h a series of variatic r.s. cblainec. no doubt, 
from adaptation of the Ir.dian types of XanoMiat and Cave nurnerais. 

VH. eviden'ce of the existence of numerals with -:ace 

VALUE IN LITERATURE 

So long we have mainly based onr evidence on the “'Cave''^ and 
“HilF"' inscriptions and have proved that numerals witii space value 
existed among the Hir.dus as early as tlie sixth century. Dr. D. E. 
Smith in his '‘History of IMathematics” (vol. II) and in ‘'Hindu 
Arabic Xuinerals^' by himself and 'Mr. L. C. Karpinski, has al-^o given 
due credit to the Hindus for the exister.ee of numerals with space 
value among them at such an early date a.'J the sixth century. But 
here we shall show that there is ample prcoi in Sanskrit and Pali 
literature regarding the existence of numerals even at an earlier date. 
Though figure numerals can only be fou.'.d in inscriptions, yet there 
is sufficient evidence in literature to warrant the existence of a perfect 
system of numerals at a date much earlier than that of the inscriptions. 

We have already seen that a system of numeration existed at the 
Vedic period i.e. about 2COO B.C. In the Upanisads also there is 
mention of aksarapTija (worship of letters) which indicates the exis- 
tence of letters and words at the time of the Upanisads (1400 B.C.). 
From this time probably the word and letter system of numerals 
began to be used, though it was extended and improved at a later 
stage. For example, Rama stands for three ; it must have come into 
use at least after the birth of Balarama (the third Rama) i.e. after the 
Pauranic age. But aga (mountain) standing for seven, a^dhi (sea) 
standing for fonr, and agni for three must have been used before the 
Pauranic age; as we get in the Puranas (eight mountains and 

not seven) and (seven seas and not four). 

This word-and-Ietter system of numerals w^as used even in the sixth 
century a.d. by Varahamihira 111 his Paiicasiddhantika and Brhat- 
samhita ; and this system was the most popular one generally used 
by the masses. Then why is it that Aryabhata did not use the word- 
and-letter system and used alphabetic numerals as f, §i, ^ 

etc.? Because, we think Aryabhata, a great scholar himself, 
wanted to introduce a simpler system to show his learning. In 
spite of this attempt to innovate a new system he could not but use 
the word kha (void, sky) to mean zero, as in the following, — 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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s ?r: i 

«r^ *T^pt«r^ II 

Thus the Hindus had three sets of numerals: — 

I Word-and-letter system. 2 Alphabet system. 3 Figure system. 

In Sanskrit literature also there is ample evidence of a perfect 
system of numerals even before the sixth century A.D. In Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brabma-sutras there is a passage : — 

Yatha caikapi satl rekha sthananyatvena nivesyamanaikadasasatasaha- 
sradisabdapratyayabhedam anubhavati (Sariraka Bhasya, 2, 2, 17) 
i.e, as the same stroke (rekha from lekha meaning line or stroke) 
coming in different positions gives the idea of units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands etc. This clearly shows the existence of the knowledge of 
place value at the time of Sankara. Now what is the approximate 
date of composition of Sahkara^s commentary ? Orthodox Hindus 
believe from the inscriptions in the archives in the Mathas (monas- 
teries) that Sankara lived in the first century B.c. ; K. T. Telang fixes 
the date in the sixth century A.D.; Pathak followed by Wilson fixed 
the date at 778 A.D. Tilak found a mistake in the calculation on 
astronomical basis of Pathak and fixed a date a century earlier 
i.e., at 678 A.D. The popular view is that Sankara lived in the sixth 
century A.D. and died at the age of forty. Any how the system with 
place value must have been very popular in the sixth century, other- 
wise Sankara would not have illustrated his point by a reference to the 
system of place value. Moreover there is a passage in the Vyasa 
Bhasya of the Yogasutras of Patahjali to imply that “ the same stroke 
is termed one in the unit place, ten in the ten’s place, hundred in the 
hundred’s place.” This clearly refers to the place value system. 
The date of Vyasa Bhasya has been fixed in the early part of the 
sixth century by all oriental scholars. Therefore, it is certain that 
the system with place value was known before the sixth century, 
probably one or two centuries earlier, so that within that time the 
system became so well-known that it served the purpose of reference 
even in philosophical dissertations. 

There is also some reliable evidence of the existence of numerals 
with place value even before the Christian era. In Kautilya’s Aratha- 
sastra, book I, chap. V, it is said regarding the education of a prince 
that “after the ceremony of tonsure, which is generally performed at the 
third year, (cf. Raghu, iii, 28) he is taught lipi and samkhyana.”^ 
Sarnkhyanam here surely means numerals. Also in book II, chap. VII 

Vyttacaulakarma lipim sankhyanam copayunjita. 
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where the business of keeping accounts in the Gmce of the Accoinitant is 
mentioned, it is stated that the districts were divided into different 
chauhies and there vras a perfect system of sending weekly, fortnightly, 
quarterly, half-yearly and annually accounts to tiie head- quarters. 
^‘Accounts will be submitted in the month of A^adha. When they ..tiie 
accountants of difterent districts} present themselves with sealed books, 
commodities and net reveuiie, they shall all be kept apart in one place 
so that they cannot carry on conversation with each other. Having 
heard from them the totals of receipts, expenditure, and net revenues, 
the net amount shall be received. Checking of accounts will be made 
by the minister in charge.” 

This examination of accounts pre-supposes a perfect system of 
numeration. For it could not have been by means of sticks as in 
Europe even till the 15th centur}*, records of which are found in old 
monasteries. It is absurd to think that so many sticks could be 
gathered and checked at one place. There must, therefore, have been 
a perfect system of numeration at that time. Now the age of Kauti- 
lya is fourth centiirj* E.C. So that it is not unwarrantable to conclude 
that a system of numerals existed even in the fourth century B.C, 

The question then arises why did not Asoka coming after two 
generations (as his grand-father, Candragupta, was a contemporary 
of Kautilya) use this system? Probably because it was not very popular 
even then; and as Asoka wanted publicity of his inscriptions he re- 
sorted to the popular system, and also wrote his inscriptions in Prakrit. 
Further he did not lay much stress on dates. 

In the poetical portion of Lalita-vistara (x, 1 5) also it is stated in the 
tenth chapter that “lipi (alphabet) and sahkhya (numerals) are to be 
learnt by the prince. The poetical portion of Lalitavistara dates 
from the first century B.c. 

This, however, does not settle as a matter of course the date of 
invention of the zero as numeral. Strictly speaking these illustrations 
do not mention whether the place value was indicated in writing 
numbers or was being indicated on the abacus. In other words it 
may be asked whether it will be safe to conclude that the zero was 
known in that early age. Hence instances of the use of the zero from 
any early writing will be at once decisive and settle the question 
altogether. We have an instance in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (c. 620 
A.D.)’- and one in Sriharsa's Naisadhiyacarita (c. 12th century)® 


Hall’s edition, p. i8i. 


2 Canto I, stanza 21. 
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where the zero has been expressly stated to be sunyabindu meaning 
a point or a dot. Better instances are furnished by Varahamihira’s 
Paiicasiddhantika (505 A.D.) where he incidentally states two funda- 
mental arithmetical operations by the zero (kha, sunya, ambara), viz., 
addition and subtraction in more than one place, e.g., chap, iii, 2, 
17; chap, iv, 7, 8,11,12; chap, xviii. 35, 44, 45, 48, 5 1. It is note- 
worthy that all the above verses are from those chapters of Pauca-sid- 
dhantika where are summarised the teachings of the Paulisasiddhanta. 
Thibaut remarks: ‘"Varahamihira has in no case obliterated the 

characteristic features of the siddhantas he has to deal with, and 
whatever distinguishes those works from one another in the text of 
the Paiicasiddhantika really distinguished them in their original 
form.”^ Unfortunately no means of verification of this conjecture has 
been left to us in the present age^ the book not being now extant. 
It was known to Brahmagupta (c. 628 A.D.), to Bhattotpala (966 A.D.), 
and even as late as in the eleventh century to Al-biruni. There are, 
however, numerous quotations in Bhattotpala’s excellent commentary 
on Brhat Sau\hita'^ from an “original Paulisa-siddhanta” and probably 
also from a different edition of the same work. In any case this 
conjecture will lead us to the conclusion that the zero was known in 
India before 400 A.D., for that is the higher limit for the time of com- 
position of the original Paulisasiddhanta as set by Thibaut.® It 
may further be stated that Whitney believed that in the time of 
Aryabhata (476 A.D.), the Hindus had “invented their system of 
signs emploj'cd in decimal notation.”^ 

The earliest instance of the use of zero is found in Chandah-sutra 
of Pihgala or Piiigalanaga, which is a manual of Vedic metres. One 
section of the book deals with the problem of determination of the 
number of possible variations for a metre with a given number of 
syllables. It is in this connection that Pingala has used the word 
Sunya in two successive sutras (chap. VIII, s. 29-30). . These two 

1 Introduction to Pancasiddhantika, p. xvii; cf. p. xvi. 

2 Ijhattotpala’s commentary, edited by Dvivedi, Benares (1895).. - 

3 Mr. G. R. Kaye says that the Paulisasiddhanta is an adaptation- 
of a work by Paulus Alexandrinus, a Greek astronomer. But the two 
works are entirely different inasmuch -as the latter work deals with 
astrology while the former with astronomy. Vide an article by the 
present author on Hindu Astronomy in “East and Westp’ Aug. 1919. 

4 Journal of Amer. Oriental Soc., vol. 6, p, 55-3 footnote 
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satras, in fact the whole of the manuah are fcu::d re-stated in 
the Agni-Piirana fchap?. 328-34-. There is no doubt that, by 
s'lnya, Piiigala was referring, not to the mere ccnceot cf nothing- 
ness, but to a definite symbcl whose concept is ahin to the concept 
of cur zero numeral, Halayudha, the earliest commentate r of 
Chandahsutra, has explained the siitras fully and has adduced 
illustrative examples as well. He is of opinion that, in the siitras 
referred to, siinya denotes the zero, and he has been supported b}- 
Weber who remarks that there can be no doubt about that. Now 
Piugala livevl about the middle of the second century B.C., and his 
book was popular among the Brfihmanas, the Vedic scholars of the 
age. This will be at once evident from its being raised to the level 
of a Vedfiiiga from its being incorporated in the Agni-Purana and 
also from its being quoted in the Bharatiya Xatya-sastra (chap. XV) 
and in the PariSistas (Max oliiller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 75). Hence it has to be admitted that the zero was knovvT. to the 
Brahmanas of India in the second century B.c. The date of inven- 
tion is probably a ce:itury or two earlier. There are also in the 
Atharva Veda, xix, 23, 23, two hymns where there is reference 
to the zero as well as to positive and negative numbers. In those 
hymns the zero has been called ksiidra (trifling)^ and positive and 
negative numbers have been denoted by rca and anrea respectively." 

From these instances from Sanskrit literature it is not unsafe 
to conclude that the numerals with zero existed even before the 
Christian era, at least in the first century B.C. in a perfect form. 
No records of any other country can furnish any instance cf the 
existence of numerals at such an early date. 

Su KUMAR Ran JAN Das 


1 Cf. Amarasimha^s synonym for zero as ‘tuccha’, meaning insigni- 
ficant, negligible. Amarsimha is a lexicographer of the 5th century A.D, 

2 For the concluding portion of this chapter, I am indebted to 
an article = by Dr. Bibhuti Bhusan Datta of the University College of 
Science, Calcutta, which was published in the American Mathematical 
Monthly, Nov., 1926. 



The Gaudi Siti in Theory and Practice 

Whatever might be thought about the antiquity of the term r%£i 
as applied to a way of criticism of literary expression as well of the 
riti, school or system which forms a pendant to it, there can be no two 
opinions on the view that there was from a very long time, one might 
even say, from the very adolescence of classical kavya composition, 
an established code of critical thought in India consonant with the 
mode very much in vogue amongst a large number of writers 
holding that beauty in kavya lies in charmingness of expression, so far 
as it is ccmpatible with compactness of form and intelligibility. 
This tenor of literary appraisement could well take its rise 
in and suit an analytic language like Sanskrit, where an inherent 
favouritism for compounds has had to fight a tough fight with a 
desire for disintegration in expression through the use of inflections 
and expounded word-units-— a desire that became growingly manifest in 
particular periods and localities along with the rise of Prakrt literature, 
which swept the bounds of stiffness and elocution -and loosened, 
softened and sweetened the language. Viewed from this stand-point, 
the Gaudi r~i£i of the writers of poetics becomes as much a necessary 
entity in criticism as the VazdarkM, though all the while, criticism 
can be expected to be appreciative, lenient, severe or censorious towards 
the course which either of them had to take, influenced as the one was 
necessarily by a hunt after pedantry or word-bombast, the craze of the 
erudite of the locality^ and the other by a pliant and elastic tone, 
born and bred of a sweetness, the characteristic of the best Prakrt 
that was making its influence felt in the province^ ; while discreetly 
applied, each genus might have grown up and did actually grow up 
in certain instances, into the best type of literary composition®. 

And this is the opinion of Bhaimaha, the earliest known writer 


1 — Kavyammiansa of 

Rajasekhara. 

2 ^TTWt wer 5rT?i^ — Kavyadarsa (i) of Dandin, 

3 sfPTO — KuvyZtlankara of Bhamaha 

I* 35. 
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professedly on poetics whose work has come down to us. He holds 
up to ridicule the view of those who thought that tlie GiuhJ. riti was a 
separate entity, was no good and made much capita! of the fact that the 
bulk of the best-known literarv' compositions was composed in the 
Vaidarbln style.'^ We maintain that the best type of GanCO is as muclt 
relishing and charming as Vaidarbhi. It seems from this that Bhamaha 
was blind to the charms of the Vaidarbhi, in which the prince of poets, 
Kalidasa, had achieved distinction, and was partial towards the 
Gaudl, as much as it would be to think, as some have done‘^ that the 
Gaudl riti was the earlier to be patronised to be given the 
go-by later in the wake of the Vaidarbhi ; at least the facts, as 
known from literature and poetics, preclude us from such an 
inference. It is Bhamaha’s illustrious successor Dandin who has 
overdone his part of advocacy in the matter and has transgressed 
the limits of condonable patriotism — he being a Southerner and the 
Vaidarbhi flti drawing its name and essence from the practice of tiie 
poets of Alaharastra — and is responsible for the anathema pronounced 
on the eastern style. He has been accused, and justly so, of being 
over-censorious in his attack thereon. Surely the Vaidarbhi style 
did not stand in urgent need of his advocacy; the Gaudl riti, which he 
has vilified did not deserve his castigation either. The Gaudl riti was 
not strangled to death because of this; but the mandatory character 
of the Alaiikarasastra was all the while there and the arrow was shot. 
Dandin differs from Bhamaha in thinking that the Gaudl is an easily 
distinguished mode of composition ( ) from the Vaidarbhi^ 
is by its very nature an inferior style and is the outcome of a mis- 
conception about the essentials of style ( ). The Gaudl riti, as 

he represents it, does actually suffer from a misconception of the nature 
of bandha, which is ultimately at the root of all styles, is sometimes 
loose ( fsdf^ ), more often cumbrous and bombastic, is vitiated 


I Kavyalankara, I, 31-35. 

3 Dr. Jacobi, Maharastri, pp. xv f. ; Dr, Nobel’s Foundations 
of Indian Poetics a?id their Historical Develop7nent, chap. VI. 

The reverse i.e. “the Gaudl is a sign of further development or 
decadence^' as maintained by Dr. De {^History of Poetics ^ vol. II, p. 
1 1 s), is also hardly tenable. 
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by an inordinate craze for verbal jingles and alliteration and casts to 
the winds clarity of expression and all sense of proportion and wel- 
comes verbosity, pedantry and hyperbole^ It is to be noted that 
to the student of Indian Alaiikarasastra the idea of the Gaudl riti 
can never be dissociated from what it is represented by Dandin. 

It would not be profitless if we examine the raison d'etre of 
this change in outlook of two writers who could not have been much 
distant from each other in point of age. The riti school in its 
essence was much older than Bhamaha or Dandin ; the pungency in 
the remarks of the latter could have been due as much to the 
urgency of rebutting the views of a remarkable earlier con- 
temporary, as to the subject being much debated in practical and 
polemic poetics of the day, and therefore dealing with something which 
had not lost its freshness in time. Bhatta Bana’s observation on the 
style of the Gau^as [ ] is, in one aspect, at least, 

on a par with this — and may be supposed to reflect a partisan spirit 
when we remember the feeling . which he, as a typical court-poet or 
courtier, entertained towards anything that smacked of the land of 
the Gaudadkama, or Gau^abhujanga, Bhamaha’s position is made 
clear by the two following verses of his Kixvyala'hkctra (1.33,35)' 

11 

Taking his stand on the three and not ten gunas, oJas, prasada and 
madhurya, which unlike what we meet with in Dandin, in no way are in- 
timately and vitally (nm connected with the rltis, he finds fault 

with the type of Vazdarb/ti, which is not rich in ideas, and in which 
there does not occur Vakrokti (in Bhamaha^s phraseology, a general 
and convenient name for all figures of speech), but is clothed in clear 
and plain language (and this is, in the views of early as well as late rhe- 
toricians, the fundamental characteristic of the Vaidarbht) and is 

1 Kdvyddarsa.l. 72 etc. The reference in 1. 89 is to 

the Gaudas and is sarcastic. 

2 The reading seems to be corrupt. We do dot follow 
Nobel in his interpretation of the first verse. (Vide his Foundations 
oj Indian Poetics^ 
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withal soft and tender — i. e., in vrh/^ch there n-^v.re the 
and ^nldJiurya, as he has occasion to depreca:e that t} pe c f Gawjl, 
which has one merit to boot, viz., is pleasing to the ear. We may 
do well to remember that this is the vnlnerabie paint cf the r~Ji in 
the view of its denouncers^ which, in addition to itaving the 
g2ina ojas -Tor Bhamaha in U. 1-3 opines that of. is is regarded 
by many as the sine qua non of the Gaudl rVz), has juAdizurya {san- 
idkiya'. in the shape of words pleasing to the ear. Xot even the three 
gzinas will suffice to exalt a kuzya. There must be the aian^Jras to 
adorn it ; the alaiikZtras form the veritable crucial test of poetry — for 
Bhamaha is an alanklra-mahZitmyavlditi through and through. 
The gutias are appreciated inasmuch as they form a plank of the 
alaiikZirds. Thus considered, the gunas and for the matter of that, 
rlti, become meaningless as the principle of division of kZrjyas. 
With Dandin the position is different. The rlii ( fet ) and 
its complementary or constituent gunas ( ) are at least 
as import ant as the a!ankZiras“ ; ^ ) and are con- 

sequently a safe standard to be adopted in the classification of kZvyas, 


1 Kdzyadarsa, I. cTf[fiftn i 

^RTSfq^fcT*. 'I 

2 To think from the statement in KZivyddar^a, 11 , 3. 

as Kane does that D. like Bb. hardly 

makes any distinction between is not compatible 

with D’s views elsewhere (I. 42 & 11 , i). When he includes gunas 
under alankZtras he must be taken to mean that certain alaiikdras are 
absolutely necessary, not all. The term alankdra might also be taken 
in a non-technical sense as in Vamana’s KdvyZilaZikdrasTitravrtti, I. i. i. 
Bhamaha and his follower Udbhata are . Dr. De’s remark, 

that “in this way he practically foreshadows, if he does not theore- 
tically develop the rigid differentiation of the gima and the almikdra 
of the Riti schoof’ (vol. II, p. 106), is a just and pertinent one. 
Kane's interpretation of as equivalent to doms and Dr. De's 
statement that “the ten gunas are non-existent in the Gaudd’ (vol. II, 
p. 100), are rather bold generalisations. In urmi sai 5^; ^ctt:- 

the term Vaidarbha mdrga is an upalaksana. Dandin’s treatment 
of doms affords sufficient indication of the fact that in his remarks 
about the Qaudl he meant by nothing more than misapplication 

or misconception. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 192; 


19 
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It lay with the general body of the later writers to follow up this 
cue and shower abuse on the already much-maligned Gaucli rlti. 
With Vamana, the next great writer and an acknowledged champion 
of the rlti schoolj Vaidarbkl is alone acceptable and not the Ca2id~i 
or the Pancall, because of their lack of all the ten gtmas ( crrot 

i (I. 2. 14-15)- The Gatidl con- 

sists in compactness of structure as evinced by long compounds, in 
the use of rather unfamiliar, often harsh words, brilliance through 
richness of words, novel and charming expression as well as 
prominence of the rasas^, and took its name from the style 
prevailing in the Gauda country (it must be Eastern Gauda when 
we remember Dandin’s description of the riU as ). This richness 
of word-structure is procurable through conjunct consonants etc., and 
tends to round-about expression, over-effort or circumlocution. Mahgala 
(another writer known only from quotations in the Kavyamlmamsa, 
Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana and several commentaries on the Kavya- 
prakasa), who seems to have been an authority on the subject, connects 
with gunas, but happens to differ from Vamana and the predecessors 
of his class in thinking that ojas alone can differentiate the Gaudl from 
the other ritis^» Rudrata, an author of considerable repute, while 


1 I. 2, 10, and the vrttl thereon: — 

tatg mi: I. 2. 12 is the star a on 

which the vrUz reads : — ^ 1 On 
this the Kamadhenzi comments : — 

m. 1.5, On this the Kamadhefiu 
observes m fcR*.— 

See also III, i, 25 and vrUl for the definition of . 

2 His views are thus referred to in Somesvara's commentary 
on the Kavyaprakaha entitled Kavyddarsa : — ^ 

^ ^cf. (?) I ^ 

1 The reference may, 

in all likelihood, be to dramatic literature, vastu standing for the plot. If 
the reading be correct, the views of Bharata(?) and Mahgala are contrasted. 
The Sanketa (p.292, Mysore ed.) reads ^ ; tfm- 

^nfhrfir^'s^ i There the reference 

to Vamana as an expounder of this particular aspect of the thing 
looks a little indirect and irregular. 
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regarding rl.ti as a '^akillaukTira and thus relegating it to a secondary 
position^seems to regard it as a function ef ^vords.ccmpcnnded or other- 
wise. With him the Gauni rlti is a species of ccmocsition. which 
indulges in the use of compounds comprising seven or more words, an 
arbitrary number, however.^ The 5 C?^?rT, with the older writers the si-ie 
qua no 7 t of ojas and therefore of the G. R. also is indeoencen.t cf the 
sense-factor. From the stand-point of the feeling-element he discusses 
the five difterent categories of vrtti or of ajtuprlsa etc.), 

which incorporate amongst them many of the constituent gu/ias of the 
earlier writers on rl^z. While it would be hazardous to equate any of his 
rrUis with the G. R, of the theorists, it goes without saying that an 
analysis of the rl^zs (e.g. the Gauu't) must have been his objective in his 
varied treatment of the topic. But in him too the business-like formality 
of the theorist in this particular at least dismisses aiiy iresli and candid 
endeavour of reviving a subject which has grown antiquated and 
worn-out. 

Rajasekhara in his Kuvyavrummsu refers to the three well-known 
rltzs of Vamana and is disposed to regard them as fundamentally 
associated with the ^urias, unlike Rudrata whose view he condemns. 
The G. R., according to him, like the Odra-magad/il pravriti and the 
Bharatl vrtti (and in family connection with the former), developed 
in the East in the course of the wanderings of the Kavyapurum^ who 
represents the spirit of poetry and Sahityavidyl (who may in all 
likelihood, in conformity with tradition, represent the spirit of healthy 
appreciative and corrective criticism)- and ultimately becomes his 
bride in Vidarbha, thus representing the perfection in form and spirit 
of the Vazdarbhi rlti [cr^ «h ^ 

].® His definition of rlti^ as distinguished from that 
of vrtti and pravriti p would indicate that he looks to the manner 
of juxtaposition of words as the cardinal principle and it is quite likely 
that he also is not an admirer of what was known in his days 
as the tough and tight composition of the Gaudas. It is rather curious 
that in the Karparavianjarl^ our author mentions three rltis, 

1 Chap. IL 3-5, V. 9, XV. etc. 

2 Kitvyamimamscii chap. VII. (p. 31). 

3 Ibid,, chap. III. 

4 Ibid., p. 9. 

5 Nandi verse, line 3, 


I 
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in which MagadJu takes the place of Gandi. The likely inference is 
either that IMagadha formed a part of the Gaudamandala which evolved 
the Gaticll flti or that the one name was substituted for the other 
traditionally wellknow'ii because of the 'political supremacy of Magadha 
at the time. We shall have to revert to this point later on. That 
Magadha inspite of its political supremacy was not associated with 
a separate style is clear from the evidence of Rajasekhara himself 
who opines ^fT?r?TT: and of Tarunavacaspati who in his 

commentary on the Krivyudarsity tollowing presumably an authoritative 
tradition, regards the MUgadln bliM as a de'^’i dhasri. Bhoja in his 
Sarasvankau{hahhara.na and in his Synglraprakasa, - how- 
ever, regards the I\Iagadhi as a riti separate from the Gaucll and calls 
rl^i a mbdaladkZira. The Gaucll there — and with a slight difference 
this becomes the Magad/n — is kept separate to have his usual favour- 
itsm for a particular number (six) and therefore is a separate entity ; 
it is the ugly piece of composition so long passing under that name 
in the works of the earlier theorists. It is Mammata, who has bridged 
this difference in view-point by trying to reconcile the views of 
Vamana and Udbhata and with a distinct bias towards the view 
of the latter, equates the rVzs with the vrttis^ for these vltis are re- 
garded as mbdZdankara under anuprZisa,^ The Gaudl riti becomes 
the paru^Zt vrtti and consistently with the name as far led by centrifugal 
course from Dandin (who regards — Kavyadarha 

I. 42. as an instance of Gaucll riti bearing anuprasa, its favourite 
device) as possible, becomes the synonym of every thing that is harsh 
and queer —and he is copied by later writers with an earnestness and 
deference never to be questioned. 

With Mammata, the Alahkarasastra was complete and except 
in one or two stray instances we have no novel treatment of things ; 


1 Chap. II. Elsewhere (chap. I.) he seems to regard riti as a 

mbda gima, Paka which is only a ramification of the old flti 
idea, he regards as a sabdaguna j the Magadh\ in his opinion, is an 
ardharlti — 1 

2 Chap. X. I am indebted to Dr. K. S. Sankaran of Madras 
for an authentic account of the contents of this work, a Ms. of which 
is deposited in the Government Oriental Ms. Collection. 

3 Chap. IX, err 1 
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0/c7S, vsVilca, \v3.s so long regarded as the distinguishing 
mark of the Giiufll and implied briliiance of the sentiment ' ) 

in the usual elastic phraseology of the earlier writers, was proved 
to be suitable only for particular rasas {Rau.h'a, Vlra, Adbhuia).\ 
It is absurd to suppose that the Gaiidl rlti, being acknowledged to 
be the replica of the style prevailing in a particular locality, had been 
dc\ised onl}* for paticuiar rasas and restricted subjects : at least we have 
no mention of that coming from any rhetorician. It is a pit}' that the 
later writers, who acknowledge Ananda as their leader, did not fully 
realise this or we would have had materials for commencing earnestly a 
study of literary specimens unbiassed by the trammels placed on them 
by earlier theorists. These took the lead of Anan:ia in subordinat- 
ing r’lti to rasa but retained the old conceptions about rlti which 
were hatched under different circumstances. This state continued 
in Bengal and Greater Bengal even, where the theorists should not 
have been blind to the tradition of composition and to the literary 
specimens known and available. Purusottama, a writer presumably on 
riti^ perhaps identical with the author of the B/iJs^uv; Uiy as quoted 
in the Sahityadarpana (chap. IX), says : — 


I Uddyota, II. 10 — The ex- 
ample cited there and the thing it is meant to illustrate ( ) 

are just what would come under the stereotyped G.R. That the €11% or 
school in its essence and not in its exuberance attempted to reach a 
high level of poetic criticism is admitted by Anandavard liana himself 

{Kavyamala edn., p. 231 ). 
A later writer Vidyanatha, the author of the with a 

leaning towards the views of Dandin, attempts to reconcile the 
two vie w~poi fits whoii he describes €rf% as of 

Kiivyas. 
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The second epithet is the legacy of the earlier theorists, their imme- 
diate predecessors, and should be contrasted with 



of Dandin. Kavikarnapura, the author of the Alankarakaustubha 
(i6th century), himself a skilful and brilliant writer with some preten- 
sions to being reckoned as a real poet, follows earlier writers in think- 
ing the Gaud! to be and consisting of harsh words, 1 

as if the very name Gaudi is to be dreaded and avoided even in the 
very land of its inception. His contribution towards the subject 
consists in thinking that the G. R, like the other ritis is intended for 
particular rasas and finds suitable expression in particular matters. 
The KavyacandrikZi, a useful little primer by a late Bengali writer 
Nyayavagisa, son of Vidyanidhi Bhattacarya, much studied in the 
last century, thinks : 

11 

an innocent remark in the true spirit of noncommital, but y^t an 
a priori statement which cuts at the root of real criticism, 

A restiini of the above would show that while there were rather 
foreign characteristics of it introduced by some influential writers 
only to be copied by later writers and while an exhaustive account of 
it hardly appears in any writer known to us, certain characterstics 
stand out prominent showing the Gaud% f%ti in its proper form as a 
no mean achievement in literary composition. Summing them up as 
they stand in the works of the early theorists, equally as much as in 
works of a later period, it would appear that the fundamentals of the 
G. R. are : — - 


^ ^ ^ (cited in Kir ana IX). i 

( Karika 326. Varendra Reaserch Society ed.) The commentator 
Vibvanatha Cakravartin listing the cue of the vrtti notes : — ^ 

so as to make his chief keep company 
with the older masters on the subject. A pertinent view occurs in 
the vrUi : — TO TO ^flftfTO[TOfcT 1 

TOT — ^ wwm I 'fR: ii ^ i 

i-.-No, comment is necessary on the latter remark in view 
of what has been said in the body of the paper, 
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compactness discernible as v/ell thrcn^h rt:rdu or 
words as through harsh and hard wcrds 
While long cor.ipounds are cftcn the mark -ci tliey are 
to be used with an eye to the ce\elcpinent ci r-Tj-tJ and deiectaticn tc 
the card 

(ii) or ^T^ {Bhamaha)-j or crR^ii phn the language cf 

Maugala) or sweetness of expression not so much through t’ne use of 
haunting words as their skilful juxtaposition varied by ahiteratiou. or 
^adJalan.kuras in general. This was often tolerated at the expense 
of the use of unfamiliar words and e\-en at the total sacrifice of such 
figures of speech as etc. which charm, 

and heighten poetry. 

(iii) ifif? or pompous and elevated manner. On the side 

this is tantamount to grandiloquence ( S. Darpana, IX.) 

and on the other involves ifpfTf^ or . This is the only 

ariJiTilankara that shines to a nicety in this style. 

The above conclusion is also borne out by the remarks of IManikj’a- 
candra, who is one of the earliest of the commentators on the 
Kavyaprak^c^a (1160 A.B.y His commentary preserves much of useful 
information concerning n/2 which should have filtered down through 
later commentators. He is conversant with old tradition and seems 
to know from first hand views of earlier writers whose works 
have been lost to us. This is indeed the one characteristic which 
almost all the Jaina writers on poetics, whether of original texts or 
of commentaries, have in common. Their collection is marvellously 
prepossessing and we have in them precious bits of information which 
in the paucity of original sources are of supreme value. In M’s Saukcta 
there appears a reference to the views of the GaudasP The Gauda 
commentators on the Kavyas do not as a rule mind these details, 
for with the exception of a solitary few (e. g. Vallabha, Jayamafigala) 

1 Cf. the verse quoted in Vamana’s Kavyalankara {III. p, 

25). I 11 

2 qM (Bhamaha II. 14.), 5^1 (of ), and apEsir, the repose of 

words in consonance, the unchangeable ness of words. ( q^Prt 

aisrr — Mallinatha in Tar ala, commentar}' on the EkZrjali of Vidyadhara). 
Vidyadhara describes it (cf. ) thus : — 

1 Bhoja Calls it infs and enumerates it as a (I. 77). 

3 P. 292 (Mysore ed.). 
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they are late and are guided by principles which make light work of 
r~UL So much about the 6-. R* as knowui from the works of theorists. 

Considered independently, the G. R. would be the rih of Gauda or 
of the Gaudas. As we have seen, the theorists also avow that the ( 9 . R. 
is not a product of their imagination but took rise and flourished in 
Gauda.’ That this Gauda must be the easternmost of the five 

Gaudas- known to the Ska^idapuruna is attested by the epithets 
and as applied to the G. R> by Dandin.® A mediaeval 
Tantra work ( ) lays down vaguely the boundaries of 

this Gauda country and praises it as the home of learning and 

1 Kuntala in his Vakroktijlvita apparently hurls abuse on 
this theory. Says he [I. 24 — Dr. De's F. /. (2iid Edn.) p. 45]: — 

The real point of his attack lies in this that like Bhamaha and his 
greater ( ) follower Udbhata, Kuntala was an advocate of 
the AlankUra school and meant to make light of the 
riti ( p. 46). He, however, admits in a way 
that these names were originally associated with the localities 
concerned— 'crt^* ^ (p46)* 

The main contention in the present paper is also his view, and his 
treatment of the (the of Dandin and others) is one 

of the many topics discussed by him with a refreshing degree of reason- 
ableness, which, it is a pity, w'as not taken advantage of by later 
writers. The older modes of division etc.) — as different 

from those he suggests — and are certainly impor- 

tant to the student of the history of Alankara literature but they 
served only to grant a long lease to an almost dead controversy which 
should have been checked in the proper spirit of the sastra, that had 
ever stifled the introduction of questions, bearing directly or indirectly 
on what may be called ‘the personal equation^ (vide the article by the 
present writer on the Psychological Basis of Alannikara Literature in the 
Sir A. Mukherji Commemoration Vols., Orientalia, voL III. p. 660). 

2 I an^fT mm 11 

3 Of course, the term qm is relative, denoting a quarter of 

the Indian continent, lying to the east of the locality where Dandin 
flourished, qm (as undersood by Panini in IV. I. iy8) includes 
and justly so, the and the qr^s as much as those dwelling 

in and 
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culture.'* That Gauda, though not kr.o-.vn t'. very ancient vr-. Tk-. \va- a 
generic name and included in the early cennnris? oi tk.e Chri'-tin.n e:a not 
0:i!y Vafiga but also Radha, Suhmaj Kaiiuga, Piindra and even. Magadha 
0.1 the vrest and the frontier of the Kamarupa on the east is borne 
out by stray references in the inscriptional iiterature, in Hinen Tsangb 
account, in the Hari^acarita^ in the Gauda-jako and am eng iater ^ve rks 
in the Rafatarangini and in the Prabodhacanirodayar The 
present state of our information relating to the history cf Bengal 
precludes us from thinking of any great upheaval there before the 
days of the Guptas of Magadha, which can be instrumental in the 
evolving of an original style of literary composition ; the tussel between 
Bhamaha and Dandin and the views of Bdiiabhatta about this point 
also point to the G, R. as a thing of not distant past fyth century A.D.). 
This would indeed lead one to the plausible surmise that the G.R. evolv- 
ed because of the many sided progress of the country about the time Oi 
the earlier Guptas of Magadha and might have been named Gau<Jri 
and not Magadhi because of old associations. This surmise is lent 
support to by the facts that Gauda and Radha were included in the 
countries ruled by the earliest of the Gupta emperors® and that 
a distinct type of culture had evinced itself there through new forms 
of sculpture and architecture, etc. There was a continued period of 
activity in arts and literature in Gauda from this time down to the 
days of king Sasahka ( 4 th- 7 th century A.D.) which gave the Gaudl 

2 H. Tsang’s account of the Gaudlya Sa^ahka read in connec- 
tion with that of Bana in the Harsacarita would indicate that he 
ruled over Karnasuvarna, Mithila and presumably IMagadha. In the 
Gaudavako of Vakpatiraja the lord of Gauda is also the lord of Maga- 
dha and is styled Gaudidhipa generally. The Rajatarangint while 
dealing with an incident of the Sth century (IV. 461) has : — 

w 11 

The Prabodhacandrodaya has fsrwTT 1 

3 R. D, Banerji’s Bahgalar Itihasa^ vol. I, pp. 45, 56, etc. 

Gauda, Pundra and Radha do not figure among the countries, the 
lords of which are described as in Harisena’s Prahasti of 

Emperor Samudragupta. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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rifi a name and fame to be continued later during the ascendancy of 
the Palas to power. 

The literary history of Bengal or Gauda of this period is a blank 
to us. The Dhanaidaha copper-plate grant, mostly illegible as it is, 
and those of emperor Puragupta or Budhagupta do not enlighten us 
much with respect to the G. i?., even if we take our stand, as we can 
well do, on the assumption that they were composed by poets who belong- 
ed to that quarter where they were found or inscribed. The Mandasor 
inscription of Baladitya Narasimhagupta- as in the following verse 



^ - 044 ^ r ^;pwHTT: ii 

often evinces kinship with the G» i?. of the theorists. In inscriptions 
and copper-plate grants of a later period — and here materials abound — - 
we have the stereotyped G, R. in the prose portions,® as if with 
a vengeance and occasionally long compounds in the verses; the 
generality of the inscriptions betray characteristics agreeing fairly 
well with those of the G, R, which we have reconstructed above. The 
Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala with its queer fondness for alliteration, 
the Bhagalpore grant of Narayanapala with its preference for cir- 
cumlocution, the Garudastambha lipi^ which is a miniature kavya with 
a peculiarity of expression and hyperbolic imagery, the like of which 
it is difficult to meet with elsewhere, Gopaladeva’s short inscription 
of three verses, two of which may well find a place in any work on 
Alahkara as apt instances of the verbose type of the G. i?., the 


1 That the period of political upheaval ( 4 th- 7 th century 
and later) during the Pala ascendancy was one of all-round develop- 
ment. 

2 For this and other inscriptions etc., the references are to 
Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum^ vol. Ill ; Indian Antiquary ^ 
Gaudalekhaniala (published by the V. R. Society, Rajshahi) ; Epigraphia 
Indica ; R. D. Banerji’s Baihgalar Itihasa, vol. I. 
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pala. Here there is not merely ofaSj which is found in prose in all 
styles but also and infe. 
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Deopara inscription couimenioratin^ the erection c;' the temple of 
Pradyiimnesvara coiriposed by t!ie ot'n.ervrise vve:i-k::o\vn noet 
Umapatidhara^ in the verses throughout, to name but a fe'.v. evince 
a type of composition which is uniforiniy of the sam^ ten.cr and 
can but have evolved in a particular envircnrnent and ::nitrs.ted 
the models of greater masters, most of vrhosc vvorhs have passed into 
oblivion. 

The G. R. must have overstepped the geographical limits of its 
place of genesis and found favour wdth poets, who wanted for their 
topic a vigorous and forceful style, as in the works of Bhavabhuti^ 
Bhatta Xarayana and IMurari (inspite of his open assertion to the 
contrary IMurari chose tliis r7//, for Vaidarhh' became a name to 
conjure witli and Bhamaha*. Literary classics composed 

before Dandin in Bengali are not available now. They may some 
day be discovered and would ultimately decide rdd doubts about the 
G, R, In their absence we have got to refer to contemporary 
inscriptions and grants, which as poetic compositions might well 
be regarded as third rate things. The and yaniaha klvyas like 

Harlprabodhi yamaka, K'tcakavadhi,- KapplibCibhyudaya^ G kata’- 


I 


crr«irt 

Khali mpur Grant. 
iHtsT ^fr? ii 
r prqr rk i* 


Garudastambhalipi. 

cl€ir»l cTcTifi ^ ^ 

^ R'H xsf 5r#(Tr: n 

Deopara Inscription. 

2 Dr. S. K. De, who has undertaken to edit this work from 
manuscripts for the Dacca University, is of opinion that the style could 
not be regarded as the VaidarbJfi or Gaudl either. However even in 
yamaka and Uesa kZvyas there were peculiarities prevailing differently 
in different localities. 
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karparay'^ so profusely quoted in the Tlkasarvasva of Vandyagha- 
tT^^a Sarvananda^ only serve to show that the 6-. R, was diverted into a 
new channel in a new age with a marked predilection for innovation in 
sabdalankaras. The RTimacarita of Sandhyakara Nandin/ a his- 
torical kavya of the eleventh century, is, in many respects, a critical 
poem illustrative at once of the Gai(d~L mode of composition with its 
eccentricities and hobbies during the decadent clays of the Pula 
ascendancy (gth-iith century). 

The name of KsemTsvara who flourished under king Mahipala, the 
reputed author of the drama Candakamika ^ replete with action and 
episode, force and fiir>', completes the list of the known miters who dis- 
tinguished themselves with the rise of the Palas to power. In that 
drama there is much of compactness and occasionally sweet expres- 
sion — compounds and avoidance of commonplace being as prominent 
as ever. But we must say that the tide had turned — a general ten- 
dency to softness of expression was gaining ground more and more. 
It is likely that the other drama NahadhUfianda of the author deal- 
ing with the life of Nala and DamayantT, which is known in Mss.,'" 
when published, would reveal this tendency in a better form. This 
favouritism for sweetness ( in another way) marks the literary 

outburst of the next period — the Sena ascendancy — which has been 
called the Augustan age of Sanskrit learning and culture in Bengal. 
Umapatidhara, who, besides being the author of the Deopara Inscrip- 
tion noted above, is known from anthologies to have been the author 
of verse gems and is believed to have written the Candracudacarita- 

I Is it from the pen of Vararuci, a name or pseudonym 
of Laksmana Sena, king of Bengal, who was regarded as the Vikram- 
aditya of Bengal, as would appear from a verse of the Pavafiaduia, the 
latter half of which is quoted in the anthology Sadttktikarnamrta of 
SrTdharadasa (1205 A.D.): — 

This age has been called the Augustan age* There were also 
nine gems in his court. 

2 Edited by M. M. Haraprasad Sastrl in the Memoirs of tht 
Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. III. It must be noted that a liking for 
stem and viroiha (figures of speech) appears in several inscriptions also. 

3 Sten Konow's Gesichte der dramatischen litteratur (Grundriss). 
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Govardhana, the author of the Ayy 7 s xpt Dhoyl or 
Dhoyika, author oi the charming PavanjL.i^^tay' and 

Jayadeva, the nightingale of Bengal, the author of the G'Piiyoiinda, a 
work which was ido’ised and copied by later wriiers. reveal each in his 
own way a harmonious combination of pompousness, sweetness a:td soft- 
ness, difficult to be met with elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. In Srlharsa. 
a many-sided genius, the author of the PCaiy.idhacariia, the biggest 
and most ambitious ( 109) of the 

Brhattrayl of the mahakavyds, this predilection for sweet and sonorous 
language was coupled on the one side with an indirectness of expression 
and on the other with an atmosphere of h^'perbole which has been the 
wonder and envy of many. The fondness for t^ahddlaukVras, particularly 
anuprasaj of different varieties has almost surpassed itself, so much 
so tliat Ills own statement ( ) and the eulogy of critics 

( ) can be taken to be literally true. That other charac- 

teristic of the Gaxidl rlii viz. ^rr^^crr, — we are apt to miss in him as in 
Jayadeva because of the other preponderating and it would be 

hazardous to regard his sty leas Vaid.uPhld because the sznc qua vo?i 


1 Known in Mss. Some of these verse gems are found utilised in 
the anthology Saduktikarnavtrta, 

2 His verses are found quoted in the Saduktikarnamyiay SUr^ 

uigadharapaddhati. Most of tliese have been collected in one place by 
the late iManomohan Chakravartl who edited the PavanadTita in the 
JASB, (1905). Dhoyl, however, in his .shows a preference 

for the Vaidarhlfi riti and his statement in verse 1 03 

is not a misrepresentation of facts. The Gaudl riti\ with its 
sausaddya and i^aud/i ? is very aptli’ represented in the following 
verse of his, quoted in the (Mss. in Sans. College Library, 

Calcutta) — 

^ iwh; u 

3 The verse ^^sf% # (III. 1 16I mu.st not be stretched too 

far to prove the poet’s preference in practice for the V. R. His own 
statement 5TTrf% K5fm^?rr 

(XXII) must dispel all doubts in the matter as much as his own 
practice as typified in verses like 
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of that style prasuda is mostly non-existent; to call it PWacah either 
is at best a subterfuge for which there is not much of justification. 

The next great landmark in the history of Sanskrit literature 
of Bengal is the Renaissance during the early half of the sixteenth 
century, a movement that was almost coeval with the heyday of 
Navy a Nyaya and the religious reformation heralded by Caitanya. 
The apostles of the great teacher together with their disciples 
included a few, who had the grit and talent of a poet in them 
and it was in their writings, spread over a period sufficiently long 
that a type of literary composition grew up, which inspite of 
the decadent atmosphere in the midst of which it took its rise, tried 
to imitate and emulate the best models of the previous period. Rupa 
Gosvamin,^ a prolific writer together with his illustrious nephew, 
Jiva, Kavi Karnapura,- who, if Vaisnava tradition is believed, 
lisped in numbers as numbers came, Ramfinanda Raya, Murari Gupta, 
to mention only a few, while retaining the and and 

of the earlier periods, imported into it, after the model 
of the writers of other parts, specially of South India like Lllasuka, 


Whether Sriharsa was a Bengali or hailed from 
Mithila does not affect our conclusions in any way. 

1 See his dramas and lyrics, particularly the Uddhavaduia and 
the devotional lyric, Mukundaniuktavali, which is a short Kavya 
in the bhakti rasa of the Vaisnavas. 

2 The Anandavrndavana-campu as a whole, and the following 

verses, taken at random from his verse compositions would, indicate 
the preferential treatment he had given to the famous G, R. as known 
from the practice of earlier writers of Bengal ; 

i 


J ^ 2fTf% 1 1 


^ ^ i 

^ II 





The Gaifya as per (pp. 41-43-44-45— ,1,, )••• 

exhibits our poel^s preference for the G. R, 
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an ainount of grace and ease which linked the literary activities csf 
Bengal in a line with those of other provinces and gave to it a con- 
tinental outlook. The charge that is often levelled against the 
style of this period, that it verge? cn effeminacy is mere per- 
tinent when it is levelled again-t the vernacular literature, whicli 
however, be it marked, is unsurpassed in ma!'.y other respects and has 
taken in view the devotional fervour and lyric impulse that accompany 
it. Henceforward the vernacular literature proved supreme and the 
best geniuses of the country, just in keeping with the spirit of the 
time, were attracted to it; though, all through even up till now there 
have been poets who have kept the old torch still ablaze maintaining 
the time-honoured traditions of the Gaudl ri£i and preserving for it 
life through vicchiiti ( beauty * and vaicitrya (speciality -. 

Thus the Ga7idl rlti in practice had its excellences and recommenda- 
tions and deserved well of the theorists, who were led away from it, 
because of the bias of earlier writers, who^e antiquity gave to them an 
unchallenged support. It might have been the angularities of the indi- 
vidual Gauda writers that brought on their heads abuse and reproach ; 
while their good points, of which hints are available from the works 
of the great theorists as reconstructed in the resume in the earlier part 
of the paper, were intrinsic and indigenous and throve well in the 
soil of Gauda. There is a point of caution to be noted here. It would 
be preposterous to think that the great writers, particularly the very best 
of them, were led by tenets of a type of compostion prevalent there 
or imported from abroad. Even the theorists do not go so far. 
RAjasekhara in his Kavyamimamsud mentions the as one 

of eight varieties of poets. Not unlikely, these were the lesser poets 
whom practice ( or in the language of Dandin,- or 

in the opinion of the Jaina writers on Kavik'^sa) in a particular 
line brought into limelight. 

This leads us to remark on that one draw-back in Indian poetics, 
like that of several other departments of Indian learning and culture, 

1 Chap. V. In many cases these were masters of a 

particular style and were highly esteemed. It is not unlikely that 
some characteristic verses of these poets have survived in the antho- 
logies. 

2 Kdvyddarsa L 

3irT5?Rn«r<: n 

^ Wnf^efT Sf < li 
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which has been brought into relief by the above discussion. What 
had once constituted as the forte of the hast fa tended to grow useless, 
out of a stifling of independent thinking and became its gravest de- 
fect in the matter of serving as an aid to literary venture.^ It was 
deemed a sacrilege to raise up an old question in a new form ; — all ways 
were blocked for pouring old wine into new bottles. The Gaudi riti 
became a rUdhi or grew stereotyped in the works of the theorists long 
before it had been given a chance of chastening its over-efforts and 
any consideration of this was nothing more than a dead issue. Un- 
like what has happened in the West, the Indian critic has not kept 
himself abreast of the spirit reigning in his time on all matters and 
has thus deprived himself and the general reader of the opportunity 
of checking and helping in the creation of good literature which is 
the motif oi all sound criticism. 

SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA 


I Cf. ^ a dictum which served as 

a ruling on the formal manner and content of thought. 



MISCELLANY 

A note on the Avaiitisundari-katha in relation 
to Bharavi and Dandin 

In my article on Bhxrai'i ani Daij lin IHO.. voi. i. pp. 311".. 
I made an attempt to shew that the data furrdshed by iMr. Ra:riakri.-’nna 
Kavi in his edition of the prose AvantisufLiari-'’:athj. ^ attributed 10 
Dandin, and its anonymous metrical summary Avantisundar'i-kathZ- 
s 2 ra (referred to below as KathZi and KatliZi-sIra respectively'! are not 
conclusive with regard to his thecry of the relationship of Bharavi and 
Dandin. The only place where Biilravi is direct!)’ mentioned in the 
printed texts is in a verse in the Kai'ia slrtiy which runs thus : 

sa 7 ?icdhri z~f kavir vididin bturtXvAi pyahJiavo ^irZm ’ 
anuriidhyakaron maitr~»iL nax'tndre zd^navardutifie 
I have already pointed out that this verse doCi- not appear plausible in 
its readings and is therefore of doubtful import. The corresponding 
prose passage in the KatluA as printed by Mr. Kavi, is also hopelessly 
fragmentary and not at all clear. The name of Bharavi, at least, does 
occur, in it so that a statement or theory, which is based upon this 
solitary and doubtful verse in an admittedly late metrical summary and 
which is not supported by anything in the prose original, could not 
be pxcepted as authoritative or conclusive. 

I am glad to find that my doubts are confirmed, and further light 
thrown upon this question by G. Harihara Sastri, who has succeeded 
in obtaining an extract of the passage in question from another palm- 
leaf MS. of the prose Katha in the collection of the Department for 
Publication of Sanskrit MSS. at Trivandrum, and who has contributed 
a short paper on this subject to the x'^IIahabad Oriental Conference', 
held in November, 1926. In the summary of his paper, printed by the 
Conference (p. 45),” he has given the passage in question, which, 
as we have already noted, is fragmentary in Mr. Kavi’s edition of the 
text. I give here an extract from it relevant to our discussion : 

1 The passage reads thus : yatah kausi 

punya-kartnani vi^nuvardkanOjkJiye rafa-sunau praruiyam anvabadhnat, 

2 After this article was sent for publication, I found that Mr. G. 
Plarihara Sastri had printed his Conference paper (to which I wanted 
to draw attention) in IHQ.i vol. iii, no. i, pp.i69f. 
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Yatah kausika-kumaro DamodaralC) mcthasaivain mahti-prab havam 
pmdlpta-bhasam bharavim ravzm ivendnr anuruddhya darsa i va pariya- 
karmani visnuvardhaziCikhye rlfa-^unati pranayam anvabadhziot. 

It is clear that the author of the metrical summary must have been 
summarising this prose passage in the verse quoted above, as closely 
as possible ; but his quotation also makes it clear that some emenda- 
tions are necessary in this verse (as given in the printed text) to make 
it consistent and intelligible. The verb miurudhya in the verse stands — 
somewhat strangely — without an object, but this quotation makes 
it likely that we should read bhlravim and prabhavam giram in the 
first line and construe them as the missing object to this verb. Let me 
now quote G. Harihara Sastri^s remarks in this connexion ; “It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the words bhcLravih and prabhavali ending in 
vzsayga, which in the verse being construed as referring to sah (Damo- 
dara) has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara were 
identical, should be read as blitiravim and prabhavam. What we learn 
from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a Saivite 
{^mlid.-haiva') and a great poet {giram prabhavali) attached to the Prince 
Visnuvardhana, and that Damodara, who was also endowed with 
poetical gifts of a high order, secured the friendship of the Prince 
through the medium of Bharavi.^^ 

On the evidence of the ms., all these conclusions with regard 
to Bharavi may be accepted as plausible. And Bharavi may fur- 
ther be assigned to the commencement of the /th century A.D. The 
narrative in the Kaiha mentions Simhavisnu, the Pallava king of Kahcl, 
and Durvinita, the Gaiiga king as contemporaries of Visnuvardhana. 
G. Harihara Sastri points out that three kings of the same name are 
revealed by the inscriptions as rulers of various provinces of the Dekkan 
in the beginning of the yth century. On the other hand, the probable 
date of Bharavi^ who appears to have been already famous in the 
Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D., would roughly coincide with the dates 
of these rulers, with one of whom he is actually associated in this MS. 
If Bharavi thus belongs roughly to the end of the 6th and beginning of 
the yth century, the date of Dandin, the supposed author of the Katha^ 
who is given as fourth in descent from Bharavi's contemporary Damo- 
dara, would approximately fall towards the close of the yth and begin- 
ning of the 8th century. But Mr. Kavi’s bold conjecture that Bharavi 
was the great-grandfather of Dandin vanishes into thin air I 

But the question still remains as to whether this Dandin is the 
same as the author of the Daha-kumara-caritai who also- bore the 
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>aine name. Of cour-e, the ::a:T:3 of the author caonot be di-ccvered 
anywhere in the printed t:-xt of the KaihJ, but tahi-g into corisidera- 
tion the probability that the Kathl-slr,i is a faithful suinrnarv of the 
original, there is :to reason to doubt that in the crigin.al niv.-e Kafiij, 
one Dandin was presented as the narrator cf the story. Tite ruestion. 
tlierefore, naturally arises as to whether this Dandirs is identlcrd with 
the Dandi’t of the /A?h 2 '/hv- 727 nz-n£?;'/V £7 (hereafter referred to r.s Di'c); 
and it so, what relation this newiy discovered Kathx bears to Dh.\ 
which also contains in the Prelude the story of Avantisundari 

It is well known that the /Kv, as now extant shares with Bana's 
two romances the peculiarity of liaving been left unfinished ; but it 
also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is usually supplied by a 
supplement often called Uttura-f^Vkihl or which is now known 

to be the work of a late Dekkan author, Cakrapard Diksita, and with 
which we are not concerned here. The beginning is found in a 
Parva-pVJiikx or Prelude, which is believed on good grounds to be the 
work of some other hand and not composed by Dandin. The title 
Da^a-kumlracaritx indicates tliat we are to expect accounts of the 
adventure of ten princes : but Dandin's work proper (^excluding the 
Prelude and the Supplement) give- us eight of these in eight Ucchvasas. 
The PTirva-pUhika, therefore, was intended to supply the framework 
as well as the history of two more princes, while the U iiara-pVhika 
undertakes to conclude the story of ViSruta left incomplete at the 
last chapter of Dandin's work. It is to be noted, however, that the 
PUrva-pVhika is extant in various forms, and the details of the tales 
do not agree in all versions. Of these, the version which begins with 
the verse brahinlnda-ccatra-dandah and narrates the story of Puspod- 
bhava and Somadatta (along with that of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
sundari) in five Ucchvasas, is the usually accepted one, found in most 
MSS. and printed editions. We shall refer to it below as the usual 
Prelude."^ In this usual Prelude, there arc, however, definite divergences 

r It is remarkable that the usual metrical 7 iamaskriy& required by 
theory at the beginning of a katha is not present in this Prelude, but 
it plunges into the narrative at once with the solitary verse referred to 
above. This verse brahmhiwla-ccaircP is quoted anonymously by Bhoja in 
his Sarasvari-kaiMdbharana (ed. Borooah, 1884, p.114) ; and this fact 
would indicate that the Prelude must have been prefixed at a very 
early time, at least some time before the nth century A. D. 
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Tn respect of some matters of fact from the main text of Dandin ; 
and as Mr, Kavi himself points out, the main text is written in good 
style, compared with which the style of the Prelude is ^‘stale”. These 
and other reasons, which we need not detail here^, have led scholars 
to doubt the authenticity of the usual Prelude. Wilson ventured 
the conjecture that the Prelude might be regarded as the work of 
one of Dandin^s disciples ; but in view of the various forms in which 
it is now known to exist, this conjecture must either be discarded or 
modified to the extent of presuming more than one disciple of Dandin ’s, 
each of whom must be supposed to have tried his hand, according 
to his own fancy and literary ability, to complete the master's in- 
complete masterpiece. At any rate, it will be enough for our purpose 
to presume that the original PUrva-pithikd ^ composed by Dandin 
himself, must have been, for some reason or other, lost ; and attempts 
were made to supply the deficiency by later ambitious authors, who 
might or might not have been Dandin's pupils. 

Now, Mr. Kavi seems to suggest that the prose Avantisundari- 
kathZif discovered by him and attributed to Dandin is the lost Purva- 
pifhika of the Dasa-kuinara-carita. 

Unfortunatel}^ the extent of the work, as now recovered, is too 
slight and its character too fragmentary to give us a definite and 
convincing solution to the question. For its contents (even of the 
slight portion recovered) we have to depend entirely on the metrical 
Katha-sum, presuming it to be a faithful, if late, summary of the 
original. But certain features presented even by this hopeless frag- 
ment of 25 pages seem to throw doubt on Mr. Kavi's supposition, 
in support of which no other argument except the presence of a 
common theme and a supposed common authorship has been brought 
forward . 

One of the main grounds on which a critic of Sanskrit literature would 
object to accept the KatJi% as the lost Prelude to the Dkc is the extra- 
ordinary divergence of style between the two works, a point which 
cannot fail to strike even the most careless reader. If they are indeed 
by the same author and formed parts of the same work, one should 
expect an evenness of style in the two, unless it is presumed without 
good grounds that the author intended a more elaborate and florid 


I For the arguments, see Agashe's Introd. to Dasakuinara^ 
(ed. Bomb. Sansk. Series). 
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style for the Prelude and a simpler an.d more vigorous style for the 
work itself. The twenty-five pages of the fragme*it of the Katha 
that have been printed are taken up (leaving aside the metrical namas- 
kriyTi and the introductory prose account of the narrator himself) 
entirely with the account of the parents of Rajavaiiana, king Raja- 
hamsa of Magadha and his queen VasumatT, their union and amorous 
sports. In the usual Prelude, this topic is dismissed, in proper imita- 
tion of Dandin’s usual method and style, in a few lines. The metrical 
summary devotes some sixteen verses to this erotic topic, whicli 
was thus undoubtedly an elaborate affair in the original KatliZi^ as 
this conclusion is also indicated by the recovered fragmentary portion 
of the Katha itself which devotes several pages to it. Judging from the 
extent of this episode and the leisurely way of proceeding with the 
story, one should think that the lost Katha was probabl}^ an indepen- 
dent composition, enormous in bulk, and could not have been in- 
tended as a Prelude to the Dkc, The erotic elaboration is in 
the right orthodox style of the later kavyas ; but such extended 
scale of elaborate descriptive writing is more suited to the romances 
of the type of Kadainbarl than to Dkc, the prose style and treatment 
of which are saved from this tendency to over-elaboration, and are 
reasonably simple, direct and elegant. We have in this part of the 
KathUi as in the Kadambatl or Harsa-caritay the same love for long 
rolling compounds, the same stringing of epithets and similes, the 
same weakness for the jingling of alliterative sounds, for complex 
puns, for involved constructions, for sesquipedalian sentences having 
one subject and one verb either at the beginning or at the end, but 
beaten out with a generous supply of epithetic clauses upon clauses, 
which cease only when the author’s ingenuity has for the moment 
exhausted itself. Mr. Kavi himself admits that ‘‘the Avajitisundari- 
katha in style resembles Kadainbarl, but it is less monotonous and 
more difficult” ; he might have added that it least resembles the Z>ka 
in this respect. No doubt, the author of the possesses descrip- 
tive power in a high degree, and one may quite pertinently refer to 
such passages as the description of the sleeping Ambalika, where he 
indulges in this trick of florid description. But even here he never 
goes beyond moderate limits ; and such descriptions occur only rarely 
in Dkc and never ranges over more than a few lines or even one 
printed page. He attempts a brilliant tour de force (as in Ucchvasa 
vii), but wisely limits himself to a sparing use of it, only when it 
is happily motifed ,• and his employment of alliteration, chiming 
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and other verbal tricks are not so free and cloying as we find it in 
the works of Subandhu and Sana. It is not maintained that the 
author of the Dkc makes no pretension to ornament, but in the main 
his use of it is effective, limited and pretty, and not recondite, in- 
cessant and tiresome. In the published Katlm^ which affiliates itself 
in style and method to elaborate poetic romances like the Kada^nbarl, 
or.e fails to find those characteristics which give a distinction to the 
Dkc and make it a unique masterpiece in Sanskrit prose literature. 

Turning to the story itself, the Katka does not help us, for the 
portion recovered and printed breaks ofif with the union of Rfija- 
ha’usa and his queen Va^^uniatT, and the hero Rajavfdiana himself is not 
yet born. Bat taking the Kathl~s3ra as giving us a faithful sum- 
mary of the inco.npl itely recovered original, we can profitably compare 
its method of story-telling with that pursued in the Dkc. In the 
usual Prelude, the preliminary story of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
sundari is given in five Ucchvasas, but this includes also the adventures 
of Somadatta and Paspodbhava after their separation from Raja- 
vahana. This trend of the story is followed, but the Katha-sara gives 
it in seven chapters (which probably indicates that the original 
Kathrt> had about the same number of Ucchvasas), but even with this 
extent it breaks off without completing the story. The sequence 
of the constituent tales and incidents are also not the same. 
Rajavahana’s adventure in the underworld is told in ch. v, while cb. vi 
and vii relate the adventures of Puspodbhava and Somadatta respec- 
tively ; in the usual Prelude, the adventures of these two princes 
are given in the reverse order in Ucchvasas iii and iv respectively while 
that of Rajavahana is told in Ucchvasa ii. Nothing, of course, 
can be concluded from this change of order, for the various versions 
differ from each other in this respect, as well as in respect of 
some details of names and incidents. But when we take into considera- 
tion the inafi7ier of story-telling, we perceive a marked difference. 
It is noteworthy that we find in the Kaiha what we do not find in the 
Dkc, viz., a tendency towards beating out the main story with 
numerous episodes, repetition of old legends, side-stories and digres- 
sions. No doubt, the episodic method of story-telling is very old 
in Indian literature and obtains from the time of the ErhatkathU or 
even earlier ; but in the Dkc itself, such subsidiary tales never hamper 
or hold up the main thread of the narrative, in such a way as we 
find in the KathZi. In ch. iv of the Katha (as summarised in the Katha-- 
Sara), for instance, the king begins to narrate previous history in 
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detail to his queen^ and the interpolation of episodic stories like 
those of Varariici, Vyadi, king jMahapadma, Canak)’a and so forth 
makes us believe that the work was written after the manner and 
model of the BrhatkathJ, in which also most of the^e stories occurred 
(as we know from Somadeva's and Kscmendra’s Sanskrit versions^ 
In the same way, the legends of Sudraka, Sauna.ka, l'\Iuladeva and 
Samudradatta are brought in to embellish the main story. All the 
stories cannot strictly be taken as relevant, but in some of them, the 
object in introducing heroes and heroines of old is to mainta’n, in 
the form of rebirth, an intimate connexion between these ancient 
heroes and the chief characters of the story. In the Prelude to Dhc. 
this device is employed only once where Rajavahana alludes to the 
curse pronounced on him in a former birth when AvantisundaiT was 
also his wife, but this incident is skilfully interwoven into the plot 
itself. It seems, therefore, that the author of the KatJhi (whoever he 
was) carried this trick to its utmost possibilities and introduced in 
imitation a large number of stories ofieborn heroes and heroines. It 
is also remarkable that the whole of the story of Kadavtbari^ as .‘^et 
forth up to the end of Bana^s portion of the work, is interpolated in 
ch. V of the Katha-sTira. In ch. iii, again, it is predicted that Raja- 
vahana would have a brother, named Haipsavahana, who would conquer 
the three worlds ; possibly the author had also the intention of narrat- 
ing his exploits or bringing him in as a character. This manner of 
story-telling and the enclosing of narrative within narrative as well as the 
leisurely and extended scale of descriptive writing that is adopted in the 
Katha, ^vould make one legitimately suspect that the work was probably 
an independent treatment of the story of Avantisundari with a large 
infusion of relevant or irrelevant episodic tales, derived from other 
sources, and could not possibly have been the lost Prelude to Dkc. 

If this conclusion is accepted, explanation of the common theme, 
viz., the story of Rajavrihana and Avantisundari, does not present any 
difficulty. Nor should the fact of a common theme urge us to accept 
this KatJia as the lost Prelude to the Dkc, It is probable that some 
later author, ambitious of writing a romance in the approved vein of 
Bana’s works (with which he appears to have been well acquainted), 
simply took this story of Avantisundari from the original lost Prelude 
of the Dkc and embellished it in the approved fashion. It is not at 
all clear from the texts that the actual authorship of the Katha itself 
is attributed to Dandin or even belonged to him, but rather the 
anonymous author of the Katha, gives us at the beginning a story, half 
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biographical and half fanciful, of Dandin, who was the author of the 
original source of the KathU, introducing him as the narrator of the 
main story and setting forth his motives of narration. Otherwise, 
the presence of supernatural elements in this part of the Kaiha is hard 
to explain ; for it does not stand to reason that Dandin himself intro- 
duced the supernatural incident in his own biographical account in 
connection with himself. 1 1 is also noteworthy that no trace of such 
biographical and supernatural stories is to be found in any known 
version of the Prelude to Dkc\ The common theme and the supposed 
common authorship may thus be reasonably explained ; and if this is 
agreed to, there is no other ground on which the Katha can be taken 
as the lost Prelude to the Dkc. 

It may also be pointed out that the Avantiszmdari-kathd^ commences 
with 26 introductory stanzas in the hloka or am-iHiuhh metre concluding 
this preliminary part with a verse in aryTi, These verses contain an 
obeisance {tiamaskriya) to Bana and homage to Vyasa and Valmiki, 
and then dwell upon poets and poetry generally, incidentally praising 
great poets and poems of the past and mentioning the author’s motive 
in composing his work. After this comes the prose story, the preli- 
minary part of which gives us an account of Dandin and his family, 
making him the narrator of the main story, which is said to have been 
related by him to his friends. If we take the Harsa-cariia as a typical 
surviving specimen of the later akhyaylka, it will be seen at once that 
our so-called KatkZv really conforms to the established tradition and 
requirements of an akhyZiyika and not of a katha. In the Harsa-carita, 
we have a similar metrical obeisance to Siva and Parvatl and homage 
to Vyasa, followed by several verses in praise of older poets and poems 
(all in the sioka or atmsLubh metre) and concluding in a jagafi verse 
which praises Harsa, devotion to whom supplies the motive of Bana’s 
literary venture. In the preliminary prose part of the Harsa-carita, again, 
we have also a rather lengthy account of the poet’s youth, his reception 
at the court of Harsa, his return to his native country and the relation 
of the story to his relatives. From this it is clear that the author of the 
Avaniisundar-i-katha very closely follows the model of the Harsa- 
carita. which however is designated an ZUyayika and not a katha. 
No doubt, a katha has an introductory metrical naviaskriya of a 
different kind to devas and gums, a statement of the author’s family 
and his modves of authorship, and all these elements are to be found 
in Bana’s Kadambarl. But in a katha there is no metrical praise of older 
poets and poems, and the preliminary prose portion does not contain any 
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biographical account of the poet but plunges directly into the 
narrative. 

It is well known that Dandin, the author of the Kavyadarha, 
refuses to admit the fine distinctions made by theorists between a 
katha and an akhyayikZi : but his own definition of these two species 
of prose composition is entirely negative and does not help us in 
fixing his conception of them. It is not until we come to Rudrata, 
who has accepted and generalised the characteristics of Bana’s 
two works into universal rules governing the composition cf the 
katka- and the ctkhyayikZi respectively, that we find these two species 
entirely stereotyped in theory^. It is possible, therefore, that the 
Av anti sun darl-katha was composed before this fixing of characteristics 
in Rudrata’s time ; and this would explain the apparent confusion 
of the characteristics of a katha and an dkhydyika made by its author. 
But he could not have been very far from the time of the author of 
the Dkc<i whose work he utilises and whose biographical details were 
not yet entirely lost in his time. 

S. K. Do 


Where did Prince Vijaya come from ? 

Prince Vijaya of Radha (vulgarised in the Sinhalese language into 
Lala) who afterwards became the first Ksatriya king of Ceylon, it will 
be seen, belonged to the Sengar clan of Rajputs. 

Inspite of a number of ruling families of non-Ksatriya origin, 
and not overwhelmingly large alien hordes e 7 i masse^ having in the 
past here and there intermarried with and eventually merged in- 
distinguishably into the vastly multitudinous Ksatriya community 
now represented chiefly by the Rajputs, the one predominant racial 
element among the Rajputs of the present day is essentially the 
ancient Ksatriya element. 

The Rajputs are found all over Northern India but are by far the 
most numerous in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Many of 

I On this question, see my article on The Katha and the Akhyd- 
yikd in the Bulletin of the London School of Oriental Studies, 1924, 
vol. iii, pp. 507-17. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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the old Rajput traditions, including some of all-India importance, have 
either been lost or are on the brink of being lost irrevocably and the 
old tradition about the Sengar Rajputs having in ancient times estab- 
lished a kingdom in Ceylon is one of them. 

The Sengar Rajputs formed “a powerful clan”^ numbering about 
80,000 souls and ‘‘are recognised as one of the thirty-six royal clans.”- 
They are ‘hiaturally warlike and turbulent*’® and possess '^very good 
qualifications as soldiers.”^ ‘‘Their history is remarkable, for at all 
times they were renowned fc-r their strength and courage.’*® Even 
in the early years of British rule when the East India Company held 
only the eastern districts of the United Provinces, “the Sengars were 
considered the most independent and troublesome of all the subjects 
of the Company.**® They claim descent from the great sage Rsyasriiga 
or Ekasrriga, popularly known as ^rngl Esi, who figures so prominently 
in the story of the birth of the famous king Rama of Ayodhya, whose 
sister he had married. He had his hermitage on the river Kausikl, in 
Anga,^ somewhere near the site where the ancient shrine of ^^riigesvara® 
now stands. His son Caturanga succeeded his maternal grandfather, 
Romapada, the (Lunar race) king of Anga, as the latter*s adopted son. 
The Rsyasriiga Jataka is one of the oldest Jataka stories, and medallions 
bearing scenes therefrom have been found among the sculptures of the 
first or second century B.C. at Bharhut and Sanci. 

Karna (Kaiinteya)® of Mahabharata fame, the most powerful ally 

1 Ethnographical Handbook for N. W. P. and Oudh, by Crooke. 

2 Gazetteer of Jalaun District, U. P. 3 Ibid. 

4 Bingley’s “Rajputs’* 

5 Gazetteer of Ballia District, U. P. 6 Ibid. 

7 The country round Bhagalpur, adjacent to Radha. Some Sengars 
are still found there. 

8 The name must originally have been 'Esyasriigesvara. Rsya- 
sriiga literally means ‘a deer’s horn’ and the legend (Varaha Purana, II, 
207-10) about the foundation of the Shrine preserves this name 
in this way that Siva once became a deer, Visnu caught hold of 
his horns, Siva thereupon disappeared leaving a horn in the hands 
of Visnu who then see it up th^^re with his own hands for ^ worship as 
a Sivaliiiga, 

9 His descendants are now known as Bisens after his son Vrsa- 
sena. King Rama Vaima of Srngaverapura, the patron and dis- 
ciple of Nagesa (Nagoji) Bhat^a, was a Bisen -Ksatriya, 
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of the Kauravas, was a cadet of the royal house of Auga and belonged 
to a junior branch of the descendants of Caturaiiga. He usurped the 
throne of Ahga to the exclusion of king Karna’s" son’s (king Vikarna’s) 
one hundred sons, the "Sata-Karnas". Some of the latter thereupon 
took possession of the adjacent country of Radha and made Burdwan 
their capital and some migrated south-west and carved out, in Cedi, 
a kingdom which came to be known by the name of Dahala after 
its first great Sengar king Dahala Deva. 

About seventy years ago Hume came to know of an old tradition 
among the Sengar Rajputs to the effect that one of their ancestors had, 
in ancient times, migrated to Ceylon and established an independent 
kingdom there. From the valley of the Ganges in the North to far off 
Ceylon in the South appeared to him, however, to be too far a cry and 
in a memorandum that he subsequently wrote on the history and 
ethnology of the district of Etawah^ he referred to the tradition in the 
following words: — 

‘^Claiming, like the Gautam Rajputs, to be descended from Shringhi 
Rishi, they (the Sengar Rajputs) pretend that their own immediate 
ancestor, Puran Deo, migrated southward, and established an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan, or as most will have it in 
Ceylon.® The constant allusion to a monarchy of Rajputs in Ceylon 
which haunts us at every turn of their old traditions may embalm 
some long-forgotten reality, but nothing as yet discovered warrants 
our treating it as anything but a pure myth.’^ (N. W. P. Census 
Report, 1865, f, App. B.). 

At the time Hume wrote these lines he had obviously no know- 


1 King Karna, father of king Vikarna (of the senior branch), 
is not to be confused with king Karna (Kaunteya) of the junior 
branch. 

2 Etawah formed part of the tract of country ceded to the East 
India Company by the Nawab Vazir of Oudh in the year 1801. ‘Tn 
the new country were several Zemindars who, as usual under native 
governments, had enjoyed a sort of sovereignty and of whom little more 
was exacted than an annual tribute, and sometimes the use of their 
troops in war.” (Mill’s History of British India), Many of these 
sovereign princes were Sengar Rajputs. 

3 Hume here blundered in mixing up two independent traditions, 
i.e., one about Ceylon and.the other about the Deccan, together. 
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ledge of the corresponding Sinhalese tradition as preserved in the 
Mahavamsa about Prince Vijaya’s advent in Ceylon from North- 
East India in the fifth or sixth century B.C. or he would have opined 
quite differently. 

The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs has been that an ances- 
tor of theirs, Bhoja'^ by name, who w’as, according to some genea- 
logists, a son of Hsyasriiga and according to others a distant des- 
cendant of the sage — and this seems more reasonable because Rsyasroga 
was a contemporary of Dasaratha and Rama and thus lived at a 
time too remote for Bhoja to have been his son- — migrated from 
Burdwan in Radha to Ceylon and became the first Sengar king of 
that island, that he was succeeded by his younger brother Padma 
Deva (or, according to a few genealogists, Padma Deva's son Purna 
Deva)^ who had subsequently followed him there and that the latter, 
after reigning there for some time, placed his son on the throne of 
Ceylon and himself came back to India. 

Radha is the ^‘ancient name of a portion of Bengal west of the 
Bhagirathi river.” It ‘^corresponded roughly with the kingdom of 
Karna-Suvarna* and with the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, 
Western Murshidabad and Hooghly.’' (Imp. Gaz. of India, 1908, 
vol. XX i). 

The Gangarides of ancient Greek writers must have been the 
Sengnrs of Radlia because “Burdwan (the ancient capital of the Sengars 
of Radha) has been identified as the Parthalis or Portalis which 
according to Greek geographers was the royal city of the Gangarides.'" 
(Imp. Gaz. of India 1908, vol. ix, pp. 92). 


1 Some genealogists give the name as ‘Vijaya Rsi, son of 
&ngi Psi.’ Other variants are Bhojaraja, Vijayaraja and Bhoja Rsi. 
Bhoja is however the name more commonly met with. 

2 Moreover we know from the Piiranas that the name of the son 
of Srhgl Rsi (Rsyasruga) was Caturafiga and not Bhoja. The genea- 
logists have obviously confused Svngi Wi with his descendant Siinha, 
father of Siinhabahu. 

3 I 3 ut most genealogists make Piirna Deva the first great Sengar 
King of the Deccan, and not a King of Ceylon. 

4 Thecountry of Radha may have got the name ‘Karna-Suvarna’ 
after king Karria, or his son Vikarna, or the latter’s loo sons, the 
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The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs that they once ruled 
at Burdwan in Radha is corroborated by a tradition among other Rajput 
clans also. The Chauhan Rajputs, for instance, claim that their king 
Isvara who lived 35 generations before Prthvlraja, the last indepen- 
dent Hindu king of Delhi, was a son-in-law of the Sengar king 
Sankara of Burdwan. (Vide Vamsa-bhaskara by Kaviraja Surya- 
malla of Bundi, 1899, Jodhpur edition, p. 1262). 

There is not, so far as I am aware, anything in Sinhalese tradition 
to corroborate the alleged return of Padma Deva or Purna Deva to 
India but all the other important details are practically identical. 

‘‘The members of the clan to which Vijaya belonged, appear to 
have been called Slhala,^ the ‘Lion-men’ ” (Dr. Geiger, I. H. Q., 
II, 7), and in India the family bard of the Sengar Rajputs while singing 
the eulogies of his forefathers reminds him of Sengars having once 
ruled in Siiphala-dvipa and in doing so calls him a Singhel 
(Simhe]la )2 down to the present day. 

As regards the original home of Vijaya the Sinhalese tradition 
as preserved in the Mahavamsa is strikingly identical with the old 
tradition of the Sengar Rajputs in India. The Mahavamsa states 
that the mother of Vijaya’s father Siuihabahu was a daughter of the 
king of Vahga and grand-daughter of the king of Kaliiiga and that 
it was in La]a, on the road from Vahga to Magadha, that she gave 
birth to Sinihabahu. DTpavapisa also mentions Vahga as the home 
of SimhabahiPs mother SusIma. All these facts point unmistakably 
to La]a (Radha) in North East India, and not to Lata in Western 
India as some scholars will have it, as the original home of Vijaya 
and his forefathers. What is most important is that the Mahavamsa 
definitely locates La la on the road from Vahga to Magadha and 
this condition is literally fulfilled by Radha which is, moreover, sur- 
rounded by Vahga, Kalihga and Magadha, the three countries men- 
tioned in the story of Vijaya as preserved in Ceylonese annals. 

The I^ata theory is an erroneous and impossible theory based on 
nothing beyond the fanciful adoption by the annalists of Ceylon of 
the names of the two Indian West coast seaport towns — Bharukaccha 

1 Sanskrit 'Simhala' (whence Simhala-dvTpa) and an inscription 
of 1134 A.C. gives the name of the Sengar clan as Sirigara* (E. I., IV, 
P- 131)- 

2 Literally Lion-born. From Simha, as Chandel (Candella) frorh' 
Candra ; Baghel from Bagh (Skt. Vyaghra) and so on. 
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(Broach) and Supparaka (Sopara) — as falling on Vijaya’s route to 
Ceylon. The authors of the ‘Dlpavanisa’ and the ^Mahavamsa’ lived 
about 800-1000 years after Vijaya. They knew that the original 
home of the Prince was Laja (Radha) in India and that he came to 
Ceylon by sea-route but did not know that the only route connecting 
Radha with Ceylon by boat lay along the East coast of India. They, 
therefore, groped in the dark and caught hold of the much-frequenLed 
and well-known Indo-Ceylonese trade route along the West coast, 
via Bharukaccha and Supparaka which appealed to their fancy as 
the least hazardous and, therefore, the most probable route to have 
been taken by Vija\'a on his adventurous voyage from Laja (Radha) 
to Ceylon. 


Kunwar Shivnath Singh Sengar 


“Sri Magaradhvaja Yogi" 700 ’’ 

The name Magaradhvaja with a mysterious number 700 almost 
invariably attached to it was found by various archseologists inscribed 
on temples and idols scattered over a vast area lying between Baijnath 
close to the Ganges in the North and Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State 
bordering on the Godavari in the South and Chittorgarh in the 
North-west to Cuttak in the East, covqjing the whole of the Central 
Provinces and parts of Bihar, Orissa, Central India and Rajputana. 
It occurs on temples at Markanda and Chiiral in the Chanda District, 
Potinar and Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State, Khurda near Cuttak, 
Baijnath in Bihar, Pali in the Bilaspur District, Boramdeo and Kan- 
kali in the Kawardha State, Dewarbija in Khahragarh State, Amara- 
kantaka and Chandrehe in Baghelkhand, Khajuraha in Bundelkhand, 
Bilhari in the Jubbalpore District, Hindoiia in the Damoh District, 
Barahata in the Narsinghpur District, Kelod in the Nagpur District, 
Mandhata in the Nimar District, and Chittorgarh in Rajputana. In 
all these places whether they be the walls of temples, pillars or 
idols, the figure '' 700 invariably accompanies the name. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham with his Assistants took it to be the year of some era 
when this Yogin visited all those sacred places. He first tried to fit in 
with Cedi or Kalacuri era and latef on with the Harsa era, but 
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it would fit in with none. Judging from the formation of characters 
Sir Alexander Cunningham accorded his opinion that the\' were not 
older than the 12th or 13th Century.'^ Thus every time the name 
was found, it offered a riddle to the archseological officers to solve 
with reference to other circumstances of the locality. The question 
remained unsolved till 1904 A.D. when Mr. Cousens, Superintendent 
of Archaeology, met me at Raipur and suddenly sprang the question 
as to the meaning of the figure. The explanation given to him was 
considered satisfactory and he recorded it in his Progress Report for 
1904. Magaradhvaja measured his importance by the size of his 
following. He was the leader of 700 disciples. This is supported 
by the fact that the inscription is not in the same handwriting in each 
case, as one should expect it to be, were it written by one solitary 
Yogin wandering from shrine to shrine. The name was no doubt 
engraved by some ones of his many disciples, but not always by the 
same man. 

Till then I had never thought of this Yogin at all and although 
according to Mr. Cousens I had solved the mystery of the figure, 
which had puzzled Sir Alexander Cunningham and his officers, my 
curiosity was excited as to who this Yogin could be. Whenever 
I visited any ancient remains, I tried to search for the name of this 
ubiquitous Yogin and found it wlwe the archseoIogisCs eyes had failed 
to catch it. The latter had seen it in about ten places and my 
curiosity brought to light as many more. In the Kawardha State 
and in the Damoh District, I found it inscribed on even the pedestal 
of the Visnuite idols enshrined in the old temples now reduced to 
ruins and in the Khairagarh State and Raipur District I found the 
name carved on huge lingams. It may be permissible to inscribe a 
name on walls and pillars but one must be extremely holy and ex- 
traordinarily popular before he could be allo\ved to have his name 
inscribed on the object of the worship itself. Garrick- rightly conceived 
the importance of this Yogin, when he said that this pilgrim was no 
common mendicant. He must have commanded considerable re- 
sources to have enabled him to visit the numerous places at vast 
distanses from each other at which his name remains inscribed. 
This too at a time when travelling was very expensive and seldom 


Archseological Reports, vol. XVII, p. 43. 
Arch. Reports, vol. XIX, p. 23* 
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undertaken without a due number of elephants, camels and attendants. 
What this number might have been 6 or 7 hundred years ago can 
be judged from the present day paraphernalia of the Jagadgurus of 
the Sankara mathas, who move about with a tremendous following 
accompanied with a variety of vehicles from carts to cars, yet I do 
not think that they are considered sufficiently holy to have their 
names carved on the sacred images and liiigams they worship. A 
Yogin is usually a Sivite and may well be highly honoured by the 
followers of that sect, but we find Magaradhvaja equally revered by 
the Vishuites, as the inscribing of his name on Visuuite idols indi- 
cates. The natural conclusion is that he must have been looked 
upon something like a Sahkaracarya. This further sharpened the 
craving for finding out his native place and I am glad to say that a 
manuscript history of Ratanpur kings was finally found, which re- 
corded the existence of a Matha of Magaradhvaja with 700 celTts 
at Ratanpur during the reign of Jajalladeva. The latter flourished 
about 1114 A.D., the period to which the characters of the pilgrim 
record belong. The Haihayas of Ratanpur were Sivites, They 
were a branch of the Tripuri house, which created an empire for itself 
comprising almost the whole of India within it, at least in the times 
of Karna Daharia, who unfortunately has not received full justice at 
the hands of the writers of Indian History. Mr. Jayaswal rightly calls 
him an Indian Napolean, a title which Vincent Smith has conferred 
on Samiidra Gupta. The Tripuri kings belonged to the Kalamukha 
branch of the Pasupata sect of the Sivites and were very liberal to their 
priests. One of them had in fact made a gift of 3 lakhs of villages 
to the high priest Sadbhava Sambhu, who did not keep the estate 
to himself, but with its income founded what was called Golaki Matha, 
of which branches spread even to the Madras Presidency as the 
Malkapuram inscription indicates. Nearer home there were branches 
at Gorgi and Chandrehe in the Rewa State and Khajuraha in Bundel- 
khand. What wonder that a branch of the same institution was 
established at Ratanpur, a place known as Devikhol before King 
Ratnadeva gave his name to it. The oldest shrine at this place is 
that of Mahamaya, (female energy), the object of special worship by 
the Pasupata ^^ivites. Magaradhvaja lived at a time when the Tripuri 
house had decayed and the Ratanpur house was ascendant, having 
become independent of the former. The grandeur of the Ratanpur 
Matha must have consequently much increased over that of other 
branches or even the original Golaki Matha, which according to my 
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view was located at Bheraghat on the Narmada river in the Jubbiil- 
pore District. It is quite close to Tripuri (present Tewar) and was 
apparently included in that town when it was founded. I am aware 
of the grandeur of the ancient remains at Gorgi, ii miles from 
Rewa, this and the inscriptions found there, describing the matha as a 
very prosperous institution, set up a rival claim furtb.er strengthened 
by the name of Gorgi which is merely a natural corruption of Golaki, 
still the vicinity of the capital Tripuri to the Causafc Yogini shrine, 
a round cloister situated on a round hill Golagiri, of which Golaki 
itself is a corruption. These lead me to stick to the first identification. 

On the strength of the peculiarity of names ending in dJivaja^ a ques- 
tion arises whether the traditional kings of Ratanpur were really 
mahantas of the mathas. The local tradition avers that the' first king was 
Mayuradhvaja, a descendant of the great Kartavlrj^a who ruled at 
Mahismatl, the present Mandhata in the Nimar District. His suc- 
cessors are mentioned as follows : — Tamradhvaja, Citradhvaja, Visva- 
dhvaja, Candradhvaja, Makhapaladhvaja, and a host of others without 
dhvaja endings. 

Tamradhvaja has been identified with the Haihaya king of that 
name mentioned in the Mahabharata as having been defeated by 
Arjuna, whose sacrificial horse he had captured and tied at a tank 
at Ratanpur still called Ghudabandha tank. On the face of it this 
story is absurd, as Ratanpur had not been founded then. If the names 
noted above were those of real personages I am inclined to take them 
as predecessors of Makaradhvaja on the religious gaddi of Devikhol, 
to which the name of Ratanpur was given when the kings began to 
live there as stated before. On the back of the Markanda temple there 
is an inscription of Ratnadhvaja dated in the samvat year 1519 or 
1462 A.D. Although an isolated record, I take it to be very suggestive. 
Apparently the Yogin received his name from the Ratanpur Matha 
when he became its head. Probably the traditions of Magaradhvaja’s 
visit to that renowned shrine carried him to Markanda where seeing his 
predecessor's name inscribed at the door, he carved his own on 
the back of the temple. Of course this is highly conjectural, but so far 
as Magaradhvaja is concerned I think it is now well established 
that he was the Sivite head of the Ratanpur matha and had a follow- 
ing of 700 celas. That also explains why in shrines close to 
Ratanpur he enjoyed the privilege of inscribing his name on idols. 
In remoter places we do not find that honour extended to him. 

Hiralal 
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The Malla Era 


With reference to Mahainahopadhyay Dr. Haraprasad Sastri’s note 
on the Malla Era of Visnupur in IHQ.^ vol. iii, no. I, pp. 180,181, I 
am in a position to confirm, from another independent ms. Mm. Sastri’s 
indication that 616 saka was the initial year of this era. The manuscript 
is a commentary composed by Sarvananda’iiaga on the K'lCaka- 
vadko-kavya of Nitivarman and was lent to me several months back 
by Mm. Sastrl himself for my edition of this poem. The scribe 
of this ms., who calls himself Rama-sarana Sarman, writes at the end of 
the ms., 

'i\^‘ I 

11 

m apfr ^ (?) 11 

This gives iis 1642 and mallabda 1026 as the date of the writing 
of the ms. The initial year of the Malla Era would therefore be haka 
616. 

S. K. De 


Mahayana and Hinayana Works known to Nagarjuna 

Nagarjuna, if not the founder, was the chief exponent of Mahayana 
Buddhism and may well claim the credit as a great systematise!* of 
Mahayana Buddhism. This will be evident if we critically look to 
his mighty works like PrajMparamita'Sastra^ and Dahabhumivibhasa- 


1 The two aksaras here are indistinct ; but the metre appears to 

be irregular as in the next line we read which would 

give us one redundant aksara. 

2 This is a commentary compiled by Nagarjuna on the Panca- 
vimhMsUasrika-prajUpaminitd, It was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva during the period A.D. 402-405, of the Later Tsin Dy- 
nasty (A.D. 384-417). The original work has net yet been dis- 
covered. It consists of 100 fasciculi. This work is so important and 
deals with so many subjects that it may be regarded as an encyclo- 
paedia of Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Sus^ras^, The former is the commentary on MahZtpraj'mparamitZi~&uira 
and the latter on the first two of the ten Bhumis of the DasahhXimi- 
Sutra of the Avatatpsaka class. 

In these two Sastras the author incidently mentions both Maha- 
yanic and Hlnayanic Sutras. 

(i) Those mentioned in the Mahaprajnaparaijnta-kasira are as 
follows : — 

Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the Fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned, 

I Saddharmapundarika-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 137) 

7 , 93 10, 26, 30, 32, 33, 38, 

46, SO, 57. 79. S4, 88, 93. 100 

'^2 Mayajala-Sutra ... ... ... 6 

3 Vimalaklrtti-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 146) 9, 15, 17, 28, 30, 65, 85, 

88, 92, 95 

4 Buddhasaiiglti-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 401) ... 9 

5 Surangamasamadhi-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 399) 10, 26, 29, 33, 

34. 40, 75 

6 Amitayur-vyuha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. Nos. 26 & 27) 9, 22 

^7 Acintyamukti-Sutra (one of the Avataipsaka-Sutras) 33,50,73,100 

8 Bhadrakalpika Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 403) ... 29,46 

9 Pratyutpanna-Buddhasammukhavasthita- 

Samadhisutra (Nanjio cat. No. 72) ... ... 29 

*10 Sanglty-artha-Sutra ... ... ... i 

II Puspahasta-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 425? ) 33, 46, loi 

12 Megha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 187&188) 33, 46, 100 

*13 Jnanaprasthana-Sutra ... ... ... 2 

14 Sutra on making gradually complete all wisdom and 

virtue or Dasabhumika-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. no) 29 

"*^15 Dharmamegha-Sutra ... ... ... 33 > 4 ^ 

16 Brahmajala-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1087) .. 5, 18 

17 Mahamegha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. 244) ... 33,46,100 

18 Satparamita-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1004?) 33, 46 

19 Srimatlstrlpariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 343 ?) 5, 18 

I This commentary also was translated into Chinese by Kumara- 
jlva about A.D. 405 of Later Tsin Dynasty (A.D. 384-417). It consists 
of 15 fasciculi divided into 35 chapters. The original work has not 
yet been discovered. • 
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Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the Fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned . 

Mai trey apariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 42?) 46 

Nagaraupamya-Sutra ... ... ••• So 

KalakMa-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 750) ... ... i 

Madhyamagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 542) ... i, 33, 50 

Guhyapadavajra-Sutra [Nanjio cat. No. 23 (3)] i, 9, 10, 26, 

57, 88 

Samyuktapitaka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 676) ... 5 

Dlrghagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 545) ... 9 

Samyiiktagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 547) 7, 9, 10, 32, 54 

Bahugotra-Sutra ... ... ... 24 

Dhammapada (Nanjio cat. No. 1321. 1353, 1365, 1439) i 

Sutra on the well-coming king Binsa (Bimbisfira) 

(Nanjio cat. No. 900?) ••• ... ... i, iS 

Visuddha-Sutra ... ... ... 24 

Biiddhadveratrl-Sutra ... ... ... i 

Vaslkrtabahumithya-Sutra ... ... i 

Sariputrajataka-Nidana ... ... ... i 

Kalavadana Sutra ... ... ... ij 3ij 55 

Devapariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 753) ... i, 26 

Sakradevanam-Indramukta-Sutra ... ... 2 

Silamukta-Sutra ... ... ... 2 

Nadhakatyayana-Sutra ... ... ... 2 


Avadaiia-Sutra or Sutra on ‘Leking caws go’ 
(Nanjio cat. No. 627 ?) 
Nandavaradanagarajavasikrta-Siitra 
Purna-Sutra [Nanjio cat. No 23 (t7) ?] 

Su bhadaparivraj aka-Sutra 


Parayana-Sutra 

3>4. 31 

Karandaka-Stoa 

3 

Candanavadana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. 778 ?) 

3 

Avadana-Stitra ( do 735 ?) 

rr 

Catur-maharaja-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 722) 

13 

Sutra on the origin of Heaven and Earth 

13 

Sudarsanaraja-Sutra 

14 

Nllotpalabhiksujataka-N idana 

13 

Bodhisattvamulagotra-Sutra 

•• 16. 33^ 93 

Rahiilamatajataka-Nidana 

17 

Karmavibhaga-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. dp'p ?) 

14 
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Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 

^55 Samadhi-Sutra ... i/, 22, 24, 28, 91 

56 SangTtidharma-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No. 426 ?) ... 2 

■^'57 Sarvasravavarana-Sutra ... ... 50 

^58 Sundari (Saundaranda ?)-Siitra ... ... 25 

^^59 Sarvanacara-Sutra ... ... ... 26 

■^'60 Saraghahita-Sutra ... ... ... 27, 31 

61 Dirghanakhaparivrajaka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 734 ^^ -5 

■^'62 Vidyajalabodhisattva-Sutra ... ... 20, 28 

^63 Tathaikajataka-nidana-Sutra ... ... 28 

*'64 Hrdayadhara-Sutra ... ... 27, 32, 66, 77, 81 

‘■^65 Preta-Sutra ••• 30 

■'^'66 Samyiiktagamamahapasa-Sutra ... ... 18, 31 

Samyuktagamasallputrasiiphanada-Sutra ... 32 

Trayastriipsaparivarta-Sutra ••• ••• 32 

^69 Udana-Sutra ... ... ... 33 

^70 Dlrghagamapadana-vivarana-satadve-pancadasa- 

vinayasutra (sutra on the two hundred fifty vinaya 
as explanation of apadana of Dirghagama) ... 33, 74 

*71 Buddhanidana-Sutra ... ... 33, 46^ 100 

**72 Trayadharma* Sutra ... ... ... 34 

^73 Saptaratliavadana-Sutra (one of Madhyamagama-Sutra) 46 
^74 Sarvabahujanasamdeha-Sutra ... ... 46 

^75 Bodhisattvanidana-Sutra ... ... 38 

■*76 Satadvepancadasavinaya-Sutra (or Sutra on 

two hundred fifty vinaya) ... ... 33 

77 Buddhabhasitajataka-nidana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 669 ?} 49 

78 Aksaramatinirdesa-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 74 & 77) 53 

79 Dharmacakrapravartana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 92&657) 2, 33 

^80 Vaspa-Sutra ... ... ... 93 

81 Jhanainudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 255 ? & 1014?) 98 

82 Mahakarunapundarlka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 117) 100 

‘^83 Upayakausalya-Sutra ... ... ... 100 

84 Nagarajapariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 456) ... 100 

^85 Asurapariprccha-Sutra ••• ••• lOo 

86 Avadana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 735 ?) 97 

*87 Pratyekabuddhapariprccha-Sutra ••• 20, 81 

*88 Sarvadevapariprccha-Sutra ... ... 5*90 

*89 Vinavana(?)raja-Sutfa ... , 5 
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Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the fasciculi in 


which they are mentioned. 

*90 

Bahudhara-S utra 

9 

*91 

Jatakavadana-Sutra 

II 

92 

Ekottaragama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 543) 

20 

93 

Romakupajata'Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 954 ?) 

24 

94 

Aksaramatinirdesa-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 77 ?) 

27 

*95 

Ratnosnisa-Sutra 

28 

*96 

Dasabala>Sutra 


97 

Patragamayat-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 183) 

38 

CO 

Hi 

Nagaraja-Sutra 

51 

*99 

Sarvabahujanahita-Sutra 

28 

*100 

Sankhya-Sutra 

70 

*101 

SarvtLbuddhanidana-Sutra 

100 

102 

Mahaprajhaparamita-Sutra (Nanjio cat, No. i 

100 

103 

Madhyamika-Sastra (Nanjio cat. No. 1179) 

h I9> 25, 38 

104 

Dasabhuniika-Sastra (Nanjio cat, No, 1194) 

49 

*105 

Satpadabhidhanna-Sastra 

68, 49, 100 

*106 

Abhidarma-Sutra 

73 

*107 

Abhidharmavibhasa Sastra (Nanjio cat. No. 1264) 

4, 6, 29, 39 

Those Hinayanic and Mahayanic Sutras which have been men- 


tioiicd in the ■D^sobhivtfizvtbhcis^S&styii arc as follows ! — 

Names of the Sutras jvj’os. of Fasciculi in 

which they occur. 


*r 

2 

4 

*6 

7 


^9 

*10 

*ii 

*12 

13 

H 

*15 


Suddhavinaya-Sutra 
Dasabhfimi-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 103) 

Raurava-naraka Sutra 

Arydharmamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 652) 
Mahottamabuddhadharma-Sutra 
S ahayamarga-Sutra 

Mahfiyanaratnacandrakumarapariprcchadharma-Sutra 
(Nanjio cat. No. 826} 

Mahaprajiiaparamita-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 4) 

Praparimana-Sutra 

Trayaiiga-Sutra 

Maharddhi-Sutra 

Mahayananiscitaraja-Sutra 

Mahayanamahaparinirvana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 113) 
Sarvadhannapravrttinirdesa-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 164) 
Mahayana-Sutra 


2, 15 
I , 16 
2 

I, 2 
2 

h Sf 13 

5 

5 . 7 

10 

6 

10 

7. 8, 16 

11 
8 
8 
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Names of the Sutras Nos. of Fasciculi in 


which they occur, 

*16 Ekottaragamakali-Sutra (Kail-upasika-Sutra 

of A. N., Vol. V, xxvi pp. 46?) ... ... II 

^i7 Ekottaragamabala-Sutra (Balavagga of A. N. Voh L 

pp. 59 ?) ... ... - ... II 

■^iS Abhayarajakumara-Sutra ... ... n 

*19 Sarvatathagatagatimgatanyaya-Sutra ... ii 

^20 Bhodyuttora-Sutra ... ••• ... ii 

*21 Mahaprajha-Sutra ... ... ... 15 

*22 Kasyapa-Sutra ... ... ... 10 

^'23 Visuddhaguna-Sutra ... ... ... 17 

^24 Saptopayakausalya-Sutra ... ... 10 

*25 Karma-Sutra ... ... .... 6 

*26 Kupajataromaparidhana-Sutra ... .... 24 

*27 Lokayata-Sutra ... ... ... 9 

*28 Buddhabhasitavibhaktabhaya-Sutra 16 

29 Tathagatajhanamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1014) 6 

30 Karmavibhaga-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 697) ••• ii 

*$1 Kolaupamana-Sutra ... ... ... ii 

32 Pratyutpannabuddhasanmukhavasthitasamadhi-Sutra 

(Nanjio cat. No. 73) ... ... ... ii 

^33 Sarvadevanirde^a- Sutra ••• ii 

84 Dharmapada (See Nanjio cat. No. 1304) 13 


The above facts sufficiently convince us that long before the time 
of Nagarjuna many Mahayanic Sutras were in exsistence. So it 
may be definitely asserted that both Madhyamika and Yogacara 
schools are based upon these Mahayana Sutras and that Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanath, Asanga, and Vasubandhu established there respective 
schools in order to systematize these doctrines. 

R. Kimura ' 


*Those marked with asterisk are author’s own restoration from 
Chinese while all others are Nanjio’s. 



Rohitagiri in the Plate of Sri Candra 

I am thankful to my friend Mr. Haridas Mitra, M.A., for criticising 
my reading of the Kedarpur plate of Sri Candra Deva in I. H. Q., 
vol. II, no. 2. But much of my young friend’s long article is but fight- 
ing with a shadow. Students of antiquarian studies in Bengal may re- 
member that my first hurried reading of the Belaba plate of Bhoja- 
varman appeared in the Dacca Review of 1912 and Prof. Basak 
easily made some improvements upon the readings and his reading, 
again, was improved in one or two particulars by Mr. R. D. Banerjee. 
In my first hurried reading of the Kedarpur plate published in the 
PratibhZi and the Dacca Review ^ there were undoubtedly some 
defects; but they were easily removed on a revised reading published 
by myself in t\\Q Epigraphia Indica^ vol. XVII, p. 188. Mr. Mitra 
in his long dissertation has not been able to suggest a single 
improvement, which I myself had not already made in my article in 
the Epigraphia Indica, 

The only substantial points on which we differ are two in number. 

(i) Are the adjectives in Uoka 3 to apply to Suvarna Candra or 
to his father Purna Candra? I have taken them to apply to the 
father and interpreted accordingly, as there are many adjectives in the 
next hloka that apply to Suvarna Candra. 

(ii) In the 6th Uoka Mr. Mitra reads P\ta while I read Pina. There 
is not much use in breaking each other’s head in discussing whether 
the letter is ta or na. To me the letter looks like na. Mr, Mitra 
is inclined to take it as ta and I gave him all opportunity to satisfy 
himself from the original plate when he came over to Dacca. 

As regards Rohita-giri fresh light is forthcoming from a 
new plate of ^^ri Candra found two years ago at Dhiilla in the 
Manikganj Sub-Division of Dacca District and acquired for the Dacca 
Museum. The name Rohita-giri is clear on this new plate. I think 
with Mr. Mitra that possibly this is some hill-range of East Bengal and 
I still think that this may be the Lalmai Hills near Comilla. I have 
a close personal acquaintance with the topography of this hill and I 
have no doubt that the plateaus at the top were thickly inhabited 
and studded with Buddhist and Brahmanical temples in pre-Muham- 
madan days. 


N. K. Bhattasali 



The Tibetan Transiation of the Sadhanamala ; A Rejoinder 


In this Quarterly (vol. II, pp. 628 ff.) I made an attempt to 
show the readings of the two sad/ianas of the SZtdha 7 iamZdZL as could 
be suggested from its Tibetan version in the Tanjur. In the same 
journal (vol. Ill, pp. 160 ff.) Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Siromani, Sruta Pandita of the Central Library, Baroda ( = RS) from 
which the work is published in the GOS under the editorship of 
Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, has written a reply to it lacking in scholarly 
restraint and not appearing to show its author’s love for truth. 
Truth can never be realized until and unless one’s mind is free 
from all sorts of passion. It is, therefore, not to him but to the 
lovers of truth that I want to write the following few lines about what 
I think of the reply given by him. 

At the very outset I should like to say that I never consider my- 
self infallible. I want to be corrected and I am thankful to any 
one who may correct me in the discussion, as, in fact, I am, I frankly 
confess, to RS on two or three points mentioned below. 

RS misrepresents me when he says that my conclusion is ‘That 
only the Tibetan translation has preserved the true readings and 7 tot 
the Sanskrit Mss.” (Italics are mine.) What I actually said is that 
‘*it is Tibetan and not Sanskrit that has preserved the true 
readings in many cases, and that the former helps us in understand- 
ing many obscure points in those Sanskit works which are extant.” 
This is my considered opinion which I still hold after having perused 
what RS has written against me. I never think that the Tibetan 
translator is right in every case; it is impossible. Man is liable to mistake, 
and, in fact, I myself pointed out his defects or wrong readings in 
my paper. In most cases RS has identified me with the Tibetan 
translator subjecting me to strong languages. But why ? Certainly I am 
not responsible for whatever the latter might have written. Of course, 
with others I must hold myself responsible for mistakes I might have 
made in showing the readings in Sanskrit as suggested by him. But 
RS is silent on this point. I am responsible also for the comments 
stating which of the two readings, Sanskrit or Tibetan, is better or 
wrong. 

It appears to me from his paper that RS could not read my paper 
dispassionately or he has been actuated by a strong zid, and conse- 
quently he could not understand my position. Or it may also be 
possible 'that I could nt)t express myself as clearly as I should have 
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THE TIBETAN TRANSLATION OF THE SaDHANAMaLa 


done. Moreover, he seems not to be acquainted with Tibetan ; other- 
wise, in all likelihood his attitude would have been quite a different 
one. He could easily understand what I meant to say. 

I should like to point out one thing specially and it is this : I 
wanted to show in Sanskrit all the different readings suggested from 
Tibetan not meaning thereby that every one of them is good or better 
than the corresponding one in the Sanskrit text. Nor did I ask 
the editor, as RS charges me with having done, to adopt them all. 
On the contrary, I myself pointed out some wrong or bad readings, 
as has already been said. One other ijoint RS seems to have 
missed altogether and it is that I attempted to reconcile some obscure 
readings suggested from Tibetan with the Sankrit ones, and indeed 
in some cases I had to meet great difficulties. It may be true, as 
RS implies, in all the cases or in a large number of them 1 could not 
achieve success. Why then does he not come forward as a scholar 
with his new suggestions so that we might be certain about the read- 
ings coming from the Tibetan sources ? It is a common cause, no 
doubt. He discards the Tibetan translator altogether, but I cannot, 
for 1 have my own reasons to believe that in most cases he understood 
the text far better than a man of my calibre to whom, unlike the 
former Buddhism, or its literature is almost nothing but a dead thing 
or a thing of mere curiosity. Whatever may be said by RS in defence 
of the present edition of the BUdhanaiml~i^ I have not the least hesita- 
tion in saying that by wholly ignoring the materials from the Tibetan 
sources, it can in no way claim to be absolutely reliable. 

Let me now say a few words about my mistakes pointed out by 
RS. I shall, however, purposely refrain from discussing every thing 
said by him against me, as it will serve no purpose. 

P. 15, verse i. 

In’ rt, samata-y as it is in the Sanskrit text, does not give any sense 
unless it is taken for samatZiy as RS wants to do, while samati- (prefixes 
sam and ati) suggested by T gives a clear meaning. The following 
line from the Lalitavistara, ed. S. Lefmann, 1902, p.436, may, however, 
be cited in favour of RS : — 

Samatadharmamx^^^dM\ dharmacakram pravartitam/ 

In deciding the case one should also take into consideration that 
obscure and difficult readings are often found simplified in some 
Mss. Let the readers now decide as to which of them is acceptable 
or preferable. 
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In I preferred T asaiiia 7 ia- (inTian-vied) to Sanskrit asmanta- think- 
ing that as the Bodhisattvas are asania hvithout equals’, so is asaniana 
{~asaina\ the sarvagunasiddhi which they grant. As regards the 
meaning of asama^ita it may be said that one cannot support ""para- 
samantini in verse 3, c, as done by me, without knowing what the 
word actually means. Nowhere did I strain my “imagination by 
explaining Tibetan asamcina by amurta." What I wrote with reference 
to verse 2 is as follows : “In ^ for asamanta^ T appears to read 
samantci {ma lus J>a = nikhila—samania, Ht. amurta)/* The Tibetan 
phrase ina lus pa literally means asarira and thus amurta {lu can ma 
yin pa). See Nyayapravesa, §§ 42, 43. It also means nikhila (S. C. Das : 
Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 951), niravaaesa {Madhyamaka-karikZi^ 
X. 15), ‘all.’ 

In flTRS wants to interpret sama by sainata or samata. This can 
hardly be defended. Nor can it be accepted that ‘hn d the conclud- 
ing word samavaragadharmiryali is only a repetition.” Their differ- 
ence is very clear. In defence of T asania^ {nitshuns vzed) for Sanskrit 
sama^ it may be observed that the author seems here also to say that 
as the Bodhisattvas are asama^ so asama is their dkarma too. I do 
not think that the suggested compound is “meaningless.” 

Verse 2, 

On his comment on what I wrote with regard to the reading in 
rt', I have nothing new to add simply asking one to think over the 
case as presented by us both. 

RS writes : “Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the 
reading asimike and therefore changes it to asmiake and goes so far 
as to dub the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical.” Then he goes 
on writing a grammatical note in defence of asmiike. This com- 
ment is on my following sentence : “T fully supports but there is 
nothing, as cannot be expected, in favour of the reading asimike 
for asiinakei^ I did not mean hereby that asimike is ungrammatical. 
What I meant is that whether it was asimike or aslm^Zke cannot be 
ascertained from T. And it is a fact. 

In ^ I maintained and still maintain that the actual reading as 
supported by T must be sada sattvadhatzP and not sadasattvadhatii 
as edited in the present edition. In defending the latter RS observes : 
“We have seen in many instances in Buddhist Sanskrit the ommission 
of akara in compounds but never have we come across a single example 
where the a of short avyaya^ has been dropped.” (Italics in English 
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words are mine.) It ma}^ be so, but my reading is different as the 
following lines from the Lalitavistara will show : 

(I) yatha iox yatha. 

(1) suvidita yatha tahi kisala, p. i66. 

(2) bhramati bhramaro^^!://2(2 kumbhagato, p. 173* 

(3) vrajatayu ]d.gQ yatha vidyu nabhe, p. 176, 

(4) Yatha munja pratTya balbajam, p. 176; quoted in the Szksa- 

samuccya p. 238. 

(5) araniip cottararanim, p. 177; quoted in the Sikf^as", 

240; and Madyamakavritii p. 216. 

(6) yatha tantri pratitya dam ca, p. 199; quoted in the Siksa®, 

p. 241. 

(II) tat ha for tat ha, 

(1) tatha kama ime vitita vidusam, 

(2) tatha kama ime viditaryajanaih, 

(3) tatha svapnasama vidita“, 

(4) tatha mayamaricisama alika, p. 174. 

(III) yadaiox yada. 

(1) xn^ysi yada grhato nirgata, p. 80. 

(2) yada puna pramiidita ratikara pramada, p. 164. 

(3) f^da narigana, p. 173. 

(4) yada narigana prahasito, p. 195. 

(IV) tada for tadd. 

(1) murdha tada phaleya, p. 81. 

(2) paryaiikabandu tada dhyayatu, p. 134. 

(3) pramaditu^ p. 165, 

(4) labhi tada dhanamani, p. 166. 

The list can easily be made a very long one. Even the very word 
sada for sadi is also found in use as in the following lines of the 
same work : 


(V) sada for sadd, 

(1) esa sada ksantivadi, 

(2) esa sada vlryavanto^ 

(3) esa sada dhyanadhyayh p. 223. 

(4) esa sada maitracitto, p. 224. 

(5) te na gopi sada roditavyakah, p. 237, 
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RS says : '‘The S. sadasatta evidently means both saitva and 
asaitva and gives quite a good sense.” But what is that “good sense ?” 
What do the words sativa and asattva mean here ? Do the}" mean 
‘existence and non-existence^ or ‘a sentient being and a non-sentient 
being" {flva and afiva) respectively ? I think, neither of them is ten- 
able. In the first case, I do not know how to construe the sentence. 
The same difficulty arises also in the second case. Besides, the form 
in compound of the two w’-ords would have been sattvasttava and not 
sadasattva. The fact is that in the line under discussion the first word 
is sada for sada as shown before, and the next word is sattvadhatu^ 
here sattva meaning ^jivd as in the following line in Candrakirtti’s 
commentary on the CatuMataka of Aryadeva, VIII. 189 [^Memoirs 
of ASB., vol. Ill, no. 8, 1914,9.477): “trividho {Tibet^LU vivzd/zo, 
main pa sna isJiogs) hi sattvadhatuh hinamadhyamottamabhedat.’" 
The Tib. phrase for sattvadhahi there (sems can gyi khains) is actually 
the same as in the Tib. version of the SZuihanainala [sems cait khams'). 
The following sentence from the Sadhanamala itself (p. 57 
may be cited here : ‘^agadhaparasamsarasagaramadhye patitam 

7 x\-\ 2 .\\id<saiivadhatuin samuddharamiti.” See also p. 26, 1 . 9: yah 
kascit sattvad/uitiA) . 

Verse 4. 

RS writes ; “In b the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying 
the metre breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Triloki vrajate instead 
of S. vrajate frilohiZ' I did not suggest it. Here are my words: “In 
b triloki is compounded with vara°, but according to T it is evidently 
used as locative, triloke^ e in classical Sanskrit being changed to i in 
Buddhist Sanskrit.” I think, it does not imply what RS says. As 
regards the last line I do not know if it can come from my writing, 
as RS thinks that the Tibetan translator gives the sense in prose. 
It is the present writer who gave the prose line under discussion. 
A mere glance at the Tib. text printed with my paper would clearly 
show that the translator composed it in verse. It is perfectly clear 
in my paper that it is in accordance with Tib. and not Sanskrit that 
su cannot be taken with dharmatZi, For such is the Tib. syntax. 
What could I do ? I did not ask any one to accept the prose line 
aho tatra dharmataZ I gave the line in prose, for otherwise the 
meaning might have been more obscure. 

Verse 5. 

With reference to my observation on a RS writes ; “That San- 
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skrit is quite right can be undestood even by a school boy when the 
line is explained as varaddh (^Bodhisattvah or Nathah) Trisamaye 
agrasiddhi^m) me dadantu:^ Quite so. But I said why I could not 
do so. Throughout, my attempt was at giving and understanding 
the reading we can get from the Tib. version. As shown, T reads 
agrasiddhivaraddQi), and as indicated, the object of the verb dadantu 
is varaddna in the next line taking it for varaddndni as suggested 
by T. In my last paper, read tZt for te which is a mistake. 
Thus for Sanskrit varaddnatd as in the present edition T appears 
to have been taken varaddna td meaning varaddndni tdm. Here 
is a question : How could the Tib. translator explain td in the 
sense of tdni ? We may overcome the difficulty by taking it as a 
Vedic use which sanctions both td and tdni. It need not be noted 
that Buddhist Sanskrit like Pali and Prakrit gives ample evidence 
for Vedic uses. Of course, this is a mere suggestion for understand- 
ing the Tib. translator. 

Following the strict order of T {rtag tu legs par gsol) I suggested 
the reading sadd suvrtdli not recommending thereby a change for 
agragatitdm gatdli sadd. Taking T reading as it stands in the Xylo- 
graph first, I suggested the reading given above ; then being not 
satisfied with it and discussing as to whether the Skt. reading could in 
any way be defended, I proposed to emend T gsol to son. And thus I 
supported the Skt. reading under discussion, (Read sugatitdm gatdh for 
sugatdm^ which is a misprint.) Therefore, my Tib. cannot seem ^‘to be 
very fertile, so that one Ms can produce many readings for one and 
the same passage.’^ 

P. i6. 

For sakalds trilok 'f I suggested that “according to T triloki is 
to be taken separately for its classical form triloke as in the preceding 
verse.’' Then having quoted the actual T words, I wrote the meaning 
in prose, “Skt. triloki {e) sakaldli or sakala triloked' I do not know 
how by this T readings become “worthless” and “a beautiful gram- 
matical passage is disturbed." 

Lines 3 and 4. 

With regard to my comment on the prose line, I am utterly mis- 
understood. When I said that *‘the prose line is put in T in verse etc.,^* 
obviously I meant that the corresponding T is put in verse. But 
RS is absolutely free to accuse and ridicule me by composing a 
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“beautiful stanza for examination by the impartial readers/' or in any 
way he may like. Here one is referred to the printed Tib. text (p. 
635, verse 6). 

P. ly, verse 15. 

I wrote : “In b for mudradlsu gauravam which is evidently wrong 
T has vtiidrayavi or mudradisu ag-.iuravain [phyag rgya mi gus).” In 
order to support the reading gauravam by refuting my suggestion 
RS quotes from a different work a stanza which condemns the practice 
of inudrTh mantra, mandala^diz. and he writes ‘'Now the readers should 
judge for themselves whether gaurava or agaurava should be shown 
to the mudras and to the opinion of the critic.’^ It follows from his 
remarks that according to the Sadhanamala, mudras^ mantras, and 
the like are to be discarded. If so, what are we to understand from 
the very work which prescribes various kinds of mudras and mantras 
from the beginning ? For instance, 


p. I. (I) 

sahasrara japet \ 

(2) 

va/ramudrdm baddhva trir uccarayet 1 

(3) 

mantrah \ Om hara hara^ ! 

P.4. (4) 

satnayamudram bdhniyat \ 

(5) 

mantrah | namah° 1 

(6) 

vajramudrdm baddhva"' anusmaret 1 

(7) 

usnlsamudrdm sirasi nyaset | 

(8) 

mantrah \ naniah sarva®| 

( 9 ) 

mantrakavacamudray'a kavacam kuryat I 

(10) 

mantrah naraah 1 

(II) 

VajramandapamfidrayZd adhitisthet 1 


See also pp. 6, 8, 12, 31, 34, 36, 37, 41, etc., and the preface (p. 
xvi) of the editor himself. 

Apart from this the Trisamayarajasadhana itself supports the 
reading agauravam when it says (verse 13) : — 

na svayam mantramudras ca karya nasyas ca natva ta]i\\ 

Besides, the reading supplied by the Ms A, viz. mtidradis ca 
for mudradisu in other Mss, as shown in the foot note, clearly suggests 
the reading mudradisv agauravam, °dis ca in A being either wrongly 
written by the scribe or wrongly read by the editor himself for 
^disva"". 

Verse 18. 

The question with regard to a is as to whether ajlvamalam in the 
Skt. text is aj%va‘ 7 nalc*m or afivam-alam. Neither of them is 
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quite satisfactory. The former may be explained as meaning that 
livelihood by wickedness is impurity or sin. The latter is very difficult 
to explain. RS wants to take alam in the sense of adhika. But it 
cannot be appropriately construed with a or b. He appears to 
construe a and b with aniarayakara dharinah (\^erse 19). But in that 
case one would expect ratih instead of ratzm in b, T is, however, 
clear. As shown in my first paper, according to it a would literally 
read kaukrtyasahitajivo na karyah\ and b as emended by me would 
give us raiilb sanganikusu ( = lit. ganakathasti) nujmjneya. It is to 
be noted that in my former paper I gave the reading: ratzm ganaka- 
tliasu ca. But it was not exactly literal. The reading ratih sangani- 
kaszi'' may also be put in active voice, there being no difference in 
Tib. between the two voices, active and passive. It is difficult in 
Skt. to put the above two lines {kaukrtya sahitZi and ratih saiigci) 
in the metre in which the following two lines are done. The follow- 
ing may, however, be suggested, the verb kuryZU being understood: 

na kaukrtyanvitajlvani ratim sanganikasu ca// 

It is perfectly clear from Tib. that leaving out the first two lines, 
a and b of this verse, the last two, c and are to be taken with the 
following verse. If kaukrtya is explained somehow or other as an 
adjective of ajx'ua-, as RS wants to do, and a and h together with c 
and d are taken with aniarayakara dharmali, is it not that kaukrtya 
and qfiva in a as well as rati in b should be put in the first case-end- 
ing? As for myself, in order to reconcile Tib. with Skt. as found in 
the edition, I had to twist the text ; yet^ I am fully aware, it could 
not give me satisfaction. Nor does RS help me on this point. 

As regards the meaning of saiiganikat I see no reason to modify 
my opinion. A single example showing that it means ganika ‘cour- 
tezan^ can easily decide the case. 

With reference to bhurih in ^ I myself now say with RS that I 
“do not quite understand why the word'’ '‘which means ‘much’ was 
“beyond” my "comprehension.” Indeed, I was blind ! Here is then 
at least one instance of the remarks of RB that I am “enamoured of 
the Tibetan translation” (p. 161). In re-examining the Xylograph I 
see there is no mistake in copying the readings. In Tib. there is 
no objective whatever of parihkdraparigrahah {d). For Skt, bhuri 
which is a very reasonable reading here we have in Tib. maihpo 
(Amarakosa, Tib. version, BI, 1912. p. 276, v. 13). Evidently it is 
left out in the Tib. text through mistake. 
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Verse 21. 

As noted in my previous paper, verses 20-21 are put in prose in 
Tib. which literally reads a and b of the last verse : trisamayoktena 
sadhanena ips'itZt siddhir bkaz'et idaui tshig gsum las gsuns paid sgriib 
thabs kyis chags Itdod pahl dhos grub d2i hgyur /-ol'i) In order to re- 
concile Skt. with Tib. we shall have to accept here either a wrong metre 
with the reading sZidhanenepsitZ.m, or a grammatical!}- defective reading 
sadhanepsitam somehow or other construing trisamayoktena with sadhana 
{sadhanena). In rejecting the reading sadhaitepsitam., a compound of 
sadhanena Ipsitcun, the objection of RS is of a different kind. Obviously 
he takes here the third case-ending as denotiug the agent {kartari trtlyZC), 
But, I hope, he does not explain vidhina in the same way, though both 
the cases are same. The fact is that the third case-ending is to be 
taken here instru mentally {karahe IrtlyZi). 

P. 20, 11 . 5-6. 

RS says: “the critic objects to the reading ulsaZigaslhllam because 
its T equivalent means, in his opinion, uilZinasihitam*^ and goes on 
supporting the first reading. No; I did not object. I simply said 
that “for titsahga° T reads tittZma [gan kyal du; in the paper khal 
is a misprint far kyal)'' observing that it is “quite right.'’’ 

The most important point in the passage is the meaning of the 
words savya and avasavya and I thankfully accept the interpretation 
given by RS. One thing that I may point out here in favour of Tib. 
version is that in such cases Tib. helps us more in understanding the 
text than Skt. which employs ambiguous terms. 

L. 9. 

With a view to support the view that a camara can be taken 
in the left hand RS rightly refers to a plate (XI 1 1 )^ in Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya’s Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone image of 
Vajrasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deties, Maitreya 
and Avalokitesvara, is reproduced ; it will be seen that Maitreya 
carries the camara in the left hand while Avalokitesvara holds it in 
the right.” He adds that this arrangement seems to be logical, 
“otherwise, the purpose for which the cTimaras are given will be 


I At least there are two other figures known to me in which the 
camara is held in the left hand by the attendant on the right side. But 
these are sporadic cases and can be explained in various ways. 

I. IL Q., JUNE, 1927 


35 
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frustrated in case the attendant to the right holds the same in the 
right hand.” 

Here arise two questions the first of which is as follows : Is the 
image of Vajrasana referred to made strictly in accordance with the 
description found in authoritative works? If so, as regards authority 
what place is to be assigned to the SadkanamTUa in which, as shown 
in my first paper from the Tib. version, and apparently accepted by RS, 
both the attendants of Vajrasana, Maitreya and Lokesvara ( = Avaloki- 
tesvara), are mentioned as carrying a cTimara in the right hand and not 
in the left ? Let me quote the passages : 

(i) tato Bhagavato daksine Maitreyain® savyagrhltacamararatnam* 
tatha vame Lokesvaram® daksine grhitacamararatnam°/ p. 20. 

(ii) tasya Bhagavato daksine Maitreyabodhisttvani^ savyakarena 
camararatnadharinam tatha vamato Lokesvaram° daksinakarena ca- 
maradharam®/ p. 24. 

The second question is; If that arrangement (i.e. carrying a 
Camara in the left hand by an attendant on the right side) is held to 
be logical, are we to understand that the other arrangement (i.e. 
holding a cantara in the right hand by an attendant on the right 
side) ill such figures as referred to below is illogical and the purpose 
of holding a camara is frustrated? See plates XXIII and XXVI in the 
Begmnings of Buddhist Art hy ¥ox\c\i^r;XVll (Ajanta cave in Cave 
Temples of India by Fergusson and Burgess; Fig. of Mahaparinirvana 
of Buddha in Buddhist Art in India by Griinwedel; Fig. 123, p. 178, 
in A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylone by V. Smith. 

RS is silent on some readings discussed by me ; considering his 
remarks on p. 162, it may be said that they are all ‘^obvious mistakes” 
or ‘'immaterial points.” However, I wish he had discussed at least 
the following three points which seem to me very important ; 

^ (r) p. 16, verse 9. For huddhamainogharajam T siddhumoHia- 
rajam ( = Amoghasiddharajam). 

(2) p. 17, verse 16. In b for suhilanaparadhayoh which has hardly 
any sense T su'dile naparadhayet. 

(3) In dor na karyairi karaiiiyam which cannont be defended 
T 7 Uikaryam karap 

^ In conclusion, I should like to suggest that it will be very interest- 
>ng If the editor of the work, Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, himself will now 
deliver his judgment in the case after having heard both the side= 
as presented by RS and myself, for as editor,, he is expected to 
have studied the text far better than any body else. 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 



'Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Indo-China.’’ 


In a valuable article on the above subject contributed by the 
distinguished Professor L. Finot in vol. II of this Journal (pp.673-689), 
the writer traces the existence of Buddhism in Campa up to the end of 
the twelfth century, and then remarks : 

^'Afterwards we have no more document. Nevertheless^ a fragment 
which seems to date from the second half of the thirteenth century 
begins with the invocation namo BuddhUya'” which at least proves 
that Buddhism was not yet extinct in that time.” 

This statement must be clue to an oversight on the part of the 
learned scholar. For the Kim Choua Inscription of Jaya Paramesvara- 
varman [Journal Asiatique, 1888 (i) pp. 92-93, no. 41 1] contains the 
names of Buddhist divinities such as Sri Jina, Sri Jina Vrddhesvarl, 
Sri Jina Lokesvara, Sri Saiigatadevesvara and Sri Jinadevadevi. The 
reign of Jaya Paramesvaravarman has to be placed in the second 
quarter of the 13th century A, D. 

R. C. Majumdar 


Recent Progress in Archaeology in South India and the Deccan 

The Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, for the year 1924-25 (that for the year ending March, 1924 was 
reviewed in our Jo^irnal for June, 1926, pp. 410-12) contains notices 
of three interesting Salankayana copper plate grants, the first two of 
which were found buried underground in Kanteru in the Guntur Dis- 
trict. The first two of these, both being records of grants of land 
issued from the prosperous city of Vengi were published by the late 
Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao in the Vizianagram Maharajd s College 
Magazine for October, 1922. The third grant found underground in 
the village of Pedda-Vigi threw clear light on the otherwise indefinite 
genealogy of the Salahkayanas ; and it gives confirmation to the 
suggestion made by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao that Hasti- 
varman, the king of Vengi whom Samudragupta defeated must have 
been Salankayana.*' This record begins with Hastivarman who is 
regarded as the founder of the family by Mr. Lakshmana Rao. There 
is some difficulty about the assignment of kings Vijayadevavarman, 
Vijayanandivarman and Yuvaraja Buddhavarman of the Prakrit 
grants to a period subsequent to Samudragupta whose inscription is 
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in classical Sanskrit and it is suggested that these three might have 
been the predecessors of Hastivarman. 

A copper-plate dated Saka 1034 coming from Korni in the Ganjam 
District (No. 7) gives the genealogy of the Eastern Gahga kings of 
Kalihga and the lengths of their reigns down to Anantavarman 
Coda Gahga who claims to have established the king of Vengi in 
the west, and to have settled the Utkala ruler in his own kingdom. 

The Coda inscriptions of the year do not afford any information except 
that a few of them record the practice of selling women to temples, 
and one records a gift of land to a professional actor staging themes 
from the Sanskrit Purcmas and still another proclaims the royal order 
that mischievous people in the village would be punished with heavy 
fines and made liable to the forfeiture of their lands. 

Vijayarahga Cokkanatha, a ruler of the Nay aka line of the Madma 
is known from a grant which he gave to a certain Yatirajasvamin of 
Sriperumbudur ; he was of a religious and charitable bent of mind ; 
and statues of himself and of several members of his family are pre- 
served in the Srirangam Temple. There are also noticed records 
connected with the famous Ragunatha Nayaka of Tanjore and with 
his son Vijayaraghava the last Nayaka ruler of that place. 

Six inscriptions in Tamil verse copied during the period are of 
literary interest as they refer to the chief Sadaiyan of Pudeevai, the 
patron of the famous Kamban, the author of the Tamil version of the 
Ramayana, and his son Pillai-Perumal. In Mysore, where the Anmzal 
Report for the year ending Juhe^ 1925 was recently published (the pre- 
vious year’s report having been reviewed in our Journal for March, 
1926, pp. 188-191), besides the work of survey and protection of monu- 
ments like the Jain Basil at Markuli, the Hariharesvara temple at 
Hariharapura, and Kempe Ganda’s Nilepatta?ia near Savandurga Hill, 
Among the manuscripts studied by the Department are 3 important 
Sanskrit works which narrate the stories of the 63 Saiva Nayanmars 
in the Puranic style and some works in Kannada, both prose and 
verse. The Report discusses the question of the chronology of some 
of the more important among these saints, describes the methods 
employed by them for rooting out the rival Jaina and Bauddha religi- 
ons and fixes the dates of Dabhrabhakta (Siruttarda Nayanar), of 
Kun Pandya and Gnanasambandar and of Sundaranambinayanar. 
The date for Kun Pandya and Gnanasambandar is suggested to be 
the epoch between A.D. 770 and 820, somewhat later by nearly a 
century than the epoch usually assigned to them. 
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Among the epigraphical finds of the year the most important are 
the Hebbata grant of the Kadamba king Visnuvarman and the 
Bedirur Grant of the Western Gafiga king Bhuvikrama. This 
Kadamba ruler was installed on the thrown by a Pallava ruler San- 
tivarman and was thus a feudatory of the Pallavas from whom Mayura- 
sarman, the first Kadamba king wrested his dominion. The 
Gauga grant mentions the name of Karikala Coda as having caused 
the construction of the banks of the Kaverl. 

The Archaeological Department of H. E. H. The Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment recently published their Reports for the years 1921-24 and 
for 1924-25. These give a fairl}^ good record of work well done, 
I hree important forts, Elgandal^ Oandhar and Parenda, were surveyed 
and their militaiy architecture studied — especially that of Parenda 
should be noted, as its defences are extremely ingenious. Some old 
buildings in the suburbs of Hyderabad the Baradari of Tara Mati, 
the Mosque of Pema Mati, and some of the monuments of Golconda 
have been repaired. The Kailasa Temple at Ellora has been also 
repaired, with a view to prevent the disintegration of the decayed 
roof. In Ajanta which was first taken over for restoration by Prof. 
Cecconi und Count Orsini and is now under the hands of an Indian 
mechanic, the deterioration of the frescoes has been stopped for at 
least a century to come, and attempts are being made by the process 
of three-colour photography to produce faithful copies of the original 
paintings. The frescoes in Cave no. XIII have been cleaned and fixed; 
and the second Report includes coloured illusl rations of the figures 
of Bodhisattva Vajrapani found in Cave no. I, the great Bodhisattva 
Padmapaiii in Cave no. I and two scenes from Cave no. XVII. 

Besides other work of conservation, the Department has published 
two monographs, the Bodhan Stone Inscription of Trailokyamalla 
Somesvara I (a.D. 1056) edited by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya 
and the Kotagiri Plates of the Kakateya Queen Rudramba (a.D. 
1273) edited by Prof. S. Hanumantha Rao with the help of Pandit 
Lakshmi Kanta Sastri. Some Persian inscriptions have been un- 
earthed, two referring to Mohammad bin Tughlaq and one Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlaq. Coins have been abundantly acquired — among them 
being some padmatankas of the later Yadava kings of Devagiri, one 
gold coin of king Muhammad Adil Khan, a coin of Haider Ali and 
a very rare Sinhalese Jayabahu fanatn. The Hyderabad Archseologi- 
cal Society has been recently revived ; while a Guide to the Ajanta 
Frescoes has been also puJ^Hshed. The mingled wealth cf Hindu and 
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Moslem antiquities for which the State has been noted is now actively 
beginning to be quarried and is bound to afford us new accessions to 
our knowledge from year to year. 

C. S. Srinivasaciiari 


Imprecatory Verses in Copper-plate Grant 

At the end of almost every Copper-plate grant three or four im- 
precatory verses are found ; they are said to be taken from Vyasa. 
But as yet they have not been identified either in the Mahabharata or 
anywhere else. It is curious to note that exactly these verses occur 
in a work of Smrti which however cannot in any way be considered to be 
older than all the inscriptions which contain these verses — they are 
seen in copper-plates even of the fifth century A. D. It is the Brhaspati- 
smrtij one of the innumerable later metrical smrtis^ consisting of about 
8o verses altogether. The verses 26-27 and 28-29 of this smrti as 
published from Calcutta fsan 1296) under the title Brhaspati-samhita 
are the two well-known imprecatory Ytrs^s^—Bahtibhir vastidha datia 
rujadhth sagamdihlitli / ya%ya yasya yada himmis tasya tasya tada 
phalam // Bvadaitam paradattam va yo hareta vastmdharam / 
SvavmfJuylm krmir hhXUvZi pitrbhih saka pacyate // This smrti 
although belonging to the latest phase of the smarta literature must 
be older than Hemadri (thirteenth century), for the latter quotes 
from it several verses (see Jolly, Recht tmd Sitte, p. 25). It ma\' 
thus roughly be dated in the iith or the 12th century. 

It is all the more interesting because the BrJiaspatidharmasastra 
as quoted by Mitra Misra (seventeenth century) in his Vlrainih'odaya 
(p. 192) contains in a slightly different form these very slokas. 
It may therefore be taken for certain that the last Brhaspati- 
dharmamstra contained these verses, though even that cannot be 
regarded as the original source from which the copper-plates borrowed. 
The original source without doubt was a recension of the Maha- 
bharata now lost to us, drawn upon by the authors of the copper- 
plates as well as by Brhaspati. 


Batakrishxa Ghosh 
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THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA IN THE KAXVlYA 
RECENSION edited for the first time by Dr. W. Caland, Professor 
of Sanskrit at the University of Utrecht. Voi. I, containing 
Introduction and part of the text. The Punjab Sanskrit Series^, no. x, 
Lahorej 1926. 

The Madhyandina recension of the Satapatha Brahman a is well- 
known to Sanskrit scholars from the critical edition of Weber (Berlin 
1855 : Reprint, Leipzig, 1924) as well as from its admirable translation 
by Eggeling in the S. B. E. series. It has also been printed in India 
Several times (Calcutta, 1903, Bibl. Indica ed. with Sayana’s commen- 
tary j Ajmeer, 1902 etc.). Of the Kanva text of this great Brahmana, 
however, very little has been hitherto known. Prof. Eggeling, who 
made use of it in his translation of the Madhyandina version, had at 
one time the intention of editing this recension ; but as the manuscript 
material at his disposal was not adequate for a critical edition, he 
made over all his materials later on to Prof. Caland in the hope that 
the latter might in time be able to secure the necessary additional 
materials for a scholarly edition. Prof. Caland has now ably succeeded 
in carrying out the hopes of his predecessor and has with his philo- 
logical equipment and his unrivalled knowledge of Vedic ritualistic 
texts, prepared for publication Bks. I-II (corresponding to I-V of the 
Madhyandina) of the Kanva text, of which the first instalment (up to 
II, ii, 4,' i6) is now published. Of the rest of the work (VIII-XVI, 
corresponding to VI -XIV of the Madhyandina), which agrees on the 
whole in the two recensions, it has been thought sufficient to give only 
a list of distinctive readings of the Kanva text, so that when the work 
is completed the whole Kanva text will be made available to 
scholars. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, which has been long recognised ; but the Kanviya recen- 
sion, now edited for the first time by Prof. Caland with a skill and 
scholarship worthy of his predecessors in the field, has many inter- 
esting features of its own, which justify a separate critical edition. 
With regard to its matter it agrees, in general, with the Madhyandina 
version, but it differs in respect of its arrangement of parts and in 
respect of some of its traditions. Its linguistic and lexical peculiar- 
ities are also remarkable and worthy of detailed study. The relation 
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of the two recensions to each other and to the cognate Yajurvedic and 
non-Yajurvedic Samhitas, Brahmanas and Sutras has been made the 
subject of a careful and detailed investigation in the masterly Introduc- 
tion which prefaces this edition. Prof. Caland comes to the cautious 
conclusion that “from the beginning there existed two independent 
recensions of a Vajasaneyi-Brahrnana, comprising the materials of 
K. 1-7 and M, 1-5, closely related to one another, one of which, the 
Kanva, has been influenced in some way by the other’^ There is no 
doubt that the Kanva text preserves some of the older traditions and 
original archaisms and presents the impression of having been older 
than the j\Iadhyandina text, but there are also other features which 
point to undoubted Madhyandina influence on it and indicate a later 
date. All these peculiarities of the Kanva text, as regards grammar, 
phonology, morphology and lexicography are set out and discussed 
with an overwhelming wealth of detail in the Introduction ; and every 
Vedic scholar will be especially grateful for Prof. Caland's valuable 
and much needed study of its accentuation. 

While one does not fail to appreciate the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers in undertaking this edition, one must point out tliat the typo- 
graphy and printing (inspite of four pages of Corrigenda) are not 
such as could be desired for this erudite edition. Let us hope that 
the future volumes will contain lesser number of vexatious misprints, 
and that the edition will be completed as speedily as possible. 

S. K. De 

2. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ART OF INDIA 
AND JAVA— by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. (A Chapter from “The Influen- 
ces of Indian Arp'), London : The India Society, 1925. 

In this well-written little book of 54 pages, Prof. Vogel gives us, 
in an interesting and popular way, an account of the Javanese art of 
the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese history, and of the cultural 
and artistic influence of India on Java. The splendid monuments of 
Javanese architecture still bear the impress of Indian (especially South 
Indian) influence, but in most cases primitive Javanese (or rather old 
Malay-Polynesian) ideas react upon and modify purely Indian motifs 
and legends with a unique result. In this little book which contains 
ten good illustrations, the author gives us a skilful history of what 
the national genius of Java has been able to produce in the past with 
the inspiration derived from Indian ideals. 


S. K. De 
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BHAGAVADAJJUKIYAM--A Prahasana edited with an old 
commentary, critical notes and Introduction by P. Anujan Achan. 
Hony. Curator, Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangaiam, with a preface 
by Prof, M. Winternitz of the University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Published from the office of Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangaiam, 
1925. 

This is a small drama of the Prahasana type with the manifold 
points of interest and importance. And as such even before it had 
the fortune of seeing the light it had attracted the attention of 
scholars. The different problems that it gives rise to have from 
time to time been dealt with by various scholars in different oriental 
journals. The present edition of this important work will therefore 
be welcomed by all who are interested in the fascinating history 
of Sanskrit drama. 

It was previously edited from two manuscripts by Dr. A. Banerji 
Sastri in the pages of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (March — June, 1924). Mr. Achan’s edition, however, has had 
the advantage of being based on more manuscripts — six in number, in- 
cluding that of one commentary, in addition to this printed edition, 
from which also he has taken help in determining correct readings. 
He has taken much trouble in noting down variants profusely. But 
inspite of the pains taken by the learned editor, the variants suffer 
from one great disadvantage to which we would think it our duty 
to draw his attention. He has not given any description of the 
manuscripts from which he notes the various readings. And in the 
absence of such descriptions the variants are necessarily of very little 
use as their respective value is not possible to be judged. And we 
do not understand what principle he has laid down for himself in 
preferring one reading to another. Neither has he always incorporated 
in his text the readings found in the two manuscripts (A, C) on 
which, he says, ‘this edition is chiefly based.’ Thus at page 
25 he adds after and ifh after though their omission 

as in A, C. and A respectively (cf. f. n. 24, 25) would have undoubtedly 
been better and more idiomatic. Any insistence on the adoption of 
better readings would surely have led him to accept in place of 

(verse 14, p. 47), in place of (p. 67, f. n. 72), 

'si' for (p. 80, 1. i), At p. 79 the words sr? instead 

of being allotted to the ‘mother’ should better have been given as 
continuation of the previous speech spoken by the CetTs is reasonably 
done in Ms. A (cf. f. n. 86), for these words bring very little sense 
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i£ detached from which is spoken by the Ceti. 

The reading given at f. n. loo is decidedly better than what is given 
in text (p. 95. 1. i). 

His reference to the edition of the Nagananda, a verse of the 
bharatavlkya of which occurs in one of the Mss. of his book, as simply 
‘Bombay edition^ is vague and not worthy of a critical edition, as 
more than one edition of the Nagananda were published from Bombay 
from time to time. 

But in spite of these minor defects, the edition has got many things 
that reflect credit on the editor. He has spared no pains to make 
it useful, critical and learned. In the Introduction he has discussed 
most of the important problems presented by the book. But curiously 
enough even here he has not taken note of all points that were dis- 
cussed by scholars before the publication of the book. 

Chintaharan Chakra varti 


SAMARANGANASUTRADHARA.~-By King Bhojadeva, vols. 
I, II, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri. Gaekvvad's 
Oriental Series, nos. xxv, xxxii, Central Library, Baroda. 

In recent years we have witnessed the publication of some valu- 
able technical Sanskrit treatises on iSilpaSastra (art of architecture 
and sculpture and allied topics). Among the works of this class 
may be mentioned the Vastuvidya, the Mayamatam and the Silpa- 
ratnam, all published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
able editorship of Ganapati Sastri. The two sumptuous volumes under 
notice consisting of 290 and 324 pages respectively constitute a very 
important addition to this list. The task of the editor appears to 
have been one of uncommon difficulty especially in the second volume, 
when he had to depend upon ofily one faulty manuscript requiring 
frequent substitutions and emendations on his part which are 
wisely connected with interrogatory remarks or consigned to 
the footnotes. The name of the editor is a guarantee that the task 
has been done with consummate skill and learning. The work abruptly 
closes in the middle of the 83rd chapter (it is not clear why the 
learned editor in his English preface to the first volume mentions his 
only available manuscript as coming down only up to the 82nd 
adhyaya). Regarding the authorship of this work the editor cautiously 
attributes it to the famous King Bhoja of ,Dhara, the reputed author 
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of numerous Sanskrit works, who reigned in the early part of the nth 
century, or more precisely between ioi8 and 1060 A.D. Of the varied 
contents of the present treatise it is impossible to give here even a 
bare outline. Suffice it to say that the editor’s claim to the effect 
that the Samarahganasutradhara describes the construction of cities, 
palaces and mansions etc., with greater clearness of expression and 
wealth of detail than any other available work of silpasastra is abun- 
dantly justified by facts. We may mention without comments the 
description of various classes of grounds suited for the foundation 
of realms, forts, towers etc., (pp. 23-36), the rules for the foundation 
of towns, including high roads, ramparts, ditches, coping stones 
(pp. 39-40), the rules relating to the foundation of king’s palace 
(pp. 61-65) and the festival of Indra’s banner (pp. 70-86). Of parti- 
cular interest is the chapter on various kinds of designations (pp. 86-91), 
such as those of nagara, janapada, rastra, grha, sala and prasada • 
it is noticeable in this connection as bearing on a recent controversy 
that janapada is defined as including the whole realm except the 
nagara. We have next (chs. 19-23) elaborate accounts of different 
types of buildings (Catuhsala, trisala, dvisala, and ekasala), which are 
followed by descriptions of bedsteads and seats of different kinds. 
Of very special interest, as the editor rightly points out in the prefaces 
to his two volumes, is the chapter on mechanical contrivances (yantra), 
some of which as described by the author are sufficiently striking. 
Such are the mechanical elephants (we would suggest this transla- 
tion of yantrahastin for the editor^s 'elephant machine’), the me- 
chanical birds singing and dancing according to time, birdlike machines 
propelled by men which fly in the air and machines doing the duties 
of servants, doorkeepers as well as watchmen at night. Then follow 
accounts of sheds for elephants (gajasala) and for horses (asvasala) 
(pp. 188-195). The second volume opens with an elaborate account 
of palaces (prasadas) of various specified kinds. Of special interest 
is the description of prasadas sacred to various specified deities, such 
as Visnu, Brahman, the Sun, Candika (Durga), Ganesa and LaksmI. 
There are also chapters on painting (pp. 252ff.), the construction of 
images with full accounts of measures and the forms of various deities 
(pp. 266-276) etc. 

The value of the publication is greatly enhanced by the addition 
of a very full analytical table of contents at the beginning of each 
volume. 


U. N. G. 
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Indian Antiquary, March, 1927 

R. R. HaldeR. — Dlidravarm Paramara of Abu and Ins Inscriplb 07 is, 

Umesh Chandra Biiattacharjee. — B^'ahmavidyii and Suftsm. The 
author discusses in this continued article the opinions of the 
European scholars regarding the source of Sufism, and doubts the 
conclusiveness of the theory of Kremer and others holding that 
Sufism owes it origin mainly to the Vedanta school of Indian 
Philosophy. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. II (N. S.), no. 2 

V. A. GadgiL. — The Village in Sanskrit Literature. The writer of 
this article opposes the arguments of scholars who hold the view that 
the ancient Indian villages had an autonomous form of government. 
In support of his proposition he adduces evidences from Sanskrit 
literature to prove that the king himself used to exercise his 
supreme authority in the administration of a village. 

Journal of Oriental Research, April, 1927 

M. Hird^NNA. — PrapancavilayavUda — a doctrine of PfeSankara 
Vedanta. The Prapanca-vilaya-vada, referred to by Sankara, Sure- 
svara, Ramanuja and others is based on the doctrine that the Self 
or Brahman is ftiRprapaTica or nirguna which has been taken to 
imply the theory of maya. One aspect of the view has been 
pointed out to be that it finds in ritualistic passages of the Veda a 
two-fold import — metaphysical as well as ritualistic, and holds 
karmakanda as subsidiary to jnanakanda. 

K. S. RaMASWAMI SASTKl.~-ForgQften Karikas of Kuimrila. The 
writer of this article points out that Kamala-sila in his commentary 
on the Tattvasahgraha attributes many of the karikas in that 
work to Kumarila, and that a number of those Karikas is ascribed 
to the same authorship in some Jaina works. As the Karikas 
cannot be traced in any of the extant works of Kumarila, it has 
been suggested that he had another work not yet discovered. 
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From the nature of the topics dealt with in the Karikas, it has 
also been inferred that the Slokavartika is an abridged form of 
that missing work which, perhaps, was entitled ByJiaWtka mentioned 
in the Nyayaratmkara of Parthasarathi Misra. 

T. R. ChintamaNI. — A Note on the Date of Srikantha. From state- 
ments found in Appayya Diksita's commentary on the Sawa- 
dhasya of Srikantha, the latter has been assigned a date much 
posterior to that of Sankara. 

K. G. Sub RAHMAN YAM. — Panini and Viiska, This is an attempt to 
prove Paniniks priority to Yaska. 

Quarterly Journal of the Andhara Historical Research 
Society, January, 1927 

S. K. Raman ATH Shastriar. — BhavabhTiti and his Identity (transla- 
ted from Sanskrit by M. Ramakrishna Kavi). This is an attempt 
to identify the poet Bhavabhuti with Umbeka, who, according to the 
writer, is also called Suresvara and Visvarupa. The question of 
the identification of Suresvara with Mandana has been left open. 

M. Ramakrishna Kavi. — Tapasavatsaraja. Tapasavatsaraja is a 

Sanskrit drama in six Acts (still in manuscript). It has been 
given a high place by Bhoja, Kuntalaka^ Hemacandra, Anandavar- 
dhana and Abhinavagupta in their rhetorical works. Its plot, similar 
to that of the Svapnavasavadatta has been outlined in the article. 
Matraraja also known as Anaiigaharsa, the author of the drama, 
has been identified with Mayuraja or Mauraja and assigned a 
date towards the end of the sixth century A.C. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, April, 1927 

M. Heras. — Anoka's Dkarma and Religion, The paper detailing, 
on the basis of the contemporary documents, the nature of Asoka’s 
dharma with the exposition of its ptincipal precepts and tenets, 
describes his activities for their propagation. The writer supports 
the opinion that ASoka^s inscriptions contain nothing to prove 
that he was a Buddhist, his religion being based on Hinduism and 
largety influenced by Jainism. 

L, L. SUNDARA Ram. — The Sanctity of the Cow in India, 
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The TJpanisadic Scholar 

The very extent of the Sruti literature itself is an 
indication of the fact that very few indeed could be found 
even in ancient times to have actually mastered the whole of 
it. The mastery of the whole was no doubt the ideal to 
which all devout Brahmins aspired ; but in actual practice 
the ideal seems to have remained unattained as a rule. Manu 
iii, 2 (^Wedan adhitya vedau va vedam va’pi yathakramam” etc.) 
along with similar passages elsewhere, indicates the general 
rule on the subject. It is clear from this that an endeavour 
was to be made to master all the Vedas, but failing that 
as much of the literature as possible was to be studied. This 
led to a fourfold division of Brahmins according to the 
particular Veda which they professed. The division has conti- 
nued to the present day, though the reading of the Vedas 
has become almost a thing of the past. 

A. further limitation of study, coupled with difference in 
religious practices, led to the division into Sakhas of the 
various Vedas. These divisions were not without importance ; 
and every orthodox Brahmin was expected to know what 
his Veda was and to which of its Sakhas he belonged : this 
was an indication of his social position and rank. Besides 
this, in plenty of places, we find references to particular por- 
tions of the Vedas in which men specialised and which 
occupied a position of peculiar importance in the eyes of men 
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of those times. Thus, we hear of men who were experts 
in a certain portion of the Saina Veda, e.g, Jyestha-sama 
(Bodhayana Bharma-Sutra, ii. 8. 2). 

Bodhayana ii. 8 discusses the question as to who should 
be invited to a feast in connection with a Sraddlia cere- 
niony. The best Brahmins in this connection are called 
licmhti-’pavana. The list of such Brahmins as given by Bodha- 
yanci in ii, 8, 2 is almost identical with that of other writers 
(cf. Goiama, xv, 28). To this category of Brahmins belong 
those who have either mastered some special branches 
of Sruti literature or who have specialised in the performance 
of certain ceremonies. 

In the next Sutra (ii. 8. 3), Bodhayana says ; *'taddb}iave 
rahasyavid^^ ; which literally ought to mean : ‘in their absence 
a rahasyavidj i.e. one who knows the Upanisads (rahasya) 
should he invited'. This apparent meaning would suggest 
that the U panisadic scholar was to be invited to a iSraddha, 
only when the other people enumerated in Sutra 2 were not 
available. 

But curiously enough, the commentator Govindaavamiu 
gives a rather strained interpretation on this Sutra, He 
says that the classes of Brahmins enumerated in Sutra 2 were 
to be invited only when a rahasyavid was not available. 
The difference between the apparent meaning and Govinda- 
svtoin’s interpretation is obvious : according to the first, tlie 
rahasyavid or the Upanisadic scholar comes after the other 
classes ; but according to the second, he comes first and the 
others were to be invited only when he was not available. He 
is given the place of honour — the very first place. And 
it was only as his substitutes that the other Brahmins might 
be thought of. 

Whatever interpretation we^may accept, it is quite appa- 
rent that the various Brahmins who were considered parti- 
cularly holy and, therefore, deserving of invitation to an holy 
function, included the Upanisadic scholar also. He also 
was one of the cxDerta a?id fsineeialiata in Vadic lore. He was 
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considered to occupy a high social and vSpiritual rank. 
Not only this, but he was already a distinct class of Vedic 
scholar. He, too, was a specialist and his subject, viz., the 
Upanisads, also had already come to occupy the position of 
a special study. Among the various branches of Yedic litera- 
ture which claimed special attention, the Upanisads consti- 
tuted an important branch ; and there were men who made a 
special study of this branch, more or less in exclusion of the 
other branches, and who were a class of scholars occupying 
high position in society. 

This conclusion is borne out by some other considera- 
tions also. Bodhayana in i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins with regard to a particular question and 
says : ‘this is how the Brahmavadins decide it’. Such refer- 
ences to the Brahmavadins and their decisions in contro- 
versial matters are frequent enough. Sayaija in his commen- 
taries on the Bvdhmanas also quotes their opinions on several 
occasions, (e.g. Ait. Br., i. 3. etc.). The Saclvimsa Brahmana 
iv. 5. 1 (both text and Sayana’s commentary on the same) 
refers to Brahmavadins ; ^Brahmamdino vadant% etc.’ And 
the question under discussion there is : ca sandhyd, has-ca- 

sandhyayah hdlaJi* etc. If the term ‘Brahmavadin’ in these 
contexts meant merely a Vedic scholar and not a special kind 
of thinker, Sayana would not have repeated the term but would 
certainly have used some other synonym to explain it in his 
commentary. 

The term ‘Brahmavadin’, therefore, cannot be under- 
stood as meaning any Vedic scholar in general ; on the con- 
trary, the way, in which their opinion is quoted, clearly indi- 
cates that they were a special, well-marked class of thinkers 
and interpreters. If they were only ordinary Vedic scholars, 
that is to say, if any Vedic scholar was entitled to the 
name, the special mention of the name ‘Brahmavadin would 
be meaningless. To mean scholars generally, other terms 
as well, such as ‘acarya’ etc. might be used, or no specific 
term need be used* at all. Thus in Bodh. L 4. 10 the 
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omission of the term Brahmavadin also would give a meaning ; 
the Sutra in that case would mean ‘this is how the ques- 
tion is decided’. The expression ^hy the Brahmamdins* would 
be redundant, unless it be a special class of scholars to 
whom reference is intended. No doubt, the author of the 
Sutras quotes this opinion of the Brahmavadins approvingljT' 
and offers it for acceptance by his followers ; but that cannot 
mean that the term ^ BralimavadM did not refer to a 
special class of scholars. We accept the opinion of medical 
men knowing full well that we ourselves are not such and 
very often we quote their opinion with the remark that 
‘this is what the doctors say*. In the same way, the accept- 
ance of the opinion of the Brahmavadins by other schools 
of thinkers, does not imply that they all belonged to the same 
class. The use of a specific name must imply the existence 
of a specific class. The Brahmavadin, therefore, was a 
specific class of Vedic scholars. Every scholar was not so 
called ; and he, too, did not know everything. What kind of 
scholar, then, was he f 

It is interesting to note that in the Brahinanas and the 
Dharma-sutras, he is referred to in connnection with questions 
of rites and practices and not in connection with what is 
specifically called Brahma-vidya in the Upanisads, For 
instance, Bodhayaiia i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins about the controversy as to whether water for 
certain holy rites could be collected after sunset or not. 

In the Upanisads also, we meet with the Brahmavadins. 
Thus : Svet., i. 1, Ch., ii. 24. 1, etc. refer to the opinions of 
these thinkers. An examination of these instances will show 
that the Brahmavadin comes in always when there is some 
disputed point ; his opinion is cited generally to silence a 
controversy and his decision is always treated with respect 
and consideration. No doubt, he is very often found wasting 
his labours upon unphilosophical questions also. But neverthe- 
less he is a thinker. He raises problems and attempts 
to solve them. Now, these are just the marks of an incioient 
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philosophy. In a Brahniavadiii, therefore, we may easily 
trace the beginnings of the philosophy which in later times 
became so important but which still bore the stamp of his 
name and was called Brahmavidya, 

The use of the name ^Brahmavadin’ even by the Upanisads 
clearly shows that it did not mean only a man who knew 
the Upanisads. The Brahmavadin appears to have been in 
existence even hejore the Upanisads and of course eoutinued 
along with them. He was not merely a student of the 
Upanisads. Originally he w^as the scholar wdiose opinions 
and thoughts find expression in the Upanisads, and who in 
later times continued the same pursuit loith the aid of the 
Upanisads. He was of a class of scholars who were in exist- 
ence before the Upanisads and who pursued and developed 
the trend of thought of which the Upanisads embody a parti- 
cular phase and certainly an important stage. The Brahma- 
vadin, it seems, < was a scholar who watched a Vedic 
ceremony and observed the customs of the .time and tried to 
find a reason for the same. He thought over these and founded 
a school of thought. During one stage of this thought-move- 
ment and as an embodiment of it, the Upanisads sprang 
into existence. At later stages of development, other books 
also came into existence. But the Brahmavadin was essen- 
tially a thinker and debater who knew the quintessence of the 
Vedas. 

The use of the term ^ Brahma^ to mean the Vedas as also 
the eternal Keality of the Upanisads, clearly suggests that 
the men who tried to discover the inner significance of the 
Vedas and all that they stood for, eventually landed upon 
the conception of Brahma of the Upanisads. Obviously, before 
the birth of the Upanisads, such men could not possibly be 
called TJ'panisadic scholars ; but the Upanisadic scholar was 
a direct descendant of these men. 

The social position of these men in the days of the Dharma- 
sutras is indicated by Bodh. ii. 8, 3, which suggests that 
he Vas one of those men who deserved invitation on a Sraddha 
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day. It is an indication also of the life that he lived. He 
was not altogether unconnected with the performance of the 
religious rites of the time ; and his presence in these cere- 
monies was deemed holy. 

The imporbance of the subject-matter of his study i.e. of 
the TJpanisads, is also indicated in Bodhayana iii. 10. 11, 
Gotama xis. 13, etc. whez'e the TJpanisads head the list of holy 
texts — portions of Yeclic literature — by reading which one 
might expect to attain special holiness or the atonement of sins. 

But this position the Upanisadic scholar could not retain 
throughout. In Scmhara-digvijaya by Vidyaranya (viii. 14), 
we are told that when Sankara presented himself before the 
assembly of Brahmins in Mandana’s house where a Sraddha 
was being performed, the very sight of him was irritating 
to Maiidana. Sankara was undoubtedly a great Upanisadic 
scholar and in earlier times the presence of such a man was 
covetable at such an assembly. But in the 7bh century after 
Christ, the Upanisadic scholar was an unwelconie visitor at 
a Sraddha ceremony. 

The explanation also is not wanting. If the Brahmavadin 
to whom the Brahmanas, the Upanisads and the commentaries 
on these make such frequent references, was really the 
Upanisadic scholar, then, it would appear that he was 
not only an expert in Upanisadic lore, but also devoted his 
intellectual energies to a right understanding of Vedic cere- 
monies. In fact, he evolved his philosophy out of an attempt 
to grasp the spiritual significance of such ceremonies. In 
Ait. Br., i. 1., we learn from Sayana that the Brahmavadins 
had their own theory as to which of the gods the sacrificial 
cake (purodasa) in a particular cei'emony belonged to. And 
in the same book (i. 6), we are again told that, though abso- 
lute truthfulness was enjoined upon the sacrifieer after he 
was initiated, acGoTding to the Brahmavadins it was an 
exceedingly difficult task for man, and gods alone were fit for 
it. In Sadvwi§aBrahmana{iY,5. 1.), we find the Brahma-vadins 
discuss! nof the siornificance of certain prayers called Sandhva^ 
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All these show that in the beginning, the Brahmavadin 
or the Upanisadic- scholar was not a rebel against the Yedic 
religious rites. He specialised in the Upanisadic portion 
of the Vedas, but head no disdain, on that account, for the 
rest of them. He was a Brahmin and follu'wed the routine 
life of a Brahmana according to the practices of the time. He 
condemned neither the Vedas nor the life according to the 
Vedas; he practised the ceremonies and was invited to 
them ; and in certain ceremonies the place of honour was 
his. 

But when we come to the time of Saiikara, we find that 
the Upanisadic scholar, of whom Sankara was a towering 
specimen, had strayed away from the life of Vedic rituals 
and entertained nothing but contempt for those who still 
adhered to them. Naturally enough, the feeling was reci- 
procated : the orthodox Vedic Brahmin like Ma^ejana would 
have nothing to do with the renegades of the Sankara type. 
The difference between the two ideals of life was sharp and 
often led to mutual recriminations. And the one class of 
Brahmins professed little community of faith with the 
other. 

To what was this cleavage due ? It was an example of 
a great schism and parallel examples are available in the 
histories of other religions also. The rise of Protestantism 
against the old Catholic creed illustrates the same tendency 
of the human mind. Between the Christianity of Jesus and 
the Papacy of the 15th century, many things had happened; 
and Protestantism took up arms against the accumulations 
of these centuries and claimed the right to go back straight 
to the original source, viz., the Bible. This brought about 
a cleavage within the fold of the same religion, which is 
well-known to history. 

Within the fold of Hinduism itself, similar movements 
have taken place frequently enough. Among the latest 
are the rise of the Brahma Samaj and the Arya Samaj. 
Both these movements base themselves exclusively on what 
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in ancient times was called Sruti — the Aryya Samaj 
accepting the whole of the Vedas, while the Brahma Samaj, 
like the Sahkarites of earlier times, takes its stand on the 
Upaiiisacls. Both of these movements, however, tend to 
brush aside the undesirable accumulations of the centuries 
between the Vedas and now. 

The split in the camp of Vedic religion as illustrated in 
the opposition between the school of Saiikara and that of 
Ma^dana, was due, among other causes, to the rise and spread 
of Buddhism and the establishment of well-organised monastic 
orders. The protest against the sacrificial cult, which was 
emphasised by Buddha, continued even after him ; and no 
school of reform could possibly ignore it. And the establish- 
ment of organised monasteries on an extensive scale, showed 
the possibility of an ethico-social life free from scrupulous 
adherence to the crowded programme of Vedic ceremonies, 
fortunately for the reformers, there was a section of Vedic 
literature w^hich could be so understood as to discountenance 
the old form of sacrificial religion. And the reformers were 
not slow to realise the importance of the opportunity offered 
by this possibility of an interpretation of sacred texts that 
was favourable to them. The protest which was never dead, 
was accentuated and the Brahmins arrayed themselves into 
two opposing camps. Prom that time onward^ there were 
two forms of Vedic religion — one of Karma and the other 
of Jnana. And though attempts at synthesis were also 
frequently made, these two opposing tendencies were never 
afterwards completely reconciled in Hindu life and thought. 

But modern historians often misjudge the later split and 
regard it as the very source and origin of the Upanisads 
and the Upanisadic scholar. According to them, the split 
had been effected first and then those who had seceded from 
the ancient religion, produced another kind of Sruti literature 
viz., the Upanisads ; and the Upanisadic scholar was the 
harbinger of this schism. : he brought it about and was res- 
ponsible for all the consequences that followed in its train. 
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As a matter of fact, however, the Upanisadic thinker was 
also one of those very Brahmins who performed Vedic 
sacrifices : he, too, took an active part in them. But he 
did more : he bestowed his thought on them ; he meditated 
about their significance and was thus the father of a school 
of philosophy. To begin with, the Upanisadic scholar and 
those who were learned in the other branches of the Vedas, 
were not so diametrically opposed to each other as to justify 
us in thinking that they belonged to rival camps altogether. 
It was only when the religion of Karma was found incorrigible 
even after several reform movements that a more or less 
permanent breach was effected between the two sections of 
Brahmins and we have even the spectacle of a strife between 
them. Originally, however, the Upanisadic scholar also was, 
after all, a Vedic scholar and took rank with him, though the 
obstinate questionings that lead to philosophy had already 
been aroused in his mind. 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjeb 


Observations on the Cognomen Bahmani 

There is a great controversy among scholars as to why 
the dynasty founded by Alauddin Hasan came to be known 
as the Bahmani dynasty. Some are of opinion that it is so 
called, because Alauddin Hasan named it as such out of 
deference and gratitude to the Gangu Pandit, his former 
master, who was a Brahmin, and to whom he ascribed his 
success. Some others, again, say that Alauddin Hasan 
was a descendant of Bahman and Isfandiyar, the famous 
Samani kings of Persia, and so it is called as such. 

Now, first of all, let us see what the Muhammadan 
historians say on the subject and by a comparative study of 
these authorities let us arrive at a right conclusion. 

The Toirikh'i'Feris%ta> says that Hasan was once a servant 
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of Gangn Pandit, a Brahmin astrologer, who was in high 
favour with the prince Md. Tughlak and one day when he was 
ploughing a piece of land, his plough struck an iron chain. 
On digging it out he found a copper vessel full of gold which 
he immediately took to his master ; his master being highly 
pleased with his honesty and integrity introduced him to Md. 
Tughlak through whose favour he was appointed as a 
commander of one hundred horses. Shortly after this appoint- 
ment, Gangu prophesied to him that he would once become a 
sovereign and “made him promise’^ that when his prophecy 
would be fulfilled, he would “assume the name of Gangu” and 
would also make him his finance minister — “a request with 
which he readily complied” and translated it into action when 
he became the sovereign of the Deccan. 

Perishta further adds that some historians say that Hasan 
was a descendant of the Samani kings of Persia but “accordino' 
to my opinion,’* says Perishta, “this pedigree is too obscure to 
be reliable and it was drawn up by flatterers after his accession 
to the throne.” The pedigree given by him is as follows : — 
Alauddin Hasan Kanku-i-Bahmani, the son of Kaikaus, 
the son of Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of Hasan, the 
son of Saham, the son of Simun, the son of Salam, the son of 
Ibrahim, the son of IS asir, the son of Munsur, the son of 
Bustum, the son of Kaiqubad, the son of Minuchihr, the son of 
Namdar, the son of Isfandiyar, the son of Kaiyurnars, the 
son of Kliurshid, the son of Sasa, the son of Paghfur, the son 
of Parrukh, the son of Shahryar, the son of Amir, the son of 
Suhaid, the son of Malik Baud, the son of Hushang, the son 
of Nik Kardar, the son of Piroz Bakht, the son of Nub, 
the son of Sani who was a descendant of Bahram Gur, the 
Samani, who was again a descendant of Bahman, the son of 
Isfandiyar. 

Next let us take into consideration the account given by 
Burhan-i-Maasir which is as follows :~Hasaii went to Delhi 
during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak and without disclos- 
ing to any body the fact of his iflustrious descent from 
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Kaiyumars, he entered the service of Mcl. Tiiodilnk. While he 
was thus engaged, Shaikh Nizamuddiu of Delhi ‘‘gave a sump- 
tuous feast to Md. Tughlak.” After the feast was over Md. 
Tughlak went away but shortly after his departure, “Hasan 
arrived at his door” when he (the Shaikh) said to his servant, 
“To-day one king has gone out and another king is at the door • 
let him come in”^ The servant then went to Hasan and brought 
him to his presence. The Shaikh received him with kindness 
and prophesied to him that he would once become a king. On 
hearing this good news Hasan “became hopeful and began to 
cherish in his mind the idea of sovereignty and conquest/' 

The pedigree as given by him is as follows ; — 

Sultan Alauddin AVaad-Dunya Hasan Bahman Shah, 
the son of Kaiqaus Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of 
Hasan, the sou of Bahtam, the son of Simun, the son of 
Salam, the son of Nub, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, 
the son of Mansur, the son of Nub, the son of Sani, the son of 
Bahrain, the son of Shahrin, the son of S’ad, the son of Nusin, 
the son of Baud, the son of Bahram Gur. About the authen- 
ticity of this genealogy he is rather doubtful, as he says, 
“God the Most High alone knows the truth of matters!”^ 

The Tazhb'at-ul-Mulk relates strange stories about Hasan, 
It says that one day, as he was sleeping under the shade of a 
tree, a cobra came to him and holding a green grass in its 
mouth was driving away the flies from his body but when he 
awmke the serpent lowered its head like a servant and went 
away. Gangu Pandit (not said to be his master) who was 
passing by that way witnessed these things and said to Hasan, 
“A great dignity is in store for you.” He then related to 
him everything that had happened during his sleep and 
requested him, when he would become a king, to give him 
a post under him and also to “combine his name wdth his own 


1 Mr. J. S, King's History of the Bahmani Kingdom, p. r. 

2 Ibid., p. 2. • 
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(Hasan s) and sign their firmans with the word ‘Bahmani.’ 
These Hasan did when he was crowned king. 

But according to the said work, it was through the favour of 
Shaikh Muhammad Shiraz Junaidi, whose servant he (Hasan) 
was, that he obtained the sovereignty of the Deccan, because it 
was he who advised him to collect an army, wage a religious 
war against the infidels and it was through his favour that he 
got sufficient money to carry out his project. It then relates 
queer stories about the victories of Hassan. 

The TazJcirat-ul-Mulh is rather inconsistent in what it says 
and reproduces only the bazar gossips. If Hasan would 
really wage holy war to deliver the country from the infidels, 
it was simply impossible that he would give a Hindu title to 
his kingdom. 

In the Tabagat-i-Ahbari also the name Gangu Pandit 
appears. It also says that the prophecy that Hasan would 
once become a sovereign was made by a Brahman named 
Gangu but it does not say that this Gangu was his master. 

Kafi Khan merely reproduces what Ferishta says on the 
subject. 

From the above accounts we can say that Gangu was a 
historic personage who made the prediction about Hasan's 
greatness and who enjoyed high favour with him (Hasan) 
(JBurharA-Maasir alone is silent on the matter) but this does 
not necessarily mean that the cognomen Bahraani was given 
to this kingdom for these reasons. 

The titles of Alauddiu Hasan as given in various histories 

• — Ih the Tarihhi-Ferishta — Alauddin Hasan Kanku-i- 
Bahraani, in the Mtmtakhabu'l-Ijuhah of Kafi Khan — ■ 
Alauddin Kanku-i-Bahmani, urf Hassan, in the Tabaqat-i- 
Ahhari—A\B.\xMm Hasan Shah, in the Burhan i-Maasir— 
Alauddin Hasan Gangu-i-Bahmeini, in the Tazhiroat-ul- 
Mulh Alauddin Bahman Shah and in the Muntakhabut' 
Alauddin Bahman Shah, 

So, nowhere do we find the word ^‘Brahman’' or the word 
“Brahmani.'^ In the second volume p. 297 of Briggs’ Ferishta 
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this sentence occurs ; *‘The appellation of Bahinani he 
(Hasan) certainly took out of compliment to his master 
Gangu, the Brahman, a word often pronounced *'bahman’.” 
Here Mr. Briggs says (it does not occur in the original 
Ferishta) that the word "‘Brahman’’ is often pronounced 
as "‘Bahman.” But this is not so, at least, in Persian, 
which is the medium of our Muhammadan authorities on 
the subject ; even if we take it for granted that “Brahman” 
is often pronounced as “Bahman,” we would find in the 
histories above mentioned the word “Brahman” or “Brahmani” 
at least in some places, but nowhere do we come across such 
an instance. If Hasan would assume the title Bahinani out 
of gratitude to his master, the original word (Brahman or 
Brahmani) would be found in them at least once or twice, if 
not more. It cannot be that the original word would totally 
disappear from all these histories ! The origin of the 
cognomen “Bahmani” must therefore be sought elsewhere. 

Besides, it is also improbable that a Muhammadan king 
would use this epithet even out of gratitude to his benefactor ; 
utmost, he might have given him a good post under him and 
this Hasan did. But to give such a Hindu title to a Muham- 
madan kingdom at a time when the whole atmosphere was 
saturated with intolerance and persecution was out of the 
question and it would certainly create a strong excitement 
in the country, the effect of which might be fatal to the infant 
kingdom. Hasan did certainly realize this. Although he 
himself was not of a very intolerant disposition, he did not 
certainly venture to wound the feeling of hh Muslim subjects 
by giving a Hindu epithet to his kingdom. From the^accounts 
given by Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba in the JBurhaji-i- 
Maasivj it is clear that Hasan claimed his descent from 
Bahman and Isfandiyar but the pedigree as given by the 
former is different from that given by the latter (as we have 
seen above). The only two authorities who give the 
pedigree thus differ considerably in their versions and so how 
can we believe thalb he was the descendant of Bahman Shah ? 
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Moreover, Ali bin Tabataba is doubtful about the authenti- 
city of the pedigree when he says, “God the Most High alone 
knows the truth of matters.” Ferishta distinctly says that it 
was drawn up by flatterers after his accession to the throne. 
So, the weight is on the negative side and our conclusion is 
that Hasan’s claim to be a descendant of Bahman Shah is no 
better than a fiction. But although the genealogy is ficti- 
tious we cannot ignore the fact that he brought forward such 
a claim ; otherwise we would not have seen such pedigrees 
referred to by both Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba and it 
^vas for this reason that the dynasty founded-by him came 
to be known as the Bahmani dynasty. 

Hasan used the epithet Bahman and some of the histo- 
rians referred to it just as it was (as in Tazkirat-ul-Mulk 
and Muntakhabut Tawarikh) while others, again, like 
Ferishta, Kafi Khan and Ali bin Tabataba etc. made it 
Bahmani. (In Persian the word Bahman may very easily 
be changed into Bahmani). 

Numismatic evidence also points to the fact that the 
epithet assumed by the sovereigns of this dynasty is Bahman 
and not Bahmani. The title of the book Baliman-namali, 
a versified history of the Bahmani dynasty, composed by 
Shaikh Azuri, also shows that the title assumed by Hasan 
and his descendants was Bahman. This book was written 
long before Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba wrote their histories 
and so it is of greater value than either Tarikh-i-Ferishta 
or Burhan-i-Maasir. If Hasan would assume the title Bah- 
mani, the title of the book would be JBahmani-namaJi instead 
of BaJiman-namah. 

So, we conclude that the dynasty is known as the 
Bahmani dynasty not because Hasan was really a descendant 
of Bahman Shah bub because he claimed such descent ; the 
title assumed by its sovereigns is not “Bahmani” but “Bahman” 
and the popular belief that Hasan gave a Hindu epithet 
(which is said to be used in the corrupted form “Bahman”) 
to his kingdom is falsified by facts as V7ell as by historical 
evidence. 



Oxinden Embassy 

Of all the embassies sent by the English East India 
Company’s officers to Shivaji’s court perhaps the most 
important was that led by Henry Oxinden. The short 
narrative of his journey to Hairi and his activities there 
was published b}^ Dr. John Fryer as early as 1698 but other 
papers relating to that embassy have not yet seen the light 
and I need not offer any apology for making them avail- 
able to students interested in Maratha history now. I 
should draw their attention to one point only. It does not 
appear from Nara^^^an Shenvi’s letter that he derived his 
information about Ananda Rao’s appointment to succeed 
Pratap Rao Gujar from any of Shivaji’s ministers as Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar suggests. I feel convinced that he made 
a mistake about the name of the new Sarnobat and it will 
be rash to reject the unanimous evidence of the Bahkars. 
Henry Oxinden’s letters give much fuller details of his embassy 
than the short narrative published so long ago by Fryer 
and recently by Mr. Payne. I hope to place them before 
my fellow students before long. 


Narayan Shenvi^s Letter, ( F, R, Surat^ vol. 88^ fols, 78-83. ) 
Honourable Sir, 

I arrived at Rahy on Tew sday of the last weeke which 
was the 24th March and on the same day I went to Banchar 
to visitt Naragy Punditt which place is at the mountaines 
ffoot, and enquireing for him I encountred with his eldest 
sonne Parlad Punditt who advised me that his father Naragy 
Punditt was at the mountaines head and made me waite 
the Rajah Sevagys order to goe up upon which I sent one 
of my servants to give the Rajah notice of my arrival!, who 
returned the same* day with order from Neragy Punditt 
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that I should remaine in his house untill the time of mourning 
was over for the death of the Rajah Sevajees wife ; which 
I did resting there five dayes without opperating anything, 
in the interim came Naragy Punditt to his habitation to 
celebrate the Jentues N'ew yeares day and the next day 
carried me up the hill with him and enordered me a good 
entertainment in a large house where I remained five days 
more. 

Yesterday at noone being the third of Aprill Naragy 
Punditt accompanied me up to the Rajahs court and brought 
mee before him who received me with much courtesy, gave 
me a seat very neare him enquiring of Your Honours good 
health of which I gave him an account and reciprocal! 
returned his complement ; at which letting (or setting) 

I entered on the Rajapore business, and Naragy Pundett 
according to his accustomed favour in our behalfe demonstrat- 
ed the matter better then I expected to his master the Rajah 
on which Savejee presently enordered his scrivans to passe 
orders concerning this affaire, viz. to pay the Rajapore money 
at three payments to witt 2500 Pagotas of the Rajapore 
customes 2500 to be paid the first monsoone eomencing the 
first September next, and 5000 to be paid two yeares space 
to make which writings and orders 3 or foure dayes will be 
requisite, which being effected I will send them to Your 
Honour by Adall the Moody who is now with me, who 
arriving in safety to Your Honour will acquaint more clearly 
of all passages here, I intend to have sente Sevagys writtings 
and orders by this bearer but seeing it would cost some time 
before they were finished, and Your Honour enordering me to 
send you a daily express is the reason I so suddenly dispatch 
this man ; and the reason I wrote Your Honour not before 
IS because JSTaragy Punditt desired me not to write untill I 
had spoke with Sevajee for which fault I desire Your 
Honours pardon, 

I cannot advise Your Honour particularly of what newse 
here stirring having not sufficient time, but it seems unreason- 
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able I should totally decline it, Sevajee is making a throne 
very magnificient on which he spends much gould and 
jewells intending to be crowned in June next being the begin- 
ning of the new yeare, to this coronation he has invited 
many learned Bramines, and will liberally bestow on them 
many ellephants, horses and money but it is not known 
whether he will be crowneed in person or some other prince 
for it is reported he hath a prince of the Nisamshahy race in 
his custody. 

By other conighances Your Honour will have received 
newse of the proceedings of Sevajee s army nevertheless I 
cannot be excused without giving you some account ; Bhadur 
Oaun desire to descend into Conean but understanding that the 
Rajah Sevajee hath stopt the passages by breaking the wayes, 
and advances twixt the hills, and keeping a constant guai’d 
there where the passages were most difficult ; he returned 
from whence he came. 

The Rajah Sevajee intended to proceed for Currall to give 
new orders to his army, and to create a new generall of his 
horse in the roome of Partab Ray who fell in the encounter 
of Sevajees army with Bullooll Ckaun in a narrow passage 
betwixt two hills who with six horsemen more were slaine 
being not succoured by the rest of the army so that Bullooll 
Ckaun remained victorious but Anand Ray his Lieutenant 
sent Sevajee word that he should not resent his Generalls 
death he remayning in his stead, on which Sevajee enordered 
Anand Ray to succeed him in qua lity and pay and not to 
return alive without being victorious against his enemys and 
Anand Ray being a valliant person on his masters order 
mooved with the whole body of his horse farr into the enemys 
country in search of Bullooll Ckaun ; but it happened that 
Dilleel Ckaun understanding of Fartap Ray's death fell in 
with his army to succour Bullooll Ckaun ; making great haste 
to fight with Anand Ray but he seeing two such valiant 
enemys before him dursbnot fight them, and thereupon tooke 
his way towards Cannara journeying 15 leagues per diem, 
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he before and the two nobles following him but after many 
days march not dareing to effect any thing Dilleell Ckaun 
went under Paualla to besiege it but stayed there but five 
days and returned to his former station, and Bullooll Ckaun 
went to Collapore Anand Ray passing much inland robbed 
a citty called Pencil eight leagues from Bancapore which 
citty belongs to Bullooll Ckaun jaghere, from whence he 
returned well laden with 3000 oxen laden with goods, which 
Bullooll Ckaun and Quider Ckaun understanding they in- 
tended to intercept him with their whole army encountring 
neare Bancapore, where happened a desperate battell fell a 
brother of Quider Ckaun cousen of Bullooll Ckauns and Anand 
Ray robbed the whole army and brought 500 horse and two 
ellephants and other things, Bullooll Ckaun and Quidher 
Ckaun flying away ; Anand Ray on his return leaving his 
booty with Sevagee is gone againe to Ballagatte to robbe 
more townes. 

I have discoursed with Naragy Punditb concerning the 
peace you desired might be concluded with the Sidy Foote 
Ckaun he answered with many comparison shewing that 
Sevagee had no inclination thereunto whereupon I never 
talkt more about that affaire of which Naragy Punditt will 
himself write you. 

I shall give Your Honour what news I have heard of 
Siddy Sambole in a few words, he engaged with Daulett 
Ckauns navy in Satouly River where there was slaiue above 
one hundred men of the Siddys and 44 of Daulett Ckauns 
who games the victory but is wounded with an arrow and it 
is reported that Siddy Sambole is likewise wounded, and his 
hands burnt, he not meeting with good success in the afore- 
said river is gone to Haresser neare Cessing this news Sovajee 
told me himselfe, now I desire Your Honour not to licence 
the Siddy to enter into your port nor his men to come on 
shoare for if you should not thinke convenient to refuse him 
it would cause great difference to arrise betwixt us and 
Sevajee for soe much he declared to me at first meeting. 
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Now I desire Your Honour to send Mr. Henry Oxindeu 
imediately with a good present, because I cannot stay long 
here by reason of the unwholesome waters of the hills. 
Concerning the present Naragy Pundltt enquired of me and 
I answered him that Mr. Henry Osinden would bring an 
Arab horse with him of considerable vailue who desired me 
to write to Your Honour nob to send any because the Hajah 
had told him he had not occasion of any but in liew there of 
you would please to send him some precious stones either 
pearles or diamonds which may be worth his wearing at his 
coronation wherefore I desire Your Honour to send some rino-s 
of precious stones or pearles or some chaines of pearles which 
the Jentues wear on their shashes, because these people thinke 
that the English cannot want pearles and other jewells being 
merchants that trade in shipping. Naragy Punditt enorders 
me to write to Your Honour that if you should send a horse 
the Rajah would never ride on him but give him some of his 
servants or souldiers because he hath many horses as well 
Arabbs as Turkish which considering Your Honour may 
please to doe as to you seemes best ; Your Honour hath 
already wrote to Naragy Punditt that you would send an 
Englishman of your Council which he hath made known to 
the Rajah wherefore it is convenient that Mr. Heni'y Oxinden 
comes with a considerable present in conformity to his quallity 
which may be about 1000 or 1200 Rs. It is also reasonable 
that you present the Rajah with something at the time of his 
coronation bub this present you now send will serve for all. 
I likewise advertise Your Honour to mind Girderdas to send 
25 ordinary thurmas to Naragy Punditt for which he often 
persecutes me and Girder promised to send them just after 
my departure ; God preserve Your Honour is the prayer of 


Rairy 4th April 1674 
(translated out of the 
Portuguese original). * 


Your humble servant 
Naban Sinay. 
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PRESENTS FOR SHIVAJI 

F. R,, vol. Sy. {Surai) Surat to Bombay^ the 18th Aprils 1^74-^ 
fols. IS3 ^ J54‘ 


We are now in answer of yours of the 9fch current in- 
closing us a translate of Narrandas Sinas letter by which wee 
preceive you are likely to come to a speedy accomodation with 
Sevajee on the condicons that you were the last yeare treating 
about of paying you 10,000 Pagoths in full satisfaction of the 
Honourable Companys and their servants losses in Rajapore 
and we may consequently inferr that the Companys late loss 
at Hubely must be included, your sending Mr. Oxinden on 
that emploj^ wee hope will make some addition by his procur- 
ing us further priviledges for our trade in his country, the 
present which you desire may be sent with all speed to accom- 
pany him, wee have been collecting these two dayes as near 
as wee cann in such particulars as you desire from us, what 
is wanting, as the ruble for the ear jewell, and the ruble ring 
of such value which are not at present procurable, wee have 
supplyed with a dagger of a neat worke, which wee thinke 
may be as acceptable to him as any of the other, the parti- 
culars which wee send you are as followes : 


Butt 



2 Pearlo weighing 10 

cost 

500 Rups 

4 ditto weighing 18 

cost 

750 

1 diamond ring a rose cutt 

cost 

450 

1 ditto 

cost 

325 

1 ditto a table 

cost 

130 

1 head jewell bke a feather 

cost 

680 

2 bracelets 

cost 

450 


Insui’anoe 


3285 
29 i 


3314 i 

all with particulars wee have to Moau Drumdas and Vlap. 
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Lickmedas sheroffs to send you, which they do hy a cossett 
that accoinpanyes your cooly the bearer hereof. 

That Sevajee is much offended at your favouring the Siddee 
in permitting his vessells to winter att your island, and hath 
expresst soe much to Narrandas Sinay wee have reason to 
believe and you may doe noe less of the other interest here, 
for when the Governor here or the Kings Generali near you 
there, shall come to understand (as certainly they will) 
this your embassage, and conclusion of a peace with the 
Kings enemy, together with 'your deny all of their ffleett to 
harbour with you, you must needs conclude that the Mogull 
will take us for none of his friends, and that wee must be 
exposed to many injuryes if the Company doe not aLsoe 
suffer in their trade. But you having soe often manifested 
to us how much the good and well being of the island both 
for provissions and traffique depends upon an accomodacon 
with Sevajee together with the trade that wee expect to 
have by the settlement of factory es in his country, that 
wee shall patiently endure what these people may impose on 
us, rather then declyne the interest and benefitt of the 
Company in their island. 

As Narran Sinay cloth give you litle hope of procureing 
peace between Sevajee and Siddee of Danda Bajpore, soe 
wee think it not a business soe facile to be effected, for a warr 
soe many yeares standing, to be suddenly accomodated, thus 
wee have given answer to your letter and haveing nothing 
here of newes that offers wee must conclude and subscribe. 

A post script which forms part of the letter in another 
copy 

Whereas wee intended to send you a dagger the man that 
ownes it stands on such high termes for it that we thought 
it not necessary to buy it at soe extravagant a rate. 
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Instructmis given by us the Governor a?zd Cozmcill for affaires of the 
Honourable Company 07 i the Island Bombay unto our lowing 
fne?id Mr, Henry Oxind^n to he observed by him 
in the negotiation of treaty with Seuage Rajah 
{0. C, voL 33, no. 3963). 

Mr, Henry Oxinden, 

The expereince you have had of all the affaires of moment, 
and overtures which have occured betwixt Seuage and us 
relating to this treaty by means of your daily assistance of 
us in the council where the matter hath been largely debat- 
ed may excuse the trouble of our furthe [r] animadversions 
thereon in this paper, but that we may not be wholy want- 
ing to our duty we thinke good to recomend the foil [ow] 
ing instructions for your observation. 

The former difference between the Honourable Company 
and Seuag [e] at Rajapore being for the present accomodated 
by a mutuall agrement and contract between us with the parti- 
Cillers whereof you are throughly acquainted, our next worke 
is to endeauour the establishment of a secure and advanta- 
geous course of traide betwixt this Island and the countryes 
under his jurisdiction, which we trust in God may tend 
very much to our Honourable Masters interest for the 
better effecting whereof we have thought good to send 
you to the said Sevagees court at the castle of Raire that 
you may in person treat with him touching the confirmation 
of those articles which we herewith deliver unto you and 
for that the evill custome of theise easterne ports puts the 
Company to an indispencible necssity of presents in such 
cases, there being nothing to be done in theise parts of the 
world without them. 

We judge it necessary and prudent in this conjuncture 
to be som [e] what more free handed then otherwise we 
should be, and that wee may the better prevaile with him 
and his ministers of state to gr[a]tifie the Company in theire 
reasonable demand and to procure the better esteeme and 
endearement of our nation, and traid amongst them, where- 
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fore at your arrivall when you observe a convenient time 
you are to present to Seuage, his mother, son and those 
jewells and rarityes which are appointed in consultation for 
them which we hope will be very acceptable seeing as 
Naran Sinay informe us they are more desirous of such 
jewells then any other thing we can present them, which 
therefore will be more proper and necessary in regard Sevage 
is designing to make himself a king. 

In the contract signed by Seuage wherein he promiseth 
the payment of 10000 kings pagothas for satisfaction of the 
Gompanys losse sustained at Kajapore, there are somethings 
mentioned, which are more then we agreed to in our treaty 
with his Envoy viz. That in the first payment of 2500 
Pagoths worth of goods, which we are to buy of him and so 
consequently in the rest of the payments which was not 
resolved upon or agreed to positively by us, but rather that 
we were to receive it in ready money which you are to 
press him unto but in case he declares he cannot spare ready 
money, and that he will force goods upon us, you are to be 
carefull that you doe not take any old and unmerchantable 
goods and that they be not ouerprized, to the end neither 
the company nor the interessed be the losers, thereby, and 
if you can possibly procure pepper, Dungarees, percollas, 
or any sort of callicoes proper for Europe it will be much 
the better provided the prices are reasonable, wherein you 
must regulate yourself according to the list of prices which 
you will carry along with you and for that we observe Seuage 
Rajah hath a percoll of old cannekins which he is desirous 
to dispose of we would have you to please him, and for 
formallity sake looke upon them, but not to medle with them 
except you find the Company will be gamers by them and 
not losers. 

Secondly, in that clause wherein he admits the English 
liberty to setle factories in any part of his dominions we 
find that Negotanna and Penn are not expressly included, 
wherefore we would have you make that one of the articles 
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that we may setle and build warehouses in any of these 
parts, declaring that it will be a great conveniency to his 
owne occasions, and a meanes to bring downe traide to that 
part of the country. 

Thirdly, in the last clause he limitts the English that 
they shall buy and sell only inports and not transport any 
goods in the inland country es, this you may tell him is a 
great inconvenieney and discouragement to traide ; and that 
which no king or prince ever hitherto imposed upon us, for 
in all Indostan, Decan, Persia Arabia and the South Sea’s 
and other parts where we traide we have liberty to trans- 
port goods paying custome at port only. Wherefore, you 
might press him by all resonable argument to make an 
alteration of that clause, and to grant us the same preuiledg[e] 
which we enjoy in other parts, otherwise we shall be 
very much discouraged, and nob traide so much as otherwise 
we shall doe. 

Wee reasonably presume that Seuage will be much offend- 
ed at the Sidyes wintering his fleet in this bay, but when he 
hath understood what ecdeauers we have used to turne him 
out and how roughly we have treated his men, the perticulers 
whereof you are to manifest unto him, haveing been witness 
of the transactions here, and when you have represented 
unto him and made him sensible of the indispenceible ingage- 
ments that we have in the Mo gulls country by meanes of 
traide and setling of factories in his dominions, we doubt not 
but he will in his wisdom be fully satisfied of our integrity, 
and the full desire, we have to keep a good under standing 
with him, that he also hath vessells wintering here as they 
and we could not in reason and prudence deny the Sidy the 
same kindness, though it be very much against our will and 
inclination. 

Amongst Seuagees chiefest Ministers of state you must 
per[ti]cularly apply yourselfe to Naragy Punditt who 
hath expressed extraordinary kindness and affection to the- 
Companys interest and theirafo[ra] you are to ^ comunicate 
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unto him all our desires and proposalls, belbre they be 
preseuted to Seuagee, that you may take his advise and 
approbation, therein, desireing him to interceed and mediate 
with Siuagee E;ajah for the speedy conclutiou thereof. You 
are also to pay all civill respects to his Peshwa or seeond 
minister ot state Moropunt and likewise to Annagee Panditt 
with svhom we maj^- have frequent occasions of corispondenee, 
so that the nearer intimacy you gaine with him the better. 

Seeing that the present wnirr betwixt Seuagee and the 
Sidy of Dan[da] Raj pore causeth a great obstruction and 
insecurity to traide w[e] hold it consistent with the Com- 
panys intrest and becoineing our duty so farr as in us lyes, 
to endeauour an accomodation of peace between them, for 
if they two were friends, the King of Indians fleet now sent 
to assist the said Sidy would be called home and not molest 
these parts any more, wherefore we desire that when you 
see a fit opjDertanity, you the matter seriously with 

Naragee Panditt, representing the advantages of such a 
peace together with the charges and misery of the warr, 
and that it is like long to continue at least so long as this 
King lives, except he makes peace with the Sidy Futty 
Chaun, which war if continued may prove a greater prejudice 
to Seuage then the taking of Danda Rajpo[re] will advantage 
him, whereunto you may add some other arguments >yhich 
the President hath in private communicated unto 3’ou which 
we hope will preuaile with him as tending to his owne ad- 
vantage, but if you find him auerse to it, you may disist from 
moiling of it to the Rajah declaring that what the President 
designs is only the office of a good neighbour and friends 
to them both, for he desires only to keep peace one with 
another. 

In the agrement made with Seuagees Envoy Bimagee 
Panditt touching the satisfaction to be paide the Company 
for theire losse at Raj pore in regard Neragee Pundit whom 
we have before recomended unto you did proue the only 
mediator to bring SSuagee to so fair and accomodation, we 
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thought good to promise for his encouragement 500 Pagoths 
to be paid him out of the said money, thereby to oblige him 
the more to doe the Company further service in their traide 
hereafter, and we promised to Bimagee Pundit the Envoy 
for his effectual service therein 100 Pagoths wherefore in 
case they desire the said money you may confirme our 
promise ; but endeauour to put it off to the second or third 
payment, but if they earnestly press to have it made good 
out of the first, you are not to deny them, for it is necessary 
for us to keep them our friends. 

You are to discource with Naragee Punditt touching the 
opening of a way for the merchants to convey goods betwixt 
Ballagatt and the inland mart townes of Decan and Negot- 
tanna and the inaine over against Bombay, declaring unto 
him that it will be a great ineanes to enrich his country and 
secure those parts when our traid is once setled there we 
shall be better able to assist him in the strengthening these 
parts against any enemy wherefore we desire you to press 
him earnestly thereunto for that it will be a notable advan- 
tage to his country. 

You are also to advise Naragee Punditt that he use his 
interest to persuaide Seuagee to encourage all merchants 
to traide and bring downe goods from the neighbouring 
parts of Becan to which end it is necessary that he causeth 
his officers to use them with great kindness in moderate 
customes and freedorne from unjust exactions for nobbing 
doth more advance traid then that and he will find his 
revenue to encrease more by such a way then hitherto 
he hath taken. 

Wee hope the management of this affaire will not re- 
quire much time, and for that we know not how emergencies 
may fall out we cannot limit the time of your stay, but refer 
it to you for \yg would not have you return without some 
good effect of your business which we presume may be 
completed in one month or 40 dayes at most, bub wee desire 
you to advise us constantly of all passages on receipt where- 
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of we shall give you such further directions as are necessary 
and so we comuiltb you to the Alinlghtyes protection and 
remaine 

Bombay, May llth, 1674a Your Loving iViends. 

SuRENDRA Nath Sen 


A New type of Revanta from the Dinajpur District 

The so-called ‘Kalki* statues in the Indian Museum from 
Bihar, representing a figure on horse-back with attendants 
forming a hunting party, were identified as images of Bevanta 
by Pandit Binod Behari Bidyabinod,^ who pointed out that 
Revanta was described as such in Varahamihira’s Brhat- 
samhita^ ; this view has since been accepted by scholars.^ The 
Yisiju and the Markandeya Pura^as are at one with regard 
to the origin of Revanta, who, according to them, was the 
son of Stirya by his wife Samjha and also the king of the 
Guhyakas, a class of demigods/ The Markandeya Parana 
further adds that Revanta is the god that delivei's people 
from the 'terrors of forests and other lonely places, of great 
conflagrations, of enemies and robbers’ and bestows upon his 
worshippers comfort, intelligence, happiness, kingship, perfect 
health, fame and exalted position/ Raghunandana in the 

1 JASB., N. S., vol. V, 1909, pp. 391-92, pi. XXX. 

2 — Brhatsamhita, chap. 57, v. 56. 

3 T. Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological 
Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1911, p. 85 n. r. 

4 Visnu P., iii, 7 ; Markandeya P., 78, 24-31 ; 108, 11-20. 

t ?rf 11 

Markandeya P,, chap, 108, vs, 22-23. 
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Tithifcattva cites a verse from the Kalpataru, stated to be 
quoted from the Brahma Parana, which refers to the worship 
of Bevanta on the Fall-Moon day of Asvinai 
is worshipped on that day before the worship of Laksmi. 
The Kalika Parana recommends his worship by kings at 
the gates according to the principles of Surya worship and 
gives the following description of his image ; 

^ i'^) II 

^3%^’ ■ fk^' I 

^rsir I ^ I 

^ 11 

^ (^)^‘ irffniT^Tt I 

ii 

Kalika P., ch. 85^, vs. 46-49., Vangavasl ed., Cal., 133G n.s. 
Thus, according to the Kalika Parana the icon of Revanta 
should be placed on a white horse, with his hair fastened up 
by a cloth, wearing a coat of mail, holding a lash in the left 
hand and a sword in the right, also resting upon its (i,e, the 
horse’s) back. The Markandeya Parana states that Revanta 
was born, bearing sword, shield and armour, mounted on 
horse-back, furnished with arrows and quiver.® 

A new variety of this image has recently been discovered 
by Babu Sriram Adaitra near Ghatnagar in the district of 
Dinajpur and thanks to his exertions, it is now deposited in 
the Aluseum of the Yarendra Research Society at Rajshahi. 
It is carved in black basalt, measuring l-Sj" X 9", and is now 
in two fragments. The sculpture represents a male figure 


1 ^ i’— Tithitattva, 

Calcutta, 1313 B. s., p. 690. 

2 Chap. 88 in Bombay edition. 


VaiigavasI 


edition. 


Chap. 78. V. 24. 

In verse ii, chapter 108, a bow is added in place of the shield. 
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in profile, mounted on a caparisoned horse itli his feet in the 
stirrups. He has the reins in his left hand, while the 
right hand holds the lash. His hair is tucked up behind the 
head, on which is a crown in three tiers, and he also wears 
necklace, sacred thread, ear-rings etc. He is draped in a 
close-fitting costume with a scarf coiled round his arms and 
his legs are covered with high boots, as is found in the Surya 
images of North India. A broad-headed sword hangs on 
his right. Over his head is a high umbrella held by an atten- 
dant from behind, which thus indicates his royal rank. 
In front of the deity stands apparently a robber seizing the 
horse by the head and flourishing a dagger before his 
eyes. Behind him is a tree with over-spreading foliage and 
on it is seen a human figure with a dagger in hand. On 
the other side of the slab is represented a house with an arched 
entrance and within are two figures, one of a female and 
the other probably of a male. In the lowest portion is a 
woman cutting a fisli with a fish-knife (bcmtl) and behind her 
is a man with a sword and shield approaching as if to lay 
hands on her. In the base are also the figures of a kneeling 
devotee and a woman standing in the trihlicmga pose with 
an uncertain object in hand. On the top is a lotus with 
pendent festoons, but the usual flying figures to right and left 
are absent. 

Thus, the central figure in the composition closely con- 
forms to the description of Hevanta in the Kalika Puraiia 
as quoted above, but the surrounding scene differs from the 
Bihar images, which seem to follow the Brhatsamhita and is 
of interest as illustrating in stone the function of the deity 
who, according to the Markap.deya Parana, looks over the 
safety of his worshippers from the dangers of thieves and 
robbers that pester the human life.^ 

As this image exhibits a similar attitude to that of Kalkin, 
who ivS described in the Purtoas as riding a horse and 


I Ante, p. 443. 
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destroying robbers, evil-doers and ndecehas with a. sword, ^ 
lb may be ai'gued that it is one of the same incarnation of 
Visnu. In sculpture Kalkin is known to us from his represen- 
tations in the J)a§avatara slabs ^ and there he is figured on 
horse-back with two uplifted hands, holding a sword and a 
shield. Precisely the same description of the Avatava is 
found in a verse of the Visnudharmottara,^ quoted below : 

The Rupamandana also gives a similar description.^ It is 
noteworthy, too, that images of the other Avcitdras in those 
slabs are of the same types as in individual representations 
and apparently there is no reason why it should not be so in 
the case of this incarnation too. Other descriptions of 
Kalkl icons^ are given in the Agni Purania and the Vaikhana- 
sagama, but as they accord in no way with the subject of 
the present note, it is needless to discuss them. It follows 
thus that neither the known representations of Kalkin in 
Bengal art nor his descriptions in iconographic texts agree 
with the image under notice ; and as the main figure, besides 
tallying with the description of Revanta in the Kalika Purana 
has much in common with that of the Indian Museum sculp- 
tures referred to above, its ascription to a different cate- 
gory is out of the question. 

NirAD BanDHU S ANTAL 


1 Bhagavata P., 12. 2. 18-20; Devi Bliagavatam, 9. 8. 54-55 ; Visnu 
P., iii. 2. 57 ; Agni P., 4. 8. 

2 Dasavatara slab, Varendra Research Society’s Museum, N0.495 ; 
Handbook to the sculptures in the Bahgiya Sahitya Paris ad, M. M. 
Ganguly, pi. xxvii. 

3 T. A. Gopinath Rao, Hlements of Hindu Iconography, vol, 1, 
pt. II, App. c. p. 49. 

4 Ibid., vol. I, pt. II, App. c. p. 49. 

5 Ibid., vol, I, pt, Ib App. c, p. 49. 
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The *Dhamniapacia’ is the most popular book of the 
Buddhists and the non-Buddhists. It is believed to be an 
ancient work and a collection of the sayings of Gautama.^ (e.g. 
verses 97 ; 153-154 ; 353 etc). Whether, however, the verses 
in this work attributed to Buddha were his genuine and 
verbatim utterances (just as those others in the attri- 

buted to Sri Krsna were his) is a question on which the 
orthodox and the non-orthodox people will perhaps never 
agree. Some of the verses which are found in the 
‘Dhammapada’ are also found in the ‘Mahabharata’^ as well 
as the ‘Manu-smrbi,’^ nob to speak of the Buddhist w'orks 
themselves, such as the ‘Thera-gatha’ and ‘Theri-gatha’ ; but 
as it is not our purpose to discuss here whether the ‘Dhamma- 
pada’ was the borrower, or vice versa, we pass on to the 
matter in hand. 

The 7th ‘vagga’ (or section) of the ‘Dhammapada’ is called 
the ‘Arahanta-vagga’ i.e. the section dealing with the (perfect- 
ed beings called) Arahats, and to me it seems that every 
verse in this section is pregnant with an overt or covert 
reference to those ideal beings of the Jains, who are called 
Arhats or Jinas or Tirthahkaras by them. 

At the outset it must be remembered that Jainism came 
into being earlier than Buddhism, and as according to the 
accepted chronology, Mahavira was an older contemporary of 
Gautama, it stands to reason that the religion propagated 

1 The Buddha's Way of Virtue, p. 9. (Wisdom of the East series). 

2 Cf. Dh. v. 9 with Mbh. XII. $68 ; Dh. v. 44 with the verse 
in *Banti-parva ; Dh. vs. 131, 132 with Mbh. xiii. 5568 ; Dh. v. 223 
with Mbh. XII 3550, etc. 

3 Cf. Dh. V. 109 wUh Ms. II. 121 i Dh. vs. 131-132 with Ms. 
V. 45 etc. 
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by the former preceded the other promulgated by the latter. 
But Jainism was already in existence, and perhaps in a 
nascent condition, long before the time of Mahavira, who 
seems to have been responsible for giving it the distinct and 
separate entity as a religion, it has ever since had ; 
for Parsvanatha (circa 8th century b. c.), his immediate 
forerunner, was the real founder of Jainism, which was 
effected by him perhaps more as a reformation of the 
then existing forms of the religious and philosophical 
systems of the Yedie Brahmanism than as quife a different 
religion. However it be, the tenets of the Jaina religion 
and philosophy, no less than the traditions of its hagiology 
were already in the air by the time Buddha commenced his 
ministration, and without doubt, therefore, he was not only 
quite conversant with the same, but must have also come 
into contact with persons of the Jaina persuasion, if not with 
Mahavira himself. A magnanimous and all-receptive nature 
like that of Buddha could not but have I’egard for everything 
that is essentially good and beautiful whether it is found in 
his own or any other religion ; for the several verses at the 
end of the ‘Dhammapada^ forming its last section, the 
‘Brahmana vagga’ strikes us with their genuine fervour, and 
when we remember that it was the religion of the 
Brahmajoas, which at first perhaps he tried to reform in his 
own light, and failing, had to secede from, his. commendation 
of the ideal Brahmana seems to be twice blest. In one word, 
the great teacher held his ideal Brahmana in great esteem, 
as is clearly evident from the 422nd verse ^ of the ‘Dhamma- 
pada'. In like manner the 7 th section shows in what high 
regard he held the Jaina ideal also. 

1 f^cTTfq^f I 

II 

‘The leader supreme, the heroic, the great Esi, the victor without 
lust and purified, the Buddha — him I call a Brahmana/ (It will be 
seen that the Buddha him self is identified here with 4lie ideal 
Brahmana). 
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The word ^Arhat* ( ), a variant- of the original word 

‘Arglia’ ( ) meaning ‘value' (metapliorieally ‘worth', ‘honour’ 

etc.), occurs in the IJgveda, where it means ‘worthy, exalted, 
venerable etc.’^ Thus even in the Vedie times, the wmrd 
denoted a high ideal worth striving for. Perhaps wlien Jainism 
found its ideal super-man in Parsvanatha and Maliavira (and 
their predecessors), it borrowed this Vedic word, because it 
was found to contain the exact expression of the ideal, and 
applied it to those super-men. Thus ‘Arhat’ is one of the 
names of the Jaina Tirthahkaras, the name i^ar excellence 
by which their Avorshippers invoke them, and as such it is 
the highest ideal of personality, Avhether divine or human per- 
fected into the divine, in the Jaina religion. In enumerat- 
ing the names of the Jaina Tirthahkaras, the Jaina lexico- 
grapher Heinaeandra (12tii century a.c.) begins the said list 
with the name Arhat as folioAvs — 

sbj: ^ II 2 fttc. 

Having thus enumerated the names of the Jaina Tirthahkaras, 
he also enumerates in the next chapter of his lexicon those 
of Buddha,^ among which, however, the name ^Arhat’ is cons- 
picuous by its absence, in spite of the fact that this latter list 
is much longer than the other. Nor does this name ‘Arhat' 
appear among the names of Buddha enumerated * by the 
Buddhist lexicographer of a much earlier date, Amarasimha, 
(circa 6th century a. c.) in his lexicon the Amarakosa^. But 

1 Eg-veda, II. 3. I ; II. 3. 3 ; II. 33. 10 ; VII. iS ; X. 22 ; 2. 2 ; X. 

gg, 7. The Avestan form of the verbal root -/W is arej^to be 
worth ; to become worthy ; to be considered respectable, etc,, and 
that of the Skt. form Arhat is = value, honour, etc. (see K. E. 

Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary) ; so this is a A^ery ancient Indo-Iraniaii 
word. 

2 Hemacandra^s Abhidkana-dntamani (I. 24, 25). 

3 Ibid., II. 232*237. ^ 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 


4 I. 13-15. 
5 
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both Aiparasirhha and Hemacandra give the name 
as one of the names of Buddha. Now the two names 
‘Jainah’ ( ) and 'Irhatah’ ( are those by which 

the community of the Jainas has generally been known 
and a glance at these names enables us to make out 
that the same are derived respectively from the words 
Jina and ArJiat which, by the way, are the names 
whereby the community has ever since been addressing and 
invoking its Godhead, though the meaning of each of 
these two words {AvJiat and Jinct) is so transparent 
that it need not be told that either of them signifies a 
super-man, and as such can be readily applied to the 
ideal man, wdiether of the Jainas or the Buddhists. It 
may be said without reserve, that both these terms 

must have been boiTOwed by the Buddhists from the Jainas,^ 
No doubt this word Arahat is found in the very common 
Buddhist formula, which invariably occurs as the headline 
of the Buddhist works— much in 
the way of the formula of the Hindus, or 

of the Jainas ; but in this Buddhistic formula, the word 
^Arliat^ (or ^Arahatd ' — its genitive singular) seems to have been 
used more or less as an epithet, i. e., with an adjectival force, 
meaning ‘venerable or saintly’, just as its preceding word 
‘JBhagavato^ is a similar epithet meaning ‘holy or blessed’, and 
so it cannot be said to have the value of a substantive, as 

1 Ainarakoha (L 13) ; Hemacandra (II. 232). 

2 j’ Hemacandra, III. 861. 

Also ^^ctt sfsrtn’ 

^Harsa-carita^ ch. viii— circa 7th century A. C. 

3 Similarly the name ^Vinayakd ( ), given as one of the 

names of Buddha both by Amarasimha (L 14), and Hemacandra (II. 
234), seems clearly to have been borrowed from Brahmanism ; but 
the same cannot be said of ^Marajif ( ), another name of Buddha 

(Amarakosa, I. 13 ; Hemacandra, II. 235), which also is a well-known 
name of Siva, as in either case the name is founded on the tradition of 
the conquest or ^Mara' effected by Buddha as'well as by Siva. 
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it clearly has in the Jaiua formula We meet with 

the same adjectival use of the word ^Arahaf in the 164th 
verse of the ‘Dhammapada’ — 

^ i 

The Commentator of the 'Dhammajjada Acarya Buddha- 
ghosa has rightly taken the word ‘aixdicitarrd here as an 
adjective qualifying the noun ^Sdsanam'^^ wherefore this line 
would mean (and correctly mean) — ^The venerable rule of 
the noble (or Aryans) and the virtuous’; similarlj^ this word 
occurs as the latter component of many a compound word, as 
^inijaralia\ Siiahdraha ko where also it lias the adjectival 
sense hvorthy of.’ 

Now, what does an ^AraJiad^ mean according to the 
Buddhistio conception ? The 'Khiuldakapdtjut^ lays 
down the following definition of an Arahat — 

( = die who is endowed with the ten attributes is 
called an Arahat') : thus the Arahatship had a settled, 
and no doubt a very exalted, place in the ascent of man 
according to Buddhism, and seems to have been but a step 
beneath the culminant, Buddhahood.^ In commenting on the 
word ^jutlmantod ( )? occuring in the 89th verse of the 
^ DJiammapada', Buddhaghosa explains the word 
( = Skt. splendour) as i.e. ‘the light of the 

knowledge of the way of the Arahats,’ or in other words, ‘the 
light obtained from the vision of (having found out or attain- 
ed) the knowledge of Arahatship’, or in the simplest words, ‘the 

1 But the English translators of the Dhammapada^ ‘Sacred 
Books of the East' series, vol. x ) as well as in the Buddhads Way 
of Virtue (‘Wisdom of the East’ series) have taken it for a noun, on 
what authority it is not clear. 

2 Andersen’s ‘Pali Reader’ (p. 82. I. iq). 

3 Ativuttaka' ( ) thus defines the Buddhahood — 


cf cTTOcf I 
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realisation of Araliatship’. Thus from this comment of the 
Acarya also, we see how close Araliatship was to Biicldha- 
hood. Even in the Buddhistic Formula (quoted above), it is 
easy, I believe, to discern that the Arahat was a higher being 
and the Buddha (or the ^Samma-Sambuddha') was the 
next above and higher than the Arahat and the highest 
of all Anderson has defined an Arahat as one who has 
reached the highest stage of sanctification from which he 
can enter Nirmna'A he is also described as ‘one who 

through obedience to the preaching of Buddha, has reached 
that calm state when the will no longer struggles, but is unified 
and at rest/^ Yet in the ^Yasapabbajjci,^ we find that 
Gautama himself was one of the seven Arahats then living, 
the six others being the ^PancavaggiyVt Bliihklm (viz. 
Kondahna, Yappa, Bhaddiya, Mabanaina and Assaji) and 
Yasa. It is certain that of these seven none else than Buddha 
himself attained to the Buddhahood ; it is true, therefore, 
the six others reached only the Araliatship — wherefore again 
the Araliatshij), according to the Buddhistic conception, was 
lesser than the Buddhahood and if, however, w^e find Buddha’s 
name included among those of the fi.rst seven Arahats^ it has 
perhaps a strict reference to that stage in his ascent just 
prior to his enlightenment as the Buddha. Anyhow, once 
Buddha was an Arahat, It is possible that it became one of 
his names, as it were, for the posterity ; but the fact that 
according to the Buddhistic conception, Araliatship was never 
on a level with the Buddhahood, but always a step beneath it, 
should not be lost sight of. It is a psychological fact. For 
no religion would ever concede that its own highest ideal 
could even in the least degree be inferior, or even equal to the 
highest of any other religion, but would always maintain 
that it is the superior ; and the highest concession that a 

1 Andersen’s 'Pali Reader’, 'Glossary’, p. 33. 

2 'Buddha’s Way of Virtue’, p. 103. 

3 Andersen’s 'Pali Reader’, p. 70, ^ 
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religion could make to the highest ideal of any other, is to 
give it the next best place beneath its own ideal, when it 
cannot resist its beauty and goodness and 1ms therefore to 
assimilate it into its own system.^ Thus Arahatship seems more 
and more to have been a borrowed ideal in Buddhism, and as 
such, it is beyond all doubt that it was borrowed from Jainism. 

Now in the light of the foregoing remarks, let us 
examine the section ^ Arahanta-vaggcC verse by verse : — 

(1) Verse 90 — {gatacchi) : Buddhaghosha ex- 
plains this as {gata-magga) ^one who has gone (his) 

way’ i.e. 'one who has finished his journey.’ Compare wdth 
this the word {paragata) occurring in Hemacandra’s 

verse cjuoted above as one of the names of ‘Arhat’ or ‘Jinci 
of the Jainas, and meaning ‘one who has gone over to the 
other bank.’ Though the metaphors may be different, the 
idea implied in both these words is quite the same. 

‘^^WTfl^’ = ‘One who has thrown off all fetters', with 
which compare {niggaiitha). The Jains, or to be 

more accurate the Jain monks, were called ^Niggantlia-ipv 
NigaiMa-) Samanas’ in Buddha's time^ or even before, and 
they have also been mentioned as such in Asoka’s Pillar 
Edict VII. ^ This word also occurs in Hemacandra’s lexicon 
in its Skt. form {nirgrantha) meaning ‘a Jain 

ascetic' (I 76.). 

(2) Vei’se 91 — ^’^‘They stay not in their 
abode.' This is perfectly true of the Jaina ^Tlrthcm7caras% 

1 This need not amaze the reader, for the fact is no less 
psychological than it is universal in its truth and applicability, and we 
see it amply illustrated by the change of tone, nowadays, among the 
Christian missionaries in their writings on the different religions of 
India. 

2 Vide Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain’s 'Jaina references in the Buddhist 
Literature’ {'Indian Historical Quarterly’, vol. II, p. 699), and the 
quotation given in the same on p. 704 from ^ Sama^^fiaphala Butta\ 

3 Vide Prof. D. R. Bhandakar’s Asoka' (p. 1 70), and Dr, Vincent 
Smith’s Asoka* (ed, 1902 — p. 193). 
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no less than of their anchorites : it is also true of Buddha 
himself. Also compare the Jaina text^ — 

Leaving the home, and dwelling in solitude are emphasised 
as the indispensable duties of a Jaina ascetic. 

(3) Verses 92-93. — = 'One who is carefully 
observant of (his) food’ (from to observe carefully, 

to ascertain carefully); and ^ ‘not dependent 

upon (his) food.’"^ These remarks about the food are best 
applicable to the Jainas, especially to the monks, for no others 
are more scrupulous (nay, even meticulous) than they as 
regards the food they have to take, nor less dependent on it, 
whether as regards its details or times of taking it. The mere 
existence of so many ^vratas'^ or cremonies, which they have 
to observe in and out of season, and in which they have to 
fast in toto or in part, supports my contention ; but I cannot do 
beliter than refer my readers to (pp. 702-704 of) Mr. K. P. 
Jain’s article already referred to, where all the peculiarities 
of the Jaina ascetics as regards their food, or times and ways 
of taking it etc. are related in detail. 


1 Pujyapfida’s 'Istopedesa^ quoted in Mr. K. P. Jain’s above 
named article, — ‘He in whose mind no disturbances occur, and who 
is established in the knowledge of the self, such an ascetic should 
engage himself diligently in the contemplation of his soul, in a lo?iely 
place! 

2 Neither of these expressions means 'moderate in food/ to 
express which idea, however, the 'Dhainmapadd itself has 

( verse 8), cTt ( verse 185) etc. 

3 This assertion well coincides with the belief of the Digambara 
Jainas that a Jain ascetic reaching Arahatship requires no food. 
Hence he is not dependent upon his food. 

4 Buddha would not countenance any ^Vratas^ which, therefore, 
seem to be derided in verse 70 Dhammapada, 
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(Vimolikha) — The Commentator Bucldliaghosa sa^-'s 
that this is another term for ‘Nirvana/ ^JfoJcsa or ^Vimoksa 
is preferentially the Jaina denomination betokenirg the efful- 
gent or extinctive consummation, quite as much as the other 
term ‘Nirvana’ denotes the identical condition according to 
Buddhism. 

(4) Verses 94 and 95 — The last word (g&o. sing, 

of cnf^ = such, like that, or like him) occurring in the 94th verse, 
and the penultimate -word occurring in the first half of 
the 95th verse seem to have escap ed the notice of the various 
editors as well as the translators of the ^I>liamma^ada^ 
for all of them have left out these words neither explaining 
nor translating them ; but I believe both these words 
are quite significant. In verse 94, where there is already 
the word ^ (in the last line), which is undoubtedly 
the correlative of word (in the first line), there would 
be no need whatever to use the word once again, if this 
word (^Tf^^) had not been used in some distinctive sense, 
and thus I take the line to mean ‘even the gods envy him, 
(who is) like himJ Similarly the \vord ^ in the first 
half of the 95th verse, meaning ‘like him,’ refers to the word 
15^ following it, and thus I take that half of the verse to 
mean ‘one wdio is tolerant like the earth (or) like the pillar 
(and) virtuous like liim^ Now the pronominal 
adjective ^ is, as Anderson says,® ‘often frequently said 
of Buddha’s holy disciples (‘like him') and even of Buddha 
himself.' I therefore very strongly believe that in both 
these instances (as also in the next verse 96), this word 
clearly seems to have been used with a significance to mean 
that the ^Arahat^ of whom each verse in this section speaks^ 

1 The genitive case is used here as the word is governed by the 
verb 

2 Would it not be better to take as the name of the 

mountain ^Indra-klla' ( ? 

3 Vide ‘Glossary tO the Pali Reader'i p. iii. 
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is Hile him! i.e. like Buddha, but not the Buddha himself, 
whence the psychological infez^ence is not far off that the 
Arahat ideal was adopted into Buddhism, and adapted to suit 
its own system. 

(5) Verse 97— This is rather a very difficult verse. Its 
superficial meaning is quite tho reverse of the inner one.^ 
It is one of those curious enigmas, which occur in 
Buddha’s teaching. As it is, it means — ‘The best of men is 
the faithless, the ungrateful, the rebel (lit. ‘hole-borer’ or 
‘breach-maker’), who has given up all hope,’ and when 
interpreted aright it means — ‘He is the •best of men, 
who is free from credulity, who knows the uncreated 
(Nirvana), has cut off all bonds, has done away with the 
(possible) occurrences (of re-birth), (and) has renounced 
desires.’^ It appears that this verse was uttered by 
Buddha to some 30 recluses, who accused Sariputta of 
the faults brought out in the literal translation (given above) 
of this vei’se because he requested his master not to preach to 
him but to them, as he (Sariputta) had already known the 
truth by experience, whereas the others needed it on authority 
and therefore wanted it to be preached to them. This vei’se, 
which was Buddha’s reply to that complaint, expresses with 
great skill the two ways in which he and the recluses looked 
upon Sariputta’s sturdy confidence. But to me, however, 
it seems that some of the recluses must have complained to 
Buddha not against Sariputta, hut possibly against the Jaina 
teachings, which they had heard preached here and there about 
them (or eveiz against Mahavira himself, who was perhaps 
living at that time and preaching his religion nob very far 
off), and which must have naturally savoured of heterodoxy 
to their parochial and uncompromising zeal, when Buddha 
perhaps uttered this verse in reply. I believe that 

r Vide ‘Buddha’s Way of Virtue’ (pp. 90-91), and Prof. Dharma* 
nanda KosambFs Gujrati ed. of the Dhammapada (p. 134). 

2 ‘Buddha’s Way of Virtue’, p. 90. 
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the master resorted to irony in order to present the case 
in both its aspects as looked on by himself and by those 
recluses. Or, such ironies of diction^ {BUya dlivcnii), as 
Mr. K. P. Jain says in his aforesaid article (p. 705), are 
common in the discourses of the Tlrthaiikava. Could therefore 
an echo of them in tliis particular section (i. e. ^Arahri}}tn- 
vaggai) be the infallible effect of the law of the associaiion 
of ideas? It may be further added that the w’ord = 

‘one who has cut off his bonds is just the same as 
already explained. 

(6) Yerse 99 — Tliis is another very common, 
])opular and well-known name of the Jaina TlrtlLoAihara.'^, 
It occurs in the list of their names enumerated by Hejna- 
candra whereas neither he nor the Buddhist Amarasimha 
gives it among the names of Buddha, though no doubt it is 
equally applicable to him also. The head line 
is quite a commonplace of the Jaina literature, religious as 
well as secular, nay even of their everyday correspondence, 
while it is scarce (or very rare) in that of the Buddhists. 
I take it as a direct and open allusion to the highest Jaina 
ideal fraught at once with appreciation and admiration ; and I 
believe that its use here leads us to the definite conclusion 
that by that time the Jaina ideal had already been adopted 
and assimilated into the Buddhistic system. 

Another verse of the *I>7iammapada\ though not belong- 
ing to the 7th section, also calls for attention ; and though it 
has already been once quoted (vide footnote 4), I shall give 
it here once again — 

tit ^Tff^ nf^icTTf^^ i 
n’ mi w 

The words - and ^ occurring in this verse seem to 


1 Such irony of diction common in Indian religious and secular 
literature and the rhetorical term for it is ‘Virodhabhiisa’ 

2 {Usabha) is the PaliBrUrt form of the Skt. {Psahha), 

L H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 927 6 
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me very [significant. The commentator Biiddliagliosa, how- 
ever, explains as (j.e. ‘a bull 

being like a bull on account of the unarrosted activity’ 

of course, spritual activity), and as fiT’ q 

possessed of power or strength’ — spiritual power or strength) 
These words, it must be said, occur not seldom in the Bud- 
dhistic writings, nor are they in less frequent evidence in 
the Brahmanical writings from the Vedas downwards^ and 
as such they seem to be the common [property as much of 
the Brahmanical thought and usage as of the eclectic 
Buddhism. Yet I cannot help perceiving in these words 
the personal names JRsahlia ( ) and Vira ( ), which 

the two Jaina Tlrthanharas^ the first and tlie last respeciive- 
ly bore. To me it is clear that the Tlrthanhavas or 
the ideal personages of Jainism, viz, ll^liahlia ]')eva (also 
known as Adlnatha) and Ilahavlra^ (also known as 
Vardliamaua) are mentioned in this verse by their verv 
personal names, who are also said to be respectively a 
( = skt. ) ‘great sage’, and ‘victorious, or a 


(The Avestan word s/tan’ means ‘male ; a man ; a buh ; brave • 
valiant' &c., and also the Avestan word means ‘a man • a 

manly person; a hero’ &c. So both these words are very ancient 
Indo- Iranian words. See K. E. Kanga’s ‘Avesta Dictionary’). 

I The Vedic or Brahmanic ring heard in these words is further 
emphasized and amplified by the two others occurring in the same 
verse, viz. (Skt. and (Skt ), the former of which 

bespeaks an ideal and the latter a necessary and actual stage in the 

Brahmana’s life. It is also interesting to note that Buddha himself is 

called a though, no doubt, in the metaphorical sense of the 

word-. 

2 I take the word Hm’ (Skt. ‘^k’) as an adjective qualifj-ing the 
noun and the two thus taken together mean for accordi.K, 

to Buddhaghosa (i. e. the word '.Rr' means test" 

Z is synonymous with 

(»ieat, excelient. o^c.). and so I interpret as . 
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eonqueror^ and along with them is mentioned also the Baddha 
who is said to be ^ or 'free from lust or desires’, and 
or 'one who has washed away the sin’, — and all of 
these are called the ideal Brahmanas or the fulfilment of the 
Brahraana ideal, as laid down or defined by the Buddha. Or, 
in other words, tlie purport of this verse seems to be that the 
ideal Brahmana need not be looked for only within the pale of 
the Vedic religion (or Brahmanism), inasmuch as the Jaina 
Tlrthanharas (such as Bsabhadeva and Mahavira,) as vv^ell as 
the Buddha himself are undoubtedly ideal Brahmanas, and the 
said ideal is also am pi}" fulfilled in them, inspite of the fact 
that none of these subscribed to the established faith of the 
Brahmanas. According to Buddha it was neither the fact of 
the lineage, nor of caste (v. 893), nor of birth (v. 396), nor of 
the outward appearance with matted locks (vs. 93-394), or 
vestureof skins (v. 394) that decided the real Brahmana, 
but it was the one highest fact of one being 
^ (v. 423) i, e, 'perfect with all perfectionV whosoever he 
be, and whatsoever his lineage, caste, birth or external look ; 
and if we remember that Buddha was a seeeder from the 
religion of the Brahmanas, it appears but natural and reason- 
able that, when he identified himself with the real and ideal 
Brahmana (as is quite apparent from this verse), he would 
also with an equal and sympathetic grace identify other great 
seceders from the same, like E^abha-deva and Mahavira, 
with the same ideal, especially because both his creed and 
theirs were offshoots alike of the same parental stock. 

M. Govind Pai 


I As detailed in the 26th and last section {Bruk/?iana-Vag'g‘a) 
of the ^Dhammapada' 



The Developmeat of Buddhist Art in South India 

II 

AMARiVATi 

Ornamental Representation 

The art of Amaravati is the expression of an age of ex- 
perimentation in the ever changing history of evolutionary 
process. In ornamentation lies its life. The artist simply 
revelled to decorate every available space by the touch of 
his masterful chisel (Plate I). Some vestige of the earlier 
motifs and patterns may still persist at early Amaravati, but 
their very desultory appearance points to a struggling and 
precarious existence. Late Amaravati discards these surviving 
links almost completely on the one hand and conceives novel 
indigenous forms on the other, in response to new ideas and 
inspiration from abroad. These foreign contributions, she wel- 
comed in a perfectly friendly spirit, absorbed them and welded 
the old and the new in a wonderful synthesis. The newly 
created designs were fully utilised and developed later on 
by the Gupta artists of Mathura and Sarnath. 

Old and New Motifs . — The rail-pattern survives in some 
of the older sculptures, but the fanciful abstract ornaments 
of Bharhut e.g. the lotus creeper growing forth Jack fruits 
and jwellery, are replaced by virile and realistic motifs. The 
spirit of the artist of the 2nd century b.c. undergoes a radical 
change four centuries later and he no longer associates what- 
ever was dear, pleasant or beautiful to him, with the carvings 
executed. Likewise the pyramidal battlement design, which 
figured so prominently as a decorative device in the Bharhut 
copings and in a lesser degree in the early Amaravati slabs, 
completely disappears in the later period. The Caitya 
Avindow design, of distinct wooden or bamboo origin, as is 
clearly indicated in the facade of the Lomash Esi cave, 
Bihar, is as yet in its infancy. But the tendency of gradual 
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contraction of the inner curve and the upward thiirst of 
the projecting ends which subsequently resulted in the 
typical ornamental motif with fully developed side wdngs 
at Ajanta in the 5th century, is very significant, thus pav- 
ing the way for its ultimate transformation into a purely” 
ornamental scroll in the medieval period. The slabs and 
medallions are generally bordered by strings of lotus leaves 
dangling from a rope, running scroll patterns often sprinbled 
with animals or rows of rosettes fringed with bead mouldings. 
The beads as usual play a prominent part in framing the 
reliefs and enhancing the beauty of minor devices. The 
diagonal mat-work band carved on the lion-pillars and as 
borders of medallions containing human heads in the earlier 
schools which also appear on early parasols from Mathura 
and Karli^ is more frequently emj)loyed for fraiiiing pur- 
poses here than the simple meander or fret. But purely 
geometrical patterns with their angularities and abruptness 
occupy a secondary place in the sculptures of Amaravati. 
In both the periods, round and wavy lines in all their soft 
meandering grace predominate, a development which may 
be ascribed to the gradual absorption and assimilation of 
Hellenistic ideas and influences. Dr. Stella Kramrisch has 
pointed out that the Acanthus, which for the first time is 
introduced in India at Amaravati, ever afterwards continues 
to be a fovourite Indian ornamental motif and survives even 
to the present day in Ceylon. The magnificent central lotus 
blossoms in the rail pillars are generally embedded in ex- 
tensive Acanthus leaves in the spandrels. Next to the lotus, 
the Acanthus plays the leading r6le in scroll design and the 
ingenuity of the artist in showing off the subtle play of light 
and shade by clever manipulation of the pliant leaves in all 
sorts of sinuous curls, within the loops, is simply marvellous. 
This dextrous use of the foliage was quickly adopted by the 

I Codrington — Ancient India, London, 1926, Vol. I. fig. 8. 
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artists.^ But the close analogy between this pattern crop- 
ping up at Amaravati and other places in a post-Hellenistic 
era and the rambling lotus stalk of the Bharhut coping stones 
in a highly magnified and developed form, is in our humble 
opinion also not far fetched. In the original Hellenistic 
examples araoretti or little cupids are ‘h'epresnted on string 
courses, plinths or friezes as boyish figures carrying garlands, 
climbing, wrestling or performing on (Indian ?) musical in- 
struments. In the intervening portions the old lotus floivers 
are again introduced, or. the intervals are filled in with 
symbols, animals or birds.’’ ^ The substitution of. rushing 
women in the place of the Greek cupids in some of the 
Mathura “Ayagapatas’’ marks the initial step in the ultimate 
Indianisation of the ornament. At early Amaravati fat little 
Ganas and mythical creatures are found to carry the garland, 
the intervals being occupied by half lotus rosettes. Late 
Amaravati initiates further developments which alters the 
original character of this motive almost beyond recognition.^ 
The garland assumes a swelling and writhing shape, richly 
decorated with bands of rope and beads, rosettes etc., like the 
sinuous body of a huge rolling serpent. The little amoretti 
of Gandhara develop into grown-up men and women advancing, 
with rapid but graceful steps (Plate I). The symbols losing 
their original significance fill up the gaps as mere decorative 
devices while a variety of scenes are depicted in .small 

I “The decorative motif of garland bearing Erotes, already Indh 
anised at Mathura, and much more so by the time it reaches Amara- 
vati, is likewise, of Gandhara origin.'', (p. 62). “The coping bore 
a long .wavy floral scroll, carried by men who are really Indianised- 
analogues of the garland bearing. Erotes of. Gandhara,. which found 
their way into India via Mathura.” (p. 70). Coomaraswamyr—History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art. 

2 Grunwedel — Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, translated, 
into English by Agnes Gibson and revised by James Burgess, p. 148. 

3 Burgess — The Stupas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta» pi. XX> 
No. r. 
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medallions on the surface of the roll itself. The iincliilatini^ 
curves of the flat thick set rolls of earh’ AinaraYatl are 
broader and more sweeping and less abrupt than the later 
patterns. But both issue out of the mouths of gaping 

Makaras. Also the earlier motifs are not upheld by magni- 
ficent tall adults in remarkably light and joyial vein but by 
squatting dwarfs and other grotesque figures apparently 
heaving under the pressing burden of the weighty mass.^ 
Symbolical E.epresentaiio7t 

^Tn the omission of the figure of Buddha,’^ remarks Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, ^ ‘the early Buddhist art is truly Buddhist : 
for the rest it is an art about Buddhism rather than Bud- 
dhist art.”^ In the employment of the old symbols side 
by side with the Buddha images at Amaravati, the innate con- 
servatism of the Indian artists, who were reluctant to forsake 
conventions hallowed by tradition even when they become 
absolutely superfl.uous, glaringly manifests itself (Plate I, 
upper frieze). 

Lotus Vase — M. Foucher and others are of opinion that 
the birth of Buddha was symbolised in different ways 
and manners. At Sanci the lotus springs out of the gold 
vase in spreading foliages but the vase is found to have grown 
considerably in dimension at Amaravati, occupying almost 
the entire surface of the panel, while flowers and buds are 
strewn over the remaining portion. But the most note- 
worthy fact is the total absence of the so-called Maha-Maya 
figure, either sitting or standing, and fianked by two ele- 
phants, from the Amaravati reliefs. Although this group 
constantly and repeatedly appeared at Bharhufc, Bodh Gaya, 
Sanci and Kha^dagiri, its complete omission from Amaravati 
may weaken the theory of Foucher that it, instead of 
representing the “Gaja-Laksmi,” signifies the nativity of 
the Blessed One. 

1 Ibid., pi. XXIX., No. I. 

2 Coomaraswamy — The Dance of Siva. London and New York, 
1924. p. 48. 
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Thrones . — The raised altars of Bharhufc and Sahci, of sim- 
ple and severe design, develop into regular thrones and elabor- 
ately decorated chairs at Amaravati, ^^dth additiona] soft and 
round cushions which Mr. Fergusson mistook to be ‘‘Dronas.** 
The empty thrones by themselves are seldom objects of 
worship — they are invariably placed under the shade of the 
Bodhi tree, a wheel or a fiery pillar, thereby indicating tlje en- 
thralling episodes of the history of Buddhism and its royal 
preacher (Plate I, upper frieze right and left panels). 
Often the sacred foot-prints, the relic casket, or a 
miniature dagoba is placed on the seat. But the adora- 
tion of the hair, dress or other ornaments of Buddha so 
frequent at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya can be rarely seen. 
A small foot-stool carved with foot-marks is always kept 
beneath the throne denoting the present absence of the 
Buddha, (Plate I, at the foot of the edges of the frame, right 
and left). A curious and perhaps hitherto unnoticed fact may 
be mentioned in this connection. All the European savants, 
led by Mr. Vincent Smith, have maintained with one voice, 
that squatting on the floor is the favourite and only posture 
known to the Indians ; consequently, the appearance of the 
Buddha in the Ajanta and Nasik caves, seated in the Euro- 
pean fashion, betray the adoption of foriegn mannerism. 
But we venture to suggest that this particular way of repre- 
sentation is purely indigenous. Apart from the innumer- 
able examples from the Amaravati slabs, princes and other 
dignitaries sitting on chairs, the peculiar position of the foot- 
marks on the foot-stool obviously prove that the invisible 
Buddha was made to sit in the so-called ^‘European fashion,’^ 
even from the days of Bharhut, if not before, when canonical 
tradition stood in the way of portraying him in anthropo- 
morphic form. 

JDharmacakra . — This particular symbol occurs moTe 
fi'equently at Sahei and Amaravati than at Bharhut. More- 
over the elaborate richness of the types found at the former 
localities is naturally absent at tlie^ latter, where a large 
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wheel is simply stuck to a short pillar with scarcely any orna' 
mentation or accessory figures of animals, Gandliarvas or dwarfs 
supporting or adorning it (Plate I). A comparison between 
the cahras of Bharliut and Amaravatl will at once establish 
their striking similarity, only the Tris'ula of the latter, in- 
stead of pointing outwards from the felloe, has its points 
towards it. 

Flaming Pillar , — The description of other favourite sym- 
bols recurring at Amaravati e.g.^ the sacred Bodhi tree, the 
Sjlpadas, caityas etc. can be safely omitted, because there 
is nothing particular about them nor do they embody any 
remarkable deviation. The fiery pillars surmounted by 
Trlsulas are generally represented behind a throne or a seat, 
marked with spiral round lines and with tapering slabs as 
their back grounds, carved with shooting flames which seem 
to issue from the sides of the pillars themselves. This 
peculiar symbol is a distinct invention and contribution of 
Amaravati to the amazing store of Buddhist symbolism. 
There is scarcely any trace of its existence in the earlier eras 
of Buddhist art. Mr. Burgess remarks in this connection : 
“Tlie worship of the pillar surmounted by the Trisula, a 
feature that is so unlike we know of in mythology, that were 
it not for the monks that seem to take so prominent part 
in this instance, and the frequent occurrence of this symbol, 
we might refuse to accept it as having had any connection 
with Buddhism and suppose that it was a representation of 
some cult prevalent among the Teliigu tribes, before the 
advent of Buddhism among them. It is one of those ob- 
scure points to which as yet no allusion has been recognised 
in Buddhist literature.” Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that this 
pillar was the counterpart of the Agni-linga of Siva which 
we find represented in the Brahmanical w^ritings and the cave 
temples. 1 ‘‘The appearance of the great fiery liilga” acoord- 

I Fergusson and Burgess — The Cave Temples of India, p. 437. 
Arch. Surv, of W. India' Report, vol, V, p. 25. 
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ing to the Linga-Puraija “takes place in the interval of 
creation to separate Visnu and Bramha, Upon the linga the 
monosyllabic om is visible/'^ Mr. Bargess apparently 
contradicts himself by assuming at another place that 
the Buddhist tried to represent the superiority of their theology, 
as this Agni-lihga is the form in which according to Bralim- 
ana mythology, Siva asserted his superiority to the other 
gods. We may conjecture that in all probabilitj?' this symbol 
was inherited from the Veclic Fire-worshippers and typifies 
a truly Aryan practice. 

Trimla . — The Trisula as it is found at Amanwatl con- 
sists of the circular disc, generally ornamented with a lotus 
or rosette in the middle and a decorated border, the three pro- 
truding members of the crescent — the two side ones being 
divided into three tips at the end and sometimes considerable 
side wingsS. At SS-hci the medallion rests upon a series 
of slabs with bent legs, touching the circle at the bottom. 
Another difference to be noted lies in the middle prong of 
the upper part being stunted and mounted with the shield 
symbol. Bub ifc is rather in decoration than in spirit that 
the northern and southern prototypes essentially differ. 
Although the real significance of this particular symbol 
has not been satisfactorily explained, “the occurance of the 
shield, the Trisula, Svastika etc., at the commencement and 
end of the earliest of the Junnar, Bhaja, Bedsa, Kuda, and 
Karli cave inscriptions testifies to their ancient use as for- 
tunate symbols. The later explanation of mystics and Pandits 
are not necessarily of any authority. 

The Buddha Figure 

Bet us not enter into a discussion of the origin of the 
Buddha image as, we whole-heartedly subscribe to the views 

1 Introduction to Wilson^s Visnu Purana, p. Ixviii ; Fergusson — 
The Tree and Serpent Worship, London 1868, p. 208. 

2 Burgess The Stupas of Amaravatl and'Jagayyapeta, p. 47. 
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expressed by M. Goiobew^ and Dr. Coomaraswainy. '‘The 
only possible conclusion is that the Buddha figure, must have 
been produced simultaneously, probabh’ in the middle of 
or near the beginning of the 1st century a.d. in Gandhara 
and in Mathura in response to a demand created by die 
internal development of Buddhism wliioh vas common 
ground in both areas, in each case by local craftsmen, working 
in the local tradition.”^ The Buddha images of Amaravatl, 
though not as numerous as that of Gandhara, far out-number 
in variety those of Mathura. But Amaravatl failed to 
create any type of Buddh.i like her northern and more 
fortunate contemporniy. She only imitated the products of 
the Gandharan School. The Hellenistic prototype might 
have penetrated into the eastern coast via Mathura or it is 
quite probable that it was introduced from the North-western 
part of India to this region by the maritime route. 

The sculptured reliefs seldom depict the Buddha solibaiy 
and contemplating. He is always found to be preaching 
or propounding moral and spiritual doctrines to the crowd 
of pious listeners or passionate devotees thronged around him. 
He is generally seated cross-legged on a raised platform 
and surrounded by a halo round the head, circular and 
unadorned but for the simple decoration of heads. The 
treatment of the hair or the usmsa, which is not gathered up 
in a corbylos in keeping with the truly Hellenistic tradition, 
is rendered in the indigenous way, but the peculiar develop- 
ment of Mathura in its absence of locks and conch-shell like 
Usmsa (e.g, the Katra and Aniwar specimens) did not find 
favour with the Amaravatl artists. The hair is arranged 
in the right Indian fashion, with the curve of the spiralic 
locks from the right to the left, also the fringe of the hair 
on the brow is composed of double curves, in strict accordance 
with the covention setup by the so called Yaksa figures on the 

I Bulletin de TEcole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, 1923, p. 452, 

3 Coomaraswamy — Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 6o,- 
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Bodli-Gaya railing, and quite unlike the unbroken 

semi-circular sweep of Mathura. The face is generally 
very heavy and square and the features too are neither 
sharp nor clear cut. The down cast droop of the eye-lids 
of the later Indian examples has not yet developed into a 
regular feature. The eyes are on the contrai^y, fully open 
with the gaze fixed on the tip of the nose. The fleshy lips 
are as a rule extended in an eternal smile. The flat broad 
chest do not offer any affinity to the special Mathura model- 
ling. The hand-poses are very simple and limited at Amara- 
— they are confined only to the Dharmacakra and 
Abhaya Mudras. Strangely enough, even in a relief which 
very probably represents the temptation scene, the right 
hand instead of pointing downwards in the usual Blitimi- 
sparsa Mudra, is uplifted as if addressing the decoying 
damsels of Mara.^ The DhyanI MudrS is also conspicuous 
by its absence. While the right hand is always indicative 
of the particular pose, the left is either raised to hold up 
them of the garment or is allowded to rest on the lap. The 
shoulder is generally left bare, according to canonical in- 
junctions, but sometimes the tunic covers both the shoulders, 
in imitation of the Hellenistic images. But the Gandhara 
technique is most pronounced in the treatment of the heavy 
draper}^ with clearly marked folds and a distinct volume 
of its own. The massive folds of the dress »stand in the way 
of the contours of the body underneath being felt or visible, 
in opposing contrast to the rendering of the Katra type. 

Most of the figures are short and stunted, and the influ- 
ence of the Gandhara style is manifested in the extremely 
soft and flabby flesh. But the heavy and flat treatment of the 
voluminous mass is also reminiscent of the Kusana technique 
of the Mathura School. The peculiar expression of the mouth, 
with the sensuous smile playing on lips ; the wide open gaze 
of the eyes combined with the corpulent body, endows the 

I William Cohn—Indische Plastick, Berlin, 1923, pi. 17. 
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Buddha figure with an air of languidity and vforldiness. 
conscious of the enervating charm of his voluptuous en- 
tourage. The calm composure of the Gandl ara images, 
the tense absorption of the Anuradhapura type, and tlie 
transcendental bliss of the classical Sarnatli specimen, is 
singularly lacking in these examples. The Buddha figure 
of Amaravati cannot boast of any artistic or technical 
merit, they are simply decorative. It is strange indeed, 
that the artist of Amaravati who attained such maghifieent 
height in the creation of ordinary human being, failed utterly 
in the sublime conception and delineation of his Master, 
with any amount of technical proficiency. 

The treatment noticed above with regard to the reliefs* 
is also applicable to the standing marble statues in the round. 
They are not so short and stunted in appearance, but similar 
flatness and heaviness of composition is evident. The clumsy 
handling of the feet with swollen soles, lingered up till the 
heyday of the best Gupta tradition. The right shoulder 
is uncovered, the right hand is always in the Abahaya pose, 
while the left elbow is uplifted supporting the fringe of the 
drapery. The straight hanging stereotyped folds of the 
heavy costume, forms a sort of thick opaque wall before 
the body, completely obscuring it from the view. This parti- 
cular device lends additional weight to the erect and stiff 
posture, which combined with the full and by no means 
slender feature, make the figures benign and severe in coun- 
tenance. The standing types have the austere dignity of a 
stern aristocratic Roman Senator in his flowing Toga, in 
refreshing contrast to the unimpressive demeanour of the relief 
carvings. ^ 

The bronze statuettes of the Buddha (standing) discovered 
recently by Mr. Alexander Rea, betray the same peculiarities 

I Arch. Survey, Annual Report, 1905-06, pi. LL 

Burgess — The Stupas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta. Stupas, pi. 
Lll, I S: 2. 
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noted above, only the limbs are more refined and delicate. 
The facial type is novel in some respects with its flat nose, 
heavy chin and tightly compressed thick lips. The heads, 
which are sometimes disproportionately larger than the rest 
of the body, dwarf the statuettes still more, ‘.like many of the 
Gandhara prototypes. The solid, broad and cubical aspect 
of the marble statues is missing, and in most cases the 
drapery is rendered as transparent and without folds thus 
allowing a free play of light and shade on the gentle un- 
dulations. of the graceful body, recalling to the mind the 
famous Sultanganj image. The hand poses too are of a 
larger variety. In Gandhara, the Buddha is portrayed as 
a Guru or preceptor, at Mathura he assumes the garb of a 
local Yogin, while Amaravati transforms him into a preaching 
monk or a public orator.^ 

Foreign Influence 

The marbles of Amaravati are of enormous importance 
for their own inherent attributes, but the significance is 
further enhanced by the fact that they represent the clash 
of two entirely different traditions — one exotic and imported, 
another local and indegen ous and embody the inevitable 
synthesis of cordial and harmonious reciprocal actions. Tho 
question as to how the classical influence came to leave its 
indelible impress upon the products of so remote a region, 


I Archasological Survey Annual Report, 1908-09, p], XXVI 11. 

In connection with the Buddha images of Amaravati and early 
Ceylon, Dr. Coomarswamy observes “To all those works we may 
fairly assign the honoured name of the primitives, since their massive 
forms and austere outlines are immediately determined by their moral 
grandeur of thesis and the suppressed emotion of its realization, with- 
out any intrusion of individuality and parade of skill. The fullness 
of the modelling expresses a high degree of vitality, but does not 
yet show conscious elegance and suavity of Gupta type."’ Dance of 
Siva, p. 51. 
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is still undeeidecl. It is quite probable, as it bas been already- 
hinted before, that it reached this spot overland via Mathura; 
for Mathura was the distributing centre of Heileiiistie art and 
culture for India. On tlie other hand the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea and the Geogi^aphy of Ptolemy, works whicli 
are almost com temporary with the Stupa of Amaravati, 
amply testify to the existence of a brisk maritime and com- 
mercial activity along the coasts of India in the opening 
centuries of the Christian era. Perhaps it will not be im- 
pertinent to infer, that some artists from Gandhara trained 
in the foreign school took the ship at Barbaricum, at the 
mouth of the Indus, landed at one of the flourishino- har* 
hours of Kalinga and then proceeded inland to supplement 
the efforts of the local craftsmen, at the request of the local 
chiefs. In those days the western ports of India were in 
direct touch with the Roman world and it would be too 
natural to presume that fresh waves from the Empix’e of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelias reached its ancient shores. 
No one can honestly deny the extraneous element in the 
art of Ainaravatl, but how far and in what way it succeeded 
in moulding the language and character of the plastic con- 
ception it remains to be determined. “The keynote of 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s criticism appears to be that the Indian 
art, throughout the ages, draws its inspiration mainly from 
foreio-n sources. This note is first sounded in connection 

with the sculptures of Bharhut and Sauchi it is again 

struck when he comes to deal with the Amaravati school. 
Perhaps he has recognised the close relationship between 
the style of Sanchi and that of Amaravati, and having 
attributed the former to Alexandria has found himself com- 
pelled to seek a somewhat similar explanation for the latter.”^ 
Certainly, now we are in a position to judge the theory 
of Mr. Smith in- the light of above investigations. The 
assertion that the reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi are mainly 

I Banerjee — Hellenism in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1920, p* 65. 


rr\'j*7 
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inspired by foreign models, altliougli nofc of immediate con- 
cern, should be objected to in the face of their glaring in- 
digenous character. But this robust optimism fails us, 
when we come to deal with Amaravati or one of the three 
schools of Mathura, which betray strongly Hellenistic influ- 
ence. At Amaravati the introduction and utilisation of 
some ornamental motifs (e.g. the Acanthus),^ some fantastic 
animal forms, the realistic modelling of the human body 
to a certain extent and the Buddha prototype from Gan- 
dhara, can be easily detected. But the few ornamental 
details are completely lost in the brilliant decorative luxuri- 
ance illuminating each and every stone. Again as already 
perceived, the roll-ornament has been so thorougly Indianised 
in character, that it is very difficult to trace the descent from 
its original progenitor. Modelling of the figures, though 
reminiscent of Hellenistic realism, is renderded distinctly 
Indian in its summary and generalised treatment. The grace- 
ful movements and the admirable poses, again, do not savour 
of any foreign contamination, Neither can anybody discover, 
by any amount of straining the working of any extraneous 
force in the surface treatment and other peculiar techniques, 
.except certain items in the composition already noticed.^ 
Though the origin of the Buddha type is still shrouded in 


1 Fergusson is of opinion that the classical tendency is exhibited 
more than any details at Amaravati by the waterleaf, which is an 
ornament of the classical artists. He through a mistranslation of 
Hiuen-stang finds evidence of Hellenistic influence, which suggests 
a comparison of Amaravati with the palaces of Tahia (Bactria) — 
Hist. Ind. Arch. 1899, P- 103 ; Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 157. 

2 ‘*Two points are outstanding : the method of setting out inci- 
dents of the fable is of Mathura-Gandhara kind rather than Sanchi, 
and although the descent from the Early School is apparent, a new 
spiiit is manifest which is akin to and is in fact the forerunner of 
the great works of the Gupta and Medimval periods.” — Codrington— 
Ancient India, vol, I, p, 36. 
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controversy, still it must be admitted that the Amaravati 
model is more akin to the Gandhara type than the Mathura 
one. But even these images are conspicuously Indianised 
ill the coiffure, the facial features and often in the convention 
of dressing. 

So the apparent hollowness of the contention of Mr. 
Smith becomes obvious, if we are read}" to accept the 
truth of the above conclusions. That the art of Amaravati 
is predominently Indian in spirit and execution goes without 
saying. Nothing can be more reasonable than the just 
observations of Sir John Marshall, who says, ^‘The reliefs 
of Amaravati indeed appear to be as truly Indian in style 
as those of Bharhut and Eliora. The}^ followed as a natural 
sequence on the Mauryaii art, uhen that art was finding 
expression in more conventionalised forms. They have in- 
herited certain motifs and types which filtered from the 
North-west but these elements have been completely 
absorbed and assimilated without materially influencing the 
indigenous character of the sculptures.’’ Every people and 
every culture however confident of its own possibilities, 
must' cultivate a receptive mentality in order to ensure its 
continued vitality. The Indians and their ancient civiliza- 
tion are still to be reckoned as a world force, while the 
Greeks and Romans, from whom they once borrowed and 
so freely, are long dead and gone and their achievements 
are a glorious chapter of the past.^ 


I Even Mr. Grundwedel, whose leaning towards Gandhara and 
West Asiatic art is well known, had been forced to admit that, ^'Not- 
withstanding, the Indian element preponderates : the foreign elements 
are overpowered by the Indian style and serve only here and tliere as 
means to an end It may be said that the best reliefs of Amara- 

vati are also the best Indian sculptures.^’ — Buddhist Art in India, 
p. 157. 

Dr. Banerjee in his “Hellenism in Ancient India” pp, 60-70 fully 
discusses the extent of foreign influence upon Indian, art. 
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JAGAYYAPETA 
Architecture and Sculpture 

The remains of the Jagajyapeta stupa are so scanty that 
it is none too easy task to place them in their proper pers- 
pective in the evolution of the Buddhist art in the South. 
However judging from the few materials at hand, they can 
be safely ascribed to the first century b.c. if not earlier. 

The actual existence of the peculiar free standing stelae 
round the stupa, which are represented in the slabs of Amara- 
vati (Plate, I) was confirmed by the excavation at Jagayya- 
peta, where only the lower portions of them have beeen dis- 
covered. '‘The first impression regarding these pillars is that 
they formed one of those groups supporting a roof and forming 
a large hall of which we have several examples in Ceylon. That 
they did form a large Mandapa of some sort, there can be little 
doubt: a place of assembly for visitors to the stupa.” ^ 

The other finds at the locality are the pilasters which close- 
ly resemble those of the Western caves and early Amaravatl. 
The decoration of the vase and the bell at either end 
of the shaft is mainly confined to bands of lotus leaf and 
the bead and reel patterns, intersecting the narrow shallow 
flutes in the identical manner. But there is some remark- 
able deviation in proportion in general from the early types 
of Amaravatl. The pot at the bottom is more bulging in 
shape and the so-called bell capital which assumes a pudding 
form with the curvature of the outline and the rim of the 
neck more emphasised in conformity with the examples in the 
Gautamiputra cave, Nasik. But the series of inverted steps, 
intervening between the capital and animal superstructure, 
so characteristic of the Western Caves, are strangely missing. 
But the vital difference is recognised in the shafts, instead of 


I Burgess — The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta, p, io8. 
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being merely plain or decorated with lotus rosettes, being often 
carved with figures of Yaksas and Yakslnls in alto relievo 
following the practice obtaining at Bharliut, Bodh Gaya, and 
Mathura. As far as it can be discerned from photographio 
plates, the edges of the pilasters are not chamfered olf in 
imitation of the above, but simply plain and without any rosette 
embellishments. Following the footsteps of Bharliut, the 
figures are invariably placed on a Makara, a sea monster or 
other hybrid creatures. The leg-poses of the demi-gods have 
been strictly preserved without any alteration, but the Aujali 
Mudra of the hands as well as the favourite association of 
the tree with the female figures are sadly missing. The 
statues lack the calm dignity of the Bharliut figures and are 
wanting in proportion too. They are, as a rule, very short 
and stunted in appearance. The women possess slim waists, 
unduly exaggerated breasts and heavy faces set with large 
e^^es, thick lips and small chins. 

Ill sharp contrast to Late Amaravati, all the women of 
the pilasters as” well as of the relief slabs, are regularly 
clothed and a few of them hold the costume ends in their 
hands like the Mathura Yaksinis. A striking similarity 
exists between the reliefs of Jagayyapeta, Bharliut, and the 
paintings of cave X, Ajanta, in the arrangement of the dra- 
pery and the the ornaments e.g. the large ear-rings, broad 
necklaces and specially the enormous head-dresses. The cloth- 
ing is far reduced in extension, and though meant to be 
transparent, is usually gathered up round the loins. 

By virtue of the peculiar treatment and composition, the 
few slabs of Jagayyapeta at once form a unique and im- 
portant class by themselves in the domain of Indian art 
(Plate II). The relief treatment is as economical and restrained 
as possible. The figures are very sparsely placed without any 
sort of mutual contact or overlapping; so that the impression 
of a crowd predominating at Amaravati, is entirely absent. 
A sense of ample space is sought to be created by the figures 
and objects, few and far between as they are^ The flatness 
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of the surface is often relieved and atmospheric depth intro- 
duced by means of trees and architecture, though the pro- 
portion between the human figures and the buildings is by 
no means accurate. ‘‘The sculptures of Jagayyapeta,” opines 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch, “resemble the paintings of cave IX, 
Ajanta, in their decorative flatness and unscientific illusion' 
ism.’’ 

The chief actor in the scene assumes tremendous exag- 
geration of form but almost all the figures, whether human 
or animal, are made to stand on cushions, a peculiar con- 
vention. The vigorous movement of the Amaravati sculp- 
tures and their emotional outburst is very successfully curbed 
here. The postures are all erect, straight and stifi: like 
Bharhut, and all the human beings are found to be standing. 
But the graceful slimness and slenderness of the Amaravati 
figures pales into insignificance beside that of Jagayyapeta. 
The figures are so intensely elongated and attenuated as to 
reach the breaking point. The absence of any indication 
of modelling proper makes the treatment appear almost 
absolutely linear, the angularity of which is emphasized 
by the lack of round and flowing curves, and further enhan- 
ced by the sharp and projecting outlines of the body as well 
as the scarfs. It is sure enough that these peculiarities 
are stamped with the genius of ‘an artist different from the 
school of Amaravati. But there is one feature common 
to both viz. that, discarding the tradition of representing 
the faces in full frontal view, prevailing at the northern 
schools, they are rendered in three-quarters profile. Although 
some few sculptures of Bhaja, and the Jain Ayagapatas 
of Mathura may be said to approach to a large extent 
as regards the remarkable elongation of forms, still the 
extremely light and fragile bodies, the absolutely linear treat- 
ment, and the exceedingly flat reliefs of Jagayyapeta stand 
unrivalled in Indian plastic composition. They are amazingly 
spirit and conception. 
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Conclusion 

So far we have been analysing and discovering the strik- 
ing elements which presented before our vision and appealed 
to our senses. Now let us have a brief survey of our -find- 
ings, We may venture to say that the free standing enig- 
matical columns round the dagoba both at Ainaravati and 
Jagayyapeta, the total absence of the towering gateways 
and the system of terracing consitiite the principal difference 
between the stupas of the northern and southern India. No 
material divergence can be recognised regarding the architec- 
tonic motifs ; the identical forms of pillars and pilasters 
invariably recur throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, testifying to the common bond in the realm of plastic 
art. The employment of identical symbolism, from the 
Himalayas in the north to the far off Oeylon in the extreme 
south, is an eloq[uent proof of this indissoluble connection. But 
in the wonderful display of the decorative instinct Amara- 
vati surpasses her contemporaries as well as her predecessors, 
discarding old ornamental patterns and giving birth to beau- 
tiful new ones. This marvellous instinct is the peculiar 
heritage of the Indian soil, blossoming from the dawn of 
artistic endeavour and lingering up to the age of decadence. 
But it is to her eternal credit, that the delicate petals of 
Amaravati have rivalled the flowers of other ages and climes 
in elegant beauty and radiant bloom. She also proceeded 
to adjust ingeniously the aiTangeiiient of human costume 
in this decorative scheme; and the ornamentation of the 
apparel always associated with late Mediaeval sculptures, 
ows its origin to Amaravati. But it is only when we come 
to deal with the technique and treatment that the excellent 
vision and remarkable, individuality of the Amaravati artist 
fully unfold themselves. The geniune creative faculty of the 
artist is revealed in the novel sense of spacing, balance and 
equipoise of composition, the harmonious blending of colour, 
the intimate touch between the figures and the all-embracing 
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movement of the extremely supple and rythmical bodies, 
throbbing with intense emotion. Amaravati also did not shrink 
from accepting what the foreigners had to offer, but she 
expressed the ideas, thus enriched, in a language peculiarly 
her own. 

The joyous note pervading the marbles of Amaravati is 
at once most significant and arresting. It is similarly struck 
at Mathura, where every human face is lit up with a radiant 
smile, and every eye twinkles with the intoxication of pleasure. 
The same jovial spirit is reflected in the frolicsome mirth of the 
later Chinese ceramic wares. The fair damsels of Amaravati, 
again, like their northern contemporaries of Mathura, antici- 
pate the charming luscious nymphs of Bhubaneswar and 
Konarak in voluptuous beauty, alluring poses and inviting 
gracefulness. They are the sweetest productions of the artists’ 
imagination. Indeed the sexual tinge, which heralded the 
dawn in the second century of the Christian era, coloured the 
whole atmosphere of the Mediseval schools of Orissa and 
Central India, The delightful dalliance of Amaravati and 
Mathura, so closely resembling in wanton gaiety the can- 
vases of Watteau and Fragonard, reached its natural climax 
in the amorous abandon of Konarak and Khajuraha. 

The enrapturing episodes are delineated with the utmost 
dramatic force through the harmony of songs and cadence 
of dances. The very actors seem to spring out of the frames 
into the space in the abundance of youthful vigour. It is 
an epic in stone of youth and its overflowing exuberance. 
The scenes abound with touching sweetness and human 
appeals. The secular flavour openly manifests itself through 
the thin veneer of relegiosity. Indeed the hieratic character 
of the earlier schools is so astonishingly absent, that one 
may naturally question the truly Buddhistic mentality of 
the artist of Amaravati. 

The ruins of Sankaram of Ramatirtham, in the Vizaga- 
patam district of Madras, preserve types of architecture, 
which are rare in the other parts of India and probably belong- 
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ed to the period when Buddhism was waging its last battles 
against the rivals for its very existence on the southern 
soil while the few slabs of Jaga^ryapeta constitute a 
separate class by themselves by their novelty and uniqueness. 

To conclude : the development of Buddhist art went on 
in the south smoothly and without hiteh, on the lines 
chalked out by the north, with a slight modification here 
and there. When it ultimatly spent itself up in the conti- 
nent, Ceylon which had probably^ started earliar took up 
the cue and continued the tradition for centuries to come. 
The charactristic tune of the south is sounded in her gushing 
spirit, and dynamic energy, typifi.ed in the heaving forms 
of the stupas, in the rows of mysterious pillars cropping up 
from the ground, in the rolling and undulating curve of the 
parapets or moonstones and in the impetuous force of the 
throngs swayed by the urge of passionate desire. This 
marvellous sense of movement and the utmost refinement 
and delicacy of the elongated figures were inherited later by 
the remarkable sculptures of Mamallapuram and ever after- 
wards persisted to be features of Southern Art — whether 
Hindu or Buddhist. Along with this, a delightful sensuous 
charm lit up the countenance of the human beings and 
divinities while a spirit of unrestrained freedom and enjoy- 
ment influences all their actions. The north is too often 
right and astute, the south perfectly uuabsorbed and play- 
ful. 

Devaprasad Ghosh 


I Rea— Buddhist Monasteries on the Gurubhaktakondo of Durga- 
konda Hills at Ramatirtham ; A. S. I., A. R., 1910-11. 

Rea— A Buddhist Monastery on the Sankaram Hills 5 A. S. h, 

A. R., 1907-08. 
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Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{^Translated from the German versioji of A. Schiejner) 

II 

THE TIME OF KING AJATASATRU 

At the time when the words of the fully enlightened teacher were 
put together for the first time, the gods praised it in the world of men, 
happiness and welfare prevailed everywhere^, and gods and men lived 
in peace. King Ksemadarsind who was also called Ajata.satru aug- 
mented his merit by virtue of his character, and brought under his 
subjection without fighting the five cities with the exception of the 
Vrjis. When the Tathagata and the model pair alone with 168,000 
ariiats passed away peacefully and when also Mahakasyapa disappear- 
ed from existence, all men became sorrowful. The bhiksus, who had 
seen the face of the Teacher, simple people who grieved that they 
had not through lack of diligence attained distinction while Buddha 
was still living, applied themselves energetically to the study 
of the law ; so also did those who carried on the sacred teaching. 
The young bhiksus who had not seen the face of the Teacher thought 
that on that account they \vould not have sufficient strength to 
instruct personally, unless they devoted themselves to the teaching, 
roamed about and directed their whole energy to virtue. Therefore 
the number of those who attained the four fruits considerably increas- 
ed every clay. As now from time to time the venerable Ananda handed 
down instructions in the teaching to the four groups (of disciples), 
those who comprehended the Tripitaka and delivered the teaching 
together with all who entered on the priestly office lived in purity ; 
the Teacher gave the teacher^s _ office to MahakaSyapa, who however 
made it over to the venerable Ananda of the greatest purity. Kings 
and other householders^ kings whose virtue it is difficult to measure, 
were filled with sadness at the reflection that the Teacher no longer 
lived within their field of vision and considered that they had seen 
earlier the excellent Teacher of the world but now saw his disciples 
and the group of their disciples. Hence they came to know the 
excellence of the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha, showed them 
veneration and respect, and devoted themselves to virtue ; there was 
no division or anything of the kind, and in this way the world lived 
in virtue for 40 years, 

After the lapse of 15 years since the venerable Ananda exer- 
cised the Teachership, the youth Kanakavarna attained Arhatship ; 
his history has been described in th^ Kanakavar^mvadana, At that 
time the king Ajatasatru thought the venerable Ananda to be a Sravaka 
equal to the Buddha since he had fixed one Kanakavarna in the Arhat- 
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ship easily^ and without hindrance, and tiie king provided the 
venerable Ananda along with 5000 bhiksus with every requisite through 
five years. At this time there came to Islagadha from tlie town 
of Kimmilamala in the south Bharadvaja of the line of Jambhala who 
was greatly skilled in magical ans, and he began to cotitend with 
the bhiksus in transformation. He produced by magic in the piesence 
of the king and other persons four mountains of gold, silver, crvstal 
and Lazuli stone, four jewelled pleasure-groves on each mountain, in 
each pleasure-grove four lotus-ponds which he filled with diverse kinds 
of birds ; but the venerable Ananda magicall}’ produced many wild 
and uncontrollable elephants who ate up the lotuses and trampled the 
ponds ; then he sent forth a strong wind which threw down the 
trees ; a shower of rain with thunderbolts destroyed the hedges and 
mountains without leaving any trace. Thereafter the venerable Ananda 
showed 500 bodily forms of which some gave light out of them- 
selves, others rain ; some performed the four movements in the air, 
others let the fire flame from above and the water stream from 
below, and after they had shown these and other transformation.-', he 
drew them up again within himself. He delivered the teaching repeated- 
ly in the course of seven days to Bharadvaja related to Jambhala 
and to other groups of men who became believers (in the religion). 
He then initiated Bharadvaja at the head of 500 brahmanas and other 
80,000 men into the truth. Thereafter at another time when the 
venerable Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana, the householJcr Sanava- 
sika gave to the clergy a great five-\'early feast and at la^t through 
the instruction of the venerable priest he became gradually the 
supporter of the Tripit aka and from the first two steps of Arhathood 
he attained complete emancipation. When in this way Ananda 
sooner or later had raised ten thousand bhiksus to the Arahat status, 
he betook himself to the middle of the Ganges flowing between 
two countries in order that the Licchavis of Vaisali and king Ajata- 
.^atru might each obtain a portion of his bodily relics and there he 
created an island in the middle of the river when 500 rsis entered into 
the priesthood. When the 500 bhik.sus collected there and he by 
his magic-power consecrated them in a single hour and placed them in 
Arhathood, they were called the five hundred midday or the mid 
waterly priests. The most prominent of them is called the Giea: 
midday (Mahamadhyantika) or Great-mid waterly. When he had 
passed out of existence his corpse consumed itself by self-produced 
fire and dropped down just as a jewel-ball in two parts, which the 
waves carried to the two banks. The portion that was carried to the 
north was taken by the inhabitants of Vaisali, and that to the south 
was taken by Ajata§atru ; and in each of the countries was erected a 
caitya (grave- monument). Ananda carried on the teachership for 40 
years ; a year after him, king Ajatasatrii also died. In a trice he 
was reborn in Hell, from there he passed away (lit. separated himself) 
and was reborn among the gods, and thereafter he heard the 
teaching from Sanvasika and attained the grade of a Srol a-apanna , 

The ‘first section, the time of king Ajata§atru. 



The Authorship of Nighantu 

In Nighantu a collection of words from the Vedas has been made, 
arranged in some of its chapters as groups of synonyms, and in 
some others, as Yaska tells us, in the order of regions to which the 
objects or deities denoted by them belong. The Nirukta of Yaska 
is an attempt to suggest the exegesis of a number of these words^ 
to confirm which verses of the Veda, in which these words occur, are 
quoted. 

Was the Nighantu compiled by Yaska or did it exist before him ? 
This question has been suggesting itself to many a research student 
of ancient Sanskrit literature. Madhusvidana assigns tlie compilation 
of Nighantu to Yaska, ^ for which he has been taken severely to task 
by Satyavrata Samasram!.- Svam! Dayananda, the founder of the 
Arya Samaja, holds that the authorship of Nighantu is as much 
Yaska’s work as the authorship of Nirukta.^ 

The real key to a solution of this problem can be only the evi- 
dence which Nighantu, Nirukta, or other works which notice these 
two treatises can provide on this point. The strongest point of 
Satyavrata is wliat he regards to be a dubious exposition by Yaska of 
the word ^hilmcC which occurs in Nirukta i, 19 and which Yaska inter- 
prets alternately as ‘bhilmam’ or ‘bhasanam,’ Satyavrata objects first 
to the fact of Y aska’s own explanation of a word employed by him- 
self,^ The use of the word i.e. in the explanation makes 
him suspicious of a doubt in the mind of Yaska as to the real signi- 
ficance of the word he is interpreting.® If the word were his, he should 
have given, thinks Satyavrata, a single interpretation which, on that 
account, should have been definite, and therefore indubious explanation 
of it. That the explanation oscillates between two alternate interpre- 
tations is an evidence, in the eyes of Satyvrata, of the vacillating 
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mentality of Yaska. The word and therefore the sentence containing 
it is, says Satyavrata, not Iiis, but of some previous writer from whose 
writing he is making a quotation. Who that writer was does not 
at present concern Samasraml. 

Now in this veiy sentence it is stated, — ‘The seers were perceivers 
of Dharma. They, by means of Upadesa^ transmitted the Mantras 
to those who came after them. The latter, fighting shy of UpadeM, 
compiled for the sake of *bilma’ this book, the Veda and its angas. 
Bilma is either breaking or throwing light on.^ 

The reference, in this passage, of the words imam grantham which 
we have translated as ^this book* is taken by expositors to be to 
Nighantu. If this be so, Nighantu should be the compilation of an 
author or authors who preceded not only Yaska but also the writer of 
the passage we have translated, whicli, according to Satyavrata, is, 
because of what appears to him to be a dubious explanation of the 
word ^ bilma* ^ given at its end by Yaska, a reproduction from some older 
work. 

At a later page- he would take exception to the use by Yaska 
of words derived from the verb samamna with reference to a book 
under compilation in his time. This is another reason for him to 
hold that Nighantu is a much, perhaps centuries, older classic. 

Before examining the position of Satyavrata, let us see if there 
are any other passages in Nirukta which give a clue to the author- 
ship of Nighantu. The very first sentence with which Yaska intro- 
duces his exegetics mentions Nighantu which he calls ^Samamnaya.’ 
The significant words of that passage translated naturally stand : — 
‘The Nighantu has been compiled. It (i.e. the terms collected in it) 
is to be expounded’ (Nirukta i, i).® A reader, who has not studied 
the book further, spontaneously gets the impression that the writer 
who is undertaking to expound Nighantu, has himself compiled 
it. The verb saimmnatali meaning ‘compiled’ used here is the 
same, an inflexional form of which SdJ/mmnasisuh is used above 
(Nirukta i, 19) in relation to its object imam grantham (this book). 

The evidence of this passage is, however, not conclusive. After 

2 p. 22. 
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the verb ‘has been compilecP may be supplied the words writers 
preceding me’ instead of, as we assume, the words ‘by me/ though 
the latter would be a more natural presumption. 

A form of the same verb is again used in Nirukta VII, 13, 10, 
where it is unmistakably in the first person — samZiin 7 te^ meaning ‘I 
compile/ The writer after discussing the propriety of including in 
a compilation of the names of devatust words used as adjuncts to their 
principal designations which, says Yaska, others, in contradistinction 
with his own method, do so include,^ concludes by deciding that 
‘he will admit into his compilation only the most popular names’.- 
The question arises what is his compilation. Not surely Nirukta, 
for that is no compilation of names. The compilation referred to can 
be no other than Nighantu, in which (ch. V) we find tlie rule enunciated 
by Yaska followed to the letter. All secondary ap[)ellations used 
only as adjuncts, a few of which are pointed out in Nirukta, VII, 13, 
II, are rigidly excluded from the lists comprised in Nighantu (ch. V). 
Thus if there was any collection of names of devatas of the verses 
of the Vedas made by Yaska, it could not be other than Nighantu, 

In several places, besides, Yaska says he will put in order the 
names of Devatas — anukra^nisyamdli (Nirukta, VII, 14, i ; IX. i, 
i).® Now in Nirukta which was an exposition of Nighantu he could 
not evolve a new order. The order was already determined in 
Nighantu. Durgacarya, a commentator on Nirukta, suggests that 
the prefix anu (in accordance with) in the word a7itikrami^yainal\. 
should give the word the significance of ‘following' instead of ^evolv- 
ing’ an order. ^ 

That, however, is a strained interpretation. In Nirukta® a form 
of the same verb, aTzukraittZih^ is used with reference to devatas 
that share with one another praises or oblations or both, and are 
otherwise mutually related. These devatas are enumerated in Nirukta 
independently of Nighantu. Here the order is evolved instead of 
a previously determined one being followed. In other passages too, 
the implication of the verb should be the same, i.e., the order of the 
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dcvatas is determined by Yaska where he says ‘We shall arrange 

' (VII, 14, I ; IX, I, I). This arrangement could not take place 

but in NighantU; which therefore should have been compiled bv him. 

An objection may be raised against this inference on the ground 
of the futurity of the verb employed here, while in the opening- 
passage of his expository treatise where he explicitly mentions the 
compilation of Nighantu, he has used a verb in the past tense, mean- 
ing that he has already compiled the book. How will he arrange 
a part of it r.ow. The use of the verbs in these places appears to us 
to be loose, as is usual with wi iters even of today. The compilation 
of Nighantu and Nirukta may perhaps have proceeded side by side 
and then an introduction prefixed to Nirukta, wherein the writing 
of Nighantu may have been spoken of as something accomplished 
while that of Nirukta, which part was to come after the introduction 
may have been mentioned as a work which was yet in hand. No 
critic that knows his office will, we presume, press this, what he in 
mere fancy may regard as an inconsistency. Authors even of modern 
days are, as we have said, not very rigid in their use of tenses while 
speaking of their act of writing or compiling their books. 

What we have adduced above, as the reader will see, is a positive 
evidence in favour of Yaska being the common author of Nighantu 
and Nirukta. Let usl now turn to the passages which Samasrami 
seizes as the basis of his assumption that Nighantu was 
written not only prior to Yaska^s time, but also to the work 
of an author, of a word of wdiose writing Yaska hazards what 
seems to him'to be an equivocal interpretation. That it is usual with 
Yaska to explain words used by himself will be apparent to even 
a cursory reader of his work. He in fact catches on words similar 
only in sound to those which, as occurring in the Veda, he is by the 
function he has set himself, legitimately called upon to expound, 
In Nirukta, III, 5, for instance, he translates garta as hnamna i.e. 
crematory. Now hmahana is his own word, and he explains the 
meaning not only of this word, but also of sarira and hmahm and 
loina which by chance come successively in his own explanation of 
one word after another.^ Alternate meanings of self-same words are no 
novel phenomenon in Yaska’s exegesis of bilma. A word may bear 
more than one import and the conjunction *’or’ may even in English 
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be used to separate them. None will thereby be led to conclude 
that the explanation is hazy or doubtful. With Yaska it is quite 
usual to give alternative meanings of the same words. In Nirukta^ 
VIII, I, he construes dravinain as dhanam and then after interposi- 
tion of the same conjunction va i.e. ‘or’ as balam.^ Is the reader 
to infer from this that he was not sure of the definite significance of 
the common word dyaviucbiii ? The argument therefore that as 
two alternative explanations of the word hiliiia occurring in the 
passage in question are at the end of the passage appended by 
Yaska himself, the passage is not his is simply imagination. The 
passage is Yaska’s, and therefore there is nothing to warrant the 
interposition of a third book between the compilation of Nirukta 
and that of Nighantu. 

Greater difficulty is presented by the word saimninasmih ‘they 
compiled’. Satyavrata’s contention that derivatives from the root 
sammina are not used with reference to contemporary literature 
falls to the ground when we see Yaska himself using sainamne T 
compile’ in Nirukta, VII, 13, 10 in the first person and present tense. 
The root of the verb does not help Samasraml, but the context in 
which it is used does require explanation. If imam grantham should 
in reality imply the present Nighantu, it must have been compiled 
before, as also the Veda and the Vedangas, which too form accusatives 
to the same verb. The reference of This book’ should, we think, be 
to the book in hand and not to- one previously compiled by some- 
body and nowhere named in the context we are commenting on. 
If this book was something separate from the Veda and the Vedafigas 
adverted to in the same sentence, one more ca ought to have 
been used, as according to Yaska himself (Nirukta, i, 4, 21) cumula- 
tive ca should be repeated after every word it joins.- As after 
grantham it is omitted, we think grantham does not stand for a 
distinct treatise, but comprises in it two parts, one denoted by the 
Veda and the other by the VedanagaSj which words, as following it, are 
to be taken in apposition with it, inserted there to state what ‘this 
book’ means. The former, we believe, is the Nighantu, which being 
only a collection of words from the Vedas may be termed ‘Veda’. 
Mahamahopadhyaya P. Sivadatta, editor of Durgacarya's commen- 
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tary on Nirukta, assigns this very reason for calling Xighantu 
‘Samamnaya’.^ The latter i.e. the Vedungas, is Xirukta, which is admit- 
tedly a VedangUi here spoken of in the plural number either because 
the subjects with which other Vedungas, viz. Phonetics, Grammar, 
Kalpa, etc. deal, find incidental mention in it, or simply in the 
manner in which ‘X'ighantu’ is called ‘ N'igharitavali (plural) in 
Nirukta.- Samasramfs interpretation of the word ‘Veda* to mean 
Brahmanas is evidently forced. He is with us in maintaining 
that the word is not used in its primary sense. Ours is surely a 
more plausible explanation. One more circumstance will corroborate 
our assumption. While X’irukta, a commentary on a part of 
Nighantu, has been included among the six angas of the Veda, 
Nighantu, the original collection of Vedic terms, which Xirukta in 
its exposition does not even exhaust, finds no place in the classified 
literature bearing on the Vedas. The name Nirukta seems to us, 
in this instance, to include Nighantu. 

Nirukta including Nighantu has not for the first time been com- 
piled by Yaska. In his Nirukta proper^ i.e., the part in which he gives 
an exposition of Nighantu he names a number of masters of the science, 
both those that agree with him as well as others from whose opinions he 
differs. Very little of what even receives his express support is originally 
his. As we have shown in connection with his discussion of what names 
of devatas should be or should not be included in the compilation 
on which he is engaged, he represents a school of Nirukta. The 
writers to whom he refers as avare i.e. those that came after the 
original Tsis^ and ‘who fighting shy of Upade'aa compiled this book,' 
appear to us to be the masters of Yaska's school who had gone before 
him. To them is due the original compilation of this book includ- 
ing both Nighantu and Nirukta which he is recompiling. Hence 
the use of the past tense in saimimnasimh^ ‘they compiled’. Yaska 
being the last compiler, as we have conclusively shown by means 
of positive evidence adduced above from within Nirukta, to him 
should be attributed the authorship of both Nighantu and Nirukta. 

Satyavrata Samasraml reproduces verses of the Mahabharata which 
mean : — ‘O Bharat, Vrsa is what is known in the worlds as the 
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Lord Dharma. In exposition of words collected in Nighantu know 
me as Vrsa, Kapi and Varalia and Sr^st/ia and D/iarma are called 
Vfsa. Therfore Kasyapa Prajapati calls me VrsakapiP- 

From this SamasramT infers that Kasyapa was the author of 
Nighantu. The word Vrsukapz is no doubt met with in Nighantu 
V, 6, but there it means ‘he who moves, making things tremble with 
his rays’ i.e. the Sun (Niriikta, XII, 29, 16)" and not Dharma or 
Sre^tha, as stated in the above verse. Some may be tempted here 
to take their stand on the Pauranic myth that the utterer of the 
above verses being Sri Krsna, he may call himself by an appellation 
of the Sun, as both he and the Sun are manifestations of Visnu. Yaska, 
it will be owned, does not subscribe to this Pauranic mythology. Had 
he not been spoken of in a preceding verse, there may have been 
some force in the suggestion based on this myth. The author of 
the verses knew Yaska and his interpretation. Pie is either guilty 
of misrepresentation or does not understand Yaska. In either case 
the testimony he tenders is confused and unreliable. Kasyapa was 
either a compiler of another Nighantu or a master of the science 
of exegesis belonging to another school than that represented by 
Yaska. In verse 71 of the same chapter is named Sipivista, who 
declares that Yaska recovered from him the Nirukta, which had (on 
account of the neglect of scholars), been lost.® Sipivista was thus 
the teacher of Yaska, who, because of his revival of a lost science 
or a particular school of that science deserves to be specially honoured 
as the author of the treatises, or as we look upon them, one 
treatise comprising both Nighantu and Nirukta, which have come 
down to us. 

Oversight, there have been in the compilation of both Nighantu 
and Nirukta. The first principle observed in the compilation of 
Nighantu appears to have been to incorporate into it words just in 
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the form in which they are met with in the Vedas, In many places, 
however, this rule has been violated, as in reading 'bhyasate instead 
of abhyasetain in Nighantu III, 29. To state the same thing con- 
versely, as examples of the use of words such verses have generally 
been chosen as to contain them in the form in which they are tabulated 
in Nighantu. On a few occasions, however, this practice too has 
been deviated from. In some cases verses containing those words 
in the very form in which they are found in Nighantu could have 
been made to supplant those that appear to a casual reader to have 
been wrongly selected to illustrate their use. In other cases the form 
given in Nighantu is nowhere found in the Vedic text, as in the case 
of noted above and ida 7 n iva etc. in Nighantu III, 13. To 
113 the verses of the Veda appear to have been primarily chosen and 
the forms of some of the words to be explained inadvertently changed 
for the purposes of Nighantu in the manner in which this is done 
in dictionaries in general, the author very conveniently forgetting 
that in his lexicon he has already decided to retain the very forms 
of words found in the Vedas. Let not the reader of Nirukta be by 
this circumstance misled into the fanciful inference that the authors 
of the two parts of what we regard as one and the same book were 
two distinct persons, one of whom, because of misapprehension of 
the other's plan, could not follow him faithfully. Mistakes occur 
in the compilation of both Nighantu' and Nirukta, and there is nothing 
to thwart the presumption, which in the face of the internal testimony 
of Nirukta which we have ranged above is irresistible, that they may 
have been unconsciously committed by the same author. The same, too, 
may be the explanation of quotation in Nirukta of verses which do not 
contain the words in Nighantu, the use of which the author means 
by such quotation to illustrate, as for instance, the names of dyavii- 
prthivl in Nighantu, III, 30, none of which occurs in Lv., II, 5, 2, i 
adduced to exemplify their meaning. 

Our study so far has convinced us that both of these books, or 
as we look upon them, parts of the same work, have been compiled 
in their present form by Yaska, the latest editor of a book on Vedic 
exegetics. 


Chamupati 



The Ancient Tamils and the Nagas 

Tamilakam, the homeland of the Tamils, is regarded to have 

extended in olden days, east to west from sea to sea, and north to 

south from the hills of sacred Tiriipati to Cape Comorin; 

The Geography tradition was that in still earlier times the 

of the Tamil , , , , , . , ,, 

Land. land had extended further south which was swallowed 

up by a violent irruption of the sea. This region was 
called, in the Periphis^ Mares Erythraa ai:cl by Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher as Limirike ; and it was known as Damirike in the Peiitinger 
Tables. These limits of the Tamil land were first given by Tolkappiyar, 
an ancient grammarian, probably of the 4th century B.c. ; and by 
llangovadigal, the reputed author of the ChUappatJiikaram (The Epic 
of the Anklet) and also by Sikandiyar, the author of a treatise on 
music.^ The people of the west coast gradually differentiated them- 
selves from the rest and developed a distinct language of their own — 
MalayTtlamy ^‘a patois of Kodun-Tamil and Prakrtic Sanskrit.” But 
the Tamils made up for this loss in more directions than one, by 
colonising Northern Ceylon and more distant regions across the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Ancient Tamil grammarians ‘'classified men into three divisions, 
Makkalj Dcvar?iXid Narakar or NZigar — which pointed to the existence 
of three types or races of people in the Tamil country, vis, the Tamils 
proper, the Aryan immigrants mostly Brahmins and the aboriginal 
Nagas. The term Nagar or NZiga seems to have been used in a rather 
broad sense. It was, according to one writer, applied 
in^the^po^Sa-^^ aborigines, who used to inhabit the forests, 

tion. the low regions and other unknown realms.” There 

were Nagas in Northern India as well as in Southern 
India. The Nagas of the south weie supposed to be the original 
inhabitants of the land, to have preserved their racial individuality 
for a long time and to have supplied from their stock many of the 
ruling families of early times. The earliest Pallava epigraphs give 
accounts of the connection of the Pallavas with a Naga princess. 
The Velurpalaiyam copper-plates, described in the Madras Epigra- 
phist's Report for 1910-11, speak of Virakurca, one of the early 
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Pallava kings who preceded Simhavisnii as ^‘haring acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the da.ugiiter of the 
Tamils connect* Lord of Serpents — evidently a Xaga princess.'" ^ Tamil 
ea in literary Hterarv tradition makes prominent mention of the earlv 

tradition. ^ 

Chola king, Ki]!i Valavan who married Peelivalai, the 
the daughter of the ruler of Naganadu and of the son of this union - 
who was afterwards the ruler of the Tondaimandalam country about 
Kahclpuram (Conjeevaram). Apart from these examples of inter- 
marriage between Naga ruling dynasties and later families that became 
prominent, we have instances which occur in Tamil literature and 
which bring out an amount of information of various importance about 
these so-called Nagas.-^ 

As already told tliere were Nagas in Northern India also. Captain 
Forbes wrote in his book,-^ years ago, that wiien the Aryans settled 
in India they came in contact with two races, the Asuras, Raksasas, 
etc., who were savage ; and the other, a people who lived in cities, 
and possessed wealth and who were known as Nagas belonging to 
the ‘‘great Taksak or serpent-race of Scythia.” The Nagas were 
according to this writer driven back by the advancing 
Theories as to Aryans,” “carrying before them in their turn the feeble 
the Nagas. and scattered remnants of the black aboriginal race 
who were either exterminated or found a last 
refuge in the most inaccessible forests and mountains.'”^ According 
to another opinion the Nagas were a Tibeto-Burman race who were 
driven by some racial disturbances and movements from Central Asia 
to India through the passes on the north-east by way of Burma and 

I P. 58, para (i) of the Report dated 28th Juh% 1911. 

3 Manimekhalai ed. by Mahamahopadhyriya V. Swaminatha Iyer, 
1921, canto xxiv, 11 . S4-55 and xxv, 11 . 178 et seq. ; and Perumbaii- 
arfiippa.iai in PatthuppTiltu ed, by Mm. V. Swaminatha 13'er (191S), 
p. 152. 

3 That this legend is of an early date is proved by its existence in 
early epigraphic records. While the inscriptions of the Pallavas 
are unanimous in regarding Asvatthaman, the son of Drona, as the 
progenitor of their line, they do not agree as to his wife and the name 
of his son. The wife is called in some inscriptions an apsaras and in 
others a nTigl {vide also J. Ph. Vogel_, Indian Serpefit Lore, 1927, p. 36). 

4 The Languages of Further India. 

5 As quoted in M,'* Srinivasa lyenger’s Tamil Studies, p. 28. 
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the passes of Assam and the Lower Himalayas. Anyhow the peoples 
known by the name of Nagas were a prominent non- 
Ni^as* o” Aryan race, most probably of Mongoloid descent, who 

South. were already settled in the northern parts of India, and 

later, either owing to Aryan migration or as a result 
of the operation of other causes, forced to expand into the Deccan, 
South India and Ceylon. How far the Nagas of the South might 
have been of this race or different, is a matter difficult to settle and is 
discussed later. 

We have got in the Ramayana and in the Mahabharata numerous 
references to Naga towns and kings. In the Tamil country the Naga 
name is preserved in places like Nagore, Nagappattinam (Negapatam) 
Nagerkoil, Nagalapuram, etc. and as the names of sects or gotras 
among various classes in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
Present-day Districts, like the Dombs, the Bottadas, the Gadabas, 

relics of the ^ . 

Nitga element. the Porojas, etc, as well as among the Kurnis and the 
Turiyands. Naga is the name of a subdivision of the 
Gazula Kapus and the Koppala Velamas,^ Rulers of the 
Nagavaip§a were numerous in the Deccan and around Nagpur ; and 
they intermarried with the Satavahanas and the Fallavas. '‘Kings 
of the Nagavamsa with the tiger-crest and the snake-banner were 
ruling at Cakrakuta and at Bhogavatl in the Bastar State in the 
Central Provinces even after the eleventh century a.d. Several of 
their inscriptions have been found and published The name Naga 
may be pre- Aryan as applied to several tribes which were afterwards 
known by that appellation. The origin of the title cannot in all 
cases be traced to serpents or serpent-worship ; for 
ihe Nsgas and there were some tribes known by that name before the 
with serpents. advent of the Aryans in whose language alone the word 
signifies serpents. But many of the Nagas known to 
us were certainly serpent-worshippers. The head-covering of some of 
them was in the shape of the hood of the three-headed, five-headed, or 
seven-headed cobras. Among the sculptures of the Stupas of Amaravati 
and Jaggayyapeta are figures of Naga kings distinguished by the 
sheltering hood of a five or seven headed serpent at their back ; 
while the figures of Nagar pincesses were marked by a three-headed 

1 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of South India^ vol. v, pp. I34f. 

2 Epigraphia Mica, vol. x, p. 25 ; and C. Rasanayakam’s History 
of Jaffna, p. 6 (Madras, 1927). 
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serpent; and those of ordinary Nagas by a single-headed serpentH 
‘‘The artists who executed these sculptures with considerable labour 
and care seem to have imagined that the Nagas partook of the nature 
of serpents and that their bodies were partly human and partlv 
serpentine.”- The sculptures and paintings found in the ancient 
Buddhist ruins of Ceylon representing the Nagas as Dvarapalas etc, 
also exhibit the same features. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai. the talent- 
ed Tamil scholar and author of The Tamils 1800 Years Ago^ says 
that the Villavar and the Mlnavar (Bowmen and Fishermen) were 
the aborigines of South India being evidently part of a primitive 
race which was spread over the whole of India — tribes of the Bhils 
and the Minas being still found in large numbers in Rajputana 
and parts of the Gujarat and the Canarese country. These 
barbarous primitive folk were conquered by the Nagas, an immigrant 
race who were skilled in many arts and weaving in particular ; and 
it was from them that the Ar3^ans learnt the art of 

Whether the Writing ; and “hence Sanskrit characters are to this 

Nag-as of the ^ ^ 

South were day knowii as Devanagarl’’ (p. 451, These bold state- 
pdriittve?"^ ments cannot hold good under a close examination. 

There is no caste or tribe in the Tamil country, bear- 
ing the names of Bhils or Minas. The ethnic and other affinities of 
these races with the Tamils are not known and cannot be postulated 
with any approach to certainty. We know that many of the Nagas 
known to Tamil literature were barbarous and not civilised at all. 
There are references to some of the Nagas being even naked canni- 
bals.® Naga was the title assumed by a Veda (hunter) chieftain and also 
it was applied to of the father of the famous Saiva saint, Kannappa 
Nayanar. Naga is a name familiar among the tribes of the Kallars and 
the Vettuvars. The Naganadu as described in ancient Tamil books was 
a vast island situated to the east or the south-east of the Tamil 
country ; the inhabitants of this region were regarded as half barbarous 
speaking a language not understood by the Tamil people. Hence 
it is not easy to accept the statement that all the Nagas were 
highly civilised. The theory that the Nagari alphabet was derived 
from the aboriginal Nagas by the Aryans be dismissed — the 


1 V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, The Tamils 1800 years Ago, p. 40. 

2 Idid.i p. 40. 

3 “The mountain inhabited by the naked nomads and Nagas”, 
Manimekhalaiy canto xvi, 1 15, 
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word Nagaii being derived from Niagara (a city) and the Devanagari 
being the alphabet used by the city-folk, according to Biihler and 
other eminent authorities.^ 

According to Srinivasa Iyengar, the name Naga was given 
by the Aryans to any aboriginal tribe in South India and Ceylon. 
The Nagas of South India were apparently distinct from those of 
North India. The former were aborigines while the North Indian 
Nagas v/ere descendants of ^'Turanian or Scythian immigrants from 
Central Asia belonging probably to the Mongolian race^' (p. 29). 

He would conclude that the population of the Tamil 
fyen^TrLthe contained three distinct elements, the Nagas, the 
N5?as of the Dravidiaii Tamils and the Aryans ; and the non-Aryan 

South. 

Tamils belong to the great Naga-Dravidian race. The 
Nagas had both a savage and a civilised element, the savage tribes 
having Negrito blood in them, and the latter being mixed (p. 377). 
‘^Apparently both the divisions of the Nagas migrated to India when 
it was connected by land with Australia, the earlier tribes being 
driven to the interior hills and forests ; and the later immigrants 
occupying the east coast from Cape Comorin to Vizagapatam and as far 
as Nagpur in the Central Provinces. These were the Vanaras and the 
Raksasas of Ramayana. It is by no means easy when these races 
invaded India.” (p. 377). Then followed the Dravidian Tamils pro- 
bably from Western Asia migrating by the north-western passes long 
before the Aryans ; and the Tamil tribes, particulArl}^ the Cholas and 
the Pandyas, had often to contend with the half-civilised Nagas j 
while ‘-'the Cheras seem to have quietly taken possession of the country 
along the west coast almost uninhabited by any semi- 
w!ni^the%°rL civilised section of the Naga race.^^ ‘Tn the ea.st the 

vidian Tamils. close Connection of the Nagas and the Dravidians led 

to a fusion of races. In the west that could not have 
happened at so early a period. And I am inclined to think that the 
Nayars of Malabar and Travancore are not the modern representatives 
of the ancient Nagas, but hybrid descendants of the original Naga- 
Dravidians and the Aryans.^’ This theory of Srinivasa Iyengar 
looks too complete, detailed and coherent to be all- true ; but 
some elements of it have been known or proved to be true. Thus 
the uncivilised Naga element may be the Negroid pre-Dravidian 
element driven to the hills and submerged in the plains by the invading 

M, Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Sludi^s, pp. 
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Dravidiaiis, according to ethnologist? like De Oiiatrefagcs. Topirard, 
Flower, Lydekker, etc. who speak of the Xegrito element in the races 
of South India, especially noticeable in the aboriginal 
i,he tribes. This Negroid element was probablv of Lemurian 

element in the ^ ‘ - 

Nsga. origin, presupposing the existence of a Temuiian continent 

connecting INIala^^sia with Africa, 'fhe whole problem 
depends upon the exact scope which is given ethnologically to the 
terms pre-Dravidian and Dravidian and the ascertaining of the extent to 
which the Dravidians have absorbed and supplanted the pre-Dravidians. 

There were several tribes of the Nagas in the Tamil country des- 
cribed in literature like the Maravar. the E\*inar, the Oliyar, the 
Oviyar, the xAruvajar and the Parathavar. The IMaravar 
fhe Naga as described in Kalithokai^ were ^‘of strong limbs and 

Tamil land. hardy frames, and fierce-lonking as tigers, having long 
and curled locks of hair, and armed with the bow ; 
bound with leather, ever ready to injure others, shooting their arrows 
at poor helpless travellers from whom they could rob nothing, only 
to feast their eyes on the quivering limbs of their victims.”- The 
tHbe was most numerous on the east coast between the Kaveri and 
the Vaigai rivers and was noted for it«? valour and bravery in fighting. 

The Maravar were frequently recruited as soldiers into 
'ihe Maravar. the armies of the Chola, Pandya and Pallava kings. 

In the PuranafzTiru"' we are given examples of Marava 
chieftains like Nalaikkijavanagan who served the Chera and Pandya 
rulers as soldiers and ministers. 

The Eyinar and the Vedar (or Vettuvar) were “the most lawless 
of the Naga stock.” Raids of plunder and cattle-lifting were their 
chief occupation. One of the Eyinar chiefs, Dhirataran 
The Eyinar etc, Murthi Eyinar, who was the chief of Viramangalam 
is referred to in the plates of Jatilavarman, a Pandyan 
ruler of the 12th century Their descendants are now known 

1 Edition of E. V. Anantarama Iyer (1925b vol. I, Palai c. iv, 11 . 
1-5 ; c. xv, 11. 1-2, pp. 29, 93. 

2 Kanakasabai Pillai’s translation as given in p. 43 of his Tamils 
1800 years Ago. 

3 Edition of V. Swaminatha Iyer, stanzas 168, 179, pp. 269, 
287. 

4 Kanakasabhai Pillai, op. cit., p. 43 and The fndzan Antiquary, 
vol. xxii, p. 57. 
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as the Kallars and even now display traits of their old character. The 
Oliyar were another Naga tribe who were conquered by 
The Oilyar. Kai'ikala Chola. A Mahabalipuram (Mamallapuram) 
inscription of the eleventh century A.D., being a copy 
of the conveyance, conveying a piece of land to the Varahasvami 
Temple at that place and issued in the 9th year of Rajendra Deva^ 
(1050-1063) mentions chieftains of the OH Nagas like Muvenda Velan, 
Chandrasekharan and Narayanan and also a Sanga Nagan and a MugtiH 
Nagan. 

The Oviyar as described in the Sirtipanarruppadai- one of the 

ten idylls of the Sangham were a tribe of Nagas inhabiting the sea- 

The Oviyar coast ; and their lord was one of several kings ruling 

Mavilangai (Great and Ancient Lanka). Their royal 

town of Amur was well-fortified and surrounded by a broad moat ; and 

its approach was guarded by another fortified town 

Were they of on the sea-coast which is called by the commentator 
North Ceylon r 

Eyilpattinam as well as by another fortress town called 

Velur.^ 

Mr. Rasanayakam, the talented author of the History of Ancient 
Jaffna^ would identify these places with definite sites in the Jaffna 
country and particular!}^ the town of Eyilpattinam with Mantai (Matota 
of the Sinhalese) which was a town of great antiquity and full of 
cunning artisans. He says , — '‘It is said that ViSvakarma built an 
iron-fort at Mantai The Nagas of Mantai (Matota) whose strong- 

hold was on the great highway of the merchant vessels which had 
to cross over to the Bay of Bengal from the Arabian Sea and vice versa 
developed into sea*pirates and lived by plundering and robbing unwary 
merchants.”* He w^ould identify this Naga fortress with the Raksasa 
port into which mariners were inveigled by attractive 
Mantain. women and plundered, according to Hmen Tsiang and 

with the magnetic mountain of the mediaeval Muham- 
madan writers which drew towards it all the iron-clad ships of the 
neighbourhood and wrecked them. The iron-fort at Mantai was 

1 No. 54 of 1890 — dated in the 9th year of the king. 

2 Edition of the P atthuppattu (ten idylls) by V. Swaminatha 
Iyer (1918), p. 98, 11 . 116-121. 

3 Ibid.iU’ 151*1535 notes on these lines — p. 117; also notes on 
11. 171-173. 

4 Pp. 16-17. 
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euphemistically called in Tamil works as a magnetic mountain and 
was possibly the source of the belief which is so graphically described 
in the Arabian Nights. Sir Emerson Tennent in his Ceylon also men- 
tions a writer of the 4th century B.c. who wrote of the loadstone 
attracting iron vessels among the group of islands called Maniolae 
(Manalur and the dependent islands of the Jaffna Sea). I\lr. Rasar.ava- 
kam would say that Mantai was evide 4 iy conquered and destroyed 
by the Chola king Karikala ; ard since the Chola conquered Ceylon or 
at least the north-western portion of it called Taprobane {or Tamra- 
parnl) the Chola king came to be known as Chembian (Chembu = 
Tamra) ; and no Chola earlier than Karikala was known by this title. 
Mr. Rasanayakam also attempts to prove that IMantai, known in 
Tamil literature as the Mantai of the Cheras (Kuttuvan Mantai) was 
probably conquered by the Chera Chenguttuvan of the Chilappaihi- 
karam fame from which time it must have come to be known as 
Kuttuvan Mantai. Malanka (Mavilangai) is thus identi- 
lan^ga?^ Mr. Rasanayakam with North-western Ceylon 

and associated with Nalliyakkodan, the hero-king of 
Amur, Eyilpattinam and Velur. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar would 
say^ that Mavilangai is not a country as was asserted by Mr. 
V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, but a town and most probably the port of 
Mamallapuram (in the vicinity of Madras). He would also say that 
the period of Nalliyakkodan is intermediate between that of Tondai- 
man I]andiraiyan of KancI and that of Visnugopa of Kanci who 
was defeated by the famous Samudra Gupta. In this conflict of views 
it is not possible for us to be sure of the kingdom of the Oviyar and 
of Nalliyakkodan. To strengthen his view of Nelliyakkodan being 
a Naga king of North Ceylon, Mr. Rasanayakam brings in the 
evidence of a poet Nannaganar^ who was evidently of the Naga race 
and who sang of Nalliyakkodan and his son Villi Atan as kings of 
Malanka and Lanka respectively.- Besides the Naga kings of 
Amur and Eyilpattinam, other Nagas were supposed to have 
reigned at Kudirai Malai® on the west coast of Ceylon. Mr. 
Rasanayakam says that this place could not have been in the Western 

1 Article on Mahabalipuram in the Indian Antiquary, vol. xlvi, 
p. 72. 

2 Ancient Jaffna, p. 24 and note PurananUru, stanzas 176, 379. 

3 General of the chieftains of Kudirai Malai like Elini and Korran 
are referred to in PurananurUf stanzas 158, 168. 
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Ghats as asserted by some scholars, and that it might be the Hippuros 
of the Greek travellers. 

The Nagas appear to have been confined original ly to the western 

and northern part of Ceylon which was for many centuries known 

as Nagadipa,'^ while the Yakkhas who were apparently 

The Nagas in more numerous and powerful than the Nagas inhabit^ 
North and West r i i t • 

Ceylon, ed the other portions of the island. It is clear that 

these were in some respects as civilised as the Nagas 

and some of the Yakkha kings found their wives from among the 

Nagas. Both the Nagas and the Yakkhas gradually lost importance 

after the Aryan invasion and settlement of the land and in course of 

time ‘‘lost their identity as they lost their power, and forming alliances 

with the new settlers, were thenceforth styled and known as • 

Sinhalese*. ^ 

There was, according to Mr. Rasanayakam, a Nfiga kingdom in 
North Ceylon continuously from the 6th century B.c. to tlie middle of 
the 3rd century A.D.; and even before the 6th century B.C. 
The Ndga king- there was the tradition of the Nagas ruling in the Island. 
dvTpa, He would even equate the story of Arjuna’s marriage with 

the Princess Citrangada, the daughter of Citravahana, 
the king of Manipuram, to mean that the Pandava hero married a 
Naga princess of Manipuram (a name which was given at various times 
to Jaffna) and not a Pandya princess, as has been believed so long ; and 
he would also quote evidence to prove that a portion of the mainland 
was in the days of the Bharata War subject to the sway of the 
Naga ruler of Manipuram ; and that it is wrong to suggest that 
Citravahana was a Pandyan.-'^ 

Coming to the topic of Nagas, they appear to have risen to great 
power. The MaMvamsa^ gives us the names of the Naga rulers of North 
Ceylon who became masters of the whole Island, like Mahallaka 
Naga \Cir. 135 A.D.), Cula Naga (cir, 193 A.D.), Sri Nagas I and II who 
reigned in the second and part of the third centuries A.D. About this 
time the Nagas of the Deccan also rose to great prominence ; the Chutu 
Nagas succeeded to the power of the Andhra SatavMianas ; and the 
Pallavas, intermarrying with the Chutus, succeeded to their power in 
turn. 

1 J. M. Senaveratna The Story of the Sinhalese^ 1923, vol. I, p. 2, 

2 Senaveratna, vol. I, p. 3. 3 Angient Jaffna^ pp. 33-44. 

4 List of kings, pt, I and ch. xxxvi. 
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The Naga and 

Buddhistic 

tradition. 


According to Buddhistic tradition, Naga kingdoms flourished in 
NngadTpa (North Ceylon) and in Kelaniya on the '.vest coast of the 
Island, even in the life-time of the Buddha. The storv 
is given that Gautama Buddha visked Lanka on three 
distinct occasions, in the ninth montli and in the nfth 
and eighth years respectively after he had attained 
Budclha-hood. On the second of these occa‘-dons he paid a vi^it to Naga- 
dlpa where Mahodara, the king of Nagadlpa and Culodara his nephew 
and ruler of Kannavaddhamana (Kandamadanam near Ramesvaram) 
were bitterly fighting for the possession of a gem-set throne, and the 


rival factions 


supported by considerable foices on eithei side, 


]\Ianiyakkhika, the ruler of Kelaniya being among them. The Lord 
Buddha appeared on the scene, settled the dispute and seated himself 
on the throne and preached to the rivals a sermon of reconciliation, as 
a result of which large numbers of Nagas (to the traditional number of 
So crores) were converted to the faith. The jewel-throne sanctified by 
the Buddha’s touch became an object of worship to all Buddhists who 
visited it from far and near. The Buddha came to the city of Kelaniya 
on his third visit to Ce}don whence he is said to have proceeded and 
left the impress of his feet on Samanakuta (Adam’s Peak).^ 

The story of the Buddha’s visit to Nagadvipa and of the sancti- 
fied gem-set throne is narrated in great detail in the Tamil epic Mani- 
mekhcdai." The scene of the episode is named Mani- 
i amil confirm- pallavam in the Tamil work, which according to the 

tradition. equation of Mr. Rasanayakam is Jaffna — probably identi- 

cal with the Nagadlpa of the Mahavamsa. Thus there 
were numerous Naga settlements in the north and west of Ceylon on 
both sides of the Christian Era. 

In the Chilappathik'iram, we are told that Kaverippattinam, the 
ancient Chola capital at the mouth of the Kaveri, was in 
The Nagas in more ancient times, famous as the capital of the Nagas 
and the Naganadu® which is also referred to in the sister 
epic of Manimekhalai. Thus the authors had some idea of 
the ancient Nagas who preceded the Cholas in the basin of the Kaveri. 


the Chola 
region. 


1 Mahavaipsa I, Rajavaliya, a narrative of Sinhalese kings from 
Vijaya to Vimala Dharma Surya II. tr. by B. Gunasekhara, Mudaliyar 
(Colombo, 1900). 

2 Ed. by V. Swaminatha Iyer, canto vih, 11 . 43-63. 

3 Ed. by V. Swaminatha Iyer, canto I. II. 19, 20. 
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An early Chola king, Killi Vajavan had a child by a Naga princess, 
which was lost on its way from Manipallavam to the Chola country. 
This loss so much grieved the Chola king that he neglected to celebrate 
the annual festival to Indra at his capital ; and the angry god punish- 
ed him for his neglect by causing the sea to inundate and 
The Chola destroy the city. The date of this Chola monarch has 

connection with ^ 

the Nagas. been usually ascribed to the 2 nd century a.d. Another 

Chola, Kokilji, is also said to have married a Naga 
princess of North Ceylon and had a son by her of the name of Ton- 
daiman IJantiraiyan who afterwards became the ruler of the region 
of Tondaimandalan (the country round about Conjeeveram). Some 
say that Hantiraiyan was the son of Killi ; and he was so called 
because he was washed ashore by the waves {tirai) of the sea. Whether 
Ijantiraiyan was the son of Kijli Valavan or Kokilli, he was the son 
of a Naga princess of Ceylon. Kijii Vajavan, Chenguttuvan Chera 
and Gajabahu of Ceylon are supposed to have been contemporaries 
on this basis of a supposed reference to them in Chilappathikarain 
(canto xxx). ^‘Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan was the progenitor of the 
powerful dynasty of the Pallavas. This Naga origin of the Pallavas 
is confirmed by the description given in the Velurpajayam Plates^ 
that the first member of the family of the Pallavas acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of 
Serpents.”- Thus the author of Ancmit Jaffna would say, though 
it is a moot point whether sovereignty came to the 
Pallavas from the Chutu Nagas of the Deccan or the 

and the Nagas. ^ 

Nagas of North Ceylon and whether there was not a 
hiatus between the time of Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan and the rise of 
the Pallavas. 

He would then conclude that the dynasty was called Pallava 
because it derived its name from Manipallavam, the native place 
of IlantiraiyaiPs Naga mother. He also accepts that Pallava means 
a sprout or the end of a tender bough, and would say that “to observers 
sailing from India the peninsula of Jaffna would have appeared just 
like a sprout or growth on the mainland of Lanka ” This is a very 
fanciful conclusion based on very slender evidence. The writer goes 
further and says that even in later times when the Pallavas claimed 

I Madras EpigraphisPs Report for 1910-11 p. 59. 

I Ancient Jaffna ^ pp. 30-31. 
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Aryan connections and niiation to the Bharadvaja Gotra^ they ?tih 
traced their descent from Asvatthaman througl-i a Xaga Princess. 

We have also got the story of Tissa Raja of Kelaniya n-itnessing 
the irruption of the sea swallowing up eieven-t welt tins of his territory, 
including a large number of towns and hshing villages, 
perhaps at this period that the submersion of the 
Tamil lands .g Xamil lands including the hill and the river Kumari 

under the ^ea, . ^ ^ 

took place as mentioned in Chilappathikaram.^ i liu 
river Pahruli and the mountain Kumari were submerged by tiie ra-ing 
sea.”^ Nakkirar’s commentary on the Ahapporul of IraKanar and 
and the preface of Ilamburanar^s Commentary on the Tolkappiyain 
contain similar descriptions of submersion. It was after the destruc- 
tion of this region and of his capital at Kavadapuram, that the 
Pandyan king proceeded northwards and established a new kingdom 
with his capital at Madura. He proceeded higher up, having 
elbowed away the tiger and the bow (the crests of the Cholas and 
the Cheras) and planted his famous fish (the Pandyan crest) on 
strange territory. The submerged portion of Cey lon extended, accord- 
ing to theories as far west as Minicoy and the IMaidives, (the Tvlalaya 
Dvipa of Indian geographers) where RWana’s Laiikapura was pro- 
bably situated. 

After this deluge Nagadipa became much diminished in size, 
leaving probably only the Jaffna Peninsula and a few adjoiring 
islands ; while Naga importance on the mainland also 
Conclusion. diminished likewise. The Naga connections of the 

Pallavas, and the Naga character of the Aruvalar tribe 
living in the heart of the Fallava country show the continuity of 
of Naga influence on Tamil history. The filiations of Dravida Nagas 
with those of the North would continue to form a vexed question 
until more light is thrown on the whole question.'^ 


C. S. Srinivasachaki 


1 Canto xi. 11 . 18-20. 

2 Ibid., canto viii. commentary of Adiyarkunallar on 11 . i, 2. 

3 Vogebs Indian Serpent Lore recently published throws some 
light on the traditions existing about the Nagas. 



The present mode of expressing numbers 

In our present mode of expressing numbers with the help of nine 
numerals and the Zero, the notational places of successive higher 
denomination, such as tens, hundreds, thousands, etc. are arranged 
from right to left. This fact led Mr. G. R. Kaye^ to conjecture that it 
has been imposed upon the modern world by a people with right 
to left script. And this consideration, amongst others, has led him to 
suggest that the credit of invention of the modern numerals cannot 
be due to the Hindus whose scripts from the earliest times are written 
from left to right. Some weakness in the above hypothesis has 
been admitted by Kaye himself. For certain scripts are known to have 
changed their directions. But apart from that, the whole hypothesis 
is based upon wrong conceptions and unsound and insufficient observa- 
tions of the modes of expressing numbers by the various nations 
of the world. It betrays, on the whole^ a lack of breadth of view and, 
in particular, ignorance of the method of writing out numbers in 
full which is found in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures. 

In our present study we shall treat separately of the two principal 
methods of expressing numbers, viz. (i) by writing out the number 
names in full, and (2) by means of symbols or signs. We shall further 
confine our attention to the number systems only of the prominent 
civilised peoples of the world, ancient or modern, such as the Egyptians 
Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Syrians, Persians, Arabians, 
Turks, Hindus, Chinese. Japanese and Tibetans, etc. 

In writing out numbers in full almost all the nations adopted 
the decimal scale and the whole vocabulary of the numeral language 
of any nation was very small. It consisted of separate names of 
nine numerals and of certain denominations, such as tens, hundreds, 
thousands, etc. It is noteworthy in this connection that while 
most of the ancient nations did not go beyond the fourth, or at most, 
a fifth denomination, the ancient Hindus even in the remotest Vedic 
Age (before 3000 B.c.) dealt freely with no less than eighteen denomi- 

r G. R. Kaye, ‘'Notes on Indian Mathematics — Arithmetical 
Notation, A. S. B., vol. iii (1907), pp. 475-508 ; Indian Mathematics, 
Calcutta (1915), p. 32. 
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nations.^ In modern times also, the numeral lan.guagc of no other 
nation is as scientific and has attained as high a state of perfection as 
that of the ancient Hindus. Again while the numieral vocabulary 
of the Hindus has remained rich and practically full from tl'e earliest 
times, that of other na-tions has swelled by addition ct a verv few- 
more names only. So in the latter there has been a cumbrous -ystem 
of grouping and regrouping for coining the necessary terminologies. 
A number expression is formed wdth the help of these names mainlv 
by addition and partly by multiplication. The subtractive principle 
also is in evidence in certain specific instances of Sanskrit number 
names ; for example, nineteen is expressed either as io-i-9 20— j; 

tw'enty-nine as 20 + 9 or 30 — i ; and so on. In later times this has 
become the usual principle in those cases. 

In an additive system it is immaterial, how the elements of different 
denominations, of which a number expression is composed, are w'ritten, 
for the value of a symbol is quite independent of its position. But it 
has become the usual custom from olden days to adhere to a definite 
mode of arrangement, instead of writing in a haphazard manner. The 
arrangement is this : wdien a number is composed of the first tw'o deno- 
minations only, that is, for names of numbers below hundred, the smaller 
element is written first. This is true of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Chinese and some other languages. But when 
a number expression contains higher denominations as w’ell, these are 
written in descending order in front of the number names already formed. 
For instance if a number is composed of first four denominations, 
the normal mode of writing it will be first thousands, then hundreds, 
then units and then tens. Thus there is a sudden change of order 
in the process of formation of the number expression. We shall not 
attempt to search for any probable explanation of this change 
of order. It will be, in fact, of no use to the object in view. We 
shall simply take the facts as they are found, analyse them, and 
-discover the normal process of formation, if any. It is very striking 
that this change of order in the process of formation of number ex- 
pression is common to most of the important languages. Only in 
a very few languages, such as English," Tibetan, etc., the order 

1 - Vide Macdonell and Keith, Vedic hidex, vol. I, pp. 343 f. 

2 Excepting the expressions containing elements smaller than 
-twenty, 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 
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is continuously descending. There is, however, one language in which 
it is sometimes permissible to write all the denominations in the 
ascefiding order. This speciality belongs to the Arabic. And it is 
over and above the normal process already indicated and as an alter- 
native to it. Save this, it thus appears to be the commonly accepted 
normal process for the expression of larger numbers in the languages 
of the various nations of the world to write the elements of higher 
denominations before the lower. ^ The Sanskrit and kindred lan- 
guages contain certain other minor irregularities. But those are 
exceptional and rare cases. They were noted and sufficiently ex- 
plained by the celebrated grammarian Panini (c. 700 B. c.). In any 
case, it would not be proper to cite them to show that the normal 
process of formation of number expressions in Sanskrit is different 
from that indicated above. There can be cited from the Sanskrit 
literature, innumerable instances in which the larger elements are 
placed first systematically. Thus truly speaking, it is only a lack of 
sufficient observations that led Kaye to assert that in Sanskrit the 
smaller elements are usually placed first. 

The scripts of different races are written in different directions 
the Semitic races write from right to left ; the Aryans from left to 
right and the Mongolians from the top downwards. It has already 
been stated that certain scripts are known to have changed directions. 
But there has never been any serious deviation from the normal 
process of number expressions as indicated above. It has remained 
universal. And this is very remarkable indeed. 

We shall now pass on to the problem of numeral notation or symbol- 
ism. Though a discussion of the forms of the symbols, their origin, 
variation and mutual relation will be highly interesting and instruc- 
tive by itself, it will be beyond the scope of the subject matter of 
the present study. So we shall avoid it as far as possible and simply 
confine ourselves to the critical examination of the law of arrange- 
ments and other incidental affairs. Theoretically speaking, the sym- 
bols should be as few and simple as possible, if not fewer and simpler, 
they should not exceed the number names. That is, nine symbols 
for the first nine number-names together with some symbols for the 

I Cf. Karl Fink, Geschichtc dcr Element ar-Mathematiki autho- 
rized English translation by W. W, Beman and D. E. Smith, Brief 
History of Mathetnatics.Ociic.’d.go, 1910, p. 8 ; also Hankel, Geschichte 
der Mathematiki p, 32. 
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denominations ought to have sufficed, by the application of the same 
multiplicative and additive principles as in number terminologies, 
to express all the numbers of a language. But in actual practice 
number symbolism was not so simple. The difficulties would be 
many times more in the case of those languages in which there were 
no separate simple names for all the denominations. We have seen 
that, except in the Sanskrit and kindred languages of India, those 
defects are present in all other languages, for denomir.ations above 
thousand. Even for numbers with lesser denominations, the dhii- 
ciilties appeared no less insurmountable. For almost all the ancient 
peoples failed to invent even nine separate symbols for first nine 
numerals. For smaller numbers, it looked as if ingeneous and advanta- 
geous. Alore symbols mean, indeed, heavier tax on memory. But 
in case of larger numbers, it required repetition to an unwieldy extent. 
Repetition could be minimised to a certain extent by an early 
recognition of the multiplicative principle on a little wider scale. While 
majority of the ancient nations recognised it for the multiples of 
hundred, they failed to do so for multiples of ten. Their mind was more 
bent upon inventing separate symbols for ail the tens. To minimise 
repetition, recourse was taken to change of the scale of notation and 
other devices. Thus while the scale of notation in the numeral lan- 
guages is found to have remained decimal all throughout, that in 
number symbolism is found in some cases to have become sexagesimal 
as well. In this way, number symbolism became highly complicated. 
Estrangement of plans between numeral names and numeral notations 
was visible from the earliest stage. In fact, before the advent of 
of the Hindu place value system, the problem of number expressions 
by signs was many times more complex and different than the problem 
of number expression by writing out in full. But in one matter 
they proceeded on the same principle; in expressing numbers in terms 
of two or more symbols of different values or denominations, the 
larger element was put first. And this was followed consistently and 
uniformly all throughout. So much so that the change of oi-der 
which was, and still is, visible in the normal process of formation of 
number expression by names completely disappeared from the normal 
process of number symbolism. 

The theoretical plan of numeral notation indicated above is found 
in actual practice in the Sinhalese and the modern Chinese number 
symbolism. The nearest approach to it was made in the Alphabetic 
numeral system of the JHindu Aryabhata (the elder, born 476 A.D.), 
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in which the notational places were indicated by the vowels, and the 
pure consonants signified the numerals.'^ It had, however other 
defects and digressions ard hence was not adopted by people. 

Of the numeral symbols of the ancient Semitic peoples, the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic had separate signs for one, ten, Inindred,^ 
thousand, ten thousand, hundred thousand and million ; the Phceni- 
cian for one, ten, twenty and hundred 3 the Palmyrene for one, five, 
ten and twenty j the Syriac for one, two, five, ten, twent}’’ and hundred ; 
the Plieratic and the Demotic for one, five to ten, and twenty, thirty 
up to hundred. The symbols for two hundreds, three hundreds, etc., 
were formed, except in the case of the Plieroglyphic, by putting 
the smaller element in front to denote multiplication. The numbers 
were expressed by repetition and addition of these symbols as neces- 
sary. As was characteristic of the Semitic scripts, the numbers were 
written from right to left ; and it began with the largest element. 
The Hieroglyphic numbers were also written left to right and some- 
times, as in the early inscriptions, from top downwards. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the former case the pictorial numeral signs were 
turned the opposite way. 

The ancient Babylonians had relatively smaller number of numeral 
signs, viz., for one, ten and hundred. The last one was really a 
combination of the other two. In fact they seem to have only one 
wedge-shaped symbol, which signified two numeral values in two 
different positions. There were, however, also instances of separate 
symbols for one and ten. Thus the Babylonian numeral system was 
the poorest of all the numeral systems of the ancient civilised nations. 
It was also the crudest. For owing to the paucity of separate symbols, 
a comparatively greater amount of repetition was unavoidable. And 
above all, which was its worst feature, the numerical value of a symbol 
was not fixed. It stood either for a minimum value (one or ten) or 
for 60 multiple of the same. In each case, the numerical value of 
a symbol had to be determined from the context. The brightest 
aspects of the Babylonian number symbolism were the invention of 

I Most of the modern interpreters of the first Aryabhata’s alpha- 
betic numeral notation have failed to grasp its true significance. This 
has been exposed correctly by Pandit Durgadas Lahiri {Prihivlr 
Jiihasa, Calcutta, vol. iii, pp. 332 et seq) and Mr. Saradakanta Ganguly 
{Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., vol. xvii (1927), p. 202) and it is quite in 
accordance with the interpretation of his commentators, • - - ■ 
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the sexagesimal scale of notation and the introduction of a symbol 
to indicate the vacant de. nomination in it In writing numbers, on either 
scales, the Eab}donian3 put the larger elements before the smaller. 

The Roman numbers were expressed in terms of symbols for one, 
five, ten, fifty, hundred, five hundreds, and thousand. The normal 
mode of writing was to put the greater elements in the beginning. In 
certain cases it w’as reversed to denote subtraction. But on a longer 
view, that is, in a compound number of still greater value, it will be 
found that the normal mode has been preserved on the whole. 

The Greeks had two systems of numeral notation — the Attic 
system and the Alphabetic system. The former was no better than 
the systems that have been discussed so far. Only a slight innovation 
was in evidence in the s}’mbol for fifty which was devised on a multi- 
plicative principle from the symbols of five and ten. Xo other numeral 
system, probably except the Palmyrene, contained this principle in 
symbols for numbers smaller than hundred. The Attic system was 
replaced about 400 B. C. by the other system. The use of the 
letters of alphabets for the purpose of numerals w^as common with 
the Hebrews, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Persians and other Semitic 
people-^. The Arabs continued the practice even for many centuries 
after they became aware of the Hindu numerical system. 

It was probably the Greeks who first conceived the happy idea of 
making a systematic use of the letters of the alphabet as numerals.'^ 
Some investigators are of opinion that the idea originated with a 
Semitic people and the Greeks only borrowed it. It is known that 
the Greeks obtained their alphabets from the Phoenicians. But that 
latter did never their alphabets with numerical significance. One 
thing is, however, true. The Greek alphabets (24 in number) were 
insufficient for a satisfactory system of alphabetic numerals. So they 
appropriated three Phoenician alphabets. It has been stated by 

I In India the letters of the alphabet were used to denote 
numbers as early as the seventh century B. c. But it seems that it 
never passed beyond a preliminary crude stage for several centuries. 
Anything of the kind of a system appeared, as far as is known, only 
about the fifth century A. D. and even then it was not much in vogue. 
It is also significant that while the systems of alphabetic numerals of 
all other peoples were similar, those of the Indian were on different 
plans. Compare A. Weber, History of hidian Literature-^ English 
translation by Mann Sc^Zachariae, London (1878), p. 222. 
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Al-BliTim that the Arabs got their system from the Hebrews ; so did 
probably the Persians and others. In this system the letters of an 
alphabet are divided into three groups ; the first group of nine letters 
were used to signify nine units ; the second group of nine letters to 
denote the nine tens ; and the third group were used to signify the 
hundreds. The numbers were expressed on either scale, the decimal 
as well as the sexagesimal. In writing a compound number the larger 
element, or the element of the higher denomination was put first. 
This was as much true of the peoples like the Greeks who wrote 
fiom left to right, as of the Semitic peoples who wrote from 
right to left. But in certain Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor, the 
smaller elements were put first and in a few others the arrangement 
was irregular. These facts were probably not without any significance. 
They will lend additional support to those who believe in the ultimate 
Semitic orign of the alphabetic system of numerals. For the number 
expressions written by a Semitic people in their normal descending 
order are apt to be looked upon by the Greeks as arranged in the 
ascending order, The primitive Greeks not only borrowed the system 
but also copied the arrangement which appeared at the first sight. 
The irregular arrangement probably referred to a state of transition. 
But ultimately the normal Greek mind prevailed and the mode of 
the number expressions was changed specially to bring them to con- 
formity with the mode of the other Greek system, viz. the Attic 
System. 

Attention has already been drawn to the one great peculiarity 
of the Arabic numeral language, that in writing out a number in full, it 
was permissible to follow either the ascending or the descending order. 
But in their notations they consistently followed the descending order. 
There are numerous applications of alphabetic numerals in Al-Birurii's 
Chronology of the Ancie?it Nations} In every instance the higher 
denomination has been put before the lower. These facts deserve 
more than a passing notice. About the middle of the 8th century 
A.D., there appeared amongst the Arabs a very ingenious system of 
writing numbers with the help of nine signs and the Zero. The 

I Vtdo Al-Biruni’s Athar-ul-Bdheya (or Vestiges of the Past”). 
-This book has been published in the Arabic original (Edward Sachaii, 
Chronologie Orientalischer V'dlker von Albernni, Leipzig, 1878) and in 
the English translation (C. Edward Sachau, The Chronology of the 
Ancient Nations i London, 1879). 
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Arabs called them al-a^'qa^ii al-hmi (‘*the signs of the Hind''). The 
Syrians obtained the system a century or a little more earlier. From 
there, the system was introduced into Europe near about the I2tli 
century. And this is now the commonly accepted numeral notation 
of the modern world. The numbers according to this system are 
written by the Arabs from left to right contrary to their mode of 
writing the scripts, or to the mode of writing their numbers whether 
in abjad or in sexagesimal notation. This is certainly contrary to 
the general nature of the Arabs and other Semitic races. And this 
fact alone leads to the strong presumption that this system of nu- 
merals came to the Arabs and other Semitic peoples^ from a non- 
Semitic people.^ 

The Chinese have three systems of numerals for use in different 
connections. Of these two are indigenous ; they are written from 
the top downwards and the elements are arranged in the descending 
order. The third and the present system has been introduced by 
the Catholic missionaries. It has been stated before that it agrees 
with theoretical number system suggested. It is written from left 
to right with the higher elements before the lower. The numeral 
systems of the Koreans and the Japanese are derived from those 
of the Chinese. So there is nothing new to be said about 
them. 

We shall now take up the Hindu numeral notations. The two 
earliest notations were the Kharosthi and the Brahml. The Kharosthi 
was particularly the script of North-Western India (including Afganis- 
tban and the Northern Punjab). It disappeared in the third century A.D. 
In the Kharosthi numeral system, there were separate signs for one, 
four, ten, twenty and hundred. They were wTitten from right to left, 
with the higher elements before the lower. But in cases of the 
hundred and its multiples, the symbols for the smaller elements were 
placed before the symbol for the hundred to denote multiplication. 
All these were common with the principles underlying other systems 
of Semitic numeral notation which we have discussed before. The 
next but more important and largely used Hindu numeral notation was 
the Brahml. It was probably earliest numeral notation that was 
found in India proper and remained in the field for many centuries. 
The Brahml numeral system consisted of separate signs for all the 

I Cf. John Taylor, Lilawati, Bombay (i 8 i 6 ), Introduction, 
p. 31 sq. 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 927 
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units leaving two and three, all the tens, some hundreds and some 
thousands, including ten, twenty, and seventy thousands. These latter 
mean symbols for numbers of the fifth denomination which the 
Greeks called the myriad. Thus the Brahmi numeral system is the 
richest of all the ancient independent numeral systems in symbols, 
The plan was, indeed, nearly the same as those of the Demotic and the 
Hieratic ; but it excelled the either. Though one or two signs of the 
hundredth and thousandth denomination might be sir-pected to have 
been invented on the multiplicative principle, it was not very apparent 
and had not been applied systematically. In such circumstances it 
will be futile to conjecture any relation about the origin of the Brahmi 
numerals with those Egyptian numerals. Many knotty points will 
have to be cleared before such a hypothesis can be established. The 
Brahmi numerals, like the alphabets, were written from left to right 
beginning with the higher elements. There are also instances, though 
rare, of the very ancient Brahmi characters being written from right 
to left. But there was never a deviation from the universal mode of 
putting the higher elements before the lower. 

The various systems of number notation which have been discussed 
above, whether of the Hindus, or of the Semitic peoples, or of other 
races, did not contain the idea of place value. ^ Such a system requires, 
as will be apparent, multiplicity of signs. Again there cannot be 
put a limit to the number of signs in any system. It is bound to increase 
with the demand for representing larger numbers which again are 
concomitant of the growth of civilisation. But the inventive genius of 
the people of any age and clime failed in devising new signs to 
cope with the demand. So repetition became an unavoidable necessity, 
however undesirable it might be. With the development of the 
Society, energy of the elite was directed towards bringing it to a 
minimum. But that did not prove to be easy and simple. Certain 
people conceived the idea of getting out of that difficulty by using the 
signs already invented for alphabets, also for the purpose of numerals. 
Apart from other drawbacks, the resourcefulness of such a device, is 
evidently bound to be limited. This was improved to certain extent 
by putting bars, dashes or other signs with the alphabets. The 


I The principle of local value was more or less in evidence in the 
Babylonian sexagesimal notation and in the notation of the Mayas of 
Central America. 
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introduction of the idea of local value extremeh* simplified the oroblern 
of number symbolism. 

The third and the modern Hindu numeral system contains only 
ten signs, the nine numerals and the Zero. With the apolication of 
local value they are quite sufficient to express any number how- 
ever large. The scale is, of course, decimal. In this system the nota- 
tional places increase from right to left. The numbers are written 
from left to right in accordance with the Hindu scripts and the higher 
denominations, as is universal, are always put before the lower. 
This system is identical with the system which, as we have seen, 
appeared amongst the S\'rian 3 and the Arabs during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. From there it went into Xorthern Africa and 
Europe. And this sy-tem has now been adopted by all the civilised 
peoples of the world. 

The origin of this system of numeral notation is still shrouded in 
mystery. As all the numerous alphabets of the Hindus, though 
differing very widely in form, are believed to have been derived from 
the Brahinl alphabets, it is highly probable that the modern Hindu 
numerals also grew out of the old Brahml numerals. Only three new' 
signs w'ere introduced into the old S3'stem : tw’o of which helped to 
make repetition unnecessary ; while a third, the most important of 
all, helped to discard a lot of other signs and thus reduced the number 
of symbols to the minimum. There is no gainsaying in the fact 
that the difference of the modern Hindu numeral system from the 
various other ancient numeral S3'stems is least in the case of the 
Brahml. From the mere fact that the notational places increase from 
right to left, — it has been already stated in the beginning — Ka^'e 
conjectures that the modern Hindu numeral system is not really of 
Hindu origin, but of Semitic origin. Such a conjecture is un- 
doubtedly wrong. Because for a people with left to right script, such 
an order of the notational places is a natural concomitant of the custom 
of writing the higher elements before. From w'hat has been stated 
above, it will be abundantly clear that this custom is universal. Kaye 
may think the present order “inconvenient and clumsy”. But the 
world is known to be following it from time immemorial, even when 
the place value system of decimal notation was not invented. For 
peoples with right to left scripts, the order suggested by Kaye, that 
is the reverse order, would have been natural. But those peoples, 
while adopting the modern place value system, did not change the 
order of the notational places they found amongst the people from 
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whom they borrowed. And to keep up the time honoured custom of 
writing the higher elements first, they rather began, strangely enough, 
to write numbers according to the new system from left to right, 
contrary to the nature of their scripts and also to the direction of writ- 
ing their numbers according to the other numeral systems known 
to them from before, e.g., the abjad and the sexagesimal notation. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that the same normal 
mode of writing numbers was prevalent amongst the Mayas of Central 
America who had a fairly well developed system of numeral nota- 
tion with the place value. The Mayas followed the scale of 20, except 
in one step and they had a symbol for the Zero. Again, the 
present mode of writing numerals follows most closely the mode of 
expressing numbers by writing out the names in full which is current 
in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures from the remotest Vedic 
ages. From the latter, only the tiames of the denominatiors have 
been deleted, for they are sufficiently indicated by the position 
of the digit in the series. Thus it is established beyond doubt the 
present system of decimal notation cannot be suspected to be of 
non-Hindu origin simply on the score of the mode of writing numbers. 

We shall conclude the presen t paper by drawing attention to what 
the Hindu Scholiasts have said on the subject under discussion. The 
works of most of them are still in Mss. and I have had access to a 
very few. The subject attracted the attention of some of the 
eminent scholiasts of the celebrated Hindu mathematician Bhaskara. 
The earliest of them, as far as is known to me, to notice the subject 
was Ganesa (g 1545 A.D.).^ It was also noticed by Krsna {c. 1575 A.D.), 
the court astronomer to the Emperor Jehangir of Delhi, and by his 
nephew Munlsvara (born i6o3?A.D.) and by Nrsiinha (born 1568 A.D.).=^ 
All of them are of the same opinion. As, of the successive denomina- 
tions tens, hundreds, thousands, ayutas, etc. each one is more respect- 
able {abhyarhita) than the preceding ones, it should be written first ; for 
it is natural to give first place to the more respected one. For a 
people with left to right script, that will be possible if the denomina- 
tional places are arranged to increase from right to left. 

Bibhutibhusan Datta 

1 Vide Ganesa^s commentary on Dllcivat\ ii. 12. 

2 Vide Siddkanta BtromanZy edited by Muralidhara Jha with 
Munisvara's Maflcz and Nrsiuiha^s VasaftUvartikcii Benares, 1917 
PP. 57 , 89. 
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Mauryan art is represented chiefly in some animal sculptures 
intended to stand on columns with flower-shaped capitals and in a 
few” Yaksa images. These are all characterised by a lustrous polish 
which w’ent out of use in course of the decadence of this art. The polish 
w”as still in vogue in the days of Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka 
and appears on the w^all surface of the Gopi and the Vapya caves'*, 
in the Nagarjuni Hills, There are certain fragmentary sculptures 
in Sarnath- in the Mauryan style w”hich are without this polish. They 
may be co-eval wdth the massive but unpolished ground rails of the 
Great stupa of Sanchi, which are on palceographic grounds^ later than 
the Heliodorus column. The latter also has no polish, so that by 
the time of Antialcidas and Heliodorus the polish had ceased to be 
in use. 

The present distribution of the Mauryan columns is between 
Delhi in the w”est, Basarh in the east and Sanchi in the south. 
Some of tliese are in fragments while others have lost their crowning 
members. The capitals of the Nandangarh and the Basarh pillars are 
situ, while those of Rampurva, Sanchi, Sankissa and Sarnath 
have been recovered more or less injured. The lion seated on its 
haunches appears on the capitals of Basarh, Rampurva and Nandan- 
garh. The Sanchi and Sarnath specimens have four semi-lions united 
back to back. One of the Rampurva capitals has a bull and the 
Sankissa capital an elephant, both standing at full height. 

The art, of wdiich these sculptures are representative, sprang up under 
the shadow of the royal throne of the Mauryas. The Mauryan 
emperors had diplomatic and cultural relations with the ruling 
powers of Western Asia. Hellenistic art like Hellenistic arms was 
at this time supreme in that region. The art of the Seleucid kingdom 
of Sj^ria, says Carotti, though evolving no new school “'continued the 


1 A. S. R., Cunningham, vol. I, 1862-65, pp. 48-50. 

2 A. S. I. A. R., 1914-15, pi. LXVI. 1-5, 15-23. 

3 Dates of the Votive Inscriptions on the Stupas at Sanchi, 
Rama Prasad Chanda.,p. 14. 

4 Carotti, Ancient Art, pp, 208-10. 
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traditions of the preceding period, especially in the manner of Scopas, 
animated with that plastic extravagance of lines and forms and that 
dramatic restlessness peculiar to those times, but which did not prevent 
the production of fresh masterpieces." The Tyche of Antioch would 
belong to the school of Lysippus. Several portrait sculptures are 
the result of a fusion of the two manners of Scopas and Lysippus.'" 
Among the busts is one of Euthydemos I, king of-Bactriana “a strange 
type of coarse individuality,'" now in the Torlonia museum. The 
splendid gold and silver coins of Bactria^ ‘'really belong to the 
history of Greek coinage."'* The bronze statue of Heracles strangling 
the lion found in Quetta Miri" is of Hellenistic character. The coins 
of Sophytes are of Greek style and have a similarity with some coins 
of SeleucLis.'" Lethaby surmises that “at Seleukeia on the Tigris, 
which was built about 300 BX„ the Hellenistic architects must have 
come in contact with-^ and have absorbed many of the structural tradi- 
tions of Mesopotamia."^ Von Friedrich Sarre® has no doubts about the 
strong Hellenistic influence in the land of the two rivers (Mesopotamia), 
from the character of the finds made there, so far as they have been pub- 
lished. “From the Persian plateaux,'" says he, "where excepting Susa 
lying in the border region, no scientific excavations as yet have been 
made, we know onl}^ of very few ruins and buildings of the Hellenistic 
period and even about some of these there is still doubt as to whether 
they belong to a later date — to the Parthian period. We mean the 
Ionian pillars of a Seleukidian temple in Khurha, the temple ruins 
of Kengawer and the monument Tak-i-Girra erected at the gate of 
Asia- — the Paitak Pass. The smaller finds of the Hellenistic period 
from the Iranian Highland excepting the coins are still fewer. A 
stone head of Satyr coming from the neighbourhood of Kermanschah 
in Media is similar to a head which, as may be proved, comes from 
Dinawer, a Greek settlement not far away and not yet explored. 
They seem to be of the same kind of material. No doubt we have 
here the work of a Hellenistic artist* or an accurate imitation of the 
same.’" Sarre further points out certain terrracotta reliefs from Syria 

1 Coins of India, C. J. Brown, p. 25, 

2 J. A. S. B., 1887 vol. LVI, Pt. I, pi. X, P.V163. 

3 Indian Coins, Rapson. 

4 Architecture, H. U. Series, W. R. Lethaby, p. 113 • Cotterill, 
History of Art Vol. I, p. 121. 

q Die Kunst d. alten Persian , dd. 24. 2c|. 
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and Mesopotamia which must be taken as rare specimens showing 
the fusion of Persian and Hellenistic art. These represent an archer 
with barbaric features — possibly Scythian, a Parthian rider and a 
reiterin. 

On the other hand the splendid monuments of the Achaemenids 
considerably survived the fall of their empire and had been stan- 
ding at the time when Mauryan art was appearing on the 
horizon. Two fragments of potteiw, which probably belonged 
to the same vase, discovered on the Mauryan stratum of the Bhir 
mound site at Taxila, illustrate the process in which Persian and 
Hellenistic traditions were percolating to India. One of these 
has the ribs or petals which the Persian artist employed for the de- 
coration of the bases of his columns. The other, a fragment of a 
handle, has at its base "a rough relief which appears to have been the 
familiar head of Alexander the Great wearing the lion’s skin.” 

The influence of both Persian and Hellenistic arts is recognizable 
in the Mauryan monuments. “It was in Persia” says Sir John Mar- 
shall,'^” that the bell-shaped capital was evolved. It was from 
Persian originals, specimens of which are still extant in the plain of the 
Murghab at Istakr, Naksh-i-Rustum and Persepolis, that the smooth 
unfluted shafts of the IMauryan columns were copied. It was from 
Persia, again, that the craftsmen of Asoka learnt how to give so 
lustrous a polish to the stone— a technique, of which abundant ex- 
amples survive at Persepolis and elsewhere.” 

It is also proposed to recognize Hellenistic influence in sculptures 
as the Sarnath capital, “in the masterful strength of its crowning 
lions with their swelling veins and tense muscular development and 
in the spirited realism of the reliefs below in which there is no trace 
whatever of the limitations of primitive art.” 

All the same Mauryan art was not wholly borrowed and has 
certain touches of originality which an analysis of its forms could not 
fail to bring out — for which the artistic genius of India may have been 
responsible. 

This creative genius, the genius that assimilated the forms and 
technique of Persian art and architecture and breathed into them a 
new life stands revealed in many ways. 

Thus, the shafts of the Persian columns stand on bell-shaped bases. 


I Cambridge History of India> vol, I, pp* 62O731. 
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like the calyx of a flower reversed or on plain rectangular blocks. 
The columns of the facade of the rock tomb of Darius at Naksh-i- 
Rustam have bases with plain circular mouldings.^ The Maury an 
shafts are maintained in position by plain slabs of stone or by brick 
work. These are however buried in the earth and the columns have 
an appearance of standing by their own weight. No base could be 
possibly invented which would not disturb this appearance of stability. 

The Persian shaft is, according to Perrot and Chipiez,^ “fluted 
in all instances save in the facades of the necropolis at Persepolis 
and the single column that still remains of the Palace of Cyrus in 
the upland valley of Polvar. In the latter case the anomaly is to 
be explained by the fact that the building to which the support be- 
longed dates from a time when Persian art had not constituted itself, 
and was as yet groping to strike out a path of its own. On the contrary 
the rock cut tombs are coeval with the palaces of Darius and Xerxes 
and if in them the shaft is plain^ it was because the vaults stood at 
a considerable height above ground. To have made them fluted 
therefore, would have still further reduced the column and divested 
it of a frank clear aspect when viewed at that distance. To obviate 
so untoward a contingency the Persian sculptor modified the form 
as the Greeks often did in similar cases.” 

The Maury an sculptor, then, need not have borrowed a form which 
had been discarded by the Persian for ordinary purposes when Persian 
art came to be in maturity. On the other hand there were indigenous 
forms as the Sthuna of Sal wood, a specimen of which has been 
discovered in a funeral mound of Lauria Nandangarh.® It is not 
improbable that some such form supplied the “motif” of the plain 
and circular Mauryan shaft. 

“Persian capitals,” writes Liibke^ ‘'are either formed of two fore- 
parts of bulls or unicorns or they consist of an upright and an in- 
verted cup, the former decorated with strings of beads, the latter 
with hanging petals and the whole crowned with double perpendi- 
cularly placed volutes which betray a strangely fantastic adoption 
of Ionic forms.^’ The Mauryan capitals have very little in common 


1 Early Architecture in Western Asia, Bell, p, 207. 

2 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 87-88. 

3 A. S. I. A. R. 1908-09 pp. 123-24, pi. XL. 

^ Hf<!torv of Art. Edi Bunnet, 1868, vol I.-p, 57. 
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with these crowning members of the Persian columns. On the 
other hand their resemblance with the bell -shaped bases of Susa 
and Persepolis is conclusive. The Mauryan architect, then, must have 
by a bold stroke of imagination transferred the Persian base to the 
top of his shaft. The Persians had to make their bases solid and 
massive to the eye so as to impart an appearance of stability and 
security to the columns. Any indulgence in curvation in their outline 
would compromise this firmness, real or apparent. The Mauryan 
sculptor was free from this restraint and some of his capitals are 
remarkably successful in the freedom of outline. According to 
Perrot and Chipiezp “the lower portion of the Persian capital in 
every case detaches itself very abruptly from the column and forms 
a horizontal line on each side, parallel to the architrave and at right 
angles to the axis of the shaft. There is no junction or intermediary 
moulding between the tapering column and the rectangular member 
at the beginning of the capital akin to the echinus of the Doric 
capital. Hence it is that the support presents harsh contrasts which 
imperfectly satisfy the eye and are very near offending it.” 

The bell capital of Allahabad, of which only the abacus was to 
be seen- crowning the shaft in the thirties of the last century, detached 
itself somewhat abruptly from the latter. The same harshness 
of transition seems to have been characteristic of the capitals of the 
Gutiva and the Rumin Dei pillars, both in the Terai.® Their abaci 
however are not decorated like the abacus of the Allahabad capital. In 
other columns so far known, the transition from the shaft to the capital 
is made easy by the addition of mouldings at the bottom of the latter. 
The Basarh capital has three retreating mouldings — decorated with 
the rope and the bead and reel designs. Similar mouldings occur 
below the Nandangarh capital and below Cunningham^s drawings of 
the Sankissa one.^ In the other capitals, the mouldings are plain. 
The elegantly ribbed floral bell of the Mauryan capital presents an 
effective contrast with the massive, smooth and plain shaft which in 
its tapering form has a charm of its own. This contrast is wanting 
in the columns of Persepolis, which in their numerously channelled 

1 History of Art in Persia, pp. 90-92. 

2 Hist. Ind. Architecture, Fergusson, vol. I, p. figs. 4 & 5. 

3 Antiquities in the Terai, Nepal, P. C. Mukherjee, pp. 31^32, 34 

pi. XVI, fig. 3. 

4 A. S. R., vol. I, pl.^LVI. 
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shafts and triple capitals create an impression of unvaried 
exuberance. 

Ionian and Hellenistic influences are said to be traceable in Persian 
sculptures from the fifth century onward s. The improved style of 
the figure sculptures that decorate the basemeiit of the palace of 
Xerxes’ throne, in Persepolis, ‘‘betrays the collaboration of Ionian 
and possibly Greek artists,”^ says Carotti. ^‘especially in the modelling 
and in the drapery.” The same is true of the friezes from the 
palace of Darius and the Apadana of Artaxerxes II Mnemon at 
Susa. “The delicately carved lions and rosettes” which ornament 
‘'the mouldings on the architrave and the door jambs” of a rock- 
hewn tomb of Persepolis, presumably that of Artaxerxes II, suggest, 
according to Mr. Bell ‘‘that later Hellenistic influences were affecting 
Persian art.”^ Grecian influence is clearly perceptible^ in the 
tetradrachms of the satrap Daskyleion (about 400 B.C.) stamped at 
Kyzikos. Considering the region whence the Mauryan artist borrowed 
his monumental forms and considering the time, when Hellenistic 
art had spread over Western Asia, it seems but natural that Mauryan 
art should evince Hellenistic influences. A comparison of the Susa 
relief of lions and the Sarnath capital would put this beyond 
doubt. “The genius of Greece,” writes Elie Faure,* commenting 
on the above relief, “which was then ripening could not endure an 
original form of art subsisting at its side. And as it could not prevent 
Persia from speaking, it denatured her words in translating them. 
It is not even necessary to see the Assyrian monsters before looking 
at the figures of Susa in order to realize that the latter have but 
little life, that they are heraldic in their silhoutte and rather bombas- 
tic m style,” In style, in attention to details of form as swelling 
veins and tense muscles the lions of the Sarnath capital resemble 
the lions of Susa. They are lacking however, in the dramatic restless- 
ness characteristic of contemporay Hellenistic art. In fact their 
life is at a still lower ebb than in the Susa figures, their heads with 
the gaping mouths look still less terrible. Sir John Marshall is for 
recognizing in this “the tectonic and conventional spirit imported 


1 Ancient Art, Carotti, pp. 93-94. 

2 Early Architecture in Western Asia, Bell, p. 231. 

3 Sarre, Die Kunst d. alten Persien, p. 20. 

4 Ancient Art, Elie Faure, p. 106. 
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consciously and of set purpose to bring the lions into harmony with 
the architectural character of the monumenf.”^ 

The abacus of the Sarnath capital has^ among other elements of 
decoration a galloping horse spirited in movement and distinct from 
the background, 3'et not sharply defined against it like the reliefs 
of Bharhut. In its modelling and movement this figure is compar- 
able with the two horses in the relief on the Sarcophagus of the 
AmRzons," a Hellenistic work now in Vienna. 

The striding lion in the adjoining compartment is a Persian design. 
The humped bull, an Indian animal, appears in the identical attitude, 
being walked on by two men in the Persepolitan relief of the Tribute 
Bearers.^ Elephants with the embellishment of horns appear, draw- 
ing the Biga and the Quadriga in the early coins of the Seleucids.'^ 
The elephant of the Sarnath capital is unquestionably superior in 
execution. 

It is significant, however, that of the four animals on the abacus only 
the horse appears in violent movement; the rest are striding on in 
a leisurely fashion. This demonstrates how the artist was lacking 
in harmony of conception and was not bold enough to adapt to his 
purposes types fixed by convention. 

The male statues, the yaksas, unlike the lion sculptures are non- 
muscular. There is the smallest attempt at representation of muscles 
below the elbows, just indicating that they belong to the same school. 
A similar divergence between the forms of the human and animal 
sculptures is characteristic of Achaemenid art. Evidently the climate 
and the surroundings of the Persian prohibited the nude form in art, 
so that the Ionian Greeks who collaborated in the friezes of the palace 
of PersepoHs and Susa, had to remain content with enclosing the figures 
in exquisitely soft drapery,® "which brings out every shade of the 
outline.” 

The Mauryan artist had no such restraint as in Persia, so that 
his sculptures are nude in the upper body. Yet the extravagance of 
form peculiar of contemporary Hellenistic art and the Kushano- 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 621. 

2 Ancient Art, Carotti, p. 218, fig. 298. 

3 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipeiz, p. 40/, fig. 195. 

4 Cambridge Histor)-' of India, vol. I, p- 463, pi. II, figs, i & 2. 

5 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 437-430. 
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Hellenistic art of Ganclhara is lacking in them. The surface of the 
nude body has the gliding finish characteristic of Indian art, though 
variatious of plane can be felt as the hand is passed over the drapery 
on the legs. The massive and vigorous conception of the forms^ 
the silent power underlying them and the feeling of dignified repose, 
must be regarded as Indian traits. If the folds of the drapery happen 
to be derived from the Perso-Ionic form, their ada[)tation, like the 
adaptation of Gandharan folds in the Gupta art of Mathura, is complete. 

Bell capitals of Maury an colunifis 

A bell shaped base from Susa is seen in fig. i. Its surface decora- 
tion consists of petals with broad ridges in the middle and narrow 
borders. The interstices at the bottom are filled up b}^ short mould- 
ings like the pointed ends of leaves. The upper end of the base has a 
ring of leaves and petals. It is of gently curved outline and its breadth 
is greater than its height. A “salient” torus is intermediate between 
the bell and the fluted shaft. 

One of the two fragments of pottery from Taxila, ‘‘of grey clay 
burnt to red on the outside and covered with black paint,” is decorat- 
ed with Persepolitan petals with broad ridges and narrOvV borders. 
The closer agreement of the petals with the Persian form and 
their divergence with the Mauryan seem to indicate that the latter 
was evolved not in the neighbourhood of Gandhara, but is peculiar 
to the region of its provenance — chiefly the plains of the Ganges and 
Jumna. The band of bead and reel ornament round the rim of the 
cup recalls similar work at the bottom of the Basarh and the Lauria 
Nandangarh capitals. 

The capital of the Basarh column has its bell decorated with 
the same type of petals but the width of the border in each petal 
has, in comparison with the Susa base and the Taxila cup, increased 
relatively to the ridge in the middle. The spaces between the ends 
of the petals are filled up with short mouldings as in the Susa base, 
but the ring of leaves and petals below the torus of the latter has 
been dispensed with in the Basarh capital as in all other Mauryan 
capitals of the same order. Below the petals are ret reating mould- 
ings decorated with the bead and reel and cable designs. Bet- 
ween the abacus and the bell there is another prominent cable moulding 
in place of the Persian torus — an admirable ornament in its “group 
of twisted lines.’' Both designs are Western Asiatic. The abacus 
is square and undecorated on its edge. It "is in fact the pedestal 



Bell-shaped base of column. Bull Capital Ranipurva, { utn C\ipit<ii— Sarnath 

Susa IMaut'van (l’'rom 'Tut in tltf itidian MiU’Cinn) 
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of the sculpture above rather than tiie abacus of the circular bell 
capital, being of a form not suitecl to the latter. The lion whicli 
is seated on its haunches — a type known in Western Asia — is regarded 
as an inferior work of art. The bell, which is of fluent outline, 
slopes towards the bottom with a greater slant than the Susa base. 
The upper part is not fully accentuated in its outward bulge. This 
is because the petals with their ends spreading out are not sufficiently 
drawn inwards at the bend as in the other capitals. A harmony 
of line is maintained up to the cable moulding above and likewise 
in the lion in its front view, but the continuity is disturbed by the 
square abacus. The width of the bell is greater than its height as in 
the Susa base. 

The Lauria Nandangarh column has its shaft somewhat chipped 
off immediately below the capital. The lion on the abacus is also 
injured. The floral bell is like the Easarh capital broader than 
it is high. It has the same mouldings below and above it. The abacus 
whicli is decorate 1 with a row of geese evidently pecking at food — all 
in relief, is circular and appropriate to the form of the capital and 
the shaft. The Hun above it is in the same attitude as the lion of the 
Easarh capital. Its wm'kmanship however is superior although the 
modelling would seem to be bombastic and the streniiousity of the 
muscles rather extravagant. The sculptor is evidently in difficulties 
about adapting the crowning figure to the round abacus and the 
rump of the animal and part of its hind-legs project beyond it in an 
unbecoming manner. The bell shaped drum is comparatively steep and 
its upper or convex part is more pronounced than in the Easarh capital. 
But the transition from the bell to the abacus is abrupt and the single 
moulding intermediate between the two does not suffice to soften 
down the effect. 

The bell of the Sankissa capital is, according to Cunning- 
ham, ^dow, its breadth being greater than its height in which particular 
it resembles the Asoka pillar of Nandangai'h Lauria, to the north 
of I3ettiah.’"^ His drawing of the capital shows the bead and reel 
and the cable ornaments below the bell and the cable moulding 
on its neck. The abacus is decorated with rosettes, honeysuckles 
and Asvattha leaves etc. with a band of bead and reel at its lower 
edge. The elephant above is vigox'ous in execution. The trunk and the 
tail are missing. The former may have been wound up into a knot 


I A. S. R., vol. I, ‘p, 27 S, pl. XLVI. 
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between the tusks as in the drawing above the Khalsi inscription. 
The body is treated in soft outlines. Details as the veins of the ear 
flap, the folds of the neck, the toes and the charming creases above 
the feet have engaged attention. The flesh is spongy in feeling and 
its transitions are subtle. 

The stone between the body of the animal and the abacus has not 
been removed. This was because the Maury an artist did not risk 
totally round images and his sculptures are partly in relief and partly 
in the round — a mingling of the two processes. The mass of unneces 
sary material is in this case carved into the semblance of rocks which 
in their shadows relieve the plain surface of the elephant’s body. 

The bell is steep in outline and the curve of the convex portion 
is somewhat accentuated. The lower or concave portion is not however 
well brought out as it is in the Sarnath capital. The transition from 
the bell to the abacus is abrupt as in the Nandangarh capital. 

The bull capital of Rampurva (fig. 2) agrees with the foregoing 
in that the breadth of its bell is greater than its height and it has a 
rope moulding intermediate between the bell and the abacus. The 
mouldings below it are however plain, unlike the Basarh, Nandangarh 
and Sankissa capitals. The concave or lower portion of the bell is 
as pronounced as the convex upper part. The transition from the 
bell to the abacus is harsh as in the preceding specimens. On the 
other hand in the shaping of the stone between the latter and the 
animal above and in the disposition of the front legs there is 
greater consideration for line. The abacus is decorated with rosettes 
and honeysuckles, etc. The humped bull, which has lost its horns, 
right ear and dewlap, is stationary and of vigorous limbs and out- 
line. Details are not wanting and the skin has a firm look. The 
head is not as distinct from the massive neck as it should be and is held 
in an unnatural manner. In executing the head and the neck the 
sculptor has shown his bold workmanship but betrayed liis ignorance 
of the forms. 

The Sanchi capital has its bell partially restored in plaster 
of Paris with the help of a number of fragments which preserve the 
shape of the original in the restoration. The breadtii is not promi- 
nent, and the height has increased. It is no longer the same heavy 
and massive drum as at Basarh and Rampurva and the change from 
Susa can be noticed at a glance. 

The lower mouldings would seem to have been plain. The tran- 
hp.li aharnq is smoothed over bv the addition 
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of a fillet band over the cable necking. “The abacus is ornamented 
with four honeysuckle designs separated one fiom the other by 
beautifully sculptured geese in pairs confronting each other with 
lowered heads.” ^ 

Crowning the abacus is a group of four semi-lions united back to 
back, with strenuous muscles, powerful claws and swelling breasts cover- 
ed with -^schematic curls. The heads are more or less injured. 
The design recalls to mind the drawing of a pillar in an Egyptian 
tomb, which is surmounted by a circular capital,- showing in the 
profile the heads of three lions, The lower parts of the figures do 
not appear and only the lion in the centre has a protruding tongue 
like the Mauryan lions. Schematic curls appear on the necks. Above 
the lions is an oblong abacus on which beams or lintels may have 
rested. Diodorus‘S preserves a tradition that “the famous palaces 
of Persepolis, Susa and Media were built after the artistic wealth of 
temples from the sack of Egypt had been conveyed to Asia along with 
Egyptian artificers.” The design may have existed in some perish- 
able material in Persia and thence carried to India, although there 
is every possibility of an independent invention by a gifted artist. 

The Sanchi lions are at their base entirely contained within the 
abacus and there is no unseemly projection as in the Nandangarh 
capital. The lines are not confined to a single profile as in the San- 
kissa and the Rampurva (bull) capitals, nor is there a traingular skyline 
unpleasant to the eye as in the capitals crowned by lions seated on 
their haunches. The lines have free play along the bodies of the animals 
and the profiles are symmetrical in outline. 

The flow of line is thus maintained along the whole sculpture— along 
the bell which is light in feeling and fluent in curves, the abacus which 
is no longer the pedestal to the lion sculpture above but an organic 
whole with the bell because of the two mouldings which are inter- 
mediary, — maintained right up to the top of the crowning lions. It 
swells up and sweeps down, being made rhythmic by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of the forms, The only detracting feature 
is the cable necking which contrasts the vertical lines of the bell by 
its own spirals. 


1 Sanchi Museum Cat., p. 19. 

2 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Ghipiez, fig. 43. p, 112. 

3 Ibid., p. 1 13. 
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The Sarnath capital (fig. 3) is of the same type as the Sanchi 
one. The lower mouldings are plain. The bell is light in feeling 
and elegantly carved, the breadth is not oppressive in proportion to 
the height. The rope moulding above is replaced by a bold torus. 
There is the plain fillet as in the Sanchi capital. The abacus is 
rather prominent being i' high, the total height being yft. This 
may have been due to the necessary insertion of the four symbolic 
wheels at the cardinal points. The manes of the Hons are rendered 
in curls, rich in volume but still schematic. 

The outline of the profile of the Sanchi capital has an outward 
swell round about the abacus in the middle. In the Sarnath specimen 
this swell is made boldly accentuated and with the high abacus, the 
claws of the lions above and the undecorated mouldings seems to 
enclose an elliptical form. 

At the same time the artist of the Sarnath capital has achieved 
this rythm of line, he has lost sight of other aesthetic considerations. 
The Sanchi bell with its mouldings and narrow abacus is, like the 
Susa base with its torus, one organic whole and the same cannot 
be said of the Sarnath bell, although the transition to the abacus is 
not harsh. The abacus itself is unduly high and seems about to crush 
the light and elegant bell with all its super-imposing weight. 

The lion capital of Rampurva (fig. 4) is one of the finest products 
of Mauryan art. Its bell is of greater breadth than height, but this 
seems to have been due to the desire to contain the whole figure 
within the abacus. At any rate the joints of the hind legs and the 
rump are not jutting out as in the Nandangarh capital and the line 
is continued from the abacus directly along the rounded rump. The 
bell is elegant with the curves of its outline well brought out and 
the mouldings which are, like those of the Sarnath capital, undecorated. 
The narrow abacus ornamented with geese is with the fillet and the 
torus, a real beauty and in fact seems, as it were, to grow out of 
the bell like the thalamus of a lotus. 

The manes of the lion are m schematic curls which lead the eye 
along pleasant zig-zags. Some of the curls radiating beautifully 
from the head form a frame round it. The animal is beautifully 
modelled, the taut muscles and swelling veins standing out boldly. 

The divergences of form between the capitals could be hardly 
due to the fancies of the individual artist. On the other hand they 
seem to indicate how the art has groped through them to arrive at self- 
expression. The capitals of the Kumin Dei and Allahabad columns 
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have broad fillets at their base which arc clearly a development of 
the fillet below the petals of the Susa base. The Basarh capital with 
its broad and heavy drum, sloping outline, square abacus— a form 
ill suited to the circular bell — and crude lion, is unquestionably a 
transitional work, belonging to a phase of the art when the form of 
of the capital was not successfully evolved. The Nandangarh and 
Sankissa capitals are allied to this by the decorated mouldings above 
and below the bell, which in all of them is broader than it is high. 
Its outline however is more emphasized and the circular abacus is a 
departure from Basarh. The abruptness of transition between the 
abacus and the bell in the Nandangarh, Sankissa and Rampurva 
(bull) capitals create the impression of the former being the pedestal 
of the animal above, in spite of its round form. The bull capital of 
Rampurva in its cable necking, the proportions of the drum and the 
crudeness in the neck of the animal itself would seem to be allied 
to the Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals, but the powerful curvation 
of its outline, and the plain-ness of the lower mouldings link it with 
the Sanchi, Sarnath and Rampurva lion capitals. Evidently the 
decorated mouldings of the Basarh, Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals 
were felt to be overloaded and detracting from the beauty of 
the bell and given up for simpler and less obtrusive ones. The 
Sanchi capital is allied with the foregoing by its rope necking, but the 
fillet above it, the lighter form of the bell, well defined in the curves 
of the outline, the smooth transition to the abacus and the flow of 
line along the entire sculpture make it later than the Rampurva (bull) 
capital. In the Sarnath specimen the linear quality is more develop- 
ed than at Sanchi and thep lain torus has taken the place of the 
cable necking. The lion capitals of Sarnath and Rampurva may 
not be much removed from each other because of tine agreement of 
the mouldings. That the breadth of the bell of the latter is greater 
than its height may be due to the need of including the crowning 
figure within the abacus. 

These capitals, therefore, may be said to mark one ascending scale 
of artistic achievement, although the chronology cannot be strongly 
insisted upon without some striking divergence of form. The feeling for 
form and the eye for line seem to improve step by step. The tendency 
of linear rhythm can be felt from the beginning and in view of the 
same quality of later Indian sculptures may be recognized — not 
improbably— as the igapress of the Indian genius on Mauryan 
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The human figure in Manryan art 

The human figure in Mauryan art was represented with equal 
boldness if less skill than the animal sculptures. Only a few specimens 
have been discovered. All of these are characterized by the usual 
brilliant polish. Two are inscribed^ but their decipherment has been 
the cause of a wild controversy among scholars. Patna and Sarnath 
are the two localities which have yielded human sculptures. 

The fragmentary head from Sarnath is remarkable for its 
massiveness, its bold execution and hard chiselling. The face 
is entirely broken off and the back of the skull with part of the fore- 
head is all that remains of the head. The latter is framed by a num- 
ber of conventional spiral curls, Western Asiatic in form. A floral 
wreath of a pattern common in Sufiga art appears above the curls 
and there is a crenelated crown of Persian design. Some folds of 
drapery are seen on the neck. The e^^-ebrow is sharply cut and the 
remaining corner would seem to indicate that the eyes had been 
wide open. The ear is naturalistic. The back of the head is boldly 
shaped and with the short neck from which it is scarcely differentiated 
gives an impression of strength. The face would appear to have been 
held up in a slanting attitude; so that the distance from the nape 
to the chin must have been awkward and affected the sha[)e of the 
neck. Animal sculptures as the bull on the Rampurva capital would 
seem to demonstrate how the Mauryan sculptor, though sometimes 
lacking in understanding of form, was always a bold carver of stone. 
The Sarnath head would be another example of this. 

A Patna statue — the one with its head intact — reveals in places 
particularly the face — a hesitation in execution which may be due 
to the decadence that seems to have affected Mauryan art in its later 
stages. The figure stands in a perpendicular attitude with its right 
leg slightly in advance of the left. There must have been an oblong 
pedestal on which the feet had been resting flat. The left arm, of 
which the fore part is missing, was bent at right angles and held close 
to the side, d he right hand is broken off from the shoulder, but 
existing traces show that it was held in the same attitude as in 
the other statue from the same place. 

The upper body is nude except for the ‘‘ultariya'^ or upper scarf 
which lies across the chest and comes down to the feet from behind 
the left shoulder. It is for the most part gathered in a broad mass 
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which expands towards the right hip. The lower garment is made 
fast to the body by means of a sash, the knot and tasselled ends of 
which appear about the male organ. It is draped round the body and 
its right end is drawn up at the front. A peculiar feature of this gar- 
ment is the absence of the “kaccha” or the end of the scarf tucked up 
at the back. The folds which are somewhat ornamental are represent- 
ed by a broad band in the middle with two narrow borders. But 
as they are not sculptured in high relief and as the drapery is 
subsidiary to the figure and follows the configuration of the limbs 
the decorative tendency is effectively modified. 

On the chest is a torque decorated with rosettes with the tassels 
of its ends hanging in a knot behind the shoulders. The left hand 
has a spiral armlet. There is a pendant on the left ear. The 
coiffre is represented in mass remaining plain over the crown and 
indicated at the back by the simplest hair lines. The mode of re- 
presenting hair, therefore is different at Sarnath and Patna. 

The massiveness of the limbs and lack of movement gives the 
figure a distinguished look. The artist has represented an obese 
type, its power being simply of mass in bold execution and a dignified 
attitude. 

The back of the head is better formed than in the Sarnath frag- 
ment, the neck being distinct from the skull. The fleshy face has 
its salient features as the lips and nose worn away — all the same 
it is very crudely conceived. The forehead is narrow and crescent 
shaped. The eyebrows are raised in the middle. The eyes are wide 
open with heavy eyelids and long slits. The neck does not happen 
to be as distinct at the front as at the back and is absurdly perched 
on the shoulder. 

The statue is plurifacial but the different aspects are not skilfully 
harmonized. The transition between the profile and the back is 
abrupt and not successfully rounded off. The movement of the right 
leg is not perceptible at the front and the front view of the neck 
is not in agreement with that of the back. 

Another statue from Patna is seen in fig. 5. Its head 
and forearms are missing, but the lower portion including the 
pedestal is intact. A chauty rests on the right shoulder, its handle 
was obviously grasped in the hand. The bust is powerfully shaped 
but generalized in modelling. A massive garland lies on the chest. 
The right leg is slightjy advanced but this can be discerned onl}^ 
in the back view. The feet are clumsily modelled. 
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The arrangement of drapery is the same as in the other statue. 
It is not a flowing robe, but clings close to the form. It is not of a 
decorative character as in Gandhara, Accordingly, we do not have 
the gracefully sweeping scarf, the charming frills^ the folds which 
can be elegant sometimes — and all the magnificence of Gandhara. 
It falls to the ground heavily, revealing the feet at the 
front and in its simplicity adds to the repose and dignity of the 
figure. 

The Parkham statue is another sculpture that is dated by 
Sir John Marshall in the Mauryan period.^ The great divergence 
between this image and the Sarnath capital, he explains by attri- 
buting this to indigenous craftsmen of the Mauryan period, while 
the other is evidently the work of a Hellenistic artist. The figure 
is perpendicular but weighted only on the right leg. The left 
knee is raised forward though the foot rests level on the pedestal. 
The left hand came down on the thigh. The right hand is missing 
and its exact attitude is doubtful. 

There are enormous pendants from the ears hanging down to 
the shoulders. Below the neck is a torque and necklace, the fringed 
ends of which appear behind the shoulders. 

The upper garment is tied like a band below the chest with its 
end hanging on the left side. The lower scarf is made fast by a 
sash, the ends of which appear between the legs. 

The lower garment has its train hanging at the back without the 
kaccha as in the Patna statues, x^t the front, it is drawn upwards. 
Between the legs are the lappets characteristic of the drapery of 
Suiiga figures. Some of the frills are arranged over the right thigh — ' 
a feature that can be recognized on a figure in the Mahabodhi rails. 
The folds except in the lappets which serve an ornamental purpose 
are indicated by the barest scratch marks. 

The feet are more shapely than in the Patna statue. In the 
form of the legs in particular, the sculptor essays at truth to nature. 
In the frontal aspect the drapery is pressed deeply against the limbs 
and thoroughly reveals their form. The same attempt is recognized 
in the 1 atiia statues, but the conception of drapery there is different, 
the forms for the most part being only slightly revealed. This, there- 
fore, is an anticipation of the same feature in later Indian sculpture. 
The male organ is not indicated. This again reminds us of the figures 

I C, H, I.j Vol. I, p, 622. 
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on the Bharhut rails. The sash which keeps the lower garment in 
its place seems to cut through the abdomen. The neck shows 
the same crudeness as in the Patna statues. The head is not 
even rounded and there is little or no modelling in the face. The 
back of the skull is flat and thus distinct from the shoulder. The 
latter is much more accentuated in curve than in the Patna statues, 
while the spinal channel is deeper. The hips are flat and sharp in 
outline and make a near approach to the Mathura statues of Bhiksu 
Bala set up in the reign of Kaniska^, in this respect. The 
lower garment complete!}^ hides the back view of the forms. The 
transition from one aspect to another is more sharp than in the 
Patna statues. 

Thus the abdomen, the neck and the head of this figure are primitive 
features. The train of the lower garment at the back, the swelling 
curve of the shoulders as well as the attempt at pi urifaciality recall the 
conventions and the technique of Mauryan art. The absence of the 
male organ, the revelation of the forms by the drapery pressing 
close against the limbs and the lappets between the legs are akin to 
Suuga traditions. The raised knee and the easy posture would seem 
to point in the same direction although the execution recalls the bold- 
ness of Mauryan art. For, in Suuga figures the raised knee is indicated 
by a lateral extention. The absence of modelling at the back is 
characteristic of later Indian statuary. 

The image therefore, would appear to belong to the transition 
between Mauryan and Suhga art, to a period when the traditions 
of Mauryan workmanship were weakening and Suuga art — the spon- 
taneous art of the people —was appearing on the horizon. 

Didargunj in Patna has yielded a highly polished female statue 
(fig. 6) characterized by the brilliant Mauryan polish. It is 5' 
high and stands on a pedestal P 8" sq. Its attitude is simple 

and perpendicular and there is no attempt at the creeper like movement 
characteristic of the medimval female figure. In the back view the right 
leg appears to be slightly advanced, but in the frontal aspect both 
the feet appear weighted. This is because the sculptor could not unify 
the different aspects of the statue. The upper body seems to have a 
stoop to the front. This stoop may have been due to the weight of the 
breasts. This is enjoyably graceful in Gupta figures. The Mauryan 
sculptor would seem to have been incapable of representing such a 
delicate movement and has .subjected to it the whole body from the 
hips upward. The right hand which is held a little apart from the 
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body is bent upwards at the elbow and holds the cJumry resting on 
the shoulder. The left hand is missing and probably came down in a 
graceful curve on the hip. 

The figure displays an enormity of ornaments characteristic of 
the taste of feminine India to this day. There are huge anklets 
on the feet and profuse bangles on the only remaning arm. A kanii 
surrounds the hips, A short neclace of beads encircles the neck while 
a double-stranded one hangs gracefully — '‘'pendulously/’ between 
the breasts. Massive pendents— of a patterm wdiich Beharee 
fashion has not ‘^till discarded — decorate the earlobes. -‘The head 
itself,” writes Dr. Spooner, ‘‘is wreathed with ropes of beads or 
pearls caught up to a point in front, above a large and prominent oval 
disc of some kind placed centrally over the forehead and thence led 
backwards in a double line along the parting to find fastening beneath 
the luxuriant tresses of the coiffre behind.^’ ^ 

The lower garment is wrapped round the waist, the ends being 
drawn up between the legs at the front. The train falls to the ground 
as in the two male statues. The drapery clings close to the figure, but 
reveals more of the forms in the front than in the back. The folds 
are of the same character as in the male statues, but executed in 
better taste. At the back they follow the lower curvation of the hips 
and in front converge to the mount of Venus which is hidden from 
view by a sash hanging from the kaUci. In this respect the figure con- 
trasts with the early sculptures of Sanchi, of Udaigiri in Orissa and 
the Kusan figures of Mathura. The uttaria is confined to the bade, 
with its rightend falling to the ground, obviously because the sculptor 
intended to show off the frontal aspect. 

The lower part of the figure is stiff and archaic in the front view. 
The torso tapers to the feet evidently to emphasize the breadth of the 
hips. The relieving feature of the statue is its upper lialf. The full 
breasts, the slim waist and the broad hips are as the Indian sculptor 
loved to represent. In the profile the breasts are seen hanging by their 
weight and the curvation of the hips is beautiful. In all this the artist 
has introduced a naturalism which adds to the gracefulness of the figure. 
The channelling of the spine, the creases of the neck, the charming knot 
of hair at the back, the folds of the waist and that below the navel show 
him at his best. The transition from one aspect to another is not abrupt 
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but rounded off. The features have the sponginess of flesh and are soft 
in contour. 

The face is oval with the chin well brought out in the profile,, with 
flanking ears with their lobes distended by the pendants, full cheeks 
narrow forehead and small mouth. The tip of the nose is damaged. 
The eyebrows rise directly from the lines of the bridge and are some- 
what arched. The eyes have narrow and long slits with half open 
lids, but the pupils are not characterized. There are circular hollows 
round the eyes and the mouth. The face wears an expression of 
archaic rigidness. 

The female sculpture of Besnagar has been attributed by 
the late Dr. Vincent Smith to the reign of Asoka, ‘'on account 
of the style and costume.'’^ It is however totally discrepant from 
the Didargunj image, except in the attempt at plurifaciality and the 
perpendicular attitude. 

The figure is 6' 7" high and stands on an oblong pedestal which 
has been partly broken off at the front. There is no attempt at 
advancing the right leg. 

There are pendants on the ears ai.d massive necklaces wdiich 
disfigure the chest On the hips are the usual kancis. The waist 
cloth is heavy and rude in execution and comes dowji below the knees. 
There is no train falling to the ground as in the Patna statues. There 
is nothing here to match the delightful folding of the drapery of 
the Didargunj image. The lappets between the legs at the front 
hint at Suriga influences having been at work and there is slight 
attempt to reveal the shape of the hips in the back view. The 
veiled coiffre and the disc like shape of the face remind of the figures on 
the Bharhut rails. Looked at from the front, the neck is almost charm- 
ing, but the same bold execution of the back has been shirked by 
means of the massive coiffre. The chest is deep and the breasts fuller 
and rounder than in the Didargunj image and perhaps exaggerated. 
In the waist which is slim the same amount of detail is lacking. The 
hips are broad. Although the lower part of the figure is more rudely 
shaped, still it has less rigidity than in the Didargunj image. This 
is because there is variation of line near the knees, emphasized by 
the attempt at drawing out the lower edge of the waist cloth near 


I History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 62. 
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the calves of the legs and b ecause the feet are planted in a more 
natural attitude. The transition from the back to the sides is left 
sharp. 

The Besnagar statue, therefore, would seem to belong to the same 
period of transition between the Mauryan and the Suiiga art as the 
statue of Parkham. 

Our knowledge of Mauryan human sculpture, therefore would be 
limited to the Saniath head and the three Patna statues. Sarnath 
has yielded another boldly carved stone head not polished — showing 
crudeness of neck and wide open eyes — of a different type from the 
heads of the two Patna sculptures. The lower strata of Sarnath 
remain to be explored over a considerable aiea and will no doubt 
yield very interesting remains, in view of fact that the Sarnath 
sculptures differ in respect of form from the Patna statuary. 
Another massive head, also unpolished has been discovered 
among the remains of the Persepolitan hall at Kumrahr (Site No. I), 
which has a narrow forehead framed by rude curls, slanting eye- 
brows of the type of the male statue of Patna, though bolder in execu- 
tion, open eyes with long and narrow slits as the Didargunj 
image and circular hollows about the eyes and the mouth as in both 
of them. Evidently the head is late Mauryan. 

The discovery of these three Patna sculptures was purely acci- 
dental and systematic excavation will no doubt bring to light many 
more. In the present state of our knowledge, the following may be 
regarded as characteristic of Mauryan statuary. 

1. Peculiarities of form : — Misformed neck. Concentration of 
attention to the upper half of the figure, the lower half remaing stiff. 
Fleshy face. Eyes wide open with long and narrow slits, without 
pupils. Hollows rou nd the eyes and mouth. Drapery falling to the 
ground at the back, rendered in folds with broad band in the middle 
with two narrow borders. 

2. Peculiarities of pose Simple perpendicular attitude. Right leg 
slightly put forward — perceptible only from the back. 

3. Plurifaciality which is more or less crude owing to the sharp- 
ness of transition from one aspect to another. Conformity wanting 
between the different aspects. 

4. A feeling of power and repose. 


Achyuta Kumar Mitra 



Samsara or 

Buddhist Philosophy of Birth and Death 

That birth precedes death, and death, on the other hand, precedes 
birth, is one of the principal tenets of Buddhism. The constant 
succession of birth and death in connection with each individual life- 
flux constitutes what is technically known as Samsara (together- 
wandering). Several renderings are given of this enigmatic formula 
of Buddhist thought. One of the least correct as regards the wording, 
and the most misleading as regards the meaning, is ^‘Metempsychosis,*' 
which in reality implies a transmigration of something or, to be more 
precise, an immortal soul. The Vedantists will perhaps readily agree 
with this translation, as it only confirms the teachings of Upanisads, 
which say '^just as the worm from leaf to leaf, even so goes the Atman, 
the self, from existence.” 

Buddhists, on the contrary, strongly object to such a rendering 
for, according to Buddhist philosophy, there is no goer but a mere 
going) no doer but a mere doing. Since there is no proper English 
equivalent that fully conveys the meaning of the Pali terms, it is 
preferable in every way to retain the original, and so avoid all mis- 
conceptions. 

What, then, is the absolute beginning of Samsara or, to put it in 
other words, what is the primal origin of life ? This is a question 
which perplexes many a profound thinker. The expected answer 
has not yet been obtained, despite the fact that it has received the 
attention of all thinking men and it is not too much to say that in all 
probability it never will be. 

The Indian Ksis who are venerated for their colossal intellect 
have expended an enormous amount of labour and energy in order to 
comprehend this riddle of life. Deluded by the web of illusion, they 
have deduced all their so-called facts from the unwarranted thesis 
of an imaginary ^‘self,” and have concluded that life has for its origin 
the mystical Paramatman. 

Christianity also professes to give an explanation. Citing the 
analogy of the clock, it attempts to trace everything to the fiat of an 
Almighty God. With duQ deference to the teachings of Christ, suffice 
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it merely to state in the words of Schopenhauer that “the birth of 
an animal as arising out of nothing, and accordingly, its death as 
an absolute annihilation, whilst man who has also originated out of 
nothing has yet an individual existence, is really something against 
which the healthy mind revolts, and which it must regard as absurd.” 

Unfettered by any religious belief, freed from all dogmatic asser- 
tions, but solely relying on common sensct modern science steps in and 
endeavours to tackle the problem with her usual accurate investigations 
and ingenuity. In spite of her systemati<5ed knowledge she may 
fairly be compared to a child making its first observations in natural 
history. Nevertheless we gladly welcome her into our midst for she 
neither claims to be perfect, nor does she deem it a sacrilege if one 
has the audacity to contradict her views. To an age, or rather to 
people who strongly believe in the creation of an omnipotent God, the 
scientific theories that life has had a beginning in the infinite past and 
that man is evolved from the ground ape, are indeed very valuable 
substitutes. 

Buddhism interposes and pertinently says ^^without begbining and 
end is Samsara. A beginnmg of beings encompassed by nescience, who, 
fettered by the thirst for life, pass on to ever new births, verily is not 
to be perceived.” It seems further to address the enthusiastic seekers 
after truth and say: Young friends, worry not in vain, seeking for 
a beginning in a beginningless past. If life is an identitf, it must 
necessarily have a primal origin. Life, strictly speaking, is a flux 
or force like electricity or gravitation, and, as such it necessitates 
a beginningless past. Whether you are descended from an arboreal 
or a ground ape, created by God or Brahman, birth, death and suffering 
are inevitable. Seek therefore the cause of his ‘faring on’ that con- 
cerns all humanity, and utilise every ounce of your valuable energy 
to transmute this life-stream to the unchangeable, unconditioned state, 
the Nibbana. 

To a materialist who loves to speculate for the mere sake of argu- 
ment these words will, of course, be of no avail. Well, it makes 
no great difference to Buddhism. The word of Buddha is intended 
only for those sorrow-afflicted brethren to whom the Dhamma has 
become a necessity. ‘*The Dhamma is like some painful cure which 
no rational person would undergo on its own account but because neces- 
sity compels,” 

Accordingly, in the search after the cause of birth and death 
Buddhism takes for its starting point the being as he is, here and now, 
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and traces back the causes of his conditioned existence. From the 
Buddhist point of view all men and animals are composed of inter- 
related mind and matter (Nama and Rupa), which constantly change 
with lightning rapidity, not remaining for even two consecutive 
moments the same. Though all are ideiitical inasmuch as they pos- 
sess the two common factors mind and matter, yet they are ail so 
varied that, leaving animals aside, even amongst mankind no two 
persons are found to be alike in any respect, each person having his 
particular traits of character. 

One might say that the variation is due to heredity and enviornment. 
No doubt they are partly instrumental; but surely they cannot be 
solely responsible for the subtle distinctions that exist between indi- 
viduals. Otherwise we fail to understand why twins often ph3^sically 
alike, sharing equal privileges of up-bringing, are often temperament- 
ally, intellectually, and morally totally different. Tracing back the 
individual, therefore, to the foetus in the womb to see where lies the 
cause, we discovered two other common factors the sperm-cell and 
the ovum-cell. Now a questimi might arise as to whether these two 
are the only materials for the production of the foetus. We must 
perforce answer the question in the negative. For we cannot com- 
prehend why precisely '‘he^’ should spring from the particular sperm 
and ovum-cell in question and not another, since one has equal claims 
to the other. Buddhism makes the matter clear by attributing this 
appropriation of cell-matter to the existence of a third element, ‘'By 
the conjunction of three things, O’Bhikkus,” runs a passage in the 
Mahatanha Sankhaya Suttanta (No. 38) of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
^^does the formation of a germ of life come about. If mother and 
father come together, but it is not the mother’s proper period, and 
the ‘exciting impulse’ (gandhabbo) does not present itself, a germ 
of life is not planted. If mother and father come together, and it 
is the mother’s proper period, and the 'exciting impulse’ also presents 
itself, then a germ of life is there planted.'” This newly discovered 
element is, in the words of Abhidhamma, termed Patisandhi-vimlana 
(linking-consciousness). 

We have now found out the first term of life’s progression, but 
our limited knowledge does not help us to proceed further and deter- 
mine the cause of this 'exciting impulse.’ The Buddha, however, 
developing a supernormal sense, so as to penetrate into realms be^^ond 
the reach of normal sense, comprehended also the root of this third 
element. He tells that* the coming-into-being of the linking cons- 
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ciousness is dependent upon the passing away of another consciousness 
in a past birth, and that the process of arising and passing away is 
the result of an all-ruling powerful force known as Kamma. One 
might call for proofs. It must frankly be admitted that this proof 
cannot be furnished by an experiment upon the lecture table. Whether 
we believe in a past existence or not, it forms the only reasonable 
hypothesis which bridges certain gaps in human knowledge concern- 
ing facts of every day life. Our reason tells us th^t this idea of past 
birth and Kamma alone can explain the degiee of differences that 
exist between twins, how men like Shakespeare with every limited 
experience, are able to portray with marvellous exactitude the most 
diverse type of human character, scenes, and so forth, of which they 
could have no actual knowledge, why the work of the genius invariably 
transcends his experience, the existence of infant precocity, the vast 
diversity in mind and morals, in brain and physique, in conditions, 
circumstances, and environments observable throughout the world, 
and so forth. 

There is yet a further cause besides Kamma, continues the Buddha. 
Not knowing the four realities (Saccani), allured to life by the wholly 
illusory inclination to sensual pleasures, one does good and evil, which 
constitute what is known as Kamma-energy that materialises in 
multifarious phenomena. Unknowningness (Avijja) is therefore the 
cause of birth and death; and its transmutation into knowingness or 
Vijja is consequently their cessation. The result of this Vibhajja 
method of analysis is summed up in the Paticcasamuppada. The 
Patfchana succinctly expresses the same in the following words. In 
virtue of unknowingness (Avijja), Craving (Tanha), Activities (Sah- 
khara) Attachment (Upadana), and Volition (Cetana), arise Rebirth- 
Consciousness (Patisandhi-vinnana), Mind and Matter (Nama, Rupa), 
Six Senses, (Salayatana), Contact (Phassa), and Sensation (Vedana). 

The first set of five causes produces the second set of effects, which, 
in their turn, play the part of cause to bring about the former five. 
Thus the process of cause and effect continues ad infinitum. The 
beginning of the process cannot be determined, nor the end either 
if the life flux is encompassed by nesicence. But when this nescience 
is turned into knowledge, and the life-flux diverted into Nibbana- 
Dhatu, so to say, then the end of process or Sarpsara comes 
about. 

Briefly expounding the cause of Samsara set forth in these enigmatic 
formulas of thought, and dealing with the noteless interesting problem 
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of life’s last episode, we find Buddhism assigning death to one of the 
following four causes : — 

(1) The exhaustion of the force of Reproduction (Janaka-Kamma) 
that gives rise to the birth in question (Kammakkhaya). The Bud- 
dhist belief is that, as a rule, the thought, volition, or desire, which is 
extremely strong during life-time, becomes predominant at the point 
of death and conditions the subsequent birth. In this last thought- 
moment is present a special potential force which may be either weak 
or strong. When the potential energy of this Reproductive Kamma 
is exhausted, the organic activities of the material form in which is 
corporealised the life-force, cease even before the approach of old 
age. 

(2) The expiration of the life term (Ayukkhaya). What are 
commonly understood to be natural deaths due to old age, may 
be called under this category. There are various planes of existence 
according to Buddhism and to each plane is assigned a definite age 
limit. Irrespective of the Kamma force that has yet to run one must 
however succumb to death when the maximum age limit is reached. 
It may also be said, if the force is extremely powerful the Kamma- 
energy rematerialises itself in the same plane or even in some higher 
realm as in the case of Devas. 

{3) The combination of both Kamma and Ayu (Ubhayakkhaya). 

(4) The action of a stronger arresting Kamma (Upacchedaka) 
that suddenly cuts off the Reproductive Kamma before the expiry 
of the life-term. A more powerful opposing force can check the flying 
arrow and bring it down to the ground. Just in the same way a very 
powerful Kammic force is capable of nullifying the potential energy of 
the last thought- moment and destroy the psychic life of the being. The 
death of Devadatta, the Buddha’s cousin was due to an Upacchedaka- 
Kamma, The premature death of the Crown Prince of Russia may 
also be instanced as an example of this class. 

The first three t\^pes of death are collectively called Kala-marana 
(timely death), and the last is known as akala-marana (untimely 
death). 

Explaining the cause of death in the foreging manner, Buddhism 
tells us that there are also four modes of birth, viz: — Egg-born crea- 
tures (andaja), womb-born creatures (jalabuja), moisture-born-creatures 
(samsedaja), and creatures having a spontaneous birth (opapatika). 
This broad classification embraces the entire range of beings that possess 
life. 
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Birds and reptiles that are born of eggs belong to the first division. 

The womb-born creatures comprise all human beings, some Devas 
inhabiting the earth, and those animals that take their conception in 
the mother’s womb. 

Those that take moisture as material for their growth, such as 
mosquitoes, are grouped in the third class. 

Creatures having a spontaneous birth are generally invisible to 
the naked eye. They are said to be born with a form as if of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age appearing suddenl}^ independently of parent. 
Since they do not pass through the embryonic period which cause 
the total oblivion of the memories of the past, they are capable of 
recollecting their past births. Tassing thence he was born as a deva 
and glanced into the past to see what good act conditioned him to be 
born thus,’ are passages which often recur in the Suttantas. Brahmans, 
Devas of heavenly realms, Betas, and the miserable ones who are sub- 
jected to torments and suffering in the wicked states (Nirayas) belong 
to this last division. 

It must be mentioned here, before we come to deal with the actual 
process of re-birth, that Darwin’s theory of evolution finds no place 
in Buddhism, Buddhists do not believe in a succession of physical 
forms. The new physical vehicle is not the successor of the past, 
though it must be admitted that the coming-into-being of the present 
is conditioned by the passing away of the past. The multifarious 
forms are merely the manifestation of Kamma-force. ‘‘Unseen it 
passes whithersoever the conditions appropriate to its visible mani- 
festation are present here showing itslf as a tiny gnat or worm, there 
making its presence known in the dazzling magnificence of a Deva or 
an Archangel s existence. When one mode of its manifestation ceases 
it merely passes on, and where suitable circumstances offer, reveals 
itself afresh in another mode or form.” 

It is common to say after witnessing an outbreak of passion or 
sensuality in a person whom we deemed characterised by a high moral 
standard, “how could he have committed such an act, or followed 
such a course of conduct? It was not the least like him. It was 
not the least like what he appeared to others, and probably to him- 
self.” What did it denote? It denoted, Buddhists say, a part at 
any rate of what he really was, a hidden but true aspect of his actual 
self, or, in other words, his Kammic tendencies. 

Dormant but - undestroyed and with an ever-present possibility 
of rising again there lie in us all according to Buddhism five natures 
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viz.j Divine (Dibba), human (Manusika), brutal (Tiracchina) ghostly 
(Peta) and hellish (Nerayika). These natures, however civilised we 
may be, may rise in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments 
so long as we are worldlings (Puthujjana). We live for one thought- 
moment just as the wheel rests on the ground at one point, and are 
always in the present. The present is constantly slipping into the 
irrevocable past. Now we sow the seed of the future. Now, even 
now, we are creating the hells that we shall be hurled into. Now, 
even now, we are building the heavens that comfortably accommodate 
us. What we shall become is determined by this present thought- 
moment. In just the same way according to Buddhist philosophy 
the impending birth is determined by the immediately preceding 
thought, which is generally the thought volition, or desire that was 
extremely strong during our life-time. Therein, therefore, lies the 
possibility for the Kamma force that manifested in the forms of a 
human being to remanifest itself in the shape of a brute, ghost, deva 
or a human being, or, in other words, for a Kammic descent in one 
bound in the so-called evolutionary scale of forms. 

As there is possibility for a Kammic descent so there is also the 
possibility for the contrary — a Kammic ascent. When the animal is 
to die, for instance, it will experience a moral consciousness that 
will ripen into a human birth. This last thought-moment does not 
wholly depend on any action or thought of the animal, for generally 
it is dull and incapable of morality. It depends on some ancient good 
deed it has done in the round of existence, and, which for a long time 
has been prevented from producing its result. In its last moment 
the animal therefore cherishes idea, desires or images which will cause 
a human birth. 

Poussin, a French writer, illustrates this fact well by the law of 
heredity. A man may be like his grandfather but not like his father. 
The germs of a disease have been introduced into the organism of 
an ancestor; for some generation they remain dormant3 they suddenly 
manifest themselves in actual disease. So intricate is the living com- 
plex, so mysterious the law of heredity, a Westerner says. So intricate 
is the law of Kamma, so mysterious is the effect of Kamma, Buddhists 
would say. 

And now, to come to the most interesting and extremely subtle 
point of our subject; — 

Suppose a person is about to die. From the seventeenth thought- 
moment reckoned backward from the point of death no renewed 
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physical functioning recurs. Material qualities born of Kamma (Kam- 
maja Rupa) arise no more, but those to which came into being before 
the static phase of that thought-moment persists till the time of the 
dying thought and then cease. 

This critical stage may be compared to the flickering of a lamp 
just before it is extinguished. 

To this dying man is presented Kamma, Kamma-nimitta, or Gati- 
nimitta. By Kamma here is meant some action of his whether good 
or bad. It may be a weighty action (garuka Kamma) such as Sarnadhi 
(established one-pointedness of the mind) or Parricide, and so forth. 
These are so powerful that they totally eclipse all others and appear 
very vividly before the mind’s eye. If experience has afforded nothing 
weighty, he may take for his object of thought a Kamma immediately 
before death (Asanna Kamma). It would not be far wrong to say that 
most of the soldiers who die fighting would be having a death-proxi- 
mate Kamma, such as the killing of their fellowmen. Consequently 
their re-birth can in no way be desirable. In the abesence of an Asanna 
Kamma a habitual meritorious or demeritorious act (Acinna Kamma) 
is presented, such as stealing in the case of a robber, or the curing 
of the sick in the case of a physician. Failing all these, some casual 
act, that is one of the cumulative reserves of the endless past (Katatta 
Kamma), becomes the object of thought. 

By Kamma-nimitta is meant any sight, sound, smell, taste, touch 
or idea which was obtained at the time of the commission of the 
Kamma, such as knives in the case of a butcher, patients in the case 
of a physician, an object of worship in the case of a devotee, etc. 

Gati Nimitta is some sign of the place where he is to take birth, a 
thing which invariably happens to dying individuals. When these 
indications of the future birth occur, and if they are bad, they can 
be turned into good. This is done by influencing the thoughts of 
the dying man, so that his good thoughts may now act as the proximate 
Kamma, and counteract the influence of the re-productive which is 
about to effect in the next re-birth. 

Taking for the object one of the above, a thought- process (Citta- 
vlthi) then runs its course even if the death be an instantaneous one. 
It is said that the fly which is being crushed by a hammer on the 
anvil also experiences such a process of thought before it actually dies. 
Abhidhamma enumerates twenty types of re-birth processes, but as 
space does not permit of their description here, let us imagine for 
the sake of convenience that the dying person is to be reborn in the 
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human kingdom and that the object is some good Kamma. The 
process of decease-consciousness (cuti-citta-vlthij is as follows. 

His Bhavahga consciousness is interrupted, it vibrates for two 
thought-moments and passes away. After which the mind-door conscious- 
ness (Manodvara-vijnaiia) rises and passes away. Then comes the psycho- 
logically important stage — Javana process, which here runs only for 
five thought-moments by reason of its weakness instead of normally 
seven. As such it lacks all reproductive power, its main function 
being the mere regulation of the new existence. The object in 
the present case being desirable, the consciousness here experiences 
is probably a moral one — automatic or volitional, accompanied by 
pleasure, and connected with knowledge or not, as the case may be. 
The Tadalambana consciousness which has for its function a registering 
or identifying for two moments of the object so percieved may or 
may not follow. After this occurs the death-consciousness (Cuti-citta) 
the last thought-moment to be experienced in present life. There is 
a misconception among some that the subsequent birth is conditioned 
by this thought. What actually conditions re-birth, let it be said, is 
not this decease-thought, which in itself has no special function to 
perform, but that which is experienced during Javana process. 

With the ceasing of the consciousness of decease, death actually 
occurs. Then no more material qualities born of mind and food 
(Cittaja and Aharaja Rupa) are produced. Only a series of material 
qualities born of heat (Utuja) goes till the corpse is reduced to dust. 

By death is here meant, according to Abhidamma, the ceasing of 
physic life of one’s individual existence or, to express it in the words 
of a western philosopher, the temporal end of a temporal phenomenon. 
It is not the complete annihilation of the so-called being, for, although 
the organic life has ceased, the force which hitherto actuated it is not 
destroyed. As the Kammic force remains entirely disturbed by the 
distintegration of the fleeting body, the passing away of the present 
consciousness only conditions a fresh one in another birth. In the 
present case the thought experienced whilst dying being a moral 
one, the re-birth-resultant consciousness takes for its material an ap- 
propriate sperm and ovum-cell of human parents. Simultaneous with 
its rising spring up the body-decad, sex-decad, and base-decad the seat 
of consciousness-(Kaya-Bhava-Vatthu-Dasaka). The re-birth conscious- 
ness then lapses into the sub-conscious state (Bhavaiiga). 

^'The new being which is the present manifestation of the stream 
of Kamma-energy is not. the same as has not identity with the pre- 
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vious one in its line ; the aggregations that make up its composition 
being different from, and having no identity with, those that make 
up the being of its predecessor. And yet it is not an entirely different 
being, since it is the same stream of Kamma-energy, though modified 
per chance. Just by having shown itself in that last manifestation, 
which now is making its presence known in these perceptible world as 
the new being (Na ca so na ca anno).’’ 

The transition of the flux is also instantaneous and leaves no room 
whatever for any intervening stage (antara bhava). The continuity 
of the flux at death is unbroken in point of time. The time duration 
is equal to the time occupied by one thought-moment i.e. less than 
the billionth part of the time occupied by a flash of lightning. The 
only difference between the passing of one thought-moment to an- 
other, so to say, or the dying thought-moment to the re-birth 
consciousness, is that in the latter case a marked preceptible death 
is visible. 

One inight say here that a subject cannot exist without an object. 
What then is the object of this sub-conscious state ? The reply is: 
self-same object which was presented to the mind’s eye immediately 
before death. 

One might further ask: — Are sperm and ovum-cells always ready 
waiting to take up this re-birth-thoiight? As Doctor Dahlke says in his 
"Buddhism and Science,” this taking hold is not something that has 
law, that runs its appointed course according to definite laws, but 
it is law itself, A point on the ground is always ready to receive 
the falling stone. 

Thus does this process of birth and death ever recur as long as 
this inexorable law of Kamma prevails. 


Narada 



Dates of Early Historical Records of Bengal 

It is a well-known fact that epigraphic records are rarely to be 
discovered in Bengal and Magadha and the few that have been 
discovered, being mostly undated or dated in regnal j^ears of kings 
do not, for want of sufficient data, yield definite dates. In such an 
extreme dearth of chronological landmarks in the history of Bengal, 
the European savants of the last century, whenever they came across 
the slightest chronological clues anywhere, sought to verify them 
with commendable zeal. Cunningham thus calculated the date of 
Dharmapala’s accession to the throne to be 831 a.d. (Arch. Surv. 
Rep., vol. XV, pp. i5of.) Dr. Venis referred the Kamauli plate of 
Vaidyadeva to 1142 a.d. (Ep. Ind., vol. II, p. 349) and Dr. Kielhorn 
found out io86 A.D. to be the the date of the Amgachi plate of 
Vigrahapala (Ind. Ant,, xxii, p. 108). Since the advent of Indian 
scholars in the field of archaeology in Bengal, when chronological 
reconstruction in light of new materials rendered those dates unten- 
able, this particular aspect of the question remained totally neglected. 
So much so that when the present writer attempted to offer a ten- 
tative chronology of Pala kings based upon the working out of all 
the available epigraphic and literary data, it was held to be ^‘quite 
useless” by an esteemed scholar, who however had his own 
reasons for saying so ; while Mr. R. D. Banerjee summarily 
rejected it as ridiculous. A cogent apology is, therefore, due to 
the scholars, who are yet reluctant to recognise the value of 
astronomical calculations for the purposes of accurate chronology. 
And fortunately for us quite a number of calendrical records 
have been preserved in a work by an author who flourished in the 
very heart of Bengal late in the i ith century A.D. These wdll prove 
even to the most fastidious among historians that the astronomical 
results arrived at with the help of modern tables are based upon 
sound principles and should therefore demand better consideration 
from them. Jimutavahana, the celebrated author of the Dayabkaga 
also wrote the KVtlaviveka, in which a detailed examination of the 
Purnimanta and Amanta schemes of the lunar calendar is carried 
out with the help of a number of figures drawn from actual almanacs 
for the years 1013 and ID14 saka (1091-93 a.d.). A comparison of 
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these figures with those arrived at by calculation with up-to-date 
apparatus is set forth below. 

In the year 1013 Saka: 

(i) On the 17th day - of solar Kartika, hadi 15 coincided with 
the Citra and Svati naksatras without touching the Visakha (Krda- 
vivekaj p. 64). According to our calculation, on the i/th Kartika 
( = Oct. 14, 1001 A.D.) hadi 15 began at 23-53 sunrise, ended 

at 17-57 pctlas after sunrise the next day, while Svati began at 30-8 
palas after sunrise and ended at 26-0 palas after sunrise the next 
day. 

(2) In solar Agrahayana, hadi 15 coincided with Anuradha and 
Jyestha. On the day in question (Nov. 13 = iCth Agrahayana) 

15 ended at 43-23 /77/^.r (after -mean sunrise) and Anuradha ended at 
38-14 palas the same day. 

(3) In solar Caitra, -the first quarter of Utta-ra-phalgunl ended 
at 15 dandas before the ending moment of stidi^i^ (Ibid.,-p. 46), 

Sudi 15 ended at 50-56/..on the day in question: Uttara-phalguni 
began at 20-33 p, ending at 18-26 palas the next day: the first quarter 
of it thus ended at '^^’■2 palas i.e. 15-54 palas before the ending moment 
of the tiihi (difference of 54 palas only). 

In the year 1014 saka : 

(4) In solar Vai^akha, the latter half of Citra began at 13 dandas 
before the ending moment of sudi 15 (Ibid., p. 46). 

On the day in question (March, 1092 A.D.) sudi 15 ended at 15-20 
palas, Citra ended at 32-20 palas (beginning at 35-43 palas the previous 
day): the incident occurred, therefore, 11-19 palas before the ending 
moment of S2idi 15 (difference of 1-41 palas only). 

(5) Vf^a-samkrZmti sudi 15 began in Svati and the 
last quarter of Visiikha began 8 dandas before the ending moment 
of the iithi (Ibid., pp. 43, 46). 

ThQ Vrsa-samkrau^i occurred Sit 2S’^0 palas on the day ; sudi 15 
ended at 35-17 ,palas the next day and Visakha ended at 44-47 p. the 
next day (beginning at 50-40 palas on the samkranti day) ; the last 
quarter of Visakha began, therefore, at 4-2 palas before the ending mo- 
ment of the tithi (difference of 3-58 palas only). 

(6) In solar Bhadra, badt 14 for 2 or 3 dandas, then hadi 15 and 
on the same day Aslesa for 7 dandas then Maghai (Ibid,, p. 21). On 
the day (Aug. 5, 1092 A.D.) hadz 15 began at 1-4 p, ending the next 
morning. Aslesa ended at 16-42 p. on the same day (in the latter 
case, the difference is 9-42 palas]. 
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(7) In solar Pausa, Ardra ended at 13 dandas before sudi 15 
(Ibid., p.42). On the day sudi 15 ended at 47-14 palas while Ardra ended 
2i.\i i^-io palas i.Q. 12-4 palas before sudi 15 (difference of 56 palas 
only). 

(8) In solar Magha, sudi 15 joins half with Pusya and .half with 
Aslesa roughly (Ibid., p. 42). 

On the day sudi 15 ended at 34-44 palas, beginning at 30-58 palas 
the previous da}^ while the Pusya ended at 4-47 palas the same day. 

(9) In solar Phalguna, Magha ended at 15 dandas after the beginn- 
ing of S2idi 15 (Ibid., p. 43). 

On the day sndi 15 began at 12-^1 palas m'\d the Magha ended at 
31-22 palas i.e. 18-31 p. after the beginning of the iitki (difference of 
3-31 palas only). 

(10) In the end of solar Jyaistha sudi 15 began r or 2 dandas 
before Anuradha ended (Ibid., p. 43). 

On the day sudi 15 began at 4-10 pains and the Anuradha ended at 
3-54 palas i.e. just missing the titJii for 16 p. only. 

(11) The most interesting statement is given, however, on page 
iig of the work where Jimutavrihana cites the record of Andhuka 
Phatta that in 955 Saka (1033 A.D.) the Jula-samkra 7 iti (occurring, 
we find, at 12-5 palas) took place in hadi 15 (ending at 20-24 palas, as 
we find, the same day); the Dhanulysamkranti also in badi 1 5 (ending at 
51-25 palas while the samknmti was at 35-51 palas) ; but the Vf^cika- 
sainkranli by the Sun’s aticara (whatever that may mean) in sudi i. 
As a matter of fact, the samkrZmti was at 6-26 p, while the sudi 
I began at 6-39 p, i.e. just 13 palas (5 minutes) after. It appears 
that Andhuka Bhatta and the early astronomers with no means of 
ascertaining absolutely accurate results had, in the event of such 
negligible intervals, recourse to a very curious practice of pushing 
on the samkrZinti to the next tithi by a supposed aticTira in the Sun’s 
motion. 

It should be noticed that Jlmutavahana’s figures are only roughly 
approximate given in whole numbers of dandas and, as he himself 
admits, are subject to correction by i or 2 dandas either way {vide 
p. 42). Considering that our calculations^, given in exact palas, are 
about, a hundred times more accurate, the above differences are quite 
negligible. Only in one case the difference comes up to as much as 
10 dandas and our conviction is that the reading of the text 
is at fault there; it should be amended as sapta-dasa~daruLan in place 
of sapfa-dandan (Ibid., p.;. 21). It is hardly necessary to state that all 
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these figures are verified according to true calculations onl}^ Jjmuta- 
vahana in conclusion gives his emphatic verdict in favour of what 
we had already stated on the strength cf epigraphic evidence (Ind. 
Ant., 1920, p. 190) viz. the Ammta scheme must prevail over the 
the Purnimmta, the latter being current among the merchants alone 
{Kala.i p. 54'!. His ruling in this respect, as in the Hindu Law of 
Succession, has been uniformly respected in Bengal proper. Jimuta’s 
appeal to his sceptic readers can be repeated here with equal force 
and freshness, though after a lapse of eight centuries: 

“Scholars should respect these findings after acquainting them- 
selves with (the correctness of) these time-calculations from mathema- 
ticians” {Kalavivekdy p. 54). 


II 

The most important literary data bearing on the chronology of 
the Sena kings are found in a few passages in the Adblmtasagara already 
cited by us elsewhere. The work is an encyclopsedia of omens and 
prodigies and consequently in its semi-astronomical character takes 
1090 Saka, the date of its beginning, as its working year. Thus, 
its method for finding out a year under the Vedaiiga Jyotisa cal- 
endar is as follows : 

'‘The remainder of a particular Saka year less 1090, divided by 
5, would correspond to Sam, Pari, Ida, Anu, and Idu years respec- 
tively in the numerical order.” {Adbhuta,, p. 236). 

So that 1091 Saka was a Sainvatsara^ a fact actually found in a 
ms. of the Danasagara, The statement is an important one, as 
forming perhaps the only authentic reference in mediaeval times to 
a long-lost and ancient system. According to Garga’s scheme of 
the calendar a coincidence of Magha sudi i with the Sun in the begin- 
ning of Dhanistha and the moon also in Dhanistha (the winter 
solstice having shifted long ago) is indispensable to start the five- 
years' cycle of the Vedanga Jyotisa, This is actually the case in 
the year 1091 ^aka (1170 A.D.), when on January 19, there was 
Msgha sudi i, badi 15 having ended the previous night at 57-47 palay, 
Dhanistha began at p. 47-54 the previous night and ended at S3-50 palas 
the same day: the Sun with a longitude of 295° was also in the begin- 
ning of Dhanistha. It is apparent that in the year 1170 A.D., a 
necessary adjustment by the dropping of an adhika mTisa, as explained 
by the late Mr. Pillai (Ind. Chronology, p, 450) took place in the 
calendar. This cycle is, however, found to be' in variance with the 
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Annuary given by the same scholar (Ibid., pp. 454f.) and it is our 
contention that strictly the Annuary is wrong and should be properly 
adjusted. For in Feb. 2, 1897 A.D., the Sun’s longitude was 291*8*, 
which is not exactly in Dhanistha (293*3°). Quite in consonance 
with the Adbhutasagata, we can start a cycle in Feb. 5, 1905 A.D. (after 
735 years or 21 cycles of 35 years each: cf. Ib., p. 456) when there 
was Magha sudi i (which began at 24 dandas the previous day) 
and Dhanistha (began at 27-40 p. the previous day): the Sun with a 
longitude of 293*8° just reached Dhanistha. So that a strictly correct 
Annuary can be constructed for a cycle of 35 years, the next adjust- 
ment taking place in Feb, 9, 1940 A.D. (not in 1935 A.D.). 

The figure 1090 is similarly incorporated in the formula for de- 
termining a year under the Jovian cycle of 60 years (Addhuta , p. 
125) and that for calculating the Varsa dhipa {Ih.^ p. 235). Under 
the Saptarsi cycle, the year selected is however 1082 Saka, instead 
of the usual 1090, which could easily have been selected. There 
must have been some reasons for this deviation here and it is our 
surmise that the year 1082, falling in the beginning of his reign, 
probably marked the coronation ceremony of Ballala, his regnal year 
actually beginning a little earlier (1158 A.D.). In the year 1082 
^aka (=1160 A.D.) the Saptarsis completed 61 years' stay in Vi^akha 
(Ib., p. 203). Here we find a clue to the right explanation of a con- 
vention that has appeared ridiculous to all European scholars (cf. 
G. R. Kaye: Hindu Astronomy, p. 16) — the Saptarsis are supposed 
apparently by an asrtronomical fiction to spend 100 years in each 
Naksatra (Br. Samhita, XIII, 4). This convention, as the late Dewan 
Bahadur Pillai alone has stated (loc. cit., p. 483) is merely equivalent 
to a reckoning by centuries. The Adbhuta. calculates by taking the 
fictitious “longitude of the Saptarsis at the beginning of the Kali 
Yuga to be in Asvinl (and not Krttika as in ancient reckoning) and 
thus in 1082 ^aka (=4261 Kali Yuga Era) they have completed one 
revolution (in 2700 years) and after occupying 15 naksatras in 15 
centuries, they are now 61 years in the i6th naksatra Visakha. The 
statement is, therefore, nothing but a mention of the Kali Yuga Era 
in the language of an astronomical fiction. 

The above date of the Adbhutasagara, thus figuring correctly in 
the very technique of the work in several places, has been shown by 
us to be in accord with the historical and literary references of the 
period, counting about a dozen in all (Ind. Ant., 1922, pp. 145 ff. ). 
But Mr. R. D. Banerjee, who professes too much of the scientific 
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nature of his historical researches, in the second edition of his 
History of Bengal (vol. I), would still stick to his old views, 
deliberately remaining blind to the numerous adverse references, and 
touching only the most shaky one^ among them, though they are, he 
says, nothing new to him. Further he has made the statement that the 
present writer has cut a most ludicrous figure in proving, what as a 
matter of fact he has himself nowhere disputed, viz, Ballala’s author- 
ship of the Adbhutasagam and the Drmasagara {vide History of 
Bengal, voL I, p. 336). 

The Mymensingh Copperplate inscription of Visvarupasena, son 
of Laksmana, only recently discovered and published by M. M. 
Haraprasada Sastrl (Ind. Hist. Quarterly, vol. II, p. 84) has fortu- 
nately preserved an important clue to its date, unnoticed by the 
editor. One of the grants (of Kumara Purusottama) ratified by the 
plate was made on ^^chaturdasl-vyapiutthana-dvadasyam” (1. 24 
reverse) i.e. in a year where the Utthana-dvadasi or the Kartika sudi 
12 fell on a tryahasparha day, joining with the 14th tithi, the 13th 
tithi being suppressed. This is by no means of frequent occurrence. 
As a matter of fact our calculations extending over a century and a 
half (1122-1272 A.D.) actually yield only two dates: 

(1) In 1247 A.D. (Oct. 13) the iithi in question — Kartika szidi 12 
ended at 1-2 palas after mean sunrise and sudi 13 ended at 1-15 palas 
before the next sunrise. 

(2) In 1271 A.D. (Oct. 17) similarly sudi 12 ended at 3-44 p. 
after sunrise and sudi 13 ended at 1-45 p. before the next sunrise. 

There is nothing to choose between these two dates, though in 1271 
A.D. the incident of a tryahasparha is of greater certainty by reason 
of the longer margins either way. This date of Visvarupa, is another 
death-blow to Mr. Banerjee’s favourite theory— unless it is held that 


I The Saduktikarnamrta written in 1206 A.D. by the son of a 
protege of King Laksmanasena points to the latter half of 12th cen- 
tury A. D. as the probable date of that king. Mr. Banerjee 
ignores the word probable. According to him (loc. cit., p. 327) Laks- 
mana reigned for 30 years from 1 1 19 A.D. and thus flourished in the 
first half of the century. If a man is found to be flourishing, say, 
in 1906 A.D., we should be seeking for his father’s period of activity 
in the last half (1850-1900) of the last century, rather than its first 
half (1800-1850). 
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Visvarupa born, say, towards the end of his father’s reign, lived for 
more than a century and reigned for more than three quarters of it. 
The earlier dates, where the 13th titki (here necessarily of less than 
60 dmulas' duration), just escaped from being suppressed by a small 
margin are given below for the curious readers: 

1176 A.D. — sudi 12 for 8-43 p, and sudi 1 3 for 5-20 p. next day. 
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Of the few epigraphic I'ecords that have fortunately preserved 
sufficient data for verification, those connected with the chronology 
of the Pala kings are dealt with separately below. There are two more 
remaining, of which one the Nartesvara Image inscription of Layaha- 
candra, dated Asaclha badi 14, Thursday and Pusya of the 8th 
year ( 1914, p. 88)— -refers to a king of unknown age and con- 
nection and is thus incapable at present of yielding any definite date 
by a choice from among the many possible ones. The other is the 
delightful record of Nanyadeva cited by us elsewhere (Ind. Ant., 1922). 
In the whole domain of Bengal and Magadha antiquities there is not 
another record with such a date of marvellous accuracy. It states 
that Nanyadeva ‘'made an erection in the simha-lagna (i.e. early morn- 
ing) of a Saturday in (solar) Sravana, the tithi being sukla 7 and the 
Naksatra Svatl in the year 1019 Saka.” On July 18, IC97A.D. (1019 Saka) 
which was a Saturday and the 23rd day of solar Sravana, sudi 7 ended 
at 32-28 palas after sunrise and Naksatra Svatl ended at ^i-'^d^palas 
after sunrise the same day. This accurate verification is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the genuineness of the record, which may not be 
traced to any authoritative work.^ 


I Mr. Banerjee is quite unable to appreciate the scientific value 
of this record. On the contrary, he cries shame upon us for 
confessing our inability to trace the record to its original 
source. It is, nevertheless, quoted by a number of distinguished 
authors, including the late*Dr. Vidyabhusana (Indian Logic, p. 521) 
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III 

Mr. R.D. Banerjee has recorded a warning to tliose scbol.irs engaged 
in historical researches, who feel aggrieved to abandon their former 
views (op. cit.j vol, I, p. 329). But he himself would not give up his 
old favourite theories though exploded by later researches. The whole 
chronology of the Pala dynasty, as constructed by him in the new 
edition of his work, stands upon two favourite theories of his — the date 
of Dharmapala’s accession to the throne between 790 and 795 A.D, 
on the one hand (loc. cit., p. 178), and on the other, the origin of 
the Laksinana Samvat of 1119 A.D. as marking the beginning of 
Laksmanasena's reign. As he would still stick to them, palpable 
blunders like the following crept into his work. 

(1) Dharmapala, who came to the throne between 790 and 795 A.D., 
reigned for at least 32 years and according to Mr. Banerjee for about 
35 years (p. 199). So the next reign of Devapala should accordingly 
start somewhere .between 825 and 830 a.D. In the first edition of his 
work, Devapala is stated to have reigned precisely from 825 A.D., 
but ill the 2nd edition, the date of Devapala is made to begin, after a 
correction, from 820 A.D. (p. 215) ! 

(2) The total length of the reigns of the eight kings from Dharma- 
pala to Mahlpala I counts to be at least 240 years and according to 
Mr. Banerjee it is 250 years. Mahipala’s death should accordingly 
occur in 1040 A.D. (or 1030 A.D. at the earliest). But Mr. Banerjee 
states 1025 A.D. (p. 250). 

(3) Nayapala dies according to him in about 1045 (It cannot 
be earlier in view of his synchronism with Atlsa. who wrote to him 
from Nepal in 1041 A.D.) The length of the following reigns up to 
the eighth year of Madanapala counts at the least possible calcula- 
tion (allowing only 2 years to the four reigns of Mahlpala II, Sura- 
pala II, Kumarapsla and Gopala III) to be 65 years. So that the 


and Mr. J. M. Roy (History of Dacca, vol. II, p. 317). None of them 
could cite the original source, nor would Mr. Banerjee (loc. cit, p. 
336). If it is held to be a fabrication, it must be a most remarkable 
iabrication in the field of Indian antiquities, witli an accuracy of 
details impossible to work out without the help of quite modern 
chronological tables, 
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8th year of Madaaapala falls in mo A.D. at the earliest. But Mr. 
Banerjee still holds that Vijayasena, who died according to him not 
later than iio8 A.D., conquered Varendra after the 8th year of Madana- 
pala (pp. 312, 317). In such a state of things obtaining in Mr. 
Banerjee’s history of Bengal, it is our duty to make independent 
investigation on the subject. 

The history of the Pala dyiiasty of Bengal may be regarded as 
dividing broadly into two distinct periods, viz., (a) from the election 
of Goprda I to the Kamboja usurpation, and (b) from the reign of 
MahJpala I to the final dissolution. An attempt was made by us 
in a paper to fix the dates of the kings of the second period in greater 
details than was hitherto reached. Prof. R. C. Mazumdar has since 
published in the /,A.S,B. (1921, p. iff.) a valuable paper on the 
Pala chronology. It has become necessary in light of newer materials 
to reconsider the chronology put forth by Prof. Mazumdar along 
with the one I had published (Ind. Ant., 1920, pp. iSpf.). Prof. Mazum- 
dar foreshadowed his main paper by a note 1920, pp. 300 ff.) 

in which he threw doubts on Mr. R. D. Banerjee’s identifications 
of Pala kings mentioned in four Mss. colophons. As three of these 
colophons were utilised by me in my paper, 1 have to state the 
reasons that led me to accept Mr. Banerjee’s identifications. It 
goes of course without saying that the Mss. themselves do not specify 
the kings. But the learned Prof, has been, we are afraid, so 
over-cautious as to forget the simple truth that the Ms. written 
in the 15th year of Gopala at Vikramasila, (/. R. A, 5 ., 1910, pp. 
i5of.) can neither refer to the reign of Gopala I, which falls much 
loo early, nor to that of Gopala III, who was too short-lived. Facts 
of history will similarl}^ decide in favour of referring the Mss. in ques- 
tion to the reign of Mahipala I generally in preference to Mahipala 
II. For, it is doubtful, if Mahipala If ever reigned for a length of 
six years and even if he did, his sixth year falling presumably towards 
the end of his reign, must have been marked by the great and suc- 
cessful Kaivarta revolt, enough to preclude the possibility of peaceful 
subjects referring to it in such full glory as ‘'^pravardhamana-kalyana- 
vijayarajye” (Palas of Bengal, p. 75). The short length and nature 
of Mahipala IPs reign of oppression, which began in bad policy 
("anitikarambhama^^a”) and ended in a successful Kaivarta revolt, 
were possibly among the reasons that led Vaidyadeva, as they would 
lead any other peaceful subject, to shun his name. It seems there- 
fore somewhat hypercritical on the part of Prof. Mazumdar to question 
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the decent identifications of Mr. Banerjee as far as Mss. of the reign 
of Mahipala and Gopala are concerned.’- 

I appreciate, however, his doubts on the identification of Vigra- 
hapala, as I can now offer better reasons for assigning a fairly long- 
reign to Vigrahapala III. In the Manabali grant, Vigrahapala III, 
is stated to have reigned '‘for a long time’' (sasaty eva cirmn jaganti 
janake—verse 15). Moreover, a short reign of 12 years to Vigrahapala 
III leaves a good margin to be added on to tiie known length of 
Nayapala’s reign (15 years). But we must not lengthen the latter’s 
reign if we can help it for the following reason. The Bangacl [date 
of Mahipala I, dated in his 9th year (Ep. Ind., XIV, 328) gives the 
following account of its engraver at the end ; 

posalTgrama-niryata-vibhramadit3ra-sununa / 
idain sasanam iitkirnara srlmahldharasiipina // 

TheAmgachi plate of the 12th year of Vigrahapala III (Ib., XIV, 
293) gives again the following account of its engraver in line 49 : 
posaligrama-nirv'ata-mahidharadeva'Sununa / 
idam Sasanam utkirnam sasidevena silpina // 

These would clearly establish the relation of father and son between 
the two engravers, who are separated, however, by the truly vast 
interval of 67 (i.e. 40+15 + 12) years. We sliould not therefore, 
further increase that interval even by a single year if wc can help it. 
That the 15th year of Nayapala possibly marked the end of his 
reign is also clear from the fact that three Gaya inscriptions of the 
same man Vii§vaditya or Visvarupa are dated, two in the 15th year of 
Najrapala and one in the 5th year of Vigrahapftla III (Palas of 
Bengal, pp. 81-2). 

The chronology of the later Pala kings may be very approximately 
determined by the working of the following data: 

I His inglorious reign is in our opinion hinted at covertly in the 
Manahali grant: “Sriman Mahipala iti dvitiyo, dvijesamaulih sivavad 
babhuva” This apparently means “Mahipala the secofid was like 
siva a dvijekimauli i.e. devoted to the Brahmins.’' (The meaning 
“wasltoa Siva” given in Gaudalekhamala, p. 156, is wrong 

rhetorically). The covert meaning would be something like this, 
though it is far-fetched: Mahipala who was dvitiya “having a match" 
(not matchless), had his inctuh i.e. lands, owned by birds and snakes 
{dvijeha). 
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(1) The date of Vaidyadeva’s ^rant; vimval sa iikrTinti combi necl 
to a Hari-vasara. 

(2) The date of RamapSla’s demise as given in the Sekahihhodaya. 

(3) The date of Mahipala I : in his 6tli year, Kartika badi 13 
was a Tuesday. 

Between 1100 and 1150 A.D. there are altogether seven dates 
roughly combining visuvat with Hari-vasa 7 'a 1104, 15, 19, 23, 34, 38 
and 42. In 1115 on the sa'pkranti day (March 24) there was dvZidasl 
throLigliout and trayodakl for 3-15 palas only, the Hari-vasara, there- 
fore, falling on the previous day. This is also the case in 1134 
{trayodatfh for 37-13 p. on the samkranti day). In 1123 again on the 
sainkranti day, there was dahavil for full 30-54 p. and ekZidasi later, 
a combination stigmatised in a separate section in the Kalaviveka 
(dasamiyuktanain nisedhavacanani, pp. 44T-51). So also in 1 104 (dasa- 
mi for 41-6 p. on the Samkranti day) and 1142 A. D. (dasami for only 
0-38 p. ekadasi ending at 4-17 p, the next day). 

The pet theory of Mr. Banerjee that the Laksmana era starts from 
king Laksmana’s accession, has been mainly responsible for the trend 
among recent scholars to seek for the date of Madanapala^s accession 
to the throne in the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. at tlie latest, 
It now appears to us that the original view of Dr. Venis is not far 
from the truth, for though his date, 1142 A D., is to be rejected on 
technical grounds, the date we now decide upon — 1138 A.D. — is near 
enough. Our reasons for rejecting now the earlier date, 1119 A.D. 
are more than one. King Govindacandra of Kanauj, whose reign 
extended from 1114 to 1154 A.D, had for one of his queens Kumara- 
devl, a daughter of Devaraksita of Magadha and Pithi. We find 
in the Raviacariia that this Devaraksita was a son-in-law of Mahana, 
who quelled his hostility towards Ramapala and he was dead when 
Ramapala was preparing against the Kaivarta rebel. For Bhimayasas 
was the then king of Magadha and Pith!. It is thus clear that 
Kumfiradevi was born sometime before the great campaign, which 
presumably took place not later than the second decade of Ramapala’s 
reign. With circa iiio A.D. as the date of Ramapala's death, Kumara- 
devl becomes almost too old for Govindacandra. On the other hand, 
Ramapala whose death synchronised with that of his uncle Mahana 
and who became already famous in his fatherks reign, should not be 
too far removed from the 3rd quarter of the iith century A.D. Recon- 
ciling these two factors we should seek for the date of Ramapala's 
death circa 1120 A.D. 
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Bhimayasas has been described in the comme.itary of the Rfima- 
carita (2/5) as ‘'kanyakubjarajavajini-2anthana-(? gahjana}bhujai]ga/' 
Ml*. Banerjee (vol, p.256) referred the incident conve3'ed by this epithet 
to a period before the rise of the Gahrawal dynast\^ under Candra- 
deva. We are inclined, however, to read in this epithet a curious 
parallel of an event of the previous generation. Just as Maliana’s 
victory over Devaraksita seemed to have secured the hand of the 
victor's daughter for the vanquished, BhTmayasa's victory possibly 
over old Candradeva or his regent son Madanapala, secured for the 
son of the vanquished, the hand of the victor’s relative (sister or niecePj 
Kumaradevl. At any rate, the successor of Devaraksita cannot be 
reasonably supposed to have been active before the time of the grand- 
father of Devaraksita’s son-in-law. 

Dr. Mazumdar strikes an original note, but we are afraid an impo- 
ssible one, in the interpretation of the Kamauli plate: viz. Kuniaraprda 
was the reigning monarch when that document was drawn up, the 
year 4 of the plate referring if not to the very reign of Kumaraprda, 
to that of Vaidyadeva in Kamarupa when the former was still alive. 
Kumarapala, though eulogised abundantly in the plate, has been denied 
the epithet “srl” and it would be outrageous to his sovereignty if his 
ex-minister— ‘^dearer to him than his own life” — proclaims himself in 
such full glory as Paramamahesvara etc. The complete independence 
borne out by these epithets was possibly declared, as has been reason- 
ably supposed, during the disorders about the time of Gopfila III 
and the regnal year 4 of course refers to the (independent) rule of 
Vaid3uadeva in Kamarupa and not certainly to that of his former 
patron. Dr. Mazumdar is evidently troubled over the fact that 
Vaidyadeva stops with the mention of Kumarapala. We don't see 
however, why we should not rest content, in the present state of our 
knowledge, with the explanation that has been offered for this viz. 
Vaidyadeva severed his allegiance to the weak king Madanapala, 
who may have been implicated in the probable murder of Gopala III. 

The Kamauli plate being thus referred to the year 1138 A.D., 
March 1135 in the ist 3^ear of Vaidyadeva. Kumarapfila 

and Gopala III died therefore sometime before that. This date is 
confirmed in our opinion b3^ another epigraphic evidence though of 
a very doubtful significance. The Manahali plate of Madanapala 
records a land grant made in “Saiuvat 8 caudragatya caitra^v?rw<r- 
dine 15.’ The unique word karmadma seems to refer to a rare com- 
bination ■“'candragatya caitradine 15” simply would suffice to mean 
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a Caitra purnima which occurs every year. In the year 1141 A.D. 
(March 24) tliere was a purnima coinciding with the Caitra sarnkranti. 
We are inclined to believe that it is possibly this special combination 
(karmaclina) that occasioned the recital of the Mahabharata and the 
gift of the land. The beginning of Madanapala’s reign falls under this 
assumption earl}^ in 1134 A.D. 

Considerable improvement is possible in the interpietation of the 
verse in Sekahubhodaya recording Ramapala’s death, which we 
sought to verify in our previous paper. In “sake yugmavenu-randhra- 
gate (?)” the word yugnia undoubtedly means 2, it can never mean 
“double” and never qualify a following noun in that sense. Moreover 
yaniatithi better means badi 14 for on krisna caturdasi it was custo- 
mary to invoke the 14 yamas (vide Kalaviveka, p. 471: also Visnu- 
dharmottara, III, 187 — yamavratavaroana — p. 389). The date thus 
recorded is Asvina masa, badi 14, Thursday. There are three possible 
dates between 1100 and 1135 A.D., when the combination took place 
viz. Sep. 7, 1 1 16; Sep. 23, T120; and Sep. 20, 1123 A.D. Of these the 
year 1120 A.D. {badi I ended at 34-20 on Thursday, Sep. 23 = 
Asvina 27) corresponds to the Saka year 1042 ending with the number 
2 (yugma). Ramapfda’s death thus occurred in the forenoon (“sapta- 
ghatikopari” according to the Sekasubhodaya) of Sep. 23, 1120 A.D. 
Accordingly the unfortunate lacuna in the reading of the year in the 
verse, where two short syllables are wanting to complete the metre, 
can be filled up with the least possible change in the following 
manner: 

For Sake yugmavenu-randhragate 

read Sake yngmaka-veda-randhra-ku-gale (1042) 

Mr. Banerjee (loc. cit. pp. XIII and 336) again mistakes a 
“suggested emendation” in my previous paper for an ^‘arbitrary change of 
reading” (yatheccha parivartana) and dismisses the whole paper with a 
broad grin as being ^‘based” upon it (pratisthita). We have to repeat 
what we had stated before that the verse in question was regarded to be 
a genuine record by the late Mr. Batavyfila who brought it to light; 
it received remarkable corroboration from the Ramacarita and, last 
of all, it has the honour of being quoted, though in a foot-note, in 
the ultra-scientific history of Mr. Banerjee himself in both the editions. 
Kumaraprda thus gets a reign of 12 years in our scheme. Mr. Banerjee 
assigns a very short length to his reign, which is somewhat incom- 
patible with the fairly lengthy reference to him in the Kamauli 
plate. 
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In the 6th year of Mahipala I, Kartika badi 13 coincided with 
Tuesday (Buddhist Mss., p. 2). The probable dates between 972 and 
997 A.D. are the following:’- 

Nov. 2, 986 A.D, badi 13 ended at 59-15 pains after mean sunrise 
Nov. 18, 990 ,, 3*20/. „ 

Nov. 14,993 >1 39 ' 30 /* M » 

We are now in favour of the latest date^ 993 AD., for the Tibetan 
authorities are unanimous in their statement that Nayapala came 
to the throne pist at the time when Atisa left for Tibet in 1039 
A.D. Taranatha (Schiefner p. 244) states this on the authority of all 
previous biographical works. The reference is probably to the coro- 
nation. At any rate 1039 A.D. fell very early in the reign of Naya- 
pala. 

The chronology of the later Pa la kings may thus be fixed in the 


following manner: 


Length of reign 

Mahipala I 

988-1036 A.D. 

48 years 

Nayapala 

1036-1050 

15 

Vigrahapala III 
Mahipala W] 

1 050-1076 

26 

and )» 

Surapala 11 J 

1076-1078 

3 

Ramapala 

1078-1120 

42 

Kumarapala 

II20-II32 

12 

Gopala III 

1133-33 

... I or 2 

Madanapala 

Ii34-a>^. 1153 

20 

Govindapala 

arc. 1153-1161 

8 


It should be noted that we have stated 1161 A.D. as the date of 
the final destruction of the Pa la kingdom on the strength of the Gaya 
inscription of 1175 A.D. as interpreted by us (Ind. Ant., 1922^ pp. 155-6), 
For reasons stated above Mahipala I, Nayapala, MaliTpala II and 
Surapala II are not likely to get longer reigns by future discoveries. 
Even if they do there is sufficient margin left before 988 A.D. to accom- 

I For the curious reader I give below the results if the reference 
be to the reign of Mahipala II. Between 1058 and 1082 A.D., there 
are only two dates in the Amanta scheme — Nov. 9, 1064 A.r. and 
Nov. 22, 1 07 1 A.D.: his date of accession to the throne would then 
be either 1059 or 1066 A.D., none of which are suitable. 
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modate them accordingly. In the event of Vigrahapala III and 
Ramapala getting longer reigns, which is equally unlikely, we shall 
have to reject the verification of the Sekhasubhodaya verse. In the 
present state of our knowledge, however, the scheme we have drawn 
above does not militate against any known facts of history. In the 
Belabo grant of Bhojavarma, king Jatavarma is stated to have defeated 
among others, Divya, the Kaivarta rebel. ^ We had elsewhere accepted 
as genuine the traditional date of Syamalavarma’s accession to the 
throne (1072 A.D.). This can be well adjusted on the assumption that 
the beginnings of Kaivarta unrest occurred in the reign of Vigraha- 
pala III, who was helped by his immediate kin Jatavarma (both 
being sons-in-law of Karna Cedi). 

The death of Mahipala I according to a tradition as recorded 
by Taranath (Schiefner, p. 225) synchronises with that of the Tibetan 
king Khri-ral. Recently a writer in the Sahitya Parisat Patrika (1333 
B. S. p. 52-3) fixed 1038 A.D. as the date in question, assuming that 
Khri-ral is identical with king Lha Lhama Yese-hod, whose former 
name was Khor-re. Though the date marvellously fits in our chro- 
nology, we have to reject the identification of Khri-ral, on which it 
rests. For Khri-ral is known to be the same as the famous king Ral- 
pacan (vide Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 223: Vidyabhusana, Indian 
Logic, p. 517, referring to Csoma de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 185). 

We are able now to work out the chronology of the earlier Pala 
kings in fuller details in light of new materials. We had mentioned 
in our previous paper that Gopala II is stated in the epigraphic re- 
cords to have reigned for a long time {cirataram). This is now 
amply corroborated by a Ms. colophon. A Buddhist work — Maitreya 
Vyfikarana — was copied in the 57th year of Gopala II, whose reign 
thus becomes the longest of the whole dynasty. It is a pity that this 
most important colophon remained so long entirely unnoticed and 
escaped even the eyes of Mm. PI. P. Sastri, who passes it without any 
remark in his Descriptive Catalogue of Buddhist Mss. (p.13). The newly 
discovered Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala is dated in his 39th year. 
The Bargaon stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala is dated in his 

I The verse in question (v. 8 of the Belabo grant), it should be 
noticed, contains without much exaggeration a statement of the earthly 
achievements of Jatavarma, whose sudden connection with ‘"‘celestial” 
{divya) arm becomes therefore out of place in the phrase, “nindan 
divyabhujasriyam.” 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 IQ 
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24th year (Ind. Ant., 1918, p. iii). All these data produce an almost 
impossible situation^ rendering untenable the date of the Kamboja 
usurpation of 906 A.D., as referring to the reign of Vigrahapala 11. 
For the total length of years fiom Devapala to Gopfila 11 comes up to 
177 (39 + 3 + S4 + 24 + 57) at least. This either places Dharmapala’s 
death before (966- 177) 789 A.D., which is before the time of Govinda, 
or places the accession of Vigrahapala II to the throne in 970 A.D. 
at the earliest. The date of Kamboja usurpation (966 A.D.) will then 
have to be referred to the reign of Gopala II, who is credited, how- 
ever, in all the epigraphic records with a decidedly peaceful reign. 
The only reasonable solution we think possible is to reject as doubtful 
the stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala as deciphered by Mr. Banerjee. 
It is not very likely that Rajyapala coming between two enormously 
long reigns of Narayanapala (54 years) and Gopala II (57 years) 
reigned for a good length of 24 years. ^ In the Bargaon inscription 
the figure 24 was perhaps carelessly placed after Samvat and is to 
go with marga-dine, where the figure is wanting. Or like the in- 
scriptions of Mahendrapala, the record probably refers to the Gurjara 
Pratihara king Rajyapala.^ 

Another happy date has been worked out from the two identical 
inscriptions of Surapala I. The editor of the inscriptions. Prof. Cha- 
kravarti, referred them to the reign of Surapfda il (JASB., 1908, 
p. 107). Against this Mr. Banerjee, on palaeographical grounds, re^'crrcd 
them to {Surapala I (Palas of Bengal, p. 57), which is much 
more likely. Surapala II is not mentioned in the Ramacarita to have 
ever sat on the throne. His mention in the Manahali Grant may have 
been occasioned by a few months' so-called reign in those troubled 
times when he found himself helpless and deserted as the significant 
words ''ekah sahasasarathih'" sufficiently bear out. There cannot, 
therefore, be any doubt that the inscriptions refer to Surapala I. 
The dating of the inscriptions has not yet been carefully scrutinised. 
"'Samvat 2 dvirasadha badi ii" was the reading of Prof. Chakravarti. 


1 King Rasapala, the nearest approach to the name Rajyapala, 
is stated in Tibetan books to have reigned for 12 years only : Schief- 
ners Taranatha, p. 214 : also p. 205 fn. refening to Lassen, III, 730 f. 

2 Curiously the language of the Bargaon insciiption e.g. "Raja- 
pala-devaraje*' is like that of one of the inscriptions of Mahendrapala 
(vide Plate XXXI in the Palas of Bengal) coraipt. 
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But in the plate accompanying his paper, the figure after Samvat is 
most clearly 3 and not 2. Prof. Chakravarti evidently took the 
unusual word "'dvih” to be a repetition in word of the figure after 
Sainvat. But the real interpretation has been hitherto entirely missed 
by all scholars. The word ^‘dvirasadha’'' is a well-known technical 
term in Indian astronomical and Smrti literature. There is a separate 
section named "‘Dvirasadha-viveka’’ in Jimutavahana’s Kalaviveka fpp. 
169-174). The word primarily means an adhika masa falling in Saura 
Asadha and secondarily in a wider sense any adhika masa falling 
within the first six months of the year (Vaisakha to Aavina). It has been 
used here in the first narrow sense to indicate the exact month. Now, 
there were adhika Asadha months in the years 822, 833, 841, and 852 
A.D. Of these possible dates, 822 and 833 are too early, placing 
Dharmapala’s death in 792 A.D. at the latest, 852, on the other hand, 
is too late, placing Vigrahapala IPs accession to the throne in 987 
A.D. at the earliest. The date of the inscriptions is therefore 841 A.D. 
Devapala’s death is thus fixed within a year before June, 839 A.D. 
and Dharmapala’s accession to the throne cannot be dated later than 
770 A.D., thus remarkably supporting our previous conjecture (Ind. Ant., 
1920, p. 193). 

The Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala con- 
tains a verifiable datum: Bhadra-bahula-pailcami combined with Satur- 
day. Cunningham {ASB.y XV, p. 150-1) tried to work it out and 
selected “856 A.D. as the 26th year of Dharmapala”. After him no scholar 
seems to have attemped to fix the date in the light of recent materials. 
Before giving my results in details, an attempt is made to arrive at the 
earliest possible date of Gopala I. A mass of ill-digested historical 
and legendary matter is found in the Tibetan histories, bearing on 
the reigns of Gopala I and his immediate successors. A careful 
examination of some of this matter would throw some ’new light on 
the early Pala chronology. Taranatha, it is true, gave a wrong gene- 
alogy of the first three Pala kings, but the correct genealogy was 
not altogether unknown among Tibetan historians, one of whom at 
least — Buston — gave it and was held to be more reliable by Sum-po 
(Pag Sam, preface, p. iii). Taranatha records in a true historical spirit 
the views of two ancient historians on the exact date of Gopala’s elec- 
tion to the throne. According to Indradatta, Gopala was elected 
one j/ear Sifter \vh3.t must have been a famous event in those times 
viz. the death of one ‘^Acarya Mimamsaka,” while according to Kse- 
mendrabhadra it was sevjn years after that event (Schiefner : p. 204). 
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It is not known who is exactly meant by Acarya MTmanisaka, but 
whoever it is — -either Kumarila or Prabhakara — the event evidently 
dates back to the early decades of the 8th century A.D. 

Gopala is credited with the establishment of the Odantapurl vihara 
near Nalanda (Taranatha, p. 206). It is stated in the Pag Sam that the 
famous Samye monastery of Tibet was erected after the model of the 
Odantapurl vihara and the date of its ereclicn is said to be 749 A.D. 
(p. 171: also Indian Logic, p. 517)- Santaraksita, who worked in that 
monastery, ‘hvas born in the reign of Gopala and died in that of 
Dharmapala"’ (Pag Sam, p. 1 12). Gopfda, during whose reign Santa- 
raksita was born, say 40 years before 749 A.D., must then have come to 
the throne somewhere between 690 and 710 A.D. Both Taranatha (p. 
205) and Sumpo (p. no) state that Gopfda was a contemporary of king 
Sriharsa of Kasmir. In our opinion the Tibetan historians had con- 
fused three kings of the same name Sriharsa : — Sriharsa of Kasmir, 
the famous Harsavardhana and Srl-Harsadeva of Kamarupa (whose 
son-in-law was reigning in 759 A.D. (Ind. Ant._, IX. p. 17S) The last 
of these probably was meant to be the king who was contempora- 
neous with Gopala I. These three Tibetan references point roughly 
to the first half of the 8th century A.D. as the probable date of Gopala. 
A mass of legendary matter in a worse state of confusion is found 
also in the Jaina biographies of Bappa-bhatti, where the persistent 
mention of king Dharmapala as a contemporary of Yasovarman or 
his son Am a, may just be taken in conformity with the Tibetan 
evidence, as a piece of history pointing to the middle of the 8th century 
A.D. as the date of Dharmapala. Accordingly we extend our calcu- 
lations (to about 755 A.D.) with the following results, referring to the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala. 

Amanta scheme. 

In 796 A.D. (Aug. 27, Saturday) Bhadra badi 5 for 57-32 palas 
(mean). Under true system the tithi ended at 0-47 p, (Silrya S.) or 
(Arya S.) the next day, which was Sunday. 

793 3^) die mean tithi ended at I9"33 A t>iit the true 

tithi ended at 44~35 A (Surya S ) or ^14-20 p, (Arya S.) the previous 
day, which was a Friday. 

In 789 (Aug. 15, Saturday) the mean tithi ended at 47-52 p. and 
the true tithi at S9“46A (Surya S.) or 58-35 p, (Arya S.) 

In 786 (Aug. 1 9) the mean tithi for lo-o and according to the Arya 
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S. true tithi for only 0-25 p. the same day, but according to the Surya 
S true tithi ended at 59-42 p, the previous day, which was a Friday. 

In 776 (Sep. 7, Saturday) the mean tithi ended at 54-15 p, and the 
true tithi at 21-58 p. (Surya S.) or 22-40 p. (Arya S.) 

773 (Sep. ii) the mean tithi ended at 16-22 p. and the true 
tithi at 10-23 p. (Surya) or 8-25 p, (Arya). 

In 769 (Aug. 26) the mean tithi for 44-11 p. and the true tithi for 
42-11 p. (Surya). 

In 762 (Aug. 14) the mean tithi for 35 p. and the true tithi for 
49-30 p. (Surya), but the lunar month in which the tithi is included 
was an adhika jnasa. 


P urnivia 7 Z ta scheme. 

In 792 A.D (Aug. 12 Sunday) the true tithi ended at 51-40 p. 

In 785 (July 30^ Saturday) the true tithi ended at 58-12 but 
the mean tithi ended the next day. 

In 782 (Aug. 3, Saturday) the true tithi ended at 

In 779 (Aug. 7, Saturday) ,. ,. 15-0 p. 

In 765 (Aug. 10, Saturday) ,, „ 48-0 but the 

mean tithi ended the next day. 

Though we have given, for the curious readers, both mean and irzie 
calculations (in both the Amanta and Purnimanta schemes), we would 
confine ourselves to the Amanta and the true dates alone ; for true 
calculations of tithis already came into operation since the times of 
Vanihamihira (6th cent. A.D.) and were certainly in vogue in the 8th 
century A.D. The tithi of the Eran Pillar Inscription of the Gupta 
period dated 484 a.D. has already been worked out similarly under 
the trtie system (Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p, 157). The following five 
dates are therefore available as marking the beginning of Dharmapala’s 
reign: — 737, 744, 748, 751, and 764 A. D. In 737, the month is inaus- 
picbus being an adhika masa: the date besides seems too early. 764 
on the other hand seems a bit too late, allowing about 36 years' reign 
to Dharmapfila. There is nothing whatever to choose between the 
three remaining dates — 744, 748, and 751 A.D. 

The chronology of the earlier Pala kings may thus be tentatively 
fixed in the following manner: — 

Length of reign 

Goprda I circ. 700-744 A.D. 45 years (vide Taranatha) 

Dharmapala 744-800 56 

Devapala 800-839 40 
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Surapala I 

839-845 

7 years (vide Taranatha) 

Narayanapala 

845-8991 

54 

Rajyapala 

899-923 

24 

Gopala II 

933-980 

57 

Vigrahapala II 

980-988 

9 


For the satisfaction of scholars who would place the Krlmboja 
usui'pation of 966 A.D. to the reign of Vigrahapala II and reject the 
Bargaon Pillar inscription of the 24th year of RajyapHa, an alter- 
native list of the last three kings will have to be adjusted thus: — 

Rajyapala 899-903 (5 years) ; Gopala II 903-960 (57 years) and 
Vigrahapala 11 960-988 (28 years). 

The only thing tliat stands against the above chronology is yet 
another surmise of Prof. Mazumdar. He makes out from a study of 
the Rastrakuta inscriptions that Dharmapala probably met Govinda 
III in about 808 a.d. His reason is this: the Radhanpur grant of 
Govinda III dated Sravana 730 Saka mentions the expedition against 
the Gurjaras, which is omitted in the Wani grant dated in Vaisakha, 
730 Saka. So the Gurjara expedition may have taken place in three 
months intervening between the two grants. This inference is un- 
sound, The Gurjara invasion is not mentioned last of all in the 
Radhanpur plate. The Wani grant is irregular in its date (Ind. Ant., 
XXIV, p. II, no. 172) and the omission of the Gurjara expedition 
therein is only a careless ore like its omission of the Pallava conquest 
in Dhiuvas reign. It is much more reasonable to assume that a 
chronological order is indicated in the conquest of Govinda III in the 
Radhanpur plate and the expedition against the Gurjaras took place 
\ery early in his reign followed by four other expeditions all before 


I A Tibetan tradition has been mentioned above which syncliro- 
nises the death of king Khri-ral with that of Mahipala I, who had 
a reign of 52 years under the same tradition. King Mahipfda, son 
of a Vanapala (and grandson of Dharmapala) and father of a Maha- 
pala is a myth, but the statement may be interpreted as indicating 
the death of an early Pala king, with a very long reign, who can be 
conveniently identified with Narayanapala. The reign of Khri-ral, 
however, is not definitely dated. According to Chinese authorities Khri- 
lal or Ral-pa-can died in 838 A.D. According to Csoma he died in 899 
A.D. and according to Setsen in 902 a.d. (Rockhill p. 225). We have 
taken Csoma's date, 
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808 A.D. We see no reasons therefore to bring down Dharmapala further 
than 800 A.D. For Govinda III ascended the throne in 7^3-4 a.d. 
ard met Dharmapala sometime before 8co A.D. This does not also 
militate against Dharmapala’s synchronism with Nagabhatta, who 
may have ascended the throne any time after 783 a d., when Vatsa- 
raja was still alive {JR AS., 1909, p. 25c). 

Dinesh Chandra Biiattacharyva 


Indian Literature Abroad 
vni 

Danapala was a sramaua of Uclyana of Northern India. He 
arrived in China in a. d. 980 along with Dharmadeva and Tien-si-tsai. 
Two years after his arrival he received from the Chinese emperor the 
title of Hsien-chiao-ta-shih, Tien-si-tsai received Ming- 
Tantra nterature and Dharmadeva received Chuang-chiao-ta- 

980 A. D. shill. The number of books translated by Danapala was 

one hundred and eleven — mostly Dharanls. These 
Mantras became very popular with certain section of the Buddhists, 
the Chinese, and they swelled the bulk of the Buddhist Chinese 
literature. Since the days of iVmogha-vajra, Tantrikism made a little 
progress, and thi.s literature was greatly cultivated and propagated by 
the Indian Tantrik Buddhists. Danapala rendered into Chinese 
a few booklets ascribed to the great Nagarjuna, e. g., Bodhihrdaya- 
rupaviinukta-hTistra (No. 1304), Mahay a?ia B/iava-bheda-hastra. 

Three years after the death of DanapMa, Dharmaraksa (Fa-hu), a 
sramana of Magadha, arrived in China. As I have already told Fa-hu 
brought some Sanskrit manuscripts with him and he 
Dharmaraksa applied himself to translating them till A.D. 105?, when 
he died in his ninety-sixth year. In 1054 he received 
from the Emperor Jen-Tsung (1023-1063 A.D.) the special 
of P’u ming-tzu-chiao-chwang-fan-ta-shih for his meritorious 


and the Transla- 
tion Board, 


title 


work. Ill 1009 a Translation Board was formed by the Imperial com- 
mand with Fa-hu, Wei-tsing and others. The Ratnamegha-Sutra{J^2.n]\o 
964), one of the most popular Mahay ana Sutras, a shorter form of 
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which had been twice translated before, was translated by Dharmaraksa. 
Fa-hu and the Chinese monk mentioned above rendered into Chinese 
in 20 fasciculi Tathagata-acintya-guhya-nirdesay a Mahayana Sutra, 
which had been translated by another Dharmaraksa (ha-hu) in the 
W. T’sin Dynasty (265-316) in 7 fasciculi. This formed a part of 
Ratnakuta Group of Mahayana literature. Another distinctly Tantrik 
book He-Vajra'tantra (Nanjio, io6o) which agrees with the Tibetan 
version in the Kanjur was made accessible in a Chinese form. 
Bodhisattva Dharmayasa’s Mahayana Sanglta-bodJiisattva-vidyascistra 
(1298) was for the first time translated by Fa-hu and Surya-yasas 
in 30 fasciculi. In the Ming collection this book is placed for the 
first time among the Abhidharma works and was admitted into the 
Canon during the Sung-Yuen period. At this late period a Hinayana 
work was translated by Fa-hu and his colleagues. It was Maha- 
Maudglyayana’s Prajnaptipada-Bastra (Nanjio 1317) ; this is the last of 
the six pada works of the Sarvastivada Abhidharmas. 

Wei-Tsing, a Chinese sramana, who seems to have worked to- 
gether with the Indian monks mentioned before, and had joined the 
Imperial Translation Board in 1009, must have 
acquired sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit to translate a 
few books from the original. His most important 
contribution was his translation of Bodhisattva Sthiramati’s coinmentary 
on Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka Basira. Jilaiiasrl (Chu chi-siang) 
and Suryayasas were contemporaries of Fa-hu and Suryayasas 
actually worked with Fa-hu. Suryayasas himself translated two 
books of the great Asvaghosa — one being a book of fifty verses on 
the rules for serving a teacher (N. 1080), another known as Daka- 
dmta-karmamarga Sutra (N. 1379). That the Buddhist monks were 
still held in great honour is shown by the fact that Maitreya-bhadra, a 
sramana of Magadha, became Kuo-Shih or the State-teacher of the 
Chinese Court. He is responsible for five translations. 

Probably the last book that was translated in the Sung Dynasty 
by Shao-tih, Hwui-Sung and others was Bodhisattva-JZitakamZda (1312). 

It was originally composed or collected by the Bodhi- 
jatakamSIa. r _ ^ 

sattva Aryasura and commented upon by Muni Jinadeva 

in 12 fasciculi. The translation did not find favour with the Chinese 
for its defective style. The Sanskrit original is preserved in Hodgson 
manuscripts and has been published by Kern in the Harvard Oriental 
Series and translated by Speyer. 

The Northern Sung Dynasty ended with Hui Tsang (1101-1127), 
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the N . Sung 
period. 


Pagspa, the 
Tibetan. 


who was carried in captivity by the Kitan Tartars. The Sungs retired 
to the south of the Yang-tse_, and Hang-chow became 
Barrenness of their capital. During their rule (i 128-1280) we do not 
meet with any translator either Indian or Chinese. 
Buddhism of Chan (Dhyana) school enjoyed respect 
and contributed many landscape painters to the roll. The greatest 
figure of this age was Chu-hsi, the famous commentator of Kung-fu-tze 
(Confucius), and he was greatly influenced by Buddhist thought and 
inspite of his denial, it is clear that he was imbued by the mystic 
spirit of Bodhidharma. 

The Mongols now became supreme in China. They were a rude, 
uncultured people of nomadic and marauding habits. Khubilai Khan, 
the first Mongol emperor of China, was a man of com- 
Khubiiai Khan pletely different temperament, and he was anxious to 
Mongol encourage any faith that might humanize his rude follo- 
wers. Buddhism suited them best. 

One Tibetan Lama, Pagspa (Arya), invented a script on a Tibetan 
model for the Mongols. It was issued by Khubilai, but failed to 
be popular because the wudting was more complicated 
and ornate than the simple Syriac writing which 
had also been introduced. Pagspa in recognition of his 
service received the exalted title of ^‘Prince of the Great and Precious 
Law of Buddha” from Khubilai. He knew Sanskrit and Chinese and 
edited a book on Hinayana Vinaya which gave brief rules for the 
learning and practice of bhiksus. The restored title would be 
Mula-sarvastivada-niJmya-pravarjyopasavipada-karmavTica,. ( N anjio 

1137). 

Another book translated by Pagspa’s disciple Sha-lo-pa known in 
Chinese Cha 7 ig-su-sJiih 4 itn or the Sastra on explaining known objects 
(Nanjio 1320). It is sometimes mentioned as a Sastra of 
Pagspa^^'^^" Hinayana, but it is distinctly a book on Mahayana. 

This is a very useful and interesting manual of the 
Buddhistic terminology, consisting of extracts from several sastras, 
such as Surya-garbha-sastra, Saddharma-smrtyupasthana-sutra, Abhi- 
dharma-kosa-Sastra of Vasubandhu and few other minor books. It 
consists of five chapters as Bhojana-loka, Sattva-loka, Marga-dharma, 
Phala-dharma, Asamskrtadharma. It was compiled by Pagspa for the 
sake of Chan-Chin, the Crown Prince of the Emperor Khubilai. The 
original, which was probably compiled from Sanskrit sources in Tibetan* 
was translated into Chkiese by Sha-lo-pa, a disciple of Pagspa. He 

I. H. n.. IQ'X*? 20 
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worlc by Chi- 
nese monks. 


received from the Emperor great honours and the title of Tripitaka- 
bhadanta (Hung-Chiao-fo-chih). 

The list of translators at this age is very limited. We find three 
more names of whom only one was an Indian &amana, the second 
was from Tibet, and the third was a Chinese official ; the exact 
date and other details of these translators are unknown. Although 
the Yuen Period did not produce as many great translators as the 
former periods did, this period of S8 years of Mongol rule attracted 
the attention of persons with a religious and literary bent. I have 
already noted somewhere that the Dhyana School of Bodhidharma 
began to gain ground at a later date and became very popular in 
China and Japan. In 1291 a priest of the Chan or Dhyelna School 
named Siaiig-Mai compiled a work known as Pien-iuei-Uui (Nanjio 
1607). It was a polemic work against the Taoist. Chu-pa 
Compilation collected in 1314-1320 A.D. some gathas known as Guhya- 
pada-malla-maha-rddhiraja-sutra-giitha of 175 verses 
(Nanjio 1384). I have already referred to Chu-pa’s Cata- 
logue of the Tripitaka (Nanjio 1611). Wan-Tsai, a Chinese priest, com- 
piled two works — one being a new commentary on a Treatise by San- 
Chao, a disciple of the great Kumarajiva, and a commentary on the 
same (Nanjio 1637^ 1628). P’u-tu, a priest compiled a work in 1314 A.D. 
entitled ‘A precious mirror of the Lotus school,’ being a work of a priest 
of Lu'Shang in 10 fasciculi. A very important book, viz., the history of 
the Patriarchs and other eminent priests of the Dhyana school, 
which had been originally collected by a monk of the Southern Sung 
Dynasty in 1033 A.D., was continued by T’sing-men. A big tome 
of 30 fasciculi, consisting of the sayings of Upadhyaya Chiing-fang, 
was compiled by his disciple of the Dhyana School in 1321-23. In 
1322 Yuen-Chia wrote a commentary on Tsung-Mi's 
well-known treatise ‘on the origin of Man’. Tsung-Mi 
was the fifth patriarch of Hwa-Yen or Avataipsaka School, who wrote 
his book about 841 A.D. 

Nien-Chang of the Yuen Dynasty compiled a complete history 
of Buddhism in Chinese in 36 fasciculi (Nanjio 1637). The narration of 
this work begins with the first Emperor down to 1333- 
^ ^344 A.D., when the compilation was finished. It relates 

several events concerning not only Buddhism, but also 
Confucianism and Taoism. One Pai-chang had written a few ‘Pure 
Rules’, something like Sanskrit Niti-books, in the T’ang Dynasty, 
Te*h\vui and Ta-su edited and published them, ‘Most of these rules 


Tsung-rai. 
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referred to worldly matters, so that they are not only far from the 
Vinaya, but also from the original rules of Pai-Chang/ The rest of 
the Chinese writers were either of the Dhyana School or the T’ien- 
Tai school. Wei-tso of Tien-Tai school wrote a big commentary in 
20 fasciculi, on the Biirangama Sutra and StikhUvatl-Vyuha^ the latter 
known as “an important gate or doctrine of meditation on the state 
of the Pure-iand.” P’u-zui, a priest of the Plwa-yen School wrote 
a big commentary in 40 fasciculi on the commentary of Eitddhavatam- 
saka-sTitra (Nanjio 1322). Phii-chao, Chi no, Chi-cho, Chu-ting all wrote 
on the Dhyana School. This long and rather dry list is given here to 
show that the Chinese were not inactive as regards Indian books. As 
most of the Buddhist books had already been translated, people now 
gave more matured thought on its contents and wrote and studied 
either commentaries or expository notes on them. Another important 
work, which has nothing to do with translation, is Su-dnvan-tang-lu^ in 
36 fasciculi which contains the lives of 31 18 eminent priests of the 
Dhyana School. A similar work was compiled in the later Sung Dynasty, 
That was also a history of the Indian and Chinese Patriarchs of the 
Dhyrma School. From historian’s point of view these books are very 
valuable. 

The Mongol Emperors were extremely superstitious and showed 
their sincere devotion to Buddhist religious literature, 
tude^towardf Khubilai saw to the fact that the monasteries in Peking 
Buddhism. Were all supplied with books and ordered the priests 

to recite them on stated days. A new collection 
of Tripitaka was published in 1285-87, under the Imperial order of 
Khubilai. This Catalogue was compiled by Ching-Chi-Siang in col- 
laboration with Indian, Tibetan and Chinese assistants and is known 
as Chi-Yuen-lu. The number of translated books in the Tripitaka men- 
tioned in it is 1440 in 5586 fasciculi. These are the works made by 194 
persons under twenty-two dynasties during the period of 1219 years'*- 


I “Preparatory to the translation of the Tripitaka into Mongolian 
the Emperor Khubilai convened his priestly and lay subordinates 
and constituted there a committee to examine the Buddhist works 
(1,400 in number) then extant in China and Tibet. This Com- 
mittee consisted of some 28 men of several countries, China, Tibet, 
India, Turfan, Uigur and Mongolia.’’ Takakusu, J.P.T.S., 1904-05, 
p. 80), 
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(67-1285 A.D.). Besides this there are 95 Indian and 118 Chinese 
works which are not purely Buddhist books but books 
The Catalogue dealing with Indian subjects. All the translations of 
Tripitaka and other Indian works are compared with the 
Tibetan Tanjur and Kanjur translation and to each of them is added the 
Sanskrit transliteration and a note after the Chinese title, stating whether 
both the translations were in agreement or not and whether the book 
was wanting in the Tibetan version. This composition, however, seems 
to have been made only through a catalogue of Tibetan books, and not 
actually with the translations themselves. From the Tibetan sources we 

get some information as regards this translation; during the reign 

of the Tartar Emperor, Sa- Chhen, the Chinese scriptures were com- 
pared with the Tibetan collections of Kanjur and Tanjur. Such treatises 
and volumes as were wanting in the Chinese were translated from 
the Tibetan scriptures. All these formed one complete collection, 
the first part of which consisted of Buddha’s teaching (Kanjur), To 
the second part 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, with Chinese 
Sastras, and works of emiment Ho-Shang (monks), comprising 153 
volumes, were added. The whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. 
An analytic catalogue of all these books are furnished. In this col- 
lection many sastras were found which did not exist in the Tibetan 
collections” (/ASB., 1882, p. 92). 

Another catalogue compiled originally by Wang-Ku of the Sung 
Dynasty was continued by Kuang‘Chu-pa in A.D. 1306 under the Yuen 
Concordance (Mongol) dynasty. This Catalogue entirely depends 
upon the previous one and adds a short account of the 
contents of each book. The Catalogue was first sent by M. P. Habace 
of Russia to S. Julien of Paris in 1848, After a careful study, 
Julien published a *‘Concordance-Sinico-Sanskrita” in the Journal 
Asiatique (1849 pp. 351-446). Bunyio Nanjio, while compiling his 
great Catalogue made use of this valuable Catalogue in which many 
Sanskrit words have been restored {/PTS.y 1905, p. 81). 

The activities of Khubilai to enhance the cause of Buddhism was 
manifold. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, a census was 
taken, by the imperial command, of the Buddhist temples 
TrTiSiaUon of moiiks ill China. Of the former, the reported number 

Tibetan and was 42,318 and of the latter 213, 148. About this time, 

taka. Eamaism or the form of Buddhism developed in Tibet 

spread to Northern China and Lamas were not re- 
garded as men of different sect as it is now done, I have already 
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said that Khubilai was much infliieuced by Tibetan culture, and he 
ordered a Mongol to study Tibetan language. A complete translation 
of the Buddhist Sutras and Sfistras from the Tibetan and Sanskrit into 
Mongolian, was presented to Khubilai in 1294 a.d. These were cut out 
in bloclis of wood and distributed among the chiefs of the Mongols. 
Tibetan language was held in great honour in the capital. In 1312 the 
Mongol Emperor Jen-Tsung ordered Pu-lan-na-shih-li, who had learned 
Chinese and Sanskrit in his j-oiith, to translate Buddhist books into 
Mongol Language. From Chinese he translated the Leng-Yen-Ching, 
{LaukZivatZira), a Sutra highly honoured by the Chinese people, and 
four Sutras from the original Sanskrit and an other from Tibetan, in 
all a thousand fasciculi or chapters. As the history of Mongolian 
Buddhist literature is directly connected with Tibetan Buddhist litera- 
ture, we shall deal with it elsewhere. Eliot says (ill, p. 274)“ It is pos* 
sible that the Buddhism of the Yuen Dynasty was tainted with Saktism 
from wdiich the Lama monasteries of Peking are not wholly free” He 
suggests that some of the indecent scandal of the last Mongol emperors 
contributed to the speedy downfall of them. The Mongols were driven 
by the native Chinese dynasty known as Ming, who reigned from 1368 
to 1644. 

Few Ming Emperors showed much personal interest in religion 
and their favour was always guided by some political motive. Still 
the first Ming emperor ordered that all monks should 
Study Lahkavatara-Sutra, Prajfiaparamita-Hrdaya and 
Vajra-cchedika. He called together the priests of the 
Dhyilna School to write commentaries, and Tsung-lo and Yu-chi wnote 
three commentaries on these books in 1378 A.D. The third emperor 
Cheng-tsu when a boy was educated by a Buddhist Priest and the 
Emperor imbibed Buddhistic religious and literary tendencies. He wrote 
ten laudatory compositions in prose and verse between 1410 and 1415 
which are incorporated in the Chinese Tripitaka. On the whole Bud- 
dhism flourished under the Mings and got the imperial support. It was 
only from time to time that it suffered persecution. The reign of Wu- 
tsung (1506-21) was extremely favourable to Buddhism, The Emperor 
himself learnt Buddhist literature and knew Sanskrit as well as Mongol 
and Arabic. The study of Sanskrit had been throughout encouraged 
in China and books on Grammer, Lexicon were written in Chinese, 
for the benefit of scholars. During the Ming Dynasty Sanskrit study 
decayed in China, still Yuivlo founded in 1407 a school of language 
for training interpreters at which Sanskrit was taught among other 
tongues (Eliot, in, p. 278). 
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Daring the Ming Dynasty the thifteeiith Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka was published in 1368-1398 A.D.in 3 fasciculi. It was re-issued 
by the Third Emperor with more books added to it 
kction and finally published by Mi-tsang at the beginning of 

the seventeenth century. Afterwards it was republished 
in Japan by a Japanese in 1678-1681 A.D. There were two distinct 
collections in China — Northern and Southern. The Emperor T’ai-tsu- 
kao (1368-1398) caused the whole Tripitaka to be engraved in 
Nanking ; and the Emperor T’ai-tsung-wan (1403-1924) again caused 
a good edition to be published in Peking. 

The Chinese Tripitaka was preserved in Mss. from 67 A.D. to 972 
A.D. for about 900 years, when they were first printed. Beal in his 
Catena to Buddhist Literature in Chma says that the tripitaka had 
been printed at various times in China from wooden blocks, which 
were often destroyed by fire or civil war. It is said that during the 
Sung and Yuen Dynasties (960 1368) as many as twenty different 
editions had been produced, but during the troubles occurring towards 
the end of the Yuen Period, all of them perished. 

Under the Manchu Rule which began in 1644 and ended in 1910, 
the Chinese Tripitaka was published by the Emperors Shih-tsung 
and Kao-tsung who ruled from 1723-1795. But the 
Classification most important and widely known collection is the Ming 
Yr[pitaka"“ Collection of the Tripitaka, the Catalogue of which has 
been edited by B. Nanjio in 1883. It enumerates 1662 
works, classified into four divisions: (i)Sutra, (2)Vinaya, (3)Abhidharma, 
and (4) Miscellaneous. The first three contain translations and the 
fourth original Chinese works. The first division called Ching or Sutras 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 
1081 works and is divided as follows: {a) Mahayana Sutras 541 books 
ip) Hinayana Sutras 240, {c) Mahayana and Hinayana Sutras, 300 in 
number, admitted into the canon under the Sung and Yuen Dynasty. 

The Chinese Tripitaka is a literary and bibliographical collection 
rather than an ecclesiastical canon. It consists of translations of 
Indian works belonging to a particular class which possess a certain 
age and authoi'ity. Among these the Mahayana Sutras contain the 
works most esteemed by Chinese Buddhists. It is divided into seven 
classes:— .(i) Prajfiaparamita, (2} Ratnakuta, (3) Mahasannipata, (4) 
Avatamsaka, (5) Parinirvana, (6) Sutras in more than one translation 
but not falling into any of the above five classes, (7) other Sutras 
existing in only one translation. 
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The Vinaya Pitaka is divided into Mahayana and Hinayana texts. 
The latter comprising five well-defined recensions of the code, besides 
extracts, compendiums etc. (i) Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins, (2) Vinaya 
of the Mula-Sarvastivadins of I-tsing (3) Vinaya of the Dharma' 
giipta School, (4) Vinaya of the Mahisasakas, said to be similar to the 
Pali Canon. (5) Mahasanghika Vinaya. 

The Abhidharma Pitaka is also divided into Mahayana and Hina- 
yana. They are philosophical works of Asvaghosa_, Nagarjuna, Asahga, 
Vasubandhu and others. They represent two principal schools of 
thought, Yogacara and Madhyamaka. The Hinayana Abhidharma 
show no correspondence to the Pali Abhidharma Pitaka. 

The Miscellaneous portion contains books from Sanskrit as well 
as Chinese. The latter consist of about 200 works, historical, critical, 
controversial, homiletic written by 102 writers. 

Probhat Kumar Mukherjee 


Gosmographical Theories of the Hindu Astronomers 

From the earliest stage of the development of human knowledge 
attempt has been made to fathom the mysteries of creation and to link 
by a common principle of metaphysical and scientific investigation the 
different members of the solar system. Now in proceeding with this 
enterprise they encountered two distinct problems. One was concerned 
with the nature of the primeval World-stuff ; the other with the opera- 
tion to which it had been subjected. Modern theorists have made it 
their primary object to expound the mechanism of cosmic growth, the 
play of forces involved in it, the transformations and progressive re- 
distributions of energy attending it. But early thinkers till the time of 
Descartes tried to solve this question by assuming an appropriate 
material for the exercise of their constructive ingenuity. 

Thales asserted all things to have been derived from water. Anaxi- 
menes substituted air. A crude attempt to determine the cosmic 
origin is also found in the Rg-veda, where it is stated that at 
first darkness prevailed everywhere, it was only chaos and water 
abounded in the whole creation.^ The Manu Samhita also asserts that 


I Rg-veda, X# 12^. 
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the creator at first created water and then fire and life.* The 
Vortex Theory of Descartes or the Modern Nebular Theory of Kant 
and Laplace ultimately reduces itself to the theory that the universe 
originated from vapour as nebulae are no better than vapour. 

Hindu astronomers have begun the discussion on cosmographi- 
cal theories with a series of questions regarding the earth, iis magnitude 
and divisions, the situation of the seven Patala Bhumis or imaginary 
lower regions of the earth, the sun’s revolutions the causes of day 
and night of the Gods, the Demons and the Pitrs, the order of the 
stars and planets, the position of their orbits with respect to each 
other in the Universe." Next they speak of imperceptible agencies of 
creation^ almost the same metaphysical theories as may be found in 
the Vedas, the Puranas and other mythological works. 

It is said, 'hAt first only darkness prevailed ; in that darkness 
Vasudeva (in whom the whole Universe lay latent), the Supreme 
Being whose manifestation is everything that exists, who is 
transcendental, without attributes, and tranquil, who is beyond 
the twenty-five primordial matters and inexhaustible, who pervades 
all places within and without,® who is the contracting power 
(lit., he who contracts) first created water at the beginning and threw 
his own power (of contraction) in it. That water with the power 
of contraction in it produced a golden egg. The sides of the egg were 
even then enveloped in darkness. Out of that egg evolved Aniruddha 
(whose motion cannot be stopped) Sana tana (who is everlasting). Hence 
he is called Hiranyagarbha in the Vedas ; as he was the first to 
evolve out he was called Aditya and for the creation of the 
Universe he is called Surya (the Sun). Surya (the Sun), whose 
another name is Savita, who dispels darkness and who is the 
cause of the creation, existence and destruction of all beings, is always 

moving and brings to light the different worlds From this 

originated the moon, the five planets, stars, the earth and other worlds. 
Brahman, the creator, exists within that egg and hence that egg 
is called Brahmanda (the Universe). In the hollow of that egg is situa- 
ted this world consisting of Bliu, Bhuvas etc. and not outside that 


1 Manu Samhita, chap. I. 

2 Suryasiddlianta, chap. XII, verses 1-9. 

3 Cf. Eg-veda (Purusa Hymn), x, 90, i. 
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egg. It is round ( ), as if two cauldrons are joined together 

with faces in contact.”^ 

Though the above theories seem to be more or less metaphysical, 
yet they can be given a scientific interpretation. It is seen that 

was first created or was at first in existence. is generally 
translated as water but T also means watery vapour or simply 
vapour. The word also indicates ether and hence it means 

ethereal vapour. Hence it can easily be understood to be the same as 
nebulae. Thus as first it was only darkness and ethereal vapour 
or nebulae all around. Into that was thrust the force of contraction and 
the result was the outcome of a golden ( ) egg. Utpalabhatta 

meant by this word “luminous’k^ In the Manu Samhita in connection 
with the theory of creation of the Universe, Kullukabhatfca, the 
commentator, has clearly said that it was not golden but brilliant like 
gold ( ). The visible universe is shaped like an egg, it 

is not exactly round. By the force of contraction, stars, planets, 
the sun and other orbs are formed. The force acts within the egg 
in a state of constant rotation. That is to say, the ethereal vapour 
which existed at first produced this universe by the forces of contrac- 
tion and rotation. 

The explanation given above is not far-fetched or imaginary. 
It is the most natural explanation. Then what is the difference between 
the above theory stated in the Surya Siddhanta and the Nebular 
Hypothesis of Kant and Laplace ? 

The Brahmanda or the golden egg of Brahma is the vast hollow 
sphere of the Universe at the centre of which is the earth ; within it all 
the stars are supposed to revolve daily, and beneath them are the 
orbits of the planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Sun 
and the Moon, in the order of their distances from the centre.® The 
earth stands firm at the centre by its own power without other support 
in space.* 

In this connection the Hindu Astronomers dwelt on some peculiar 
geographical theories which have now probably lost their earlier 

1 Surya Siddahnta chap. XII, 12 to 29 verses. 

2 Brhat Samhita — The chapter on Upanayana { comment 

on verse 6. 

3 Surya Siddhanta, Chap. XII, verses 30, 31. 

4 Siddhanta Siromani, Goladhyaya, Chap. I, verse 2. 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 192/ 
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.mythological significance and seem to be pure figments of the 
imagination. 

The circumference of the sphere of the Brahmainda, to which 
the solar rays extend, is declared to be equal to the product of the 
moon’s revolutions (57753,336000) in a Kalpa by the circumference 
of the moon’s orbit. Bhaskara says, “Some astronomers assert that 
the length of the circumference of the sphere of the universe is 
18712069200000000 yojanas. But those by whom the astronomical 
science was thoroughly understood say that it is the length of the 
circumference of the sphere up to the limit the darkness-dispelling raj's of 
the sun extend. In my opinion every planet covers so much distance 
in 3/ojanas in one kalpa. Hence it is called Vyomakaksha ( )”. 

Varahamihira has given further details of the constitution of the 
Universe in his Pancha Siddhantika : 

'‘The round ball of the earth, composed of the five elements, abides 
in space in the midst of the starry sphere, like a piece of iron suspended 
between magnets ; covered on all sides with trees, mountains, towns, 
groves, rivers, oceans and other things, in its middle there is Siimeru, 
the abode of the gods and below there is the place of the Asuras. 
Straight above Meru in space one pole is seen ; the other pole 
is seen below, placed in space. Fastened to the pole the sphere 
of the stars is driven round by the pravaha wind. 

Beneath the equinoctial circle is Laiika ; there the sphere is right. 
Day and night there are always of the same length, viz. 30 nadikas. 

Of the moon which is constantly placed below the Sun, one half is 
illuminated by the sun’s rays, while the other half is obscured by the 
moon’s own shadow, as is the case with a jar standing in the sunlight. 
The rays of the sun, being reflected from the moon which consists of 
water, destroy the darkness of the night, just as the rays of the sun 
falling on the surface of a mirror destroy the darkness inside a house. 

Above the moon there are Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn (in succession), and then the stars. All planets move to- 
wards the east with the same velocity, each in its own orbit. The 
planets arranged in the ascending order upwards from the moon are 
the Lords of the months (in succession) j in their descending order 
downwards from Saturn, they are the Lords of the hours ; if we take 
each fifth member of the ascending series we have the Lords of the 
days. The Lords of the year have been explained before.” ^ 


Panca Siddhantika, Chapter XIIL 
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We have thus given a complete account of the cosmographical 
theories and the constitution of the universe as stated by the Hindu 
astronomers. However crude might these theories have been, they 
were surely the forerunners of the Vortex Theory of Descartes and 
the Nebular Tlieory of Kant and Laplace. 

SUKUMAR RaNJAN DaS 


Kumariia and Dinnaga 

Any one who is acquainted with the Indian philosophical texts will 
admit that the controversy between the Buddhists and the Hindu 
philosophers appears most prominent in the history of Indian culture* 
But it is a matter for regret that nothing has yet been done to 
disentangle the various threads in the web of this controversy. The 
neglect of this field is not, however, without reason. The authors 
of the texts either make a passing reference to the views of others or 
quote them without informing us either of their source or of their 
author. The commentaries, too, sadly lack the information we seek 
for. They mention only occasionally names of philosophers who 
hold the opposite views without, however, referring to the work or works 
from which they have drawn their quotations. Owing to ravages 
of time many valuable books that were current at the time among 
literary circles have been lost, and the meaning of many passages 
of the texts we read today have therefore become obscure. We do not 
know the proper setting of the views that are found controverted 
in these books. This is perhaps one of the reasons why the full 
significance of the controversies has still remained a mystery to us. 
Fortunately for us, some of the texts that have been lost in Sans- 
krit have been preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations. The 
only thing that we could do under the circumstances is to make a 
comparative study of the Hindu and Buddhist texts that exist in Sans- 
krit, Tibetan, and Chinese. 

As an illustration we may now refer to the SlokavUrtika of 
Kumarila and its Tika, the Nyoyaratmihara of Parthasarathimisra, and 
compare some of their passages with those of the Pramanasamuccaya 
of Dinnaga now available only in Tibetan translations. The name 
of Dinnaga is well-known to the readers of the Nyayamrtika of 
Uddyotakara with its Tika by Vacaspatimisra. The pages of 
the Nyciyaratnakara (Chaukhamba Skt. Series) abound in quotations 
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from the works of a Bhiksu.^ There are also direct references to 
Dlhnaga.- Kumarila himself once refers to him as NyZtyavid.- 
A comparative study of these passages with those of Pramanasa- 
nmccaya would convince the reader that Kumarila hurls his 
vehement attacks here against the views of Diiinaga ; and the 
terms Bhiksu, Bhavadvyaddha, and Bhavadlya^ occurring in the 
Nyciyaratnakara are but impersonal references to the Buddhist philo- 
sopher, Diiinaga. This is made still more explicit in the chapter 
on Apoha \ for there it seems as if Kumarila had by his Tside 
the Praimnasamuccaya of Dihnaga when writing that chapter of his 
Vartika. 

The parallel passages are given below without noting occasional 
differences ; — 

NyayarainZihara . PramanasaDtnccayay 

^ H I gal te yod pas niccl bsal na i 

ll sbyor las de ni rtogs par hg)'ur I 
4* 3^ 3 P* ^44- yau dag sbyor ba hes par ni | 
yod hid la ni bstan pa yin ll 
1 ; — 38^-*. 

(2) wr 1 bar dan bcas pa hdzin pa dan I 

4, 41 ; p. 146. ges pa lhag pahah thob mi hgyur 1| 

1 ; 20^-'^ . 


( 3) I 

-EfTTTht^ ^ ll 

4. 52 ; P 150- 


{4) f^^sTTcr 11 

4- 134 i p. 175. 


skyes bu rnam par hgyur nas bio | 
gal te bskycd na mi rtag hgjair n 
ci ste bdag la hgyur med na 1 
de la tshad ma hthad ma yin 1 1 
1 ; 48. 

rtog pahah rah rig hid du hdod 1 
don la ma yin der rtog phyir i! 

1 ; 7^-^. 


1 ( a ) cT^ p. ^4. ( 3 ) P- 361. 

(i) firOT p. 377. 

2 ( a ) p. 250. ( p ) p. 253. 

(^) P- 259. 

3 p. 258. 

4 (a) p. 250. 

W 250. ( c ) p. 488. 

5 The Xylograph used by me belongs to the Visvabharati Library, 
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(5) cf?r 1 

Tm sfq n 
4. 156 5 p. 183. 


(6) I 

5- 154 ; p 25.4. 


(7) g W'^TW' ' 

5, 146 ^ p. 252-53. 

(8) =5TPrT^x^sg¥r% cT^^Tfq ^ 1 
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H. R. Rangasvami Iyenger 
I The text appears to be corrupt here. 



Apastamba and Gautama 

Biihler (S.B.E. 2, intro.) declared that Gautama is the oldest 
Dharmasutra now extant and Jolly in his “Recht iind Sitte’^ has 
accepted this theory (p. 6). I differ on this point and will try to 
show that excepting the dubious evidence of the Caranavyiiha there is 
nothing to prove that Gautama is older than Apastamba ; all probabili- 
ties on the contrary seem to indicate rather just the opposite — that 
Apastamba is older than Gautama. 

First and foremost, the fact must not be lost sight of, that Ap. was 
pre-Paninian. His work must have been written at a time when the 
Sanskrit language was not in that state in which it was found by 
Panini. Secondly that he was not far removed in time from Svetaketu, 
the celebrated teacher of the Satapatha Brahmana. He might have 
been an older contemporary even, for Ap. rejects his theory about the 
study of the Veda after marriage without the slightest show of ceremony 
(1,4,13,20) and Biihler has proved that this Svetaketu is without doubt 
the i^vetaketu of Sat. Br. (S.B.E. 2, xxxviii). Now the Aitareya Br., even 
on the most conservative computation, cannot be dated later than 
800 B. c. Taking this to be the terminus a quo for the date of the 
Sat. Br. and the age of Katyayana as the terminus ad quern (see his 
Varttika to Panini iv, 3, 105), the Sat. Br. cannot be dated later than 
600 B. C. and all things considered, Ap. must be dated about 500 B. B. 
Biihler too arrived at practically the same result (S.B.E., 2, XL, rii). 
Ap.'s contiguity to the age of the Brahmanas may also be inferred 
from another peculiar feature of his Dharmasutra — its very frequent 
references to the various Brahmanas. This is seen in no other Dharma- 
sutra. 

Regarding Baudhayana’s priority to Ap. it may safely be said that 
the alleged references to Baudhayana in Ap., upon which the whole 
theory is based, are in no way convincing. It requires not a small 
amount of ingenuity to discover them. Ap. labours to controvert the 
authority of a Vedic passage which has been quoted in Baudh. Can 
it reasonably be concluded from it that Ap. is posterior to Baudh. ? Ap. 
mentions by name not a few authorities on Dharma, of which some 
Dharmasastras in revised version, are still in existence. Why 
not then assume — if it is at all necessary— that one of these authors 
had quoted this VediC passage as well ? As for the second alleged 
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quotation it may safely be said that it carries not an iota of proof. 
If the ^'wording of Baudhayana’s sutras is not opposed to the 
doctrine to which Ap. objects” (S.B.E, 2, XXII), it is by no means 
proved thereby that Baudh. is older than Ap. 

Moreover if this kind of argumentation is allowed it may be easily 
shown that Gaut., whom Biihler has proved to be older than Baudh. 
(S.B.E. , 2, XLIX ff.) has quoted Ap. Gaut. (XV. iS) in his long list 
of persons who defile a company mentions the bald man but makes a 
special group of the persons in the list headed by the bald man, who, 
apparently, in his own opinion, were not so unholy as to be excluded 
from a company, but he had been compelled to include them in the 
list because it was the opinion of ‘some’ (cf. Gaut., XV, 30; also XVIII, 
18 and XXI, 1 1). Now this ‘some’ may easily refer to Ap., II, 7, 17, 
21, where the bald man is mentionad immediately after the leper in 
the list of persons who defile a company. In the same manner another 
sutra of Gaut. may be made to yield an indirect reference to Ap. 
According to Gaut. (XVI, 45) ^^some (declare, that the recitation of 
the Veda is) always (forbidden) in a town.” Now, it will not be very 
wrong, I think, if following Biihler’s line of arguments it is assumed 
that Ap., I, IT, 32, 21 — where he lays down that Snatakas should not 
visit towns frequently>— might have had anything to do with it ! 

Much has been made out of Ap.’s stricter code of morality ; it has 
been taken to indicate his late origin. But are we authorised to say 
that a high standard of chastity and morality is incompatible with the 
civilization of the Brahmanas~of course without taking into consi- 
deration the mythical and mystical passages which are scattered in 
them ? As Biihler has pointed out (S.B.E., 2, XIX — xx), Aupajaudhani, 
mentioned in the >^at. Br. and quoted by Baudh. opposed the practice 
of taking substitutes for a legitimate son, let us say, about 600 B.c. 
Brhaspati (XXIV, 12) on the other hand, about 6co A.D., condemned 
the practice of Niyoga (S.B.E. XXXIII), All the Dharmasastras which 
came into existence during the intervening period, recommended, at 
least, did not oppose this practice. Contiguity to any of these two 
sages would explain the extraordinary law of Ap. forbidding Niyoga, 
—if indeed age is to be determined in that way. It is however apparent 
that Aupajaudhani and not Brhaspati in this case has a better 
claim to be the zeitliche Nachbar of Ap. Thus Ap.’s condemnation of 
Niyoga is not necessarily a proof of his posteriority. Again, Ap.^s 
non-mention of the two forms of marriage — Prajapatya and Pai^aca— 
has been interpreted as an indication of his late origin. It may be 
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conceded, for the sake of argument, that Ap., the champion of a strict 
code of morality, characteristic of a comparatively later age, wanted 
to ignore the hateful Paisaca marriage. But how can his non-mention 
of the Prajapatya marriage which has nothing objectionable in it 
may be explained on this hypothesis ? It must be admitted therefore 
that the Prajapatya marriage had not yet come into vogue in the 
days of Ap. and of the Paisaca marriage too, it may safely be said, 
that custom had not yet confirmed it into law when Ap. wrote his 
Dharmasutra. Moreover it must not be forgotten that Vasistha too, 
who is certainly older than Manu, Yajhavalkya etc. gives only six 
forms of marriage and not the traditional eight. 

All these arguments however afford us no direct proof of Ap.'s 
priority to Gaut. But direct proof is not lacking. If there is any 
doubt on this score, it is sure to be set at rest if the contents of the 
two Dharmasutras are compared with each other. At a glance it 
will appear that the relation between Ap. and Gaut. is much the 
same as that between Manu and Yajhavalkya. The sutras of Ap. 
are loose and vague while those of Gaut. are pithy and compact. Ap.’s 
style is distantly reminiscent of the rambling disquisitions of the 
Brahmanas ; Gaut. is the SutraAVork par excellence. On very 
numerous topics, the sutras of Ap. seem to depict a society to which 
many of the later complexities were still unknown. Like all other 
works on Dharma, Gaut. gives a masterly description of the mixed 
castes (XV. 16 ff.). But strange as it may appear, Ap. has nothing 
to say on this point — one of the most important topics dealt with in 
the works on Dharma. Incidentally he mentions the Ugra (I, 2, 7, 
20 j 21 ; I, 6, 18^ i), but never gives his lineage. This fact, I think, may 
be explained only on the hypothesis that at the time of Ap., Brahma- 
nical authors did not yet feel the necessity of making that desperate 
effort to include within the fold of Hinduism all peoples in every 
grade of life. Even the Yavana has been allotted a place in Gaut.'s 
system of mixed castes (IV. 21), though after all it is no decisive proof 
of his posteriority. Gaut. (VIII. 14-21) gives an elaborate list of the 
forty samskaras, but Ap. seems to relegate them to the Grhyasutras. 
On the other hand Ap. fully recognises the vedic practice of beef-eating 
(^} 5 ) 7 > 3c)} but Gaut. (xvii. 30) positively forbids it. It should also 
be noticed that among the various kinds of meat to be offered to the 
Manes, Ap. (il, 7, 16, 27-28) mentions beef as well as buffalo's meat, 
but Gaut. in his corresponding chapter (xv) omits both, though he men- 
tions various other kinds of meat, also recommended by Ap. Coming 
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down to the field of law we find that the legal concepts of Ap. are 
strangely meagre and puerile. Gaut. (x. 31) solemnly lays down the law 
of ownership; also found in later Dharmasastras, but nothing of the kind 
is known to Ap. Gaut. (xil, 29^.) gives various laws about different 
rates of interest, pledges and deposits, closely resembling those of 
later Dharmasastras and he has even no objection to a Brahmana 
lending out money at interest, provided that he does it through an 
intermediary (x, 6), but Ap. uncompromisingly prescribes punishment 
for one who *‘Iends money at interest’' (r, 9, 27, 10) and declares the 
food offered by a usurer unacceptable (I, 6, 18, 22). One of the most 
striking features of Ap. is that the custom of imposing fines for crimes 
is not known to him. Punishments prescribed by him mostly amount 
to mere threats of hell and damnation ; Dandaniti proper is a sealed 
book to him. But Gaut on the other hand prescribes various fines 
(xil, 8ff,) and gives the correct grammatical derivation of the word 
danda (xi, 28). In conformity with the principles of later Dharma- 
sastras, Gaut gives laws as to how long a wife should have to 
wait for her absent husband (xvill, iSff.); Ap. is absolutely reticent 
on this point The fact that Ap. depends much more upon custom 
than any other Dharmasutra is a proof of his early date. Mis last 
sutra speaks volumes in favour of his high antiquity, in which he 
frankly confesses that the remaining duties should be learnt from men 
and women of all castes. Gaut(xxi, 7) once refers to Manu, Ap. 
never. Gaut. (xix. 14) knows various places of pilgrimage but Ap. is 
quite innocent of them. 

Arguments may thus be multiplied; but I think sufficient has 
already been said to prove the priority of Ap. to Gaut. Now, if the 
theory of interpolation is carried so far as to cover all these points, 
it amounts to saying that the Gaut. which had preceded Ap. is no 
longer extant but there is nothing to show that there actually was 
any such^ and at all events it must be admitted that the Gaut. as wc 
have it is later than Ap. 

Lastly I beg leave to point out that the supposed acquaintance 
of Ap. with the division of Hindu learning as taught in* Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s Prasthanabheda, -taken by Buhler to be an indication of 
his late origin (SBE, 2, xxix-xxx), is but a myth. Ap. If, u, 29, ii 
is one of the passages in translating which Buhler has been led astray 
on account of his excessive reliance on the interpretation of the 
commentator. This Sutra declares that ‘‘the knowledge which Sudras 
and women possess is the completion (of air study).” The commen- 
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tator takes this knowledge of Sudras and women to be ‘‘the knowledge 
of dancing, acting, music and other branches of the Arthasastra” and 
according to Blihler, this interpretation is “without doubt, correct” 
(SBE, 2, XXIX). Now, Arthasastras, as they are known to us, do not 
teach dancing and music and it is the unanimous verdict of Grhya and 
Dharmasutras that members of the upper castes should never devote 
themselves to these profane arts, whether before or after the study of 
the Veda. Moreover even without any help from outside it may be 
proved that what Ap. here has in view is acara and not dancing and 
music. In the sutra immediately following he declares, ‘^this know- 
ledge is a supplement of the Atharvaveda” and in the next says : 
“It is difficult to learn the sacred law from (the letter of) the Vedas 
(only) j blit by following the indications it is easily accomplished^^ Now 
who can doubt that in the Sutra no. ii Ap. lays down that on complet- 
ing the study of the Veda one should learn acara from Sudras and 
women ? Very probably the specific mention of the despised Sudras 
and women in this connection thus sadly misled the great savant. 
But as Ap. (II, 6, 15, 10) expressly declares that rites for the dead 
should have to be learnt of women and that duties must be learnt from 
women men of all castes'" (II, ii, 29, 15), there can be no doubt 
that Ap. in the passage concerned has nothing but acara in view. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


Max Muller’s Introduction to the Egveda-pratisakhya* 

As I am now going to offer to the friends of the Vedic litera- 
ture the text of the S.Ikala Pratisakhya with translation and annota- 
tions in a separate edition, I have hardly to repeat what I have 
said elsewhere about the importance of this work. I have tried to 
show in the preface to the English translation of ^ the Egveda, of 
what historical importance it is for the verification of the two texts of 
the Egveda, the Pad a and the S ambit a texts ; considering that the 
Pratisakhya not only quotes thousands of passages from the two texts, 
but also registers most accurately the seemingly very trivial varia- 
tions of the one from the other, and that in all essential points our best 
manuscripts of the two texts agree with the data in the Prati- 


* Translated from German, 
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sakhya, we may prudently conclude that the text of the Rgveda we 
possess is the same as was seen by the authors of the Pratisakhya 
more than 2000 years ago. The date of the composition of the 
Sakala Pratisakhya has not yet been, so far as it is incumbent on me 
to give an opinion, swayed by anything out of the chronological 
limits which I assigned to it in my history of the Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature. I have drav/n these limits as high and as low as 
possible and naturally have made no effort to bring the date of 
Saunaka and his relation with Asvalayana, Katyayana, and, through 
these gram.marians^ also with Panini, into limits narrower than allowed 
by the scanty data. If Katyayana lived in the fourth century, Saunaka 
might well have lived in the fifth century and the date of Panini would 
therefore fall at the juncture of the two centuries. Snlkalya however who 
is reputed to have drawn up the Pada text and to have laid the founda- 
tion to the manual of phonetics, which was brought to completion 
and perfection in the shape of our Pratisakhya by Saunaka, must 
have lived at a still earlier date and carried on his scientific activities. 
It we could corroborate the view of Professor Goldstiicker who assigns 
to Panini a much earlier date than I and others dare to ascribe to 
this learned Grammarian, the date of Sakalya would therewith have 
been pushed back to still earlier times. For Sakalya has been quoted 
not only by Panini in direct connection with phonetic points, which 
have been dealt with in the fekala Pratisakhya, but also Yaska, who, 
as even Professor Goldstiicker admits, is older than Panini, quotes 
Sakalya and criticises the splitting up of a word and the reading of a 
vedic passage on the strength of it, as it has been given by Sakalya 
in his Pada text. In x, 29, i, fekalya has treated the two syllables 
va ya as two words. Now Yaska finds fault with this (Nir, vi, 28), takes 
vayah to be one word and remarks that if like Sakalya yfih is taken 
to be a relative pronoun, the verb adhayi should have been accented, 
^akalya’s splitting of the word does not give a good sense either. 

Although it may be concluded on the strength of this passage of 
the Nirukta that Yaska knew the pada text of Sakalya, it does not 
follow on that account however that Yaska also knew the Pratisakhyas, 
and particularly the Sakala Pratisakhya whose composition, as is well 
known, is attributed to Saunaka. We must take this opportunity to 
mention here another passage of far reaching importance from Nirukta 
I. 17 , where Yaska says, that the samhita is the close setting (of the 
Padas), and then continues : the samhita comes out of the Pada, the 
Parsada-manuals of all the schools come out of the Pada. These 
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manuals (Parsadas) are however the Pratisakhyas. and the solemn 
words — Padaprahtih samhita are simply a quotation from our Prati- 
sakhya, sutra 105. 

Neither Yaska nor Panini quotes the name of Saunaka as an 
authority in connection with Siksa or phonetics and the bare fact that 
Panini, IV, 3, 106, teaches the formation of the name Saunakinah 
attributed to those who learn the sacred hymns of Saunaka, and 
that he in IV, i, 102, calls some of the descendants 01 vSaunaka 
(the Vatsyas) by the name ^^aunakayana and others by the name 
Saunaka, — all this certainly does not conclusively prove that Panini 
must have known also Saunaka as the author of the,Sakala 
PiTitisiiklD^a.’ 

Also in connection with Yaska it would be hazardous to conclude 
that Panini had known the author of Nirukta on the strength of the 
fact that Panini in II, 4, 63, teaches the formation of the family name 
Yaska of the decendants of Yaska. The formation of such a name 
proves in itself only this that at the time of Panini there were more than 
one descendants of Yaska and we must look for further support in order 
to prove the priority of Yaska, the author of the Nirukta.- 

Now, in spite of the objections which have been raised, I stick to 
my old view as firmly as in the History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, that Saunaka, the author of the Pratisakhya as well as 
Yaska the author of the Nirukta is older than Panini. I regret that a 
somewhat inaccurate expression in that work has given rise to the 
misunderstanding as if I hold Yaska to be later than Katyayana and a 
fortiori^ later than Panini. As in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture I was comparing the theories of language as they are found in the 
Prflti.sakhyas and the Nirukta, I had made the remark that a classifica- 
tion taken as fundamental in the Pratisakhya of Katyayana is no more 
sufficient in the Nirukta. As Yaska's Nirukta is a work on etj^mology, 
it follows naturally from above that my statement is about etymological 
problems which are hardly touched in the Pratisakhya, and I have 
nothing to do with the question that Yaska must be younger than the 
author of the Pratisakhya, and as I have attempted in several passages 
to prove that {§aunaka in his Pratisakhya actually quotes Yaska and not 
the hypothetical Vaiyaska (see p. 142, 148 etc.), I could hardly imagine 


r Cf. Goldstiicker, Panini, p. 208. 
2 Cf. Goldstiicker, I. c., p. 222. 
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that my representtion of the more or less advanced ideas of Yaska 
and Kaityayana about the origin and classification of the language 
should be used as argument against my own view about the age of these 
two scholars.^ Although from inner grounds I hold the work of Yaska 
to be older than the work of Panini, yet I must admit that till now the 
only convenient argument is Panini 4, 109 which may be taken to be 
a literal quotation from Yaska s Nirukta. Yaska says : — parali samni- 
karsali samhita {samninakarsak of Roth must be a printing mistake) ; 
and Panini says : parah sainnikarsah samhita,. Such an agreement 
cannot be accidental and until it is explained in another way we 
must consider it, henceforth as before, to be an important element 
in the chronological articulation of the ancient Sanskrit literature. 

Turning to Saunaka^s PratisMiya and its relation to PaninPs 
grammar, we see that Professor Goldstiicker remarks quite rightly 
that the Pratisakhya is no grammar and I myself have expressed 
this view, as he himself has mentioned. Because the level of the 
Grammatical knowledge of Panini is much higher than that of the 
Pratisakhya, it does not follow at all on that account that Panini, 
not only in point of knowledge but also in point of date, should 
stand higher. So far I think Professor Goldstiicker agrees with me 
completely. Now what are his objections to my view that the ^akala- 
Pratisakhya belongs to an older period than Panini, or to put it 
more clearly, that Yaska and the Pratisakhya quote one another, while 
Panini is quoted neither by Yaska nor by the Pratisakhya, but himself 
howevr quotes Yaska as well as the Pratisakhya ? His opposite argu- 
ments (Gegengrlinde), or, as he calls it, his refutation, runs from 
page 183 to page 213 ; however it principally deals with the Vajasanejd 
Pratisakhya and offers against my view that our Pratisakhya is pre- 
Paninic, only two sharply formulated objections. I shall repeat these 
objections in his own words and produce my arguments against 
them without presuming to give them the name of a refutation or 
to judge for myself the weight (Tragkraft) of my arguments, for, 
to say with Kant, ‘"the author can very well adduce arguments, but can 
not pass opinion on their effect upon his judges,^’ I confine myself here 


* But it is quite probable that there were more than one Vedic 
authors of the name Yaska. The ^atapatha Brahmana XIV.7. 27 men- 
tions a Yaska ; Taittirlya Kandanukramanika III, 25 mentions a Paii'igl 
Yaska ; even Pingala (Chand, Sut, III. 30) knows a Yaska. G.( = Ghosh). 
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to a survey of the arguments regarding the age of Sakala Pratisakhya, 
for, as regards the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, I fully agree with Professor 
Goldstiicker, and his penetrating researches have only still more strongly 
confirmed me in my conviction that Katyayana, the author of the 
Pratisakhya, and Katyayana the author of the Vartikas on Panini^s 
Grammar, must be one and the same person^ and that Katyayana, 
just as the later tradition speaks of him, must have been a contemporary, 
and a rival of Panini and a continuer of his work. Before I enter 
upon a close examination of the objections raised by Professor 
Goldstiicker, it will be necessary to explain my view somewhat more 
fully than done before and to add a few materials, gathered since 
then, to strengthen ray position. 

The occurrence of quotations in ancient Sanskrit works has un- 
fortunately been less fruitful forhistorical results than could have been 
expected, but still, if we compare the names which occur in Yaska, 
Saiinaka, Panini and Katyayana we can affirm this with certainty 
that those must be the oldest authorities who are uniformly quoted 
by every one of them. Now the only one who is uniformly quoted 
in the Nirukta, in the Sakala- Pratisakhya, in Panini, in the Vajasaneyi- 
Pratisakhya, in the Atharvana Pratisakhya and in the Brhaddevata 
is Sakatayana.* With the exception of the Atharvana Pratisakhya, 
Gargya too has been quoted in the same sources and ^akalya 
lacks the guarantee of the Brhaddevata also, Galava is known to 
Panini and the authors of the Nirukta and the Brhaddevata, Kasyapa 
is known to Panini and the author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, 
the Pracyas are known to &unaka and Panini, and Yaska is known 
to &iinaka, the author of the &Tkala Pratisakhya and the Brhaddevata. 
Two names of the Taittirlya Pratisakhya have also been referred to 
elsewhere, namely, Pauskarasadi (Pan. VII L, 4, 48 ; Vart. 3) and 
Bharadvaja (Pan, VI I.^ 2, 63). The latter, whose name is wrongly 
written as Bharadvaja, is also the author of what seems to be a work on 
Siksa which belongs to the Taittirlyas. That most of the authorities 
quoted by Yaska are not known to the authors of the Pratisakhj^as 
and Panini is mainly to be ascribed to the difference of the subject- 
matter and does not prove that Yaska was unknown in the sphere of 
the scientific activity of Saunaka, Asvalayana, Panini and Katyayana. 


It is a significant tradition recorded in the Kasika on Panini 
I, 4, 86,— , G. 
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The names of Agrayana, Audumbarayana, Aupamanyava, Aurnavabha, 
Katthakya, Kautsaj Kraustuki, Carmasiras, Taitiki, Varsyayani, fSataba- 
laksa, Maudgalya, Sakapuni, Sthaulasthivi are indeed not mentioned by 
the authors of the Pratisakhyas and Panini ; this is however to be notic- 
ed that four of them, Aurnavabha_, Katthakya, Kraustuki and fekapuni 
are referred to in the Brhaddevata^ a work which is ascribed to Saunaka 
and whose subject is to some extent closely connected with the Nirukta. 

First of all let us take as well-founded the fact that while Yaska is 
mentioned by Saunaka^ Saunaka by Katyayana and the author of the 
Atharvana Pratisakhya, Panini has never been mentioned in the 
Nirukta and the Pratisakhyas. Now, with regard to Yaska, Professor 
Goldstucker (p. 225) says “not knowing the grammar of Panini is 
tantamount to having preceded it,” and I think the same is applicable 
to Sakala Pratisakhya in a much higher degree. Regarding Yaska it 
may rather very well be urged that he who is concerned with ety- 
mology and interpretation need not necessarily refer to grammatical 
authorities and particularly to the system of Panini. As regards 
Siksa however which is the main subject of the Sfdvala-Pratisakhya, 
there is no such excuse. Vyakarana and ^iksa, grammar and phone- 
tics are and were from time immemorial inseparable and it is a great 
advantage of Indian grammar that from the very beginning it received 
firm support from iSiksa or phonetics. 

Now let us go one step further, and while on the one hand we never 
find Panini’s phonetic or grammatical theories quoted in the Srdcala- 
pratisakhya, we see on the other hand that Panini, when he comes to 
speak on points of Siksa, refers to earlier authorities and ptirticularly 
quotes Sakalya, the founder of the Sakala Pratisakhya, exactly on 
those points which are dealt with in this Pratisakhya. 

Before we discuss this subject more minutely, we must first try to 
render the relation of Sakalya to our Pratisakhya a little clearer. We 
must attribute the composition or the final redaction of our work to 
Saunaka according to the Indian tradition. ^ About the question, in 
what form this branch of instruction existed before the time of Saunaka, 
the opinions of various scholars naturally differ, according as they 
admit of the existence of an oral tradition in a larger or smaller 
quantity. Sakalya always remains the recognised founder of the phonetic - 
discipline for the fekalas and the work of Saunaka gives iis the final 
form of the science founded by Sakalya and developed by his followers. 

Already in Gana Kartakaujapau we find Sakalaaunakah ■ 
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Sakalya is already known to Yaska (VI. 28) as the Padakara of the 
Pgveda. If then the present word-division of the Pada text goes 
back to him, it is not at all surprising that those rules also should 
belong to him according to which the Pada text has been converted 
into the Samhita text. The book, which contains these rules and whose 
authorship is attributed to Saunaka, is called Sakalam and the people 
who follow this Sakala manual are called Sakalas. These three words, 
Sakalyah, S^lkalam and Sakalah should be studiously differentiated. 

If we now first examine the phraseology of the Pratisakhya, we 
find that Saunaka uses all the three words. 

Saunaka quotes Sakalya (Sutra 199) as authority for a rule, that, 
when two short 2 s are joined and also in all Ksaipra and Abhinihita 
sandhis, the resulting syllable will have the Svarita, provided the 
first vowel is Udatta. This shows that Sakalya’s rules were not confined 
only to the Pada text but also touched points which were of signi- 
ficance only for the Samhita text. Now Saunaka however goes further 
and says that another teacher, Mandukeya (this is the correct spelling of 
the name and not Mandukeya, as it appears in the text), recommends 
the Svarita not only on the occasion of two short i s, but in all Praslista 
joinings.^' Thus it is clear that already before the time of Saunaka 
various views about the accentuation of the text in the Samhita were 
prevalent and that Sfikalya was only one of the many teachers who 
fixed the text in the shape as we have it to-day. 

With regard to accentuation Sakalya is again quoted by name in 
sutra 20S, and here he appears along with Anyatarej^a, while in 
sutra 739 where he has been mentioned as authority for a technical 
term, namely for the word Samapadya, which covers a number 
of phonetic changes such as satva, natva, the Samavasa sandhis 
and the upacara, he again appears along with two other teachers, 
Vyali and Gargya. 

Judging by these passages we should then take our Sakalya to be 
an ancient scholar who had not only fixed the Pada text but also had 
made a number of rules about the accents and phonetics in general, 
which were propagated in the school of the Sakalas from teacher to 
pupil and were finally brought into that form by vSaunaka in which 
we possess it to-day. Now however it should be noticed that this 

The Manduki Siksa (ed. by Bhagavaddatta) contains no such 
rule, but some of the verses of this Siksa and the IJk-pratisakhya are 
very much alike (see Ibid., introd., p. 10). G. 

I.H.O . .C5FPTF.MT5ER. 3^ 
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&kalya in one passage (sutra 185) has been called sthavira^ i. e. the 
ancient or the most ancient. It is said there that in the opinion of 
revered Sakalya, the second vowel is assimilated to the first, where, 
0 and and e and a form the so-called Pracya-paficala-hiatus, 
but Saunaka does not approve of this assimilation. This is at least 
the interpretation of Uvata, though some other interpretation too 
would not be injurious to our arguments. Here then we have Srikalya 
as the representative of a theory which Saunaka does not approve, and 
this leads us to another passage where the ancient Sakalya or as lie is 
called there, the father of Sakalya, seems to be pitted against another 
Sakalya, so that we would have to accept not one but two Sakalyas as 
authorities on Siksa, In Sutra 223 it is said that the father of Sakalya 
changes every s into ch when any one of the first letters of vargas 
(i.e. k,c^t etc.) follows, while in Sutra 232 it is said that Sakalya does not 
allow the change of s into ch after if this c represents an original t. 
If this interpretation is correct, we must at all events accept two 
Sakalyas. I must however admit that without further support such an 
assumption must remain problematic in the first place. If we had no 
commentary before us, it would have appeared most natural that sutra 
223 contains the general rule and that Sutra 232 is to be regarded as a 
necessary limitation which could however be given only after the change 
of a / into c had been prescribed by Sutra 230. (See Sutra 392). 
It seemed to me even better to take the Sutras 231 and 232 to be 
one, in which case the purport would be that Sakalya, although he 
allows the change of s to ch after one of the firsts (i. e. etc.), forbids 
this change when final c is secondary and the outcome of a t. Only 
the quite extraordinary mention of Sakalya in Sutra 223 is a stumbling 
block in the way of this interpretation which in that case would have 
to be taken as a compound, father Sakalya, like Kathadhurta. 

Now it is difficult to see why Sakalya is referred to by name only 
1)1 these few passages 5 yet it seems to occur only there where, after 
the foundation of the phonetic rules by &kalya, later difference of 
opinion had arisen among the ancient teachers, and where it was 
thus of particular importance for the Sakalas to know with certainty 
the opinion of Sakalya. 

Going further, we find^ the word Sakalam used as '.the name 
of the Pratisakhya. This appears most clearly in Sutra 633, where 
it is said that in the'Krama text, groups of two words are not sufficient 
for the purposes of ^ the Krama, and there it is further said that 
one can refer to the Sakala which expressly prescribes Kramas of three 
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or more words. This passage is found in the Pataia called Kramahetu 
whose later origin renders all the more understandable such a reference 
to the Sakalam as aiUhorit/. 

In other passages where the word Sakala is used, we must take it 
in a somewhat wider sense, namely as Sakala theory or Sakala 
school. Thus we read in Sutra 76 that the u is lengthened by Sakala, 
mkalena draghitaK Here one would be inclined to take Sakala to be 
a synonym of the Pada-text, for the lengthening described there takes 
place only in the Pada-text, This sense would however be too narrow 
for the other passages. In sutra 390 for example, Sakala refers to 
phonetic changes, a few of which, at least if we accept the first 
interpretation by Uvata of S. 390, may be of significance only 
for a Sainhita text, and there the word thus must necessarily be taken 
to mean Sakala theory or Sakala school. Again we find it in S. 396, 
where it is said that according to Sakala, between I and Usmans, and, 
if we accept the Anuvrtti of the commentator, between k and kh 
(in khyati),’ and between p and s (in rapsati), a pause takes place ; 
also that all final Sparsas excepting- in take pause when they are 
followed by initial y, r, or Usman=. This paused pronunciation 
is then again defined in Sutra 400 as belonging to the school of the 
Sakalas and according to Sutra 403 it is extended by other teachers 
also over other cases. 

Now that this Sakala actually signifies the school of the Sakalas 
may be clearly seen from a passage, where in the same connection the 
Sakalas are mentioned in the plural. Thus in Sutra 673 (again of 
Kramahetu Pataia) it is said that the Sakalas follow the system of 
Sthitopasthita, which so far as I can see, refers to the Pada-text as well 
as to the Krama text. In Sutra 631 however the Sakalas are mentioned 
with unambiguous reference to the Krama text. Finally in Sutra 65 
it is said that the Sfikalas particularly advocate the nasalisation of a 
final vowel of three Matras, Zicaryamstrapayilopalietavali\, so that 
the work of their master may not suffer any harm, i. e. they 
had to specially mention the case in RV. X, 146, 1, because the % 
of three matras is not included among the eight vowels of the manual 

In Krama a k will have to be supplied before the kh of khyati. G. 

2 Though the literal translation would be preceding, I have dared 
to use the word excepting in its place in order to get a clear sense. 
The purport of course remains unaffected, m being the last of the 
sparSas,— G, 
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of Sakalya, and its nasalisation too is not provided for by the general 
rule in Sutra 64. 

This Acarya or teacher is also mentioned in another passage of 

the fekala-Pratisakhya, namely in Sutra 52. I-Iere it is said that the 

teacher defines the root of the tc^^gue and the palate to be the proper 
place for d and that his cl becomes ? between vowels, his dh becomes and 
Ui. This teacher is here called Vedamitra or the friend of the Veda. 

This much appears from these passages that Sakalya, the author of 
the Pada-text was the chief authority of the Sakalas, even wliere in 
course of time difference of opinion had arisen and that our Pratisfikhva 
was meant for these Sakalas for wiiom Saunaka, as he clearly sav'^, 
also composed his Anukramanl. 

Besides Sakalya, only a very few teachers are mentioned by name in 
this Pratisakhj'a, none so often as Sakalya. Only Sakatl^'ana, Gfirgya 
and Vyah are mentioned more than once and we may very well con- 
sider these three to be the most important authoiities of that time 
after Sakalya, 

We learn but very little about Sakata5'ana, namely, that at the end 
of words he recommended the first letters (of vargas) (Sut. 17), and that 
in splitting up the diphthongs into their elements, he always made a 
the first member and i or u the second. 

Of Gfirgya we learn that he preferred the third letters (of vargas) 
at the end (Sutra 16) and that he had made rules about krama-groiips 
(S. 629, 638), and agreed with Sakalya and Vyali regarding the use 
of samapaidya (S. 739). 

Besides this agreement with Sakalya and GSrgya it is further said 
about Vyaji, that he had made rules about the accent (S. 214), specially 
about the accent in the Pada or Krama text (S. 209) ; tliat, he had his 
own views about Abhinidhana or the pause between two consonants 
(S. 419); and finally, that, he recommended two different pronuncia- 
tions for the Anus vara, not only the regular one, i.e. in the nose alone, 
but also another, in the nose and the mouth (S. 745). 

The other teachers who are further mentioned in the Pratisfikliya 
occupy a much inferior place. Babhravya has been once quoted as 
the teacher of the Krama (S. 676) where the commentator calls him 
Pancala^. Yaska appears in the well-known passage (S. 993) as a 
metrical authority - ; Mandukeya is once referred to on account of his 

X Cf. Pan, IV, I, 106. Babhravyah Kausikyah, 

2 liesumabJy this Yaska has been quoted by Piugala, Chaftd^ 
SoJ, III, 30. — G. 
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difference of opinion with Sakalya regarding the accent of Praslistas 
(S, 200) ; and Anyatareya is once mentioned as agreeing with Sakalya 
about a rule of accent (S. 208). As regards Pracyas and Pahcalas, 
they occur only in the terminus technicus Pracya-Padavrtti and 
Pahcala-Padavrtti (S. 137, 186) ; yet we can see clearly, that this gram- 
matical technical term is ascribed to the Pahcalas and Pracyas by the 
author of the Pratisakhya^ and it depends on our interpretation of 
Sutra 1 86 whether we should consider that the Sakala deviates from the 
general rule in the pronunciation of this Pracya and Pahcala Hiatus. 

Now turning to Panini we find, as said before, that he once quotes 
the Pratisakhya verbatim and indeed for a theory upon which the 
Pratisrikhya is based, — namely that the Saiuhita owes its origin to the 
Padas, i.e. the lules of forming the Samhita are taught in such a manner 
that the padas are considered as primary and the rules according to 
which they must be changed in orderHo form the Samhita as dependent 
on them. This however is not all. Panini quotes Sakalya four times by 
name and every time for things which are very closely connected with 
Siksa. I have already spoken about these quotations in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p. 140) and have shown there that their 
wording resembles rather the Pratisakhya of the Atharva-veda than our 
Pratisakhya. I admit that it is not ,yet quite clear to me how this is to 
be explained. At all events however I am quite sure of this about 
our Pratisakhya that it contains all the rules for which Panini quotes 
Sjikalya as authority. This requires a closer examination. 

Panini L i, 16 says samhuddlimi Sa^afyasyelavanarse i. e. the 
vowel o in the vocative, remains unchanged, when the non-vedic f// of 
v^akalya follows. This appears to me to be the best interpretation 
though with the commentators we may translate it thus : According 
to Sakalya, i. e. not necessarily, not universally, 0 in the vocative 
remains unchanged before the non-vedic zV/. This rule reappears in the 
Atharvana Pratisakhya (I, 81) as I show^ed before, partly with the same 
words , — Zimaniritam itcivamrse, and had not Panini mentioned Sakalya 
by name, it would have appeared as if he has intentionally chosen the 
same word which is found in the Atharvana Pratisakhya. Although 
not in the same words, yet to the same effect in substance, Sakalya also 
teaches in our Pratisakhya, first in S. 69, that the 0 of the vocative 
is called Pragrhya ; then in S. iSS, that Pragrhyas remain unchanged 
when iti follows. Now that according to Sakalya, the final o, although 
called Pragrhya, remains unchanged only before this non-vedic 
is clearly seen in S. 157^ when compared with S. 132, 135, 138, 
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Panini refers to Sakalya for the second time in vlii, 3, 19 with re- 
ference to the elision of the final or z', allowed by him, when it is preced- 
ed by a short a and an initial vowelf with the exception of a follows.^ 
This is likewise found in our Pratisakhya. It is said (i) in S. 129, that ai 
and au become a when they are followed by an initial vowel, i.e., their 
last element, y or v, is dropped ; (2) in S. 132, that e and 0 become a when 
an initial vowel with the exception of a follows, i.e., similarly again, 
their last element, y or is dropped. So far therefore Panini was quite 
right in quoting Sakalya as authority for the elision of the final y 
or Vj and the fact, that the Pratisakhya provides for the insertion of v 
after the a and a oi 0 and ati by Sutra 135, excepting when the following 
vowel is a labial, does not affect the statement of Panini, specially as 
he is concerned only with the vaiious possible treatments of the 
diphthongs rz/, 0 and At all events this objection would be 

vealid against the Atharvana Pratisakhya which by li, 21 provides for 
the elision ofjj'andc^ under similar circumstances, then however by 
II, 22, makes an exception of v after a, and indeed before all vowels, 
while our Pratisakhya would not have allowed the retention or the 
insertion of this 7; before the following (S. 135, compare Vfijasaneyi 
Pratisakhya, V, 125), 

It is remarkable that our Pratisakhya which often quotes Sfikatfiyana, 
does not do so in the passage we are concerned with. Sakatayana 
taught, as we know from Panini, VIII, 3, 18, that these final semivowels 
should not be dropped but should be softly pronounced. The commen- 
tary explains this soft pronunciation {laghuprayatm) by a relaxation 
of the tip, the side, the middle and the root of the tongue. This theory 
of Sakapyana is so well-known to the author of the Atharvana 
Pratisakhya that among the possible terminal sound of words dealt with 
in I, 9, he specially mentions the adhisparsa sound when the semivowc-ls y 

t Auslauiender in the text must be a typographical mistake for 
milatitender, G. 

§ The rule of Panini is manifestly somewhat different, Pfinini 
sometimes drops the final y or z; preceded by a or it wheii a letter of 
the ah pratyahara follows and not merely vowels excepting a as Max 
Muller puts it. G. 

§§ It is quite clear that both Sakalya and Pfinini had the diphthongs 
in view though of course Sakalya’s treatment is infinitely clumsier and 
it cannot therefore be denied that Sakalya in S, 135 actually strikes a 
SI discordant tune, G. 
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and V are not padya in their usual ponunciation. This adhisparsa is then 
explained in the Pratisakhya, II, 24 by lesavrtti and is ascribed to 
Sakatayana just as Panini ascribes the laghuprayatna to him (see 
Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, IV, 125 ; Atharvana Pratisakhya, I, 9, 
and II, 24). 

For the third time Panini mentions Sakaiya in VI, i, 127. Here he 
says that according to Sakaiya the final i, 2/, r, before dissimilar vowels 
remain unchanged, and adds that these vowels become shoit. Kow, for 
this shortening no authority is found in the Pratisakhya. If we admit 
that Panini wished to ascribe to this grammarian only this unchange- 
ableness of the vowel, inasmuch as he placed the word Jirasvah after 
Sakalyasya^ then he was quite right in quoting Sakaiya, for no other 
Pratisakhya has more exhaustive rules by which the final vowel remains 
unchanged before the initial vowel than our Pratisakhya, from Sutra 155 
on words.^ It should also be considered herewith that the Sutra imme- 
diately following, Panini VI, i, 128, according to which certain vowels 
before r remain unchanged and, if long, are shortened, is presented 
by the commentator under the authority of Sakaiya and that for this 
sutra too analogies are found in the Sakala Pratisakhya in Sutras 
136, 168. 

Now we come to the last and the most important passage 
in which Panini quotes Sakaiya. It was thought until now that 
there is nothing corresponding to what is here ascribed to Sakaiya 
in the PrcItiSakhya. In VIII, 4, 51, Panini says that according 
to Sakaiya reduplications of consonants in compound letters 
may be omitted everywhere. Now if we examine the Sutra 390 of 
the Pratisakhya, it appears as if the Sakala school allowed the 
omission of the varnakrama only when the compound letter is 
initial and the preceding final vowel is a long one. But I think 
that Panini's rule shows us the right way in which the siitra 
is to be interpreted and, in any case, Panini interpreted it 
as if that the anuvrtti of padadih and dwgheyia is suspended 
and consequently it becomes that the ^akalas omit the reduplication 
of a consonant in a samyoga in all the cases which are mentioned 
in Sutras 378 and the following. Here Panini serves us just like a 
commentary to the Pratisakhya and authorises us to give preference 
to that of the two interpretations of the later commentators which 

I Passages such as 163, 4 > 8, 9. I 3 one of course beyond the 
scope of Panini, 
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the ancient Grammarian himself approved. l\Ioreover there is no reason 
at all to lake the word Sakala here in the sense of the Fada text for 
Sakala in no other passage has such a narrow sense, and specially in 
this sixth patala it occurs twice where it is impossible to interpret it 
in that way. 

Partly to prove this and partly to present clearly the object of this 
whole patala, I give here a short sketch of the same. Though this 
patala seems at first sight to have little to do with the main quebtion 
we are concerned with, yet it will prove to be not altogether useless 
for our purpose; inasmuch as it clearly presents before our eyes the 
high degree of development of the science of phonetics in the ancient 
Parisads and thus affords us a comparison of the same with meagre 
phonetic aphorisms of Panini. 

{To be continued) 


Batakrishna Ghosh 



MISCELLANY 


More light on methods and conclusions in Hindu Politics 

I am grateful to Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar for the opportunity he 
has given me, through his rejoinder to my reply in connection with 
his criticism of my work^ to re- state my case on a number of impor- 
tant points relating to m}^ subject. 

Mr. Sarkar^ s charge of limited scope unsupported hy facts 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar repeats the charge of “limited scope” 
against my work, saying that the “infinitely extensive range” of Hindu 
political theory, as known from “the table of contents in ancient and 
mediaeval political texts^’, cannot be covered by the four or five 
items to which I am supposed to have devoted my attention. It is 
curious to note that Mr, Sarkar does not mention which other items 
I have left out. Let me develop the argument which he has left incom- 
plete and put it to the test. The most important of “the ancient Indian 
political texts” is undoubtedly the Arthasastra of Kaufcilya. A re- 
ference to its “table of contents” shows it to contain fifteen chapters 
{prakaranas) dealing successively with the items of discipline, employ- 
ment of the higher officials, administration of justice, disturbers of 
the public peace, the work of spies, the circle of states, the six ex- 
pedients of public policy, public calamities, expedition, war, corporate 
bodies, the’ powerful enemy, the capture of forts, secret contrivances, 
and the plan of the treatise. What use has been made of these 
chapters in the H.P.T.? A reference to chapter III of this work shows 
that all the above topics have been laid under contribution in so far as 
they throw light upon the ideas of state and government of the author. 
Thus among the topics which have been touched upon in the chapter 
above mentioned, occur, besides the theory of kingship (of which 
according to my critic the H. P. T. virtually consists), considera- 
tions relating to the general plan of the Arthamstra, its view of the 
mutual relations of politics {daniilaniti) and other ^sciences,’ the seven 
elements of sovereignty, the education of princes, the qualifications 
of ministers, political deliberation, internal and external factions, the 
suppression of public disturbances, foreign; policy, treacherous diplomacy, 
the raison d'etre of punishment and its right application, the 

I. II. O.. SEPTEMBER, 1027 2^ 
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theory of republics, comparison of Kautilya with Machiavelli, 
and ICautilya’s influence on subsequent thought. It will be noticed 
from a perusal of this list that the varied ideas of internal adminis- 
tration, foreign policy and the like, as conceived by the author of 
the Arthamstra, have not been ignored in the H.P.T. in a mistaken 
attempt to exalt the theory of kingship. Mr. Sarkar’s charge, then 
when, subjected to the scrutiny of facts, vanishes into thin air. Let me 
support my case in the present instance by reference to a parallel 
example. It is well known that the writings of r\Iachiavclli range 
over a remarkably large variety of subjects, drama^ histor}', politics, 
military science and the like. Four of these works viz., the Principe, 
the Discorsi, the Arte della Guerra and the Historic Fiorcfitme may be 
said to constitute a single whole as they are bound together by 
the connecting link of the author’s characteristic political principles. 
Now how has the ^‘infinitely extensive range” of Machiavcili's political 
theory been treated by modern historians of Western political theory? 
We find that Prof. . Dunning in his well known work deals with 
the political theory of Machiavelli under the following heads: 
Machiavelli’s life and times, method of his philo.sophy and his 
point of view, his attitude towards morality and religion, his theory 
of political motives, the forms of government, extension of dominion, 
preservation of dominion, summary and conclusion (see the concluding 
chapter of Political Theories ^ Ancient and Mediceval), These are 
the very items, be it noted, which have their counterpart, as far as 
possible, in the Kautilya chapter in the PI.P.T. And >’ct no critic 
has attacked the American scholar on the score of “limitation of 
his scope.” 

Source of Mr. Sarkaps mistake — He misundtrstands 
the place of the monarchic state in the general 
system of Hindu political speculatio7i 

Mr. Sarkar repeats the charges more than once against my work, 
viz., that it involves “virtually a theory of kingship.” And yet it is 
not denied that monarchy from first to last looms large in the political 
speculations of the Hindus. The truth is that the Hindu thinkers, 
for reasons which do not concern us here, took the monarchic state 
as the basis of nearly all their reflections on ihc nature and functions 
of the State and Government. We thus find that the “infinitely 
extensive range’^ of political ideas of the Hindus was conceived and 
expressed very largely in terms of the activit-ies of the king and his 
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ministers as well as subordinate officials. To find fault with the his- 
torian of Hindu political theory on this ground is as sensible as to 
blame the historian of Greek political theory because the ideas which 
he treats are oriented to the type of the city-state or the historian 
of political theory of the Medireval Church because his subject- 
matter is oriented to the conception of a theocratic state. It remains 
to add, before leaving this subject, that the predominance of the 
monarchic state in the political speculations of the Hindus was ex- 
plained as above more than once in the H. P. T. which Mr. Sarkar 
claims, to have read from cover to cover (See ibid., p. 16 — ^‘The Hindu 

political theory is essentially the theory of the monarchic 

state”. Also cf. ibid., p. 269.) 

M r. Barkar's opinio 7 i of the ^standard hzdicin polity^ 

In trying to bring out in the introductory chaf)ter of the H. P. T, 
“the influence exercised upon Hindu political theory by certain specific 
types of polity” of which “the standard [monarchic] polity” is the 
pred(jminant example^ I claim to have followed the lead of the 
most reputed and authoritative historians of political theory in the 
\Ye-;t. [On this point see later]. Let me deal here with the main 
basis of Mr. Sarkar’s charge, viz , that my description of the standard 
Indian polity shows forgetfulness of “the distinction between facts 
ar.d ideas or ideals.” In my work I had said, after referring to the 
republican states of Northern India, that the monarchic state domi- 
nated the scene. It was with reference to this last type of state that 
1 had farther held the most complete account to be derivable from 
the sacred canon and the sacred ArthasUtra, and the grounds for this 
view were stated in the same context to be twofold, viz. that (i) 
other data were few and far between and (2) the sacred canon 
and the Arthamstra reflect actual, and not ideal, conditions of 
political existence. ISotii these grounds were repeated in my reply 
to Mr. Sarkar’s original criticism. Mr. Sarkar has altogether failed 
to answer these arguments. He takes refuge instead in a flank attack, 
for he asks that since there is no well-documented institutional history 
as yet, I should have either filled up the gap myself or else confined my 
attention to the theory alone. Adoption of the first alternative would 
have necessitated the preparation of a work of the same compass as 
that of the H. P. T. on Hindu political institutions, while the adoption 
of the second course would have justly laid me open to the charge 
of omitting an important? preliminary of rny subject, 
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Conftision of ideas 2vith institutions — A myth 

It is evident from the above that whatever use was made in the 
H. P. T. of the Smrii and Arthahlstra evidence for elucidating 
concrete political institutions was conjoined with sufficient explana- 
tions and safeguards. My opinion about the great gulf between our 
knowledge of Hindu political theories and institutions was likewise 
expressed in the Preface (ix-x), where I had described ‘‘the ob- 
scurity in which the actual history of Indian institutions is still 
involved.” In the face of these facts it is prepositions to argue, 
as Mr. Sarkar has done, that I am guilty of confusing theories with 
institutions. En passant it may be remarked that the critic’s claim for 
bringing to light ^‘the subtle distinction between pious wishes and real 
hyphen politik’^ which is said to have “invariably escaped the workers in 
Indology” is altogether baseless. Not to speak of my own case, I 
may mention the example of the late Mr. Vincent Smith who was 
certainly, whatever were his other faults, one of the most industrious 
“workers in Indology.” In hxs> Oxford History of India (Introduction 
page xii) after expressing his disagreement from “several modern 
Hindu authors” who hold that the ancient Indian king was a limited 
or constitutional monarch, he writes, “These authors have been 
misled by taking too seriously the . admonitions of the text-book 
writers that the ideal king should be endowed with all virtues and 
.should follow the advice of sage councillors. In reality every Indian 
despot who was strong enough did exactly what he pleased." The.se 
words evidently involve a more clear-cut “distinction between pious 
wishes and real hyphen politik” than Mr. Sarkar would perhaps be 
prepared to accept. 

Mr, Sarkar fails to envisage the perspectives of Vedic religious thought 
As Mr. Sarkar mentions no independent arguments in support of 
his contention that “everybody, nay everything, can become divine in 
the Vedic literature under certain circumstances", the conclusion may 
be legitimately drawn that he rests his case entirely upon the evidence 
of texts quoted in the PI. P. T, to show how the privilege of divinity 
could be acquired by others than the king, Mr. Sarkar, indeed, makes 
this point quite clear in his statement, “The texts tell us in so many 
words (here follow references to the H. P. T.) that a person becomes 
divine through certain actions/’ Now a very superficial acquaintance witli 
the H. P. T. is enough to show that its Vedic texts imputing divinity 
to the Brahmana etc., and explaining the ^significance of the dlksa 
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belong excluhively to the literature of the Yayus-sani hitas and the 
Brahmanas, and as such reflect the spirit of that phase of Vedic thought 
alone. When we go back to the period of the Rgveda, we find 
ourselves in a ver}' different atmosphere. The diks^Ii, the passport 
to divinity in the Brahmanas is unknown. ^ Sacrifice has not become 
as 3^et a means of controlling the gods and of entering into the god- 
head. The gods themselves are primarily regarded as beings of 
unequalled power to v/hom prayers are addressed by mortals seeking 
their aid.- How wide is the gulf between the religious conceptions 
of the Rgveda and of the Brahmanas is well described by an Ameri- 
can scholar whose authorit>^ Mr. Sarkar perhaps will not care to 
challenge. “With the Brahmanas’', writes Prof. E. W. Hopkins 
{Religions of India, pp. 176-77)^ “not only is the tone changed from 
that of the Rgveda, the whole moral atmosphere is now surcharged 
with hocus-pocus, mjj’sticism, religiosity instead of the cheerful real 
religion which however formal is the soul of the rsis ••• All is 
now sjnnbolical and the gods though in general they are the gods 
of the Rgveda are not the same as of old. The priests have become 
gods.”" To sa)^ under these circumstances, as Mr. Sarkar does, that 
“ Trasadasjm or for tliat matter anybod\^ becomes a Varuna or an 

1 Cf. Hillebrandt, Ritualditteratnr, p. 14: — “Eine Weihe wie die 
spiitere Zeit sie in cler dl/csa nennt ist den Rv. fremd.'’ Also cf. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 399 : “Der Rgveda scheint bis auf eine 
oder zwei ganz Zweifelhafte Stelien die Di/esH nicht zu erwiihnen.” 

2 Cf. Macdonell, Encydopcedia of Religioii and Ethics, vol. xil, 
p. 603, s.v. Vedic Religion-, — “The most prominent characteristic of 
the Vedic gods is power, for they are constantly described as great 
and mighty, they regulate the order of nature and vanquish the great 
powers of evil. They hold sway over all creatures, no one can thwart 
their ordinances or live beyond the time they appoint and the ful- 
filment of wishes is dependent on them,’' Cf. Ibid., Vedic Mythology, 
pp. 18-19. An earlier authority describes the gods of the Rgveda 
as beings “'human in their thinking, feeling and acting, but since 
their order is never disturbed, their will never bent, and their power 
never broken, infinitely more powerful and exalted and wise,” and 
again, as “creatures against whose will no one on earth can contend” 
(Kaegi, Rgveda, tr, Arrowsmith, p. 29.) 

3 The whole chapter is worth careful peru-sal by those who frame 
armchair generalisations on Vedic polity. 
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Indra, as soon as he becomes a king, or rather is consecrated” (this is 
said with reference to RV. iv. 42 quoted in the H. P. T. to show how 
the royal sage Trasadasyu identifies himself in this hymn with Indra 
and Vanina) is to transfer arbitrarily the ideas of the Prahmanas 
to the different atmosphere of the "ngveda. It may be remarked in 
this connection that there is not the slightest hint in the hymn just 
mentioned, of any connection with the ceremony of royal consecration 
or coronation. In another respect Mr. Sarkar’s contention is vitiated 
by the absence of a true perspective of the Vedic religious ideals. He 
fails to distinguish the types of divinities not only in order of time but 
also in their different grades and classes. The truth is that we may 
distinguish in the religious conceptions of the Krahmanas, not to speak 
of those of the Rgveda, categories of higher and lower deities (see e.g., 
Macdonelhs Vedic Mythology, pp) It therefore follows that the equation 
of the king, e.g., with Indra and Varuna or with Prajapati is of much 
greater significance than the identification of ^'everybody, nay every- 
thing” with other deities. 

^Divinity due to kingship' 

Having previously cultivated a ‘Thorough acquiantance with the 
contents of the H. P. T., on every page” and again read it for purpose 
of this rejoinder ‘‘from cover to cover,” Mr. Sarkar has been able to 
discover altogether ‘’eighteen Vedic texts" “cited by the author in 
relation to the king as divinity and allied topics/’ none of which 
he thinks ascribes kingship to divine origin. It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find that the learned critic has overlooked three other 
Vedic texts cited in the H.P.T. (pp. 41-43) with special reference to the 
question of origin of kingship^ and that one of these was held therein to 
prove the derivation of the severeignty of Indra (the divine proto- 
type of the earthly king) from the will of the highest God. Comment- 
ing on the eighteen passages above mentioned the critic scents an 
attempt on my part to “escape” from an ugly position, for he writes, 
“there are altogether 18 passages in Dr. G’s book bearing on different 
aspects of the king's divinity. In the rejoinder the author wants to 
single out one of these passages. In the book itself he has offered us 
three in regard to the problem of king’s rule by virtue of his 
divinity.” This suspicion has no basis in fact. Of the eighteen 
passages all but three mentioned above are explained in the IT, P. T. 
as involving the conception of the king’s divine position (however 
inconclusive that might be in the Brahmanas) and not that of deri- 
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vation of the king's authority from his divinity. As I wrote in the 
H. P. T. (p. 31) “It is in the latter works [viz. the Brahmanas] that 
the dogma [of king's divinity] is held to justify the king’s authority 
over his subjects.” [Here follow quotations of the three tenets.]. Of 
these three texts again one viz., T. S. 1 1 . 2, ii, 6, was held only to 
foreshadow the doctrine, and another (Sat. Br. XU. i, 3, 8,) was ex- 
pressly excluded from consideration on the ground that it was 
pitched in “the stereotyped dogmatic fashion of the Brahmanas.^’ 
This leaves only one passage (Sat. Br. V, i, 5, 14.) which is exactly 
the one that I had the hardihood to “single out" in the H. F. T. as 
well as in my reply. For the rest, it may be mentioned that the alleged 
“contradiction" in my reply is entirely a myth. For the Brahmana 
text to which I had referred to combat Mr. Sarkar’s view coni;ects 
the king in the clearest possible manner with Prajapati, the chief 
deity of the Brahmana pantheon, and on this specific ground based 
his claim to rule single-handed over his many subjects. Thi.s 
passage would convey no other lesson than the king’s claim to rule 
by virtue of his connection with the highest God to all persons 
except those who would arbitrarily read into the simple Vedic text 
the meaning that “the king becomes a most visible form of Prajapati 
because of the ceremonial rites.” 

Mr, Harkar^s amusing interpretation of a Brahmana text 

Taking the passage last cited (Sat. Br. V. i, 5, 14,) into considera- 
tion in the form as given b}^ myself (‘^And as to why a Rajanya 
shoots, he the Rajanya is the visible representative of Prajapati ; 
hence, being one, he rules over many"), Mr. Sarkar confidently affirms 
that the phrases '^Rajanya'^ ^^visible representative af Prajapati" ^'ruler 
over ina?iy"' are essentially synonymous. How he detects identity in 
the causational chain of three clauses in the above sentence it is 
difficult to understand. He vouchsafes no argument other tlian the 
very superficial statement that explanations are not necessarily can- 
sational. But Mr. Sarkar is not content with the above version or 
with Eggeling’s version either ; he proceeds to offer his o\vn translation 
and interpretation of the passage under consideration. In the original 
the text runs as follows : — 

Tad yad rajanyah pravidhyati esa vai prajapateh pratyaksatamani 
yad rajanyastasmadekah san bahunamiste. Mr. Sarkar suggests 
a happier translation than that of Eggeliiig for the first part of this 
sentence .to the following effect, “Now then (concerning the fact) 
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that the Rajanya (not a Rajanya) shoots.’^ For this arbitrary de- 
parture from the authoritative translation Mr. Sarkar gives no rea^en 
worth the name. Let us turn to the greatest living authority on 
Vedic syntax to test the value of Mr. Sarkar’s emendation. In his 
Altindische Syntax, pp. 217-218, Delbriick, after referring to the com- 
mon use of ‘tad yaU in Vedic prose passages^ mentions four instances 
of its occurrence, to each of which he appends his own translation. 
In the first example (Ait. Br., 6, 26 J ‘tadyaf is translated ^ivcnn niuC 
(when or if now) : in the second (Sat. Br., 4, 2, i, i,)’ where it is conjoin- 
ed w'Wh'tenatiiis translated as dnsofern dadurcJd (‘in .so far as 

thereby’): in the next instance. (Ibid., i, 6, 3, i,) where it goes 

with iasmat, it is rendered weil daruni (‘since therefore’), 

while in the last instance (Ibid., 4, 3 , 1,4.) Hadyad tatka' Is translated 
as der Grunt mm^ wariim es so ist, ist der folgendd ('the reason 
now why it is so is the following’). In neither ciise has been 
rendered in the wonderful sense in which Mr. Sarkar inteiprets it. 
To go back to Mr. Sarkar ’s improved translation, he is doubtful 
about the ren.dering of Prajapati in the sense of ‘lord of creatures’ 
as done by Eggeling and accepted by myself, becau.‘^e a “verse” of 
the Sat. Br. (Mr. Sarkar evidently is not aware that the Sat. Br. 
is a prose work) quoted by him strangely enough, fiom the faulty 
version of Eggeling, identifies Prajapati with speech. It is however 
an undoubted fact that the significance of the ged Prajapati in Vedic 
religious conceptions has been thoroughly established by scholars 
whose knowledge is not confined to the few Vedic texts (including 
the “verses*’ of the Sat. Br.) above cited. Thus Kaegi in his small, but 
authoritative, work called the Rgveda (English translation p. yOn) 
writes with reference to Prajapati that he is lord of descen- 
dants, a genius presiding over birth, then, in general, protector 
of the living, and afterwards lord of creatures (pace Mr. Sarkar), 
creator, as the highest god over the gods of the Vedic period. In 
his Vedic Mythology the standard English work on the subject. Prof. 
Macdonell after referring to a hymn of the Rgveda recognising 
Prajapati as the supreme god says, “Though only mentioned once 
in the Rv. in this sense, he is commonly in the Av. and the V. S. and 
regularly in the Brahmanas recognised as the chief god.” Mr. Sarkar 
next rejects as ‘"‘utterly untenable” the rendering of ‘Prajapateh prat- 
yakaatamam* in the above passage of the Sat. Br. as ‘visible repre- 
sentative of Prajapati* whach I had proposed on the strength of 
Sayana’s explanation (pratyaksatamam rupam). ^ But the critic is 
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unable to mention a single argument save the authority of the same 
Mr. Eg-geling, whose translation of a simple V'edic text he has just 
rejected. Mr. Sarkar also doubts the connection between Rajanya 
and Prajapati on the ground that the “equation” between the two is 
'^established” in an “unsatisfactory manner’^ in another passage which 
he quotes from the same context. In any case, we are told the 
Rajanya’s authority cannot be derived form Prajapati for still another 
“verse” of the Sat. Br. mentions the Rajanya as winning Prajapati. 
Mr. Sarkar evidently is not prepared to accept any statement 
of the Bralimanas which does not conform to the canons of logic 
and consistency. How very absurd such an expectation is in the 
case of the Brahmana literature will appear from the considered 
judgment of a scholar to whom I have already referred. In chapter 
IX of his Religions of India^ Prof. Hopkins quotes numerous 
examples of “absurdities,” “stupidities” and “obscurities” of statements 
in the BiMimanas, and he concludes by describing the Brahmana 
literature as a “confused jumble where unite descriptions of ceremonies, 
formulas, mysticism, superstitions and all the output of active bigotry” 
(see ibid., pp. 193-195, 201-202, 210). 

The evidence of the PurumsTikta — Mr, Sarkar doubts a 7 i 
acknowledged fact 

While sticking to his old view that the Purusasukta cannot 
involve the dogma of precedence of some classes over others, Mr. 
Sarkar undertakes in his rejoinder to state his argument in full. He 
show.s as he thinks that the -order of precedence if traced in the case 
of the two other categories mentioned in my translation would lead 
to a reductio ad absurdum. Now in the first place the whole hymn 
is admittedly composed in a highly mystic vein since it personifies 
all nature as a giant-rnan {Pitru^d). To expect logical consistency 
between all its parts is, to say the least, not admissible. In the second 
place the idea of precedence in the verses dealing with the four 
classes does not depend upon the accident of enumeration in a certain 
order. For the continuous Brahmanical tradition basing the supe- 
riority of the Brahmanas over all the rest upon the dogma of creation 
of the four classes from the different limbs of the Creator justifies 
us in holding that in tliis earliest version of the doctrine the same 
idea was not lost sight of. It is indeed not without significance that 
a Western scholar singles out the Purusasukta as “the Magna Charta 
of Brahmanism” (Martin Hang, quoted in Kaegi's Rgveda^ p. 180.) 

L II. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 927 
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Mr, Barkar's misconcepHon of the status of the Vaikya 

With reference to Taittiriya Samhita VII. i. r, Mr. Sarkar 
repeats his view that it does not “mean anything more than the fact 
that each one is somebody in his own place,^’ But he now admits (what 
indeed should never have been doubted) that “in regard to the Sudra 
the texts leave us in no doubt about his inferiority. This unequi- 
vocal admission, however belated, is welcome. Mr. Sarkar however 
will not admit the Vaisya’s inferiorit}^ to the Brahmaqa and the Raja- 
nya. He refers to two Vedic texts both cited in the H. P. T. to show 
as he thinks that “the Vaisya'is on a par with the Brrihmana.'’ This 
argument illustrates Mr. Sarkar’s usual tendency to apply the evidence 
of one set of Vedic texts even of a different period to that of another 
set. Mr. Sarkar cannot complain if following his own example I 
confront him with other texts (quoted in the H. P. T.) bearing more 
directly on the present question. In Sat. Br., VI. 6, 3, 12-13 we read, 

Aksatriyasya va purohitasya va sarvam sarvaip lad yat ksatriyo va 

purohito va. (^Tncomplete is he who is not either a noble or a 
domestic chaplain, ••• while he who is either a noble or domestic 
chaplain is everything*). Elsewhere in the same work (XI. 2, 7, 16) 
we are told that the brahma and the kmira are established upon 
the vik Turning to the texts cited by Mr. Sarkar it does not require 
much reflection to find out how little conclusive they are. If the 
Vaisya is entitled under certain circumstances to share in the divinity 
of the Brahmana and the Ksatriya even to the extent of sharing the 
same form of address, it does not follow that they stand precisely 
on the same level in respect of status. But then, Mr. Sarkar trium- 
phantly asks, does not the selfsame passage of the Taittiriya 
Samhita (VII. i, i) declare the Vaisyas to be “more numerous 
than others.'' (‘bhuyaqiso’nyebhyah' in the original text). I shall not 
insult the intelligence of my readers by saying in reply that numerical 
superiority is not tantamount to superiority or even equality in status. 
Mr. Sarkar at length grapples with the clause in the above extract 
to which pointed attention was drawn in my reply, viz. that the 
Vaisya along with others is said therein to be eaten (tasmat ta adya 
in the original). Mr. Sarkar is convinced that it is not possible to 
attach the idea of inferiority to the Vaisya “simply” on this ground 
and he wants ‘^stronger” evidence to support this point. The 
“evidence" has been already given in the H. P. T. in the form of 
references to the two texts of the ^^at. Br. above mentioned, which 
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Mr. Sarkar inspite of his “thorough acquaintance with its contents 
on every page” has somehow missed. But why is the evidence of the 
present clause inconclusive as regards the question of the Vaisyaks 
inferiority? Becausej says Mr. Sarkar, ‘‘there is no injunction against 
the Sudra^s eating the Vaisya.” Now the meaning of the clause which 
has so much taxed the ingenuity of Mr. Sarkar (tasmat ta adya) is 
perhaps not difficult to discover in the light of other similiar texts 
that have been interpreted by competent Vedic scholars. We refer 
to the texts mentioning the king as devouring his people which have 
been interpreted to mean his right of receiving contributions from 
them.'^ The reason why the Sudra is not expressly debarred from 
eating tlie Vaisya is perhaps to be found in the fact that he was not 
entitled to exercise the ruling authority. As regards the bearing 
of the Taittirlya texts upon the relative status of the Vaisya and 
the upper classes we may pertinently refer (since the Yajus Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas belonged to the same cycle of thought and corres- 
pond in their broad ideas) to the famous passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII. 29) where the Vaisya is declared to be anyasya 
balihrt, duyasyil- iyah and yathakZiviajyeya]}^ (translated as “tributary to 
another, to be lived upon by another, and to be oppressed at will”). 
The significance of this passage is thus explained by Prof. Keith 
{Cambridge History of hidia, vol. I, p. 128). “From the point of 
the Ksatriya this indicates the fact that the exactions of the king 
from the commoners of the tribe were limited only by practical 
considerations of expediency; the commoner has no legal right 
to his landholding or to his private property, if the king desired to 
take them from him; and if he was allowed to retain them, he paid 
for them in tribute and in the duty of supporting others." 

Mr, i^ar bar's chatge of i 7 iadequate perspective met 
by his 0 W 7 Z adinissio 7 is 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to repeat against 
myself the charge of ‘’‘want of adequate orientation to the proper 
perspectives of Vedic political speculation” on the ground that I have 
ignored the activities of the Vis-group, "‘the real centre of politcal, 
as well as social and economic interests.'^ The charge was partly 

I See the Vedic htdex, s. v. RZifanya and the references appended 
thereto. 
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answered in my reply, but with his commendable openness to 
conviction Mr. Sarkar sticks to his own position. Let me then 
test the value of his criticism. ‘-Vedic politics and Vedic thought"’ 
I had said, ""consist of successive strands, and even granting the 
to have been the centre of common interest in the Rv., it is a 
fact that the Brahmana and Sutra periods witnessed a progressive 
advance of the king’s and the Brahinana’s power and disappearance 
of the tribal samiti and saMaJ' The critic who takes credit 
to himself for ever remaining ""teachable” tones down the above 
into the statement that the Brahmana and Siitra periods "‘witnessed 
a progressive transformation of the Vedic polity.” Even as tlnis 
expressed, the statement is so inconvenient to his position that he 
hastens to offer a palpably poor excuse to the effect tliat lie had 
confined himself to foot-notes. What is of greater importance, 
the critic has failed to realise the full consequences of my argument 
which he has implicitly accepted in full. For if it is a fact tliat both 
the king and the Brahmana rose in power to the detriment of the 
VaiSya, it cannot be maintained that they were as insignificant as Mr, 
Sarkar conceives them to have been, e.g., in the following extract, 
‘‘The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting as 
they do of the entire vis, and the priest as well as his ritualistic 
hocus-pocus has no other function but (sic) to serve the war-animus 
of the vis.” Mr. Sarkar thinks it sufficient to meet this point by 
"‘repeating” that “no matter what the strand of Vedic thought,” 
"‘the real centre of political, as well as social, and economic interests” 
has been virtually ignored in the H. ?. T. But "repetition,” even 
if coming from the pen of Mr. Sarkar, cannot take the place 
of argument. Another point urged in my reply was that the con- 
sideration of the problems which Mr. Sarkar has in view properly 
falls within the scope of a history of political institutions, and 
has no place in a history of political ideas such as the H. i\ T. 
claims to be. Mr. Sarkar thinks this to be an attempt to ‘"escape” 
out of an unfavourable position created by his ingenuity. In the 
H. P. T., I have undoubtedly set before m}’'self as one of my 
objects the description of "’the general bearing of institutions upon 
the growth of ideas” (Preface to H. P. T., first edition, p. 9). Consis- 
tently with this aim I have tried in my introductory chapter to 
estimate the influence exercised by ""certain specific types of polity” 
including “the standard Indian [monarchic] polity” (the frequent 
butt of Mr. Sarkar’s ridicule) upon the political, ideas of the Hindus. 
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In adopting this course I may claim to have followed the example 
of the most approved historians of political theory in the West, e.g. 
of Principal E. Barker, who devotes a whole chapter of his standard 
work on Greek Political Theory {Plato and his Predecessors, ch, l\) 
to a description of the Greek State in its general aspect. No critic, 
as far as I am aware, has levelled a charge against him on this ground 
by means of a deliberate misunderstanding of the scope of his work. 

Mr. Sark ads ideas on Vedic political thought 
have no basis hi fact 

Continuing his criticism of my argument on the present question, 
Mr. Sarkar says that he has ‘^always” in this context been ‘‘speaking 
of thought, speculation instead of political institutions. How he 
chooses to reconcile this positive statement with the extract ^‘neither 
the polity nor the political thought of the Vedic mV’ used in this 
connection I leave him to decide. What concerns me now is to 
point out tliat he has failed to quote a single instance from the Vedic 
literature of the magnificent set of ideas whose omission he makes 
the basis of his charge, viz., “the ideas of war, inter- tribal conflicts, 
the struggle of groups and races^’ aud “the group-activities of the 
vis, the people,” That he ‘has a shrewd suspicion that this much- 
talked-of set of ideas exists only in his imagination is evident from 
the following extract from his earlier paper, “The political thought 
of the Vedic rsis, shoidd there be (last four words put by him 

in italics). The truth is that the Vedic rsis confined their 
speculations primarily, if not exclusivly, to the office of ‘‘‘the king 
and the priest” (or rather t\\^ furohita), as well as the relations of the 
Ksatriyas and the Brrihmanas in general with each other and with 
the other classes, in other words the very “items’' of which I have 
“been talking exclusively” in my work. The reason for this regret- 
table perversity on their part is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
to the Vedic rsis who were the authors of speculation of the period 
“ the real centre of interest” was not the vis — group, but the office 
of the king and the purohita and the mutual relations of the social 
classes. Lest Mr. Sarkar, would accuse me of thrusting my own 
ideas upon him, I hasten to quote the words of a Western authority 
"The Vai§ya,” we are told in the Vedic Index (s. v. Vaisya), “plays 
singularly little part in the Vedic literature which has much to say 
of the Ksatriyas and tl^e Brahmanas”, Before leaving this subject it is 
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worth remarking as an illustration of Mr. Sarkar’s scrupulous accuracy 
in the choice of Vedic terms that he repeatedly uses hds' as synony- 
mous with ‘tribe’ or ‘people.’ Now a reference to the authority last 
mentioned reveals the fact, that ‘vis’ has the alternative meanings of 
‘settlement or dwelling,’ 'king^s subject’ ‘the people in general’ and 
‘a sub-division of the jaita or whole people.’ It would seem that the 
correct equivalent of ‘tribe’ or ‘people’ in the Vedic literature is ^jana.^ 

Value of Mr. Sarkar*s co 7 itent{o 7 i tested by reference 
to a parallel example 

In view of the fact that the social and political conditions in 
Vedic India in the earlier period are in general similar to those of 
Homeric Greece, Mr. Sarkar perhaps would not grudge the applica- 
tion of his dictum about “the real centre” of interest to the Homeric 
polity as well. Indeed it would not be difficult to find out, if this 
were needed, instances of “colonizing, conquest, and intertribal war 
and peace” from Homer’s pages. Now let us see how modern scholars 
have dealt with the earliest phase of Greek political theory such as 
can be gathered from Homer. It appears that Dunning devotes 
only 8 lines to this item wherein he deals exclusively with the 
Homeric idea of kingship, while Barker who is the author of an 
independent monograph on Greek political theory has only 13 lines 
which he devotes to combat the view that Homer is a believer in the 
divine origin of monarchy. And yet, no critic has accused these 
scholars of the “want of adequate orientation to the proper perspective” 
of Homeric political speculation. 

Ireahnent of 'post-V edic problems of political 
theory^* not one-sided'^ 

It has been shown above from an examination of tlie items treated 
in the Kautilya chapter (ch. iii.) of the H.P.T., that it deals not only 
with “the theory of kingship” and the ideas on "‘the relation between 
king and priest” (such as Mr. Sarkar considers the staple of my work 
to consist of) but with sundry ideas of internal administration and 
foreign policy, How small, relatively speaking, is the space occupied 
by the theory of kingship in this chapter (it may be remarked that 
the theory of the mutual relations of king and priest is not so much 
as even mentioned herein) may be gauged from the fact that out 
of a total of 31 pages not more than 6 (i.e. lesfvthat i/Sth) is devoted 
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to it. In this instance, then, Mr. Sarkar’s charge of “one-sided treat- 
ment,” when tested by hard actual facts, turns out to be altogether 
baseless. The same conclusion is reached on an examination of 
the other chapters dealing with the “post-Vedic problems of political 
theory."’ Take, e.g., the chapter on the Mahabharata and the Manu- 
sanibita to which is added as a supplement the Catuhsataka of 
Aryadeva ( H. P. T., ch. iv ). Among the topics which it 
handles may be mentioned besides the theories of kingship and of 
the relations between king and priest, the significance of rajdd’mrma 
and dandamti^ the quasr-organic theory of government, the ideas 
of internal administration (including the education of the prince, the 
employment of ministers and the like), foreign policy, the idea of 
of punishment, the relation of politics with religion and with morality 
(involving the consideration of an elaborate body of principles con- 
nected therewith), the problem of ganas. In this case the space 
allotted to the theory of kingship and the mutual relations of the king 
and the priest amounts to less than 24 out of a total of 62 pages. 
In the face of these instances (which might be multiplied if neces- 
sary) it is strange that Mr. Sarkar still persists in proclaiming that the 
H.P.T. consists of ^‘a series of theories of kingship and a bundle of 
ideas on the relation between king and priest.” 

Mr, Sarkar* s method of extractmg ^^confessio?is'^ 

In connection with the above point Mr. Sarkar triumphantly 
claims that I have admitted his charges “in their entirety.” In my 
reply to his criticism I had observed with reference to the category 
of seven factors of sovereignty, “it is true that none of the component 
factors save the king has been subjected in the H.P.T. to a detailed 
treatment.” To conclude from this, as Mr. Sarkar does, that the H.P.T. 
contains ‘'nothing save the king,” is contrary to all canons of logic. If 
I admit that out of 3 points a, b, and c, (say, the seven factors of sove- 
reignty) the first alone is described in my book in detail, it does not 
follow that 3 other points d, e, and f, (say, the theory of the priest’s 
function of which even according to Mr. Sarkar the H.P.T. principally 
consists) are not treated in it with equal fulness. Indeed I could 
not, even if I would, make the admission imputed to me by Mr. Sarkar. 
For in another part of my reply which has been quoted and com- 
mented upon by Mr. Sarkar, after mentioning the place that I have 
allotted to the theory of kingship, I observe, “Other topics which 
properly fall within the scope of a history of Indian political ideas 
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have received in the same work (viz., H.P.T.) their just share of re- 
cognition.” (here follows a list of examples). 

The question oj proper ]urtsdtcti07i 

It is evident from the above that Mr. Sarkar^s dictum that my 
work deals in detail with ^hione of the component factors save the 
king” is the direct negation of truth, but, then, Mr. Sarkar argues, 
I have touched upon “neither public finance nor international law 
nor jurisprudence nor the the theory of war” etc. When this charge 
was first brought against my work, 1 justified myself on the ground 
of a well-established convention defining the boundaries of the 
sciences. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar quite unjustifiably under- 
stands this to mean my belief in a well established convention 
fixing the categories of political philosophy, and proceeds to 
demolish this imaginary view. The question at issue in this case 
is much simpler and may be expressed in the following way. 
Is it, I asked, the established practice (‘"convention”) among 
modern historians of political theory to treat only the ideas 
of State, Government and the like in detail leaving allied and 
incidental topics like those mentioned by Mr. Sarkar to special 
treatises? I claim in spite of Mr. Sarkar that both the practice and 
the profession of Western authorities justify an answer to this question 
emphatically in the affirmative. It is an undoubted fact that a detailed 
treatment of public finance, international law and jurisprudence, not 
to speak of the theory of war is conspicuous by its absence even in 
standard works on the history of Western political theories. We look 
in vain in such works for Hobbes’s theory of international law or 
Machiavelli’s theory of law, to refer to two examples pointedly men- 
tioned by Mr. Sarkar. That this exclusion of other topics proceeds 
not from the sense of “convenience” of the authors concerned, but 
is justified by good and sufficient reasons will be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation from Pi of. Dunning’s Introduction to his Political 
Theories, Ancient and Mediisval. There the author, after mentioning 
the limitations “made necessary by the extent to which differentia- 
tion has proceeded within the confines of polical theory”, writes as 
follows (Ibid., pp. xxi-xxii), “Until within quite recent times writers on 
politics included in their works a treatment of the topics which are inclu- 
ded to-day under the heads of public law and political economy”. 
“But the whole group of special sciences which these names suggest— 
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international law, pure and applied economics, finance and statistics- 
have sloughed ofif and expanded until each has a history and a dogma 

quite too comprehensive for any but special treatment Some 

general account of the movement of ideas in the special fields is in 
some cases indispensable. As a rule, however, it will be necessary 
to leave the special just when it becomes clearly distinguishable from 
the general.” 

Treatment of the ^saptanga^ not insufficient 

If the argument advanced at the end of the foregoing paragraph 
is of any weight, it follows that however much the theories of 
public finance, international law and the like may form (according 
to Mr. Sarkar) integral parts of the doctrine of ‘saptangaf my failure 
to consider these items does not in itself brand my treatment of 
this point as incomplete or unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarkar, however, thinks 
that I justify my claim of adequate treatment on the ground that I 
have ‘^somewhere defined the term ^saptanga' and mentioned all the 
seven elements of polity” and elsewhere “described the king as but 
one of the seven limbs of the body politic.’^ This is a misstatement 
of my position. What I claimed to have done in my reply on behalf 
of the ^saptaihga' was the consideration of ‘‘‘general significance” of 
the doctrine (which helps to illustrate the Arthasastra idea of Govern- 
ment) and the comparison of its constituent elements after the Indian 
thinkers (which shows a progressive evolution of the doctrine of 
quasi-organic unity of government). See H.P.T., pp. 84, 87, 13 1, 
169-170, 216, 252-253. 

Mr. Sarkar s niiscojiception of the nature of Hindu 'political science*^ 

In his original paper Mr. Sarkar in seeking to justify his charge 
regarding the so-called “one-sided treatment” delivered himself as 
follows : “Political science as a vidya was not described by them 
[viz. the Hindu theorists] as a royal science or a priestly science. 
They used terms which had nothing to do with the king and priest. 
ArthahZistra, Nltisastra, I)anda?nti are all terms that served to focus 
attention on large communal interest.” In his rejoinder he quotes 
the first part of this statement by way of reiterating his view. Now 
this dictum stated in the unqualified fashion as above may be shown 
on the authority of indisputable facts to be wholly wrong. To realise 
the standpoint of the Arthasastra authors on this point, it is not 
enough to confine oneself to their strict definition of the “science,” but 
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this has to be taken in conjunction with their commonly accepted stan- 
dards of political concepts and categories. Now the quotations of Kauti- 
lya relating to the discussion of the early Arthasastra about the consti- 
tuent elements of the seven factors and the three powers {haktis) of 
the king make it clear that the type of the monarchic state had already 
fixed itself in the root-ideas of the Artha^Zistrci thinkers long before 
Kautilya's time (see H.P.T. pp. 8S'S6). The same tendency to look 
upon monarchy as the norm of political existence is reflected in the 
fragments of the early Arthahastra thought that have been preserved to 
our own times, e.g., in BharadvSja's teaching of a Machiavellian statecraft 
to kings and ministers and the views of certain other authors on the ap- 
plication of punishment by the king (H.P.T., pp. 103-107). As for the 
title Nltimstra, Kamandaka who brings the term into general vogue 
identifies the ‘'science” so thoroughly with the monarchic state that he 
applies to it the synonym rZjavidyU or ‘royal science’. It is again not 
without significance that Kamandaka introduces his Essence of JSJitU 
mstra by addressing his lessons to kings, for he says : — 
ufarjane palane ca hhximer bJmmVavaram prati 
yatkincid upadeksyZuno rZfavidyavzdZim matain 

The commentator explains the phrase '■hhwmVbvaravL proti’ “to 
the rulers of the earth” by stating that other persons are not eligible 
for the science of polity {anyasya tu rZiiavidyayZun anadhikZtrZu), 
In the work of Sukra the term Nltimstra is defined in a wider sense 
than Kamandaka’s, but still he professes in his introductory verses 
to have written his work for the benefit of kings and others enjoying 
a limited span of life (H.P.T., p. 249). In the same work Arthahastra 
is expressly defined as involving the instruction of kings in good 
behaviour (PI.P.T., p. 8372.) 

Mr, Sarkar's comment oji Utaihyds discotirsc 

In the H.P.T. (p. 99) I had taken certain extracts from the discourse 
attributed in the Santiparvan to the sage Utathya to involve a view 
apparently “peculiar to Hindu political thought/' "namely, that un- 
righteousness on the king's part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral ond even the physical order." On this Mr. Sarkar 
commented as follows, "Utathya’s dictum in the Mahabharata on 
righteousness and justice as the shte qua no7i of kingship docs not 
embody a peculiar Hindu conception, as G. believes." The mis- 
interpretation of my meaning that is involved in this statement is too 
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palpable to be missed even by the most careless reader. To put 
Mr. Sarkar on the right track I wrote in my reply as follows, *'That 
part of Utathya's lecture in the Mahabharata which was cited to be 
perhaps peculiar to Hindu political thought was to the effect that 
unrighteousness on the king’s part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral and even the physical order.” In the same connec- 
tion I asked Mr. Sarkar to show by quotations from specific texts 
the exact coiinter-part of the Hindu view in certain works of 
European thinkers that he had mentioned. After this clearest possible 
statement of my case it would seem that there was no room for any 
further misunderstanding. I note however with amazement that Mr, 
Sarkar persists in attributing to me the assertion that the conception 
of justice or righteousness being the bounden duty of the king was 
peculiar to Hindu political thought. And he thinks himself justified 
in quoting from his own work what he fancies to be parallel ideas 
in the West, finishing aptly enough with a homily on the necessity 
of cultivating little acquaintance’’ with certain authors whose works 
are familiar to the undergraduates of our universities. 

In connection with the present subject Mr. Sarkar claims to have 
discovered a modification of my original position in my rejoinder. 
It will suffice to point out in reply that the words ‘'a view, which it 
seems to us, was peculiar to Hindu political thought” (H.P.T., p. 99) 
are in no way modified by the statement ‘^a view perhaps peculiar 
to Hindu political thought.” 

The position^ then^ may be summed up as follows : — (i) My state- 
ment whether in the text or in the reply remains unchanged. (2) In 
his earlier paper Mr. Sarkar failed to appreciate my standpoint 
perhaps through oversight. (3) In my reply I gave him a chance of 
correcting his mistake. (4) Nevertheless he persists in misunderstanding 
my position, no doubt because he finds it impossible to answer my 
challenge. (5) The examples which he quotes from Seneca, Bishop 
Hincmar and the rest are all beside the point, and apparently has no 
other purpose than that of confusing the issues. 

The D%gha NikUya theory of contract 

Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to challenge afresh and on identical 
grounds my statement in the H.P.T. (p. 12 1) to the effect that “the 
Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Hindu political thought.” The grounds on 
which this statement made were expressed with the utmost clearness 
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in the original text;, and it is most surprising that Mr. Sarkar with 
his ^‘thorough acquaintance with its contents” should miss them a 
second time in succession. Let me quote the context in which the 
above passage occurs in full. “In his insistence on contract’', I wrote, 
“as the foundation of political order and above all in the terms of the 
contract itself the Buddhist canonist had evidently discovered a weapon 
which might be used to justify almost any degree of popular control 

over the king Nevertheless, no single claim is advanced on behalf 

of the people in the above passages Nor, so far as we are aware, 

was the hidden significance of the theory brought out in any other work 

except apparently in a passage of the CatuhsatikLi Thus the 

Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Mindu political thought.” I meant, in other 
words, that the doctrine of popular control over the king by virtue 
of the theory of contract was practically confined to the passage under 
consideration. This argument which Mr. Sarkar altogether ignores 
remains unshaken inspite of all the historical connexions traced by 
myself and quoted by Mr. Sarkar between the text of the Digha Nikaya 
and other texts. 

Mr, Sarkar' s charge of ^Hinjust" treatment of ^‘Sakya's teachings'' 
rests on a tissue of imaginary assumptions 

Mr. Sarkar repeats, as before, the charge that I have been extre- 
mely “unjust” to “Sakya’s teaching, '' because, as he thinks, I have “con- 
sidered Sak}^ to be a mere moralist and not a political philosopher.’' 
Now the passage to which Mr. Sarkar refers occurs in the H.B.T. 
(p. 123) in the course of my comment on two texts of the Pali canon 
professing to lay down the Buddha's test of seven conditions of welfare 
in respect of the republican confederacy of the Licchavi-Vajjis, and 
it runs in the original as follows : — 

“The above extracts involve a moralist’s analysis of republican 
conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly so called.” 
When Mr. Sarkar bases his charge on this passage, he makes the 
following assumptions, (i) tliat in describing the contributions of Bud- 
dhism to Hindu political theor}^ I confine my attention to these two 
passages alone or at most to passages of a similiar import, (2} that 
Buddha is the author of these two passages, (3) That my remark 
carries with it an implied censure, (4) that on this ground I have 
excluded fiom consideration other parts of Buddha's teachings which 
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are relevant to my subject. Each of these assumptions may be shown 
to be contiary to truth.. No. i. is contradicted by the fact that I 
have examined at length two other extracts purporting to lay down 
Buddha’s view of the origin of kingship, and not even the slightest 
liint is conveyed therein to the effect that the '‘Sak37a” or anybody 
else was a mere moralist. No. 2. is so contrar}?- to fact that Mr. Sarkar 
in his rejoinder hastens to explain it away with what success we shall 
presently see. As regards Nos. 3 and 4 there is nothing in my book 
to show that I attach any censure to the author of the passages under 
consideration, whoever he may be, or that I exclude him on this ground. 
Indeed it was not out of disrespect for any of the Buddhist thinkers, 
least of all for ‘'Sakya/’ but simply because I thought that they had 
left behind no other contribution to the stock of political theory that 
I '‘cut short” my considerations of their ideas in my work. 


Ulr. Sarkar s failure to ^inect my arguments 

It follows from the above that Mr. Sarkar^s verdict which he 'wants 
to keep “unchangecB’ to himself, when examined in the light of sober 
fact, breaks down at every point. There is another aspect of the 
question that has still to be considered. In his original paper Mr. 
Sarkar had obseiwed as part of his case for ‘bSakyas” admission into 
the rank of a political philosopher that obedience to the elders, one 
of the seven conditions of welfare mentioned above, was not a moral 
maxim but had its affinities in ^'later manifestations” e.g. 'The Japanese 
Genro and the Reichstag of the present German constitution.” To 
this I had replied by pointing to other items mentioned in Sfikya’s 
list of seven conditions to which it would be difficult to find parallels 
in the '’'later manifestations.’^ Mr. Sarkar has chosen to be completely 
silent on this point. 

Mr. Sarkar’s rejoinder on the question of authorship of the two 
Nikri3m passages is equalty unhappy. He begins by saying that a 
discussion of authorship of “Sakya's lectures’' in a "footnote review” 
would have looked quite "pedantic." But he forgets that however 
repugnant it might be to Mr. Sarkar’s temperament this exhibition 
of pedantry was absolutely necessary to justify his verdict regarding 
my unjust treatment of "Sfikya’s teachings.’’ Mr. Sarkar next points 
to some phrases which according to him prove his "shrewd suspicion” 
of the genuineness of the alleged sayings of f 5 akya, If this "suspicion” 
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was founded on fact^ why did he charge me on the evidence of two 
samples of those self-same “sayings” with unjust treatment of Sakya’s 
teachings ? It is indeed not without significance that in his original 
paper the qualifying phrases are invariably reserved for the Vinaya 
texts (and especially the Mahavagga and Cullavagga), while he uses 
the term "'Sakya” without any qualification whatever no less than four 
times in the two paragraphs containing his comment on the seven 
conditions of welfare. That the misconception is still present “at 
the back^’ of Mr, Sarkar’s mind is clear from the title of the paragraph 
in his rejoinder^ viz, “unjust treatment of Sakya the Buddha’s teach- 
ings.'^ 

Relaiio7ts between insiitntiojis and theories, — Mr. i^arhar’s vicio 
In connection with Mr. Sarkar’s charge on the score of alleged 
exclusion of certain items of Buddhist thought, I disputed his implied 
contention that a history of political theory should take cognisance 
of concrete institutions and the principles of their working. Mr. 
Sarkar retorts by asking, “Have you not yourself tried to indicate 
the general bearing of institutions upon the growth of ideas”? Yes, 
But this is altogether different from incorporating the theories that 
are latent in those institutions. To forget, as Mr. Sarkar does, the 
difference between the two is to betray a misunderstanding of the 
relative place of institutions and theories in a historical treatment of 
political theory. Mr. Sarkar has asked me to point out some of the 
authorities on political science whose view is different from his own, 
Here is one. “Political thought,” says Mr. Barker {Social and Political 
Ideas of some great Medteeval thinJsers, ed., F.G.C. Hearnshaw, p. lO) 
"‘is different from and greater than political theory. Political theory is 
the speculation of particular thinkers, which may he removed from the 
actual facts of the time. Political thought is the immanent philosophy 
of a whole age which determines its actions and shapes its life. The 
one is explicit, self-conscious, and (it may be) detached; the other is 
implicit, unconscious and immersed in the stream of vital action.” If 
this view is not to be dismissed as a meaningless jargon^ it follows that 
the historian of political theory need have no concern witli “the ideas 
lying behind, around, and within the institutions,” however properly 
these may fall within the scope of the historian of political thought. 

The politics of Vinaya a7id Edict literature'^ 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar again describes the Vinaya and the 
Edicts of Asoka as potential sources of political speculation which 
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have not been utilised in the H.P.T. Now apart from the fact that 
the ideas latent in concrete institutions may not, as shown above, 
come within the cognisance of political theory, it is permissible to 
ask whether the Vinaya literature about which Mr. Sarkar is so 
eloquent really contains any of the ideas which Mr. Sarkar claims 
for it, those relating to ‘'authorit}^ justice, liberty, individuality, de- 
mocracy and so forth” in a form sufficiently selfconscioiis to justify 
their inclusion in the H P.T, Mr. Sarkar at any rate is unable to 
mention a single example of the kind, though he has no longer the 
excuse of writing a ^‘foot-note review.'” As to the Asokan Edicts 
Mr. Sarkar refers afresh to ^'certain ideas that are no mean con- 
tributions to political thought.” Let me admit for once that these 
Edicts, as far as they involve a conscious formulation of political 
principles, may be justly included in a survey of the Hindu political 
theory. In the second edition of my work (p. 9011.) which was pub- 
lished at the beginning of this year, I have tried to consider the 
significance of the Asokan idea of pateimal rule. Here I pause only to 
remark that one of the examples quoted by Mr. Sarkar to illustrate 
the Asokan ^'contributions to political thought” does not bear the inter- 
pretation which he has put upon it. We refer to his statement 
“The problem of the Empire i.e. imperial nationalism, is mainfest in 
Asoka's solicitation for administrative uniformity.” Now the passage 
to which Mr. Sarkar refers runs in the original as follows, “Icchitaviye 
hiesa kiinti viyohalasamata ca siya dandasamata ca” (Delhi-Siwalik 
version). Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, it is true, takes this {Asoka p. 310) to 
refer to the uniformity of judicial investigation and the uniformity 
of punishment, but Prof. Hultzsch [Corptis hiscripiiofmvi Indicartivi^ 
vol. I., revised edition, p. 125) understands it to mean ^‘impartiality 
in judicial proceedings and impartiality in punishments.” If the 
second explanation is to be accepted as correct, there is no case for 
^‘Asoka^s solicitude for administrative uniformity” and thus the whole 
basis of Mr. Sarkar's dictum falls to the ground. Even if we take 
the first interpretation, the idea that is here involved is evidently 
that of adminstrativc centralisation of an imperial autocracy. To 
characterise this as amounting to “imperial nationalism” is to be 
guilty of a hopeless anachronism. 

Mr. Sarkar' s verdict on my treatment of Kautilyds Arthasastra 

Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to repeat his view that my chapter 
on Kautilya is but a “summary of translations of certain selected 
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topics’" etc. I claim on the other hand on the basis of demonstrable 
facts that this chapter of the H.P.T. either breaks new ground or 
throws new light on the ground already traversed. I may mention, 
as illustrations of the former class, items like Kautil5’’a"s idea of the 
relation of politics to other ‘sciences,’ historical significance of 
Kautilya's theory of kingship, his theories of internal administration 
and foreign policy, and the like. As examples of the latter kind may 
be mentioned examination of the scope of Kautilya’s work (in- 
volving a criticism of the views of Profs. Jacobi and Bhandarkar), 
of the philosophical significance of the Kaiitilyan theory of kingship 
(in which connection I have considered the opinions of Shamasastry, 
Bhandaikar and Bottazzi) and of the current parallelism between 
Kaiitilya and Machiavelli, not to speak of my revised interpretations 
of the text in a number of places (pp. 13011, 13411, 13511 etc.). It is also 
not without significance, as I showed in my reply, that hlr. Sarkar 
with all his aversion to the chapter under consideration, has selected 
two items from this ‘Regenerate” ^‘summary of translations” for de- 
tailed criticism— a fact which in itself indicates how little he believes 
in his own sweeping judgment. After this it will not be difficult 
to appraise Mr. Sarkar's verdict at its true worth. 

The province of KauUly a' s ArtJiaslsira 7 iot misunderstood'' 

Mr. Sarkar complains afresh against me on the ground that I 
have “sedulously avoided those contributions which constitute 
the greatness of the Arthamstra in the history of politics"’ etc. That 
I was not oblivious of the contents to which Mr. Sarkar refers is ren- 
dered quite certain by my description of the scope of the Arthakastrci 
(H.P.T. , p. yy) which Mr. Sarkar inspite of his ^‘thorough acquain- 
tance"’ with my book has missed altogether. “A perusal of Kautilya’s 
work,” I wrote in that connexion, “shows that this author treated the 
subjects of central and local administration, home and foreign policy, 
as well as civil law and the art of warfare. As Kautilya’s work is 
admittedly a summary of the early Arthamstra literature, the natural 
presumption is that the same topics were dealt with in either case. 
This is reduced to a certainty by Kaufcilya"s own citations which make 
it abunduntly clear that all the above subjects were treated by his 
predecessors.” If, then, I still omitted the consideration of “finance, 
Manclala, strategy and tactics,” it was not because of “misunder- 
standing” of the province of Kautilya’s work, or rather of the Artha- 
sastra in general, but because I thought that the weight of author!- 
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tative example justified nw cxclusiuu of these items from a work 
on the history of political theories (see above). 

Mr. Savkar^s ainasing interpretation of KaulilyadarstViam'' 

While on this subject Mr. Sarkar premising that Indologists ‘^a3 
a rule” have ‘'misunderstood” the scope of Kautilya undertakes to 
enlighten them according to his lights. “The Arthasastra,” he says, 
“is kautilya-darhanam (kautilyan philosophy). It is, in other words, 
a theoretical speculative treatise and not a historical work designed 
to portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states.” 
It will be seen that Mr. Sarkar’s case rests chiefly upon his inter- 
pretation of '■kauiilya-darkanain. Now a slight consideration of this 
point is enough to show Mr. Sarkar’s interpretation to be wholly 
wrong. The term hiar&anci does not mean philosophy or system 
of philosophy alone^ but it bears other meanings such as ‘opinion/ 
‘intention’ etc. In the context (I. 10) in which the expression occurs 
in Kautilya’a work (Mr. Sarkar, it may be remarked, has thought 
it unnecessary to specify this point) it is incapable of being inter- 
preted in any other way than by ^opinion.’ Let me justify my position 
by quoting the original verses which run as follows — 

trivargabhayasainsuddhan amatyan svesu karmasu/ 
adhikuryad yathasaucam ityacarya vyavasthitah// 
na tveva kuryad atmanam deviin va laksam isvarah/ 
saucahetor amatyanfini etat kauVilyadarsanam// 

The purport of the above is evidently to convey Kaufcil3/a’s abro- 
gation or rather modification of a view of his teacher and there can 
in this case be no doubt about the meaning of * darsa?iaird This 
interpretation is likewise offered by Ganapati Sastri who comments 
on the above as follew : — 

"Tad idam acaiyanam matam ityarthakain slokam aha trivarge- 

t^'-adi uktam acaryamatam svamatam tu naivam etc.” So also 

Meyer, the German translator of Kautilya, renders the above as 

follows : — “Das ist die stellung, die die Lehrer einnehmen Das 

ist die Ansicht Kautilyas.” 

No ^^inistmder standing' of scope of KauHlyds Artkas&stra 

Throughout this part of his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar does not seem 
sufficiently to recognise the fact that Kautilya’s work is not sui generis, 
but is only one of a class of works concerned with this science (or 

I. i-L Q., September; 1927 27 
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rather art). Rightly to understand the scope of Kaufcilya we have 
to begin by asking what^ if any, information is available in his work 
about the scope of this science in general. Now if Mr. Sarkar had 
referred to H.P.T. (p. 74), he would have lighted upon a definition of 
Arthasastra to the effect that it is a ^science’ concerned with the 
acquisition and protection of dominion. It is described in other words 
(as mentioned in H.P.T., p. 76) ‘‘essentially as the Art of Government 
in the widest sense of the term.*' Now the early schools and authors 
of Arthamstra, as I pointed out furthermore in the same context, 
transcended the narrow limits of this definition so as to embrace 
within their survey not merely the Art of Government but the theory 
of the State as well. In the case of Kautilya’s Arthamstra, on the 
other hand, I observed by way of contrast (H.P.T., p. 126) that it 
involved a “studied neglect of abstract speculation” whence I drew 
the conclusion that its author dealt in conformity with the strict 
definition of the science “not with the theory of the State but with 
•the Art of Government and kindred topics.’’ This judgment, then, 
was based not upon a “misunderstanding” of the scope of Kaiitilya 
or upon “shunting off the right track by an unwarrantably wrong 
attitude” towards him, but upon a careful comparison of Kautilya’s 
work with the early Arthahasira, especially (as noticed in my reply) 
by reference to Kautilya’s slender stock of political speculation, and 
his treatment of the same in connection with concrete problems of 
administration. 

Mr, Sarkar' s charge of exclusion of "philosophy of the Art of 
Government^ wholly imaginary 

Taking as the text of his sermon the argumenr that “theories on 
constitutions, administration etc., belong as much to political phi- 
losophy as the theory on sovereignty, law, and justice, and so forth, 
Mr. Sarkar thinks that in my view “ the one group of items excludes 
the other,” The charge is wholly untrue. Alike in the section 
dealing with the early Arthasastra and the chapter on KauHlya, I 
have dealt seriatim with the theory of the state as well as that of 
the Art of Government involved therein. In the former section after 
examining the theories of kingship (pp. 89-101) I proceeded to analyse 
the rules of practical politics with the following prefatory words, 
“The theories of kingship in the Arthakastra-^ while corresponding 
broadly to those of the DharmasUtras, are not lacking in the formula- 
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tion of original principles. Originality, however, is the dominant note 
of the rules of practical politics, which constitute, as the definition of the 
science indicates, the core of the ArthahListra'^ In the latter chapter, 
after examining the theory of kingship at some length (pp. 1 31-139) I 
wrote as follows : — “From this meagre record of political theory that 
has been presented above, let us turn to consider what forms in 
Kautilya the essence of his philosophy, we mean the branch relating 
specifically to the Art of Government,” and thence I proceeded to 
discuss this subject during the sixteen pages subsequently following. 

liTr, Sarkars method of inventing ^Hficonsistencies'^ and 
''contradictions'" 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar conjures up a “contradiction*’ in my 
estimate of Kautilya as given in two different places of my work, and 
he undertakes very chivalrously to save me from my difficulty. He 
writes, “In the passage in question (H.P.T., p. 127) Dr. Ghoshal has 
made a categorical negative proposition in regard to the theoretical 

character of Arthamstra In pp. 76-77 of H.P.T. he makes it 

clear that the book embraces a mass of abstract speculation within 
its orbit” etc., Now what are the facts f What I ‘^made clear*’ on 
the pages just mentioned was that the early Arthasastra (not the 
book of Kautilya) contained a mass of speculation besides dealing 
with the Art of Government. On the other hand, in the passage to 
which Mr. Sarkar refers, I made it equally ‘‘clear” that Kautilya ’s 
work is distinguished from the early Arthasastra precisely by its 
“neglect of abstract speculation.” [I refrain from quoting the original 
extracts as they may be easily verified.] Mr. Sarkar thus mixes 
up the evidence belonging to two different sets of facts which, be it 
remembered, occur in two distinct chapters of my book and thus 
concocts a charge of “contradiction” against myself from my own 
writings. 

ATr, Sarkar^s groundless charges in co7inexion with treatment of 
the Mahabharata a 7 id the Ma?i2isamhita 

In connection with the theories under this head Mr. Sarkar has again 
charged me with “difficulties and inconsistencies” in my treatment of 
this subject. The truth of this remark will best be shown by an appeal 
to facts. One piece of “inconsistency” that he charges me with is 
that on page 181, I “accept the metaphorical sacredness of sovereignty” 
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in the Brahminical theory, while elsewhere (p. 277) I ‘'do not set much 
store by the same interpretation.’^ Now the true facts are as follows. 
On the former page while admitting* for the Mahabharata-Manusainhita 
theories in part the idea of ‘‘metaphorical sacredness/’ I \vrote that 
“the most characteristic” of these theories was nevertheless concerned 
with the doctrine of the king’s divine personalit}*, and I quoted in 
support of this last statement two texts (Mann, 11 , 5-7 and Santi- 
parvan LIX, 128-136). On the latter page I rejected Mr. Sarkar’s 
contention [Political Institutions, pp. 179-180) to the effect that “the 
Hindu doctrine of the king’s divinity was a metaphorical expression” 
on the strength of the same text from the Santiparvan that is mentioned 
above. These two statements, then, are not only not ‘‘inconsistent”, 
but are in perfect accord with each other. This point was sought 
to be specially impressed upon Mr. Sarkar in my rcpl\q but he has 
chosen to take no notice of it. 

The second case of “inconsistency” or “difficulty” which Mr. 
Sarkar mentions is concerned wdth the significance of the Santipar- 
van passage just mentioned (LIX 128*136). Here, it is interest 
ing to note, Mr. Sarkar has been compelled to admit that there 
is a “theocratic touch” in the above passage. Another important 
modification is that whereas former!}^ he took the king’s divinely 
ordained duty of protection to make the people ‘hio less divine 
than the king”, he now understands it to mean that “the status of 
the people is no less divine or God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king.” In other words, he is now convinced that 
the divinity applies not to the people as such but to their status, and 
further he is himself in doubt as to the significance of these expres- 
sions. Mr. Sarkar’s charge, even thus modified, can be showm to be 
without foundation. Of the groups of priniciples wdiich in the theory 
of the Mahabharata and the Manusamhitfi balance the principle of 
monarchical authority, only one (viz. Manii, VII, 2) does this ^‘on the 
strength of divine injunctions themselves” (see H.P.T., pp. 184-1S6) 
and there is nothing in this group to connect it with the passage of 
the Santiparvan under consideration. When therefore, Mr. Sarkar 
introduces this part of his rejoinder with the caption “Visnu enters 
the king, but makes him the people’s servant,” he gives an altogether 
erroneous version of the theories whose significance he professes to 
explain. 

The third case of ^difficulty^ mentioned by Mr, Sarkar is con- 
cerned wdth my alleged statement that 'The^Buddhist theory of com 
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tract is incongruous with the Hindu (Mahabharata or Manu) doctrine 
of reciprocity.” I made no statement of this kind. On page 135 of 
thelLP.l. to which Mr. Sarkar refers, I declared certain extracts 
from Kautil3ra to involve an incongruous union of the theory of 
the kings divinity and that of the elective origin of kingship as 
manifested in the form of “a Brahmanised adaptation of the Buddhist 
theory of contract.” It is clear, then, that the incongruity wdiich 
I had in view lay in the blending of the Brahminical or the Buddhist 
theoiy of contract on the one hand and the doctrine of the king’s 
divinity on the other. Here, then, there was no suggestion, even by 
implication, of any ‘incongruity” between the Buddhist and the 
Biahminical theory. It is on the strength of such statements 
that Mr. Sarkar bases his charge to the effect that “the alleged 
divinit}^ of the king and the democratic contract theory have proved 
to be veritable stumbling-blocks to the author.” 

Hindu viind^^ — Hindu vieza” 

While in his earlier paper Mr. Sarkar dismissed the above terms 
that were used in m\^ work as “vague and meaningless phrases,” 
he is now anxious to explain the ‘'standpoint” from which he thinks 
them objectional:)le. Hence it appears that these cannot be altogether 
“vague and meaningless,” from certain other stand-points. In 
what sense, then, my phrases according to Mr. Sarkar are still 
“objectionable” ? His answer by implication is that I have tried 
to describe “one bunch of ideas” as the “characteristic product 
of India,” in disregard of “the diversity and the pluralism of Hindu 
political thinking.” Per co 7 itra he claims for himself as Avell as for 
certain standard authors whom I mentioned in my reply that their 
use of similar phrases “ nowhere ignores or overlooks the diversities” 
in their thought-world. As the whole of this argument rests on a 
series of assertions for which not a particle of evidence is forthcom- 
ing, it is impossible to take it seriously. 

To show how baseless is Mr. Sarkar’s charge on this point let me 
further quote a few extracts from an authoritative work of which 
I have made frequent use already. In the introductory chapter of his 
latest work on the history of Greek political theory (Plaio a 7 id his 
Predecessors') Barker undertakes to describe the Greek theory of 
the State. In the course of this chapter he frequently uses phrases 
which are the exact counterpart of the terms used by me. Thus 
we read, “Political^ thought begins with the Greeks. Its origin is con- 
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cerned with the calm and clear rationalism of the Greek mind” (ibid. p. 
i) ; ‘hvhatever may be said of the sacrifice of the individual to the State 
in Greek politics or in Greek theory, the fact remains that in Greece 
as contrasted with the rest of the ancient world man was less sacri- 
ficed to the whole to which he belonged than he was elsewhere” (p. 2) ; 
‘•home rule and self-sufficiency are in the traditional Greek view 
almost convertible terms^’ (p. 5). 

The question of parallels 

On the subject of alleged ‘^agreement between Mobbesian absolu- 
tism of the Leviathan and those strands in the Mindu thought which 
promulgate obedience to the king on the basis of contract/’ Mr. Sarkar’s 
view has undergone a material change. In his first paper iie was 
so confident of this agreement that lie thought its om mission in the 
H.P.T. to be ‘^queer." In his present paper he is willing to make 
allowances for impracticable identities and special difficulties. But 
he is still not prepared to give up his original position. Let me ex- 
amine the grounds on which he rests his case at present. In my reply, 
after noticing certain characteristics of the Hindu dotrine of obedi- 
ence based on the theory of contract, I asked him to explain what 
agreement there could be between such conceptions and the Hobbe- 
sian view of absolute sovereignty. How does j\Ir. Sarkar answer 
the challenge ? He says that verbal identity is the least to be ex- 
pected in philosophical speculation and he refers us to his conclusion 
in an altogether different context to that effect. This point was not 
raised even by implication in the above argument, and Mr. Sarkar’.s 
mention of it makes one suspect that he wants to escape out of an 
untenable position by confusing the issues. Next IMr. Sarkar refers 
to his statement in another connection that much as the Indian 
material is ^‘fragmentary and scrappy,’^ it is but “an undeveloped 
form of its Western counterpart, whence he draws the conclusion that 
‘"so far as the genus, type or tendency-group is concerned, the Hindu 
and the Western are alike, if not identical.” In his usual manner 
Mr. Sarkar has not cared to justify his bold generalisation by refer- 
ence to concrete facts. If we test it by the example under cosidcra- 
tion, viz. the alleged parallelism between Hobbesian thought and cer- 
tain aspects of the Hindu theory of contract it turns out to be quite 
chimerical. A reference to my argument in my earlier paper (I. IL Q., 
vol. II ; no. 2, p. 427) will show that the difference in this case is deeper 
than can be explained merely on the basis of the theory of “uncle- 
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veloped forms. For while the Hindu doctrine of obedience from 
contract is inextricably mixed up with the doctrine of divine crea- 
tion of the king, the absolutism of Hobbes proceeds wholly on the 
basis of the contract theory. The difference in short is one of kind, not 
of degree. 

In his original paper Mr. Sarkar thought it fit to condemn my 
so-called ‘"arbitrary attitude in refusing to identify the Hindu 
cult of tyrannicide and resistance to the king with certain strands 
of the social contract theory’"’ in Europe. The evidence for this 
accusation was nil. In his rejoinder he undertakes, in answer to 
my challenge, to supply this omission. He refers in delightfully 
vague terms to two pages of the H.P.T. (pp. 188, 276) to support 
his contention that I am not -‘prepared, as a rule, to admit the rights 
of the people against their king.” Let me begin by informing Mr. 
Sarkar that if he had gone through my work with some attention, 
he would have lighted’ upon many more pages (e.g. pp. 64-65, 97, 
184-186, 209-210, 258) where I had distinctly pronounced in favour 
of the Hindu doctrine of popular sovereignty. But I propose here 
to confine myself to the evidence of the two pages mentioned by ]\Ir. 
Sarkar. On H.P.T., p. 18 1 (footnote 3) I observed with reference, 
to two verses of the Man usamhita (VII, iii-i 12) that they did not 
“involve an unequivocal enunciation of the doctrine of resistance” (as 
Mr. Sarkar took them to mean in an article contributed to the Political 
Science Quarterly ■> March, 1918), but that they “merely conveyed a 
solemn warning to the oppressive king.” In this same context I 
referred to parallel passages which bear out my interpretation. How 
far my explanation is justified by the facts of the case may be judged 
from a quotation of the original text which runs as follows : — 
mohadraja svarastram yah karsayatyanaveksaya/ 
sa ciradbhrasyate rajyajjivitacca sabandhavah// 

Sarlrakarsanat pranah ksiyante praninam yatha/ 
tatha rajilam api pranah ksiyante rastrakarsanat// 

“That king who through folly rashly oppresses his kingdom (will) 
together with his relations be ere long deprived of his life and of his 
kingdom. As the lives of living creatures are destroyed by torment- 
ing their bodies, even so the lives of kings are destroyed by their 
oppressing their kingdoms” — Biihler’s tr., S. B. E,, vol. 25. 

Here, then, my reluctance to follow Mr. Sarkar in “admitting the 
rights of the people against their king” was due not to any innate 
perversity but to the fact that the text appeared to me not to bear 
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out Mr. Sarkar’s meaning. On H.P.T., p. 276;^. while criticis- 
ing a view attributing superiority of the Hindu theory over the 
Hobbesian, I pointed out inter alia that the Hindu thinkers failed 
to develop the case for popular sovereignty into a complete system. 
Here, again, I have showed no tendency to minimise the rights of the 
people except in so far as it is justified by the available evidence. 
Mr. Sarkar says apparently with reference to the last mentioned point 
that well-developed systems are ^the farthest to seek for quite a 
long time yet” in Hindu political speculation. Quite so, but is not 
this item of sufficient importance to be borne in mind by those who 
are determined at any cost to seek ‘‘identifications” between the 
Hindu and Western theories ? 

Multilinear vs. unilhiear evokitio/i 

On this question Mr. SarkaPs method of argument is characteristic. 
He is content to repeat a string of generalisations having little relation 
to the question at issue. In the present instance he again expresses his 
view that my entire “book runs counter to the theory of multilinear 
evolution of social organisations” laid down in the preface. Now when 
this charge was first brought against me by Mr. Sarkar, I has- 
tened to point out how again and again where Hindu political 
thought had appeard to me to make the nearest approach to the theory 
of the West, I had found it on closer inspection to reveal real and 
important differences. I quoted from my “entire work” a number 
of examples, especially and above all the comparison between Hindu 
theories of kingship and Western theories of divine right. How does 
Mr. Sarkar deal with this argument ? Well, he ignores it from start 
to finish. This silence is all the more inexplicable since Mr. Sarkar 
with his professed knowledge of ‘'‘other systems” was exactly in a 
position to enlighten other “'persons who are not adequately oriented” 
to them. Mr. Sarkar^s extreme i-eluctance to face my pointed argu- 
ments can be interpeted only on the assumption that he is unable to 
meet them. If, then, I still believe Mr. Sarkarks contention to the 
effect that my conclusion is an after-thought to be unworthy of serious 
notice, it is not myself but Mr. Sarkar that is to blame. But let me 
proceed. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar concedes that his unilinear 
development permits of multilinear evolution even within the limits 
of individual thought-systems. It is easy to see that this admission 
involves, inspite of Mr. Sarkar^s disclaimer, an important modification 
of his original position and a notable approximation to my own view. 
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j\Ir. Sarkar thinks it proper nevertheless to condemn my “sociology 
or culture-history’" as involving an attempt to emphasise the contrast 
between the East and the West. How unfair this verdict is will be 
seen from the fact that Mr, Sarkar, as he candidly admits, is not sure 
of his data. 

Kautilya and Machiavelli 

I now come to the last item in Mr, Sarkar ’s formidable array of 
charges, I mean, the alleged parallelism between Kautilya and Machi- 
avelli all along the line. I notice at the outset that Mr. Sarkar has 
tacitly given up his claim to have anticipated my verdict on a certain 
point of methodology shared by the Italian with the Indian. On 
other points Mr. Sarkar chooses to stick to his original view. Re- 
garding the historical position of the two thinkers, e.g., he maintains his 
original position which he now seeks to justify on the material point 
by saying, “Machiavelli as a believer in Rajadharma or duties of 
princes had a long line of teachers” (here follow some examples). Un- 
happily this “very simple’" answer is concerned with the least charac- 
teristic feature of the Italian’s thought, and it altogether ignores the 
most significant part of his teaching. When it is claimed for Machia- 
velli that he was “the first modern political philosopher,” it is evidently 
his use of the historical method, his remarkable attitude towards 
religion and morality and even his conception of politics as an art of 
government that are kept in view. 

As regards the relative scope of Machiavelli and Kautilya, with- 
out denying the “extent” of the former’s “studies and writings,” it 
may perhaps be pointed out that the details of internal admistration 
including the component parts of a highly complex admistrative 
machinery together wdth an elaborate code of laws such as we find 
in Kautilya's work are not paralleled in Machiavellis writings. More- 
over in estimating the relative contribution of the two to philoso- 
phical thought it is not ^‘irrelevant” to remember the fact that the 
Arthahiistra as a whole announces itself as a single "science’" relating 
to the acquisition and preservation of dominion, while among all 
the “studies and writings” of Machiavelli only the Prince, the Dis- 
course on Livy and the History of Florence can be conceived together 
as forming a system and even there the unifying principle does not 
rest directly on the assumption of a single science. 

As to the respective ideals of Kautilya and Machiavelli, Mr. Sarkar 
believes as before that a contrast between these is “’non-existent* 
He quotes an opinion, about the aim of the ^^Princd' together with 
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the title of the last chapter of that book to show that “security of 
state is Machiavelli's fundamental thought.” But if language has 
any meaning, both these arguments imply not the “security of the 
state” but its acquisition of new dominion. As to Mr. Sarkar's plea 
that “the gospel of territorial agrandisement constitutes the very 
life-blood of Kautilya,” it is, I think, sufficiently answered by the 
words I wrote in my reply^ “Making full allowance for the cult of 
vijig%8u^ caturanta, cakravartin, it cannot be forgotten that Kautilya 
unlike Machiavelli pointedly deprecates territorial annexations.” Be- 
fore leaving this part of my subject, I may add that Rlr. Sarkar has 
left altogether unanswred the argument on whose basis I thought 
his conception of “a most marvellous identity in subject-matter as 
well as methodology” between Kautilya and Machiavelli to be wrong. 

As to the respective morals of Kautilya and Machiavelli what I 
wrote in the H.P.T. was to the following effect. “It appears at first 
sight that Kautilya rivals and even surpasses Machiavelli in his sacrifice 
of these principles to the end of public welfare. Nevertheless it has to 
be remembered that Kautilya reserves his immoral state-craft in 
general for extreme cases” etc. Mr. Sarkar confronts me with the 
evidence of some texts of Machiavelli which he thinks to be “literal 
paraphrase of Kautilyan sentiments.” Let me admit the general 
similiarity of nearly all these texts with the ideas of Kautilya. I 
say “nearly alP advisedly since I notice that one of Mr. Sarkar's 
quotations is so incomplete that it does not convey the author’s 
meaning in full. The passage occurs in chapter XVII of the Prince'' 
and is thus summarised by Mr. Sarkar. 'Mn chapter XVIII, Machia- 
velli’s morality teaches that there are two methods of combat, the 
one by law and the other by force. The first is proper to man, the 
second to beasts.” The immediately following lines which Mr. 
Sarkar has not thought it fit to quote are pitched in a different key. 
They are as follows. “But as the© first method is often inopportune, 
one must have recourse to the second. It is therefore necessary to 
know well how to use both the beasts and the men.” This little 
statement, inspite of Mr. Sarkar’s assurance to the contrary, may well 
“shock the prejudices” even of those who do not consider Machiavelli 
to be the incarnation of evil. However that may be, the effect of the 
line of argument mentioned above would obviously be to modify my 
view on this particular item of comparison between Kautilya and 
Machiavelli.^- U. N. GiiOSIIal 

^The controversy is closed, — Ed, 



Pathakam 


One of the most common varieties of literary entertainment 
amongst us is Pathakam or Pathakam-parayukaj i.e. the exposition in 
a dramatic form of any incident from the Puranas. Here the whole 
exposition is in the local vernacular, Malayalam, and it entirely dis- 
penses with all kinds of technical gestures. Further, there are no 
stage equipments and no conventions, except the presence of a Brah- 
min and a lighted lamp — both easily available — to be satisfied. For 
these reasons this variety of entertainment is very popular amongst 
all classes of people. For this reason and for the fact that it has 
created a large body of literature, a note about it may not be uninter- 
esting. 

As the term itself suggests^ the actor must be quite learned. 
Besides he must have a witty tongue and shrewd powers of obser- 
vation, These are the qualifications of an ideal actor. Of course 
there are quacks, but even these take care to coach themselves up 
in the particular portion they expound. The dress of the actor is 
very simple, though quaint. He has a head-dress' which has some 
faint attempt at ornamentation, though in the absence of this the 
tying of a piece of red cloth round his head will quite suffice. His 
breast is generally uncovered, but is adorned with sandal paste, 
necklaces or garlands. Further, he ties around his waist over his 
ordinary dress a piece of red cloth. There is indeed nothing to 
mark off the stage from the pit but a lighted lamp which separates the 
actor from the audience. There is no curtain, nor is there any need for 
a curtain. 

When everything is ready, the lamp is lighted and the actor comes 
and stands facing it. He then performs ‘Maugalam’ in a voice that 
is scarcely audible. The verse, which is Sanskrit mixed with Mala- 
yrdam, or Maniprava]am, as it is generally called, runs thus : — 

ghoranain djinavanamurutaraprtaiiabharakhinnam dharitiim 
oro-Illavatarairalakinotu samasvasayantam nitantam/ 


I The possession of a head-dress is looked upon as the hall-mark 
of proficiency in the actor, This is, especially in olden days, given 
after a practical proficiency test in the temple at Taliparamba, presided 
over by a learned coterie of judges and hence is looked upon as a 
coveted distinction. 
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PatHAKAIVI 


ksirambhodliau bhujarngadhipasayanatale yoganidramndaram 
nerekaikkondu laksmiku]urmula punarum padmanabham 

bhajethah// 

This is then followed by a long prose piece setting forth in a very 
chaste and elegant language the aims of narration, i.e., the art the actor 
is professing, which runs as follows : — 

purusarthacatusthayathe sadhippanayikondakhila-jagadadharabhii- 
tanayi, saccidananda-svarupiyaya bhagvan siinarayanatc srimadpada- 
raviiidanigale hi’dayakamalakaranikamadhyattihgalammaru vaccu 
niscalabhaktipurassaram upasiccu kollanani; ennatu kutatckandu mattu 
asaranga|ayi, anityahgalayi, alpasukhapradahgalayirikkunna ororo 
saipsarasagarataraugaf}ga]il sarabhiidhya paribhramiccu vrthatanne 
kalaksepam ceytu duritamarjjikkayenniyc matfcoruphalam varuvatilla 
duritamarjjikka ennuvarunnasamayattihkal Isvarasseva cc\'tu durita- 
nivrtti varutti gativariitti kollannam. Isvaranes sevikkaycnnuvarunna 
samayattihgal sevamargaiigalum palaprakarenayundii : dcvrilayaugalil 
pradaksinam, pratimarccauam, svarupadhyanam, kathaSravanam, 
kathaprasahgam ennitukajil kaliyugattihgaIanri>’ascnamoksatte 
sadhipanayikondu kathaprasaingathojam nannallatc mattonnum. 
Kathaparayuka ennu varunna samayattihkal vakkinnu madhuryadi 
salgmiakalate paripurnata venam: riyatonnintej'um tanne lavalcsam 
polum parijhanamilla ; enkilumubhayakula parisudhanmarayi satkar- 
maniratanmara3drikkunna brahmanarekondu narayapctta sabhrima- 
dhyatte'prapiccu pathiccativannam prasaiigikkuka cnniivarunnasamaya- 
thiiikalsvara ! ivante budhi esvarakathayilallc lajdccatu ! ivannu melil 
gunotkarsam vardhikatte^ — enniugine mahabrahmanarutc anugra' 
hamundakumennatre matguru bhutan^eniyogam. 

— gurukarunya laksminiyogat/ 

The opening verse and the subsequent prose passage maj" well be 
compared to the verse which concludes the Nandi rites and the 
Prastavana or Sthapana, we are familiar with in dramas. 

These items over, he begins again in IMalayalam and describes 
the particular situation of the story he is going to expound. The 
audience being thus well introduced to the context, he recites the 
text and expounds it with a wealth of illustration making references 
to current social topics and not rarely to individuals. There is little 
of acting, though appropriate gestures arc often utilised to make the 
narration more vivid and appealing. Pie also enjoys, though in a 
limited measure, freedom of speech, but for fear of losing his patronage 
he does not use it to the same extent as the Cakyar does. Thus 
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the main aim of thiq variety of popular entertainment appears 
to be the iinpartation of education leetvened with wit and 
humour. 

Such is Pathakam, and it will be seen that this is not far distant 
from that variety of Kuttu-Sanskrit theatre — called Prabandhani 
Kuttu. For, in both we have dramatic exposition, and both serve 
more or less the same purposes. The two, however, are different and 
the differences may briefly be summed up as follows:— (i) In Kuttu 
there are both acting and narration, but in Pfithakam the latter pre- 
dominates ; (2) In Kuttu there is scope for more than one actor, but 
in Pathakam there can be only one actor ; (3) In Kuttu a particular 
class of Ambalavasis alone are allowed to act, namely the Cakyars 
and the Naiigyars, but in Pathakam all caste Hindus, as far down as 
the last sub-section of Ambalavasis, can act ; (4) In Kuttu significant 
gestures of a technical character find a prominent place, but in Patha- 
kam gestures exist not as a means of, but as an aid to, communica- 
tion ; (5) For Kuttu a stage, or a semblance of a stage, music and 
some sort of costume are necessary, but Pathakam completely dis- 
penses with these; and (6) It is a convention that Kuttu can be per- 
formed only in a Devasadas, i.e. in a temple, but Pathakam may 
be conducted anywhere, the only condition being that there must 
be a Brahmin in the audience. 

A careful scrutiny of the difference will show that in Pathakam we 
have Prabandham Kuttu in miniature. The prominence given to the 
vernacular and the freedom given to the performance, the place of and 
the person acting are evidently innovations introduced in the direction 
of simplification with a view to make it more and more popular and 
well was it for our land that such a type of recreation came into exis- 
tence. For, as a result of this the sparks of Sanskrit learning came to 
light up even the masses. 

From another point of view also, we feel grateful to the origina- 
tors of Prabandham Kuttu and Pathakam. For, these have led to 
the creation of a large body of Campii Literature in Sanskrit, locally 
known as Prabandhams.* In number they are over thirty and in 
volume they may fill about 300 pages of royal size, while in merit 
they easily occupy a high place in literature. Here is a definite 


I A detailed notice of these works is under preparation by the 
present writer. 
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measure of Kera]a contribution to Sanskrit literature, but, alas, it is 
yet unknown and un judged. 

These two kinds of popular entertainments have borne fruit in 
quite another direction also. The need for an expository commen- 
tary to help the Cakyars and Pathakakarans worked as a powerful 
driving force to create a school of literary criticism in the land ; it 
can be said without any exaggeration that in this field the Mala- 
yalis— chiefly Nambudiris — top the list of commentators. One com- 
mentary alone need be mentioned to substantiate this, namely the 
Vidyullata on the Meghasa 7 zde 6 a. 

Thus it will be seen that the continued popularity of these two 
varieties of entertainments, Prabandham Kuttu and Piithakam, have 
not merely supplied a source of noble recreation to all alike, both 
the literate and the illiterate, but also enriched the Sanskrit literature 
both by original contributions and by valuable commentaries. 

K. R. PiSHAROTI 


Two New Publications about Buddhism 

I should like to draw the attention of Indian scholars to two 
recent publications ; Louis de la Vallee Poussin’s La morale Bouddhique 
(Paris 1927) and Th. Stcherbatsky’s. Conception of Buddhist Nirvru.ia 
(Leningrad 1927). No student of Buddhism can leave these two 
books unread. 

Professor Poussin calls his book Buddhist morals, but it Ms a 
systematic treatise on the Buddhist religion. And it differs from other 
books of a similar kind in being a condensed e[)itome of what 
Vasubandhu and his school actually teach. In other words, it contains 
the system of ancient Buddhists themselves, and not a modern 
European discussion and evaluation. 

Professor Stcherbatsky has also throughout based his study on the 
systematic treatises of learned Buddhist theologians, and added 
a careful translation of Nagarjuna’s Treatise of Relativity and Candra- 
kirti^s commentary. The famous Russian scholar is a learned 
savant, and^ besides, he possesses the almost intuitive faculty of grasp- 
ing the most intricate details and systems, which is sometimes 
found with the best v^astrins. 


Sten Konow 
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Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxii, (1926'), no. i. 

C. W. Gurner. — Some Textual Motes on Ahvaghosa^s ^ Buddhacarita^ 
A few emendations of the text of the Buddkacarita have been 
suggested here. 

Umesii Chandra B h attach ARJEE.— J/?^ Upani&ad Texts and their 
Position ut Sruti Literature, The author points out in this article 
that the earlier Upanisads, which had no independent existence, 
originated, as parts of the Brahmanical literature, in the same 
way in which the Brahmanas had developed, and opposes the 
view of those who suggest that the philosophy of the Upanisads 
sprang outside the circle of Brahmanical influences i.e. among the 
Ksatriyas. 


Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. xv. 

Narendra Nath Law. — The Spiritual Culture of the Hindus and 
the Interpretation of their Civilization. The writer of the article 
is of opinion that for the right interpretation of the civilization of 
the Hindus, it is essential that the value of its spiritual side should be 
fully realized, as the spiritual culture of the Hindus was indissolubly 
connected with their civilization, and influenced every phase of 
their life. 

Carlo FormICHI.— 77/^ upanimds as the Land-mark iti the History 
0/ Indian Thought. The paper has been divided into three parts 
dealing with (i) Upanisadic Period, (ii) Atman in the Upanisads 
and (iii) the Doctrine of Karman. 

SURES Chandra Dutt. — The Dialectic of Bankata and Ramanufa 
in Relation to the Western Types of Dialectic. 

Sarat Chandra Mitra. — On the Cult of the Sun-god in Mediaeval 
East Bengal. 

Kshetresa Chandra ChAttOPIDHYaYA. — The Identification of the 
Bg-vedic River Sarasvatl and some connected Problems. The paper 
in the main tries to prove that in the earlier portions of the 
Kg-veda, Sarasvatl stands for the Indus, and in the tenth man^la, 
it denotes the Sarsuti in Kuruk^etra, 
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ViDPlUSIlEKHARA BhatTaChIRYYA. — Sandhyakmmtailva. This is 

a philological discussion in Bengali on the sajid/iya/c.^aras (combina- 
tion-syllables) or dipthongs of the Sanskrit alphabet. 

Journal of Indian History, April, 1927 

S. KrISITNASWAMY AiyangaR.— Gurjara Empire in North Indicia 

B. BiiattaCHARYYA. — VindhyaNisin, The writer is inclined to 

identify Vindhyavasin, a reputed Sfuikhya teacher mentioned in 
several Sanskrit philosophical works, with Varsaganya, who has 
also been named in the Bheunan. He assigns him a date (a. d. 
250*310; earlier than Isvarkrsna. 

R. SathyaNatiia Aiyar. — The Climacteric of T'dlikoia. This is an 
estimate of the effects of the battle of Talikota on the empire of 
Vijayanag'ar. 

D, B. DISICALIvAR. — Chronology of the P aramara Rulers of India, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1937 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. — The Unknoiun Co-founders of Btiddhism, 
The purport of the article is that Hlnayaiia Jkiddhisin is not 
a homogeneous whole borrowed or derived from a still more 
ancient system or planned by Gotama alone, but a heterogenous 
aggregate — a complex of teaching to which contributions were 
made by the distinguished early converts like Kondafiiia, Vappa, 
Sariputta. There were also men of the world who had a hand in 
the shaping of the religion. 

E. H. Johnston. — The Text of the Buddha-carita, Cantos I-VIII. 
Mr. Johnston has utilised a fresh manuscript of the Buddha-carita, 
Dr. Weller’s edition of the Tibetan text with German translation, 
etc., and has suggested some improvements in the readings of 
the Sanskrit text. 

R, L. Turner. — The Phonetic Weakness of Ter mi national Elements 
in Indo-Aryan. Prof. Turner shows how some of the terminational 
elements of Indo-Aryan languages have undergone changes. This 
is due to the fact that the terminational elements arc not properly 
accented and the muscular effort in uttering them is not intense. 
As other means of expressing grammatical relationship came into 
being, the terminations were still more lightly stressed ; conse- 
cjliently phonetic changes in the Indo-Aryan languages were rapid. 
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N. D. Mironow. — Buddhist Miscellajiea. 

(1) The writer shows that the name of the Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
tesvara should be Avalokita-svara as the latter corresponds to the 
Chinese rendering Kiiar- Yeir. This is corroborated by an old Central 
Asian ms. which gives the name as Avalokita~sva>a, The writer 
suggests that the form Avalokitesvara has come through the blend- 
ing of the two names Avalokitasvara and Lokehvara, 

(2) Central Asian Recensions of the Sadaharma-Pundarika, In 
this paper, a comparative study of various recensions has been made 
leading to the conclusion that there were at least tivo Central Asian 
recensions of the Saddharma-Pundarkal. 

(3) Fiiiuie and Conditional in Buddhist Sansh'it, The purpose 
of this note is to show “certain peculiarities in the use of the two 
above-named verbal forms in some Buddhist Sanskrit works.” 

F. W. Thomas and G. L. M. Clanson. A Second Chinese Buddhist 
Text in Tibetan Character, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1927 

S. K. De. — On the Date of the Bubhasiiavali. It has been pointed 
out here that a reference to Vallabhadeva and his Subhasitu- 
vali in Sarvananda’s Tlkasarvasva, which was composed, accord- 
ing to its author himself in 1160 A.D., supplies a lower limit to 
the date of the anthology and does not justify a later date like 
the 15th century assigned to it by Peterson. 

H, R. Divekar. — The Dual Authorship of the Kavyaprakaha* The 
author of this article arrives at the definite conclusion that the 
KUrikas of the Kav yap yak aka as far as the figure of speech Parf 
karih i.e., up to the first half of the iiSth verse of the last chapter 
were composed by Mammata, and the rest of the Karikas and 
the whole of the vytii were written by Alaka, 



Obituary Notice 

The Late Dr. E. Hultzsch (1857-1927) 

Dr. Engen Hultzsch was born at Dresden in ]\Iarch 1857; he 
studied Classical and Oriental Philology, especially Sanskrit, at Bonn 
and at Leipzig; he became a for Oriental Studies at the 
University of Vienna in 1S82. Dr. Biihler, who after his retirement 
from India made the Austrian capital a centre of Oriental Studies, 
soon after he was appointed to its University Chair of Sanskrit and 
Indology, and who founded the Oriental Institute of Vieima and be- 
sides started, as an auxiliary to it, the Vicima Oriental Journal^ intro- 
duced Hultzsch to the study of Indian Epigraphy. In the course of 
1884-5, with the magic charm of Indology strong upon him, Hultzsch 
travelled for six months in Northern India and Kashmir during which 
he collected valuable manuscripts and inscriptions. lie was appointed 
in 1886 Superintendent of Epigraphy for the hladras Presidency. 
The ist volume of South Indian hi script ions , Tamil and Sanscrit, 
which was published by the Government of Madras in 1890 was 
chiefly the result of his special labours in 1886-87, supplemented with 
the assistance of the talented Rai Bahadur V. Venkay}'a. A second 
volume followed, dealing with the numerous and valuable inscriptions 
engraved in the great Temple of Tanjoi'e (1891-95), the first 3 parts 
of which were done by Dr. Hultzsch himself and the following by 
Mr. Venkayya who later rose to be the Government Itpigraphist for 
India, Scrupulous accuracy in the minute details of the transcripts 
and a sound comparative study of the records themselves which would 
extract from them all the historical facts marked all his editing workj 
while in the editing of the Tamil inscriptions he deviated to some 
extent from the methods followed by Drs, BUhler and Fleet in their 
publication of Sanskrit inscriptions. 

Dr. Hultzsch retired from the post of Epigraphist in 1903 and 
remained till his death Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Halle; 
he was for long Secretary to the Deutsche M orgenlifidische Gcsellschaft. 
He published three Reports on the Search for Sa?iskrit Manuscripts in 
South India in the years 1895 - 1905 , the lines of which were largely 
followed by the later Reports on the search for Tamil, Sanskrit and 
Telugu manuscripts in the Southern Presidency, undertaken by the 
Government Oriental Mss. Library, The magnum opus of Dr. Hultzsch 
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was his monumental edition of the Inscriptions of Asoka, ‘dikely to 
be the most authoritative edition of the Edicts yet published.” It 
contains an exhaustive Introduction which describes fully each one of 
the Emperor^s records and has also chapters on the Emperor, his 
religion and empire^ and on the grammars of the various groups of 
inscriptions. The texts and translations are accompanied by excellent 
collotype reproductions of negatives made from estampages of the 
Edicts. Many of Dr. HultzsclTs treatises on Indian Epigraphy were 
published in The hidian A 7 itiqtiary. He was closely associated 
with the editing of the Epigraphia hidica from its inception down to 
1907. He was a profound scholar of Sanskrit and Prakrit, edited 
several works like Bandlnyancis Laiu-Booh (1884); Prolegonmia su 
Vasanianija Hakmia (1879); iMadana’s Parijaiaina^Tifari (1906) ; Magha’s 
i^imp'^lavadha (translated into German and published last year) 
and others. His feventieth birthday was to have been celebrated 
early this year ; but death snatched him off a few weeks too soon 
and thus prevented the consummation of the desire of his friends and 
admirers to present him with a complimentary volume of essays. 


C. S. Srlyivasaci-iari 
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India, ebony, ivory, cotton goods, 


exported from, 39 ; reason for 
the development of sea-trade of, 
38 ; trade intercourse of 
Abyssinia, Arabia, Egypt, 
Ass\u‘ia with, 3942, 2951!.; 

commodities taken from and 
brought to, 39-42 ; trade inter- 
coLir-'e between Indo-China 
and, 46-7; trade intercr.iirsc 
between Egypt, China and, 
290-2 ; Sea-trade between 
Roman empire and, 293ff., 
459ff; poits of, 297-8 
Indian Literature Abroad, (China) 

159-76. 373-S3. 599614, 771- 

96. See China 

Indian Painting, Comparative 
survey of, 291-3 12 
Indo-China, records of Chinese 
pilgrims on* 25061 ; history 
of Buddhism in, 673-89 
Inscription, of SrT Candradcva, 
312-43 

of Visvarupa Sena, 77-88 

from iMathurfi, description of 

new Bruhmi, 441-46 
I-t'ing, 780 2 

Jaina references in Buddhist liter- 
ature, 698-709 
Jambu-dvipa, 534 

Janapada, refutation of corporate 
existence (;f, 3 86 ff. See Paura- 
Janapada 

Jatakas, mention of trade of India 
in, 43-44 ; multiplication of, 623- 
25 

Jayaswal, refutation of land-owner 
ship theory of, 198-203 ; refu- 
tation of Paura-Janapada 



theory of, 385-407, 638-50; 

non-existence of Aditya Artha- 
sastra supposed by, 408 ; Maha- 
bhasya passage misinterpreted 
by, 416-8 

Jaxartes a river, identification of 
530-1 

Jinagupta, 601-2 

Kailci, Early Pallavas of, 446-55 

Kaniska, date of, 175-80 

King, whether owner of soil, 198ft. 

Korean monks, activities of, 790- 
2, 794 

Kraimca-dvlpa 721 

Kumarajiva, life and works of, 
160 ft*. 

Ku§a-dvTpa, 720 

Kiisesaya, identification of, 533 

Lanka, situation of, 345-50; Ceylon 
cannot be identified with, 345ff. 

Law (dharma), basis of, 576-80 5 
empirical view of, 580-4 ; 
rational view of, 584-6 ; appli- 
cation and analysis of, 809-15 ; 
kinds of, 815 

Machiavelli and Kaufcilya, contro- 
versy of Sarkar and Nag on, 
650-54 

Machiavellism in Hindu Politics, 

164 ff; 355 . 357-371 

Mahabharata, philsophy in Moksa- 
dharma section of, 509-15 

Mahabhasya, description of, 69-73 
(see Patahjali) 

Gaudapada’s commentary on, 

415 

misinterpretation of passage 

of, 416-8 


Mandra, 376 

Magimayi, identification of, 523-4 
Manuscript collection of Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parisad, description of, 
866-9 

Meru parvata, identification of, 532 
Moksadharma parvan, philosophy 
in, 509-15 

Mysore, archaeological research in, 
188-91 

Nagas, not serpents but Mun«, 

732-33 

Nagarjuna, 166 

Narendraya§as and Dharmajuana, 

382-3 

Nijhapayisamti (P. E. IV), meaning 
of, 125 

Nijhati (R. E. VI ; P. E. VI 11 ), 
meaning of, 125-7 

Obituary Notices 

Forrest, George, 440 
Parasnis, D. B., 67 f. 

Sewell, Robert, 220 f. 

Oriental Journals, Select contents 
of : 

Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, 215, 436, 884 
Asia Major, 216 
Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, S84 
Eastern Buddhist, 216 f. 
Epigraphia Indica, 217 
Indian Antiquary, 217!., 437, 
669, 885 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 437 

Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 885 



Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 670 
Journal of Oriental Research, 
886 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 218, 670, 886 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, 218 f. 

Old Bengali Periodicals in British 
Museum^ 53, 67 

Oriental Conference (fourth session), 
846-8 

Oxus, identification of Asmanvatl 
with, 529-30 

Painting, Comparative survey of 
Indian, 291-3 12 

Pali, cerebralisation of dental nasal 
in, 192-5 

Pclli Nikayas and Sanskrit Agamas, 

173*4 

Pallavas of Kailcl, epigraphic docu- 
ments of, 446-8 ; genealogy of, 

448-55 

Panis, a non- Ary an tribe, 232ff. 

Panini, evidence on Vasudeva- 
worship in, 186-88 ; 

want of e^ndence on Vasudeva- 

worship in, 409 

Paramartha, 373-6 

Patalapura, identification of, 526 

Patanjali, 67-76, 263-89, 464-94, 

738-60 ; description of work of 
69-72 ; time of, 73-6 ; tradition 
about, 262-4 ; identification of 
author of Yogasutra with, 
265 f ; identification of author 
of Vartika on Ayurveda 
with, 266 ; birth place of, 
267f ; Vedic knowledge of, 


2/2ff. ; Siarti knowledge of, 
276ff. , Puranic knowledge of, 
28ofif. ; stories referred to by, 
288f. ; kavya literature quoted 
and referred to by, 464f. ; gods 
mentioned by, 47of. ; sages 
mentioned by, 472ff ; ritualistic 
knowledge of, 475f. ; philo- 
sophical views of, 478f. ; systems 
of philosoph\^ referred to by, 
48 if- ; scientific knowledge of, 
738!. ; medical knowledge of, 
743f. ; language spoken in 
time of, 745 f. ; usages referred 
to b\', 748f. ; geographical 

knowledge of, 7S7ff. ; Gaudapa- 
da's commentary on, 415 
Patala or Rasatala, real meaning 
of. 733-7 

Paiira-Janapada, refutation of Jaya- 
swal’s view on corporate cha- 
racter of, 385*407, 638-50 

summary of J.’s arguments re.^ 

386; 

Paura, absence of corporate exis 
tance of, 386f, See Paura-Jana- 
pada 

Perumal, apostacy of, 183-6 ; 

capital of, 617-22 
Plaksa-dvipa, 723 
Prajfia, 784-5 
Frajilaruci, 381-2 

Ptolemy Philadclphus, Indian 
women and goods in the pro- 
cession of, 290-1 
Punyopaya, 775 
Puskara. See Bhuskara 
Puskara-dvipa, 535 

Ramanlyaka, identification 
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Rasa, Araxes of Scythia identified 
with, 53of. 

Rasatala or the under-world, Sub- 
ahu and other Su tribes of, 27- 
30; animal names given toithe 
Scythians of, 32 f.; Gaja-Kac- 
chapa episode refers to people 
33-6 ; Scythia identified 
with, 238 ; 714-5, religion of 
Scythic tribe of, 24of.; Dan- 
avas of, 247; Daityas of, 247; 
Asuras of, 248 f.; Raksasas of, 
5 iSf.; Siddhas of, 5 i7f.; Gandhar- 
vas of, 517; Kinnaras of, 518; 
real meaning of, 733-7 ; towns 
of, 5i8f; rivers of, 5i8f. 

Reviews: 

Barhut Inscriptions, 663-65; 
Bharatiya Itihas ka Bhaugalik 
Adhar, 882 
Birhors, 21 2f. 

Das^bhumika-sutram, Syof. 
Further Dialogues of the Bud- 
dha, 667!. 

Hindu Pad-padshahi, 432 
History of Rajputana, 204-7 
Inland Transport and com- 
munication in Mediaeval 
India, 665!. 
jaina Jatakas, 21 of. 

Kanaraker Vivaran, 874 
L’inde et le Monde, 875-8 
Manasollasa, 207-9 
Nachtraege zum Sanskrit 
Wceterbuch, 432-34 
Pavanadutam, 878-82 
Sadhanamala, 213!. 

Samksipta Jaina Itihas, 883 
Sanskrit Wcerterbuch, 432 


Selections from Sanskrit In- 
scriptions, 666f. 

Studies in Indian Painting, 871- 

74 

Surlsvar aur Samrat Akbar, 431 
Vision of Vasavadatta, 209!. 
Rohitagiri of Ram pal copper-plate, 
objection to reading of, 317!. ; 
correctness of reading of, 65 5 f. 
Rupakas, variance of old classifica- 
tion of, 414 

iSadhanamala, comparison of Tibe- 
tan version with Sanskrit text 

of, 637-37 

Saka-dvipa, 535 

Sakadvipa, Rasatala identified 
with, 238, 5i8ff. See Scythia 
Salihotra, expounder of science 
of medicine for horses, 47, 51 ; 
d escription of work of 48f. ; 
relation of Suvrata to ; 49f. ; 
native place of, 51; identifica- 
tion of Panini and Dhanvantari 
with, 51; identification of Asva- 
ghosa with father of, 51; discus- 
sion of age of, 52 
Salmala-dvipa, 535 
Saughapala, 376-7 
Saiikhya-karika in Chinese, 3/5-6 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, manu- 
script collection of, 866-69 
Sapta dvipas: Jambu, Saka, Sal- 
mala Puskara, Kusa, Krauhca 
and Plaksa, identifications of, 
Sapta-Sagaras: Havana, Ksira, 

Ghrta, Iksu, Sura, Dadhi, Sva- 
du-jala, identifications of, 534, 
723-4 ; Turanian names of, 

733-4 
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Sarvastivadin’s, Abhidharma litera- 
ture oij 601-14 
Seals from Cutch, 157 
Sculpture (post-Asokan), artistic 
interest in, 826-31 

Scythia, identity of Rasatala with, 
238; 5l8ff. 724-5; See Sakadvipa 
Setagiri of Nasik inscription, Sata- 
gara at Nana Pass identified 
with, 35 if. 

Siege of Bednore, description of, 
So I -8 

Siksanaiida, 777-9 
Soil in ancient India, ownership 
of, 198-203 

South Indian Epigraphy, recent 
advance in; 410-13 
Sri Candradeva, Kedarpur copper- 
plate inscription of, 312-42 ; no 
relation of Alisa with, 316-21, 
no relation of Kantideva with, 
321-32 

Stupa, tomb distinguished from 
16-8; literary evidences for the 
burial aspect of, 19-21; worship 
of, 21-3; lessons and artistic 
value of, 23-5; Buddhaghosa’s 
description of, 25-6 
^'Sukranlti, utilitarianism in, 344 ; 
realism in, 547-9; relation of 
Sahkhya with, 549-61; reference 
to nastikamata in, 55I--4; in- 
dustry and economics (varta) 
in, 554-8; 

Syama-giri, identification of, 532 


Taxation, Principles of Hindu, 129- 
46. See Hindu Taxation 
Temple building, art and pliilosu- 
phy in Hindu, 225-31 
Trade of, India, 3S-47, 290-298, 
456-463 

Tsii-chu-chii'g-shang, a lay Chin- 
ese translator, t 75 
Turanian bcttlcments in India, 
725'/32 

Upasunya, 377 

Vacabhumika (R. E. XII), mean- 
ing of, 127-8 
Vajrabodhi, 783 

Varuna-hrada, identification of, 

533-'4 

Varunapura, identification of, 525 
Vasudeva-worship, evidence of 

Panini on, 1 86-88, 864; no re- 
ference in Panini to, 409, 865 
Vimoksasena, 383 
Visvarupa Sena of Bengal, copper- 
plate grant of, 77-S6 
Vyuthena, solution of riddle of, 

1 20-4 

Will, inadequac}" ol words ior the 
expression of new, 71C-20 

Yugas, 820-5 

Zarafshan, a river, identification of, 

531-2 




